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VASE  :  CARVED  RED  LACQUER  ON  OLIVE-GREEN  GROUND, 
SHAPED  AS  A  GOURD :  ON  PAINTED  LACQUER  STAND  : 
HEIGHT    OF    VASE,    14    INCHES  :    CH'IEN- LUNG  PERIOD 


LINE  AND  GESTURE 

THE    TERMS    OF  ELOQUENCE 


By  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


IINE  is  control.  Gesture  is  rhetoric.  Two  essentials 
of  the  painter's  parts  of  speech.  And  of  the  sculptor's 
./also.  In  applying  the  first,  'thus  far  and  no  farther' 
says  the  artist.  And  in  the  second  he  concerns  himself  with 
aspects  of  presentation.  The  one  is  complementary  to  the 
other,  and  together  they  constitute  visual  eloquence. 
Through  them  the  figures  in  the  pictorial  drama  are  made 
to  act  their  parts. 

In  contemplating  a  work  of  art,  by  an  act  of  psychosis, 
or  by  some  impress  on  the  mind,  we  experience  an  aesthetic 
pleasure,  compound  of  emotion  and  intellect,  according  to 


our  susceptibility.  Recognition  of  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute greatness  in  a  work  of  art  must  always  be  a  matter 
of  feeling  rather  than  of  scientific  analysis.  Understanding 
comes  more  from  intuition  and  intelligent  apprehension 
than  from  systematic  dissection.  Yet  there  must  be  a  rat- 
ional answer  to  the  question  'What  is  it  in  the  matters  of 
design  and  construction  of  certain  masterpieces  that  leave 
us  with  a  sense  of  their  unequivocal  dignity  and  grandeur, 
from  which  any  deviation  would  be  a  fault,  and  which  in- 
vests them  with  their  peculiar  authority?'  'Why  is  it,'  we 
may  wonder,  'that  some  shape  or  combination  of  shapes 
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gives  more  satisfaction  to  the  eye  and  mind  than  others  ?' 
On  their  immediate  impact,  and  without  the  least  attempt 
at  analysis,  we  accept  without  inquiry  certain  arrange- 
ments and  dispositions  which  strike  us  as  being  in  perfect 
harmony  in  all  their  parts  and  relations  and  of  unchal- 
lengeable lightness.  There  is  some  all-embracing  element 
which  knits  the  entire  work  together  and  suggests  strength, 
stability  and  completeness. 

A  universal  rhythm  pervades  all  things,  though  it  may 
not  be  immediately  visible,  and  certainly  not  to  every  eye. 
The  great  masters  perceived  the  significance  of  this  truth. 
Hence  there  is  a  certain  continuity  throughout  all  their 
achievements,  a  mutual  interdependence  and  an  obedi- 
ence to  those  irrefutable  laws  that  cannot  be  flouted  with- 
out disaster.  They  looked  at  one  another  for  guidance, 
without  pretence  and  without  false  modesty.  This  may  be 
verified  in  their  borrowings.  No  man  can  stand  entirely 
alone,  though  many  have  made  the  attempt,  with  results 
that  can  only  be  considered  deplorable.  All  those  born  into 
the  world  are  children  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and, 
unless  deformed  or  crippled,  bear  a  healthy  resemblance 


ADORATION  OF  THF  KINGS  BY  BRAMANTINO  :  PLANNED  WITH  DELIBERATE  SCIENCE,  EVERY  LINE  IN  THIS  MOST 
LOGICAL    tOMPOSITION    MOVES    IN    RHYTHMIC   HARMONY,  BUT  UNOBTRUSIVELY,  TOWARDS  THE  CENTRAL  GROUP 


to  their  begetters.  Like  produces  like.  And  this  argument 
applies  equally  to  the  spiritual  offspring  of  all  artists. 

What  the  greatest  artists  have  borrowed  has  acted  mere- 
ly as  a  fertilizer  to  their  own  genius,  and  being  strong  men 
this  they  can  do  without  becoming  enslaved.  Indeed, 
under  the  once  universal  apprentice  system,  when  artists 
well  and  truly  learned  their  crafts,  it  was  the  common 
practice  to  borrow,  and  not  only  from  their  immediate 
masters.  What  Michelangelo  took  from  Jacopo  della 
Quercia  was  as  useful  to  his  purpose  and  as  much  to  the 
point  as  were  Rembrandt's  borrowings  from  all  and  sun- 
dry who  pleased  him.  And  how  well  has  Puvis  de  Chav- 
annes  embodied  the  largeness  of  design  and  nobility  of 
gesture  that  distinguish  Masaccio's  Beheading  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  his  own  version  of  the  subject  at  the  Tate 
Gallery.  These  borrowings  are  not  isolated  and  unrelated, 
but  modified  and  incorporated  into  an  entirely  new  con- 
ception, which  may  or  may  not  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
source  whence  the  borrowings  came.  And  this  is  the  more 
natural  when  we  consider  the  endless  repetitions  of  the 
same  subject,  whether  biblical,  classical,  allegorical,  his- 
torical or  realistic. 

In  their  developments 
of  these  two  composition- 
al factors  Line  and  Gesture, 
the  Italians  have  shown 
themselves  the  supreme 
masters.  It  is  granted 
that  their  inspiration  is 
found  in  Greek  art,  but 
this  particular  way  of 
vision  is  inherent  in 
Mediterranean  nations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  with  the  gracious 
scenery  of  these  classic 
regions  constantly  before 
their  eyes,  its  splendid 
and  noble  contours,  the 
swelling  and  receding 
tides  of  form  and  the 
justly  proportioned  ebb 
and  flow  of  its  lines  have 
worked  deeply  upon  their 
minds  from  birth.  Here 
too  is  a  sensuous  joy  in 
life,  where  every  move- 
ment is  part  of  a  harmo- 
nious interplay,  where 
shapes  dissolve  and  re- 
compose  in  ever-chang- 
ing arabesques  of  beauty. 
It  is  of  course  true  that 
by  no  means  all  the  Ital- 
ian painters  were  equally 
endowed  with  this  height- 
ened perception  of  gra- 
cious and  dignified  form, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
Italy's  unique  gift  to  the 
world,  and  in  this  respect 
all  other  schools  are  in- 
debted to  her. 

It  was  inevitable  that 
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ALFONSO  D'ESTE  II,  BY  LEO  LEONE  :  ITS  SOMEWHAT 
MENACING  EXPRESSION  IS  RESTRAINED  BY  ITS 
CARVEN  STILLNESS  :  SUGGESTS  CONCEALED  POWER 


a  country  whose  inhabitants  are  en- 
dowed with  so  much  physical  grace  in 
form  and  movement  should  inspire  its 
artists  with  a  peculiar  appreciation  of 
those  attributes.  In  this  connexion  we 
may  remember  Ruskin's  admonition 
that  the  painter  should  accustom  him- 
self at  all  times  to  look  for  nobility  of 
form  and  attitude  and  to  seek  it  among 
well-favoured  persons.  We  recall  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, who  it  is  said  were  in  the  habit  of 
watching  athletes  in  the  public  baths 
and  in  the  arena.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  handsomely  formed  people  do  pose 
habitually,  delighting  in  their  power  to 
evoke  admiration.  A  fine  posture  en- 
hances the  importance  and  dignity  of 
the  actor,  and  all  graceful  and  well- 
made  persons  assume  such  poses  spon- 
taneously. It  is  the  sign-manual  of 
health.  Emerson  once  said  'a  great  man 
is  a  new  statue  in  every  attitude  and 
action,'  the  word  attitude  being  a  de- 
velopment of  the  word  aptitude,  i.e.  an 
aptitude  for  playing  a  certain  part.  It 
is  probable  that  the  use  of  it  in  art  has 
its  roots  in  admiration  of  physical  be- 
haviour. Being  the  Italian's  natural 
'way  of  seeing'  it  is  from  Italy  that  we 
have  learned  that  specific  quality  of 
grace  which  is  the  quintessence  of  physi- 
cal beauty.*  Best  of  all  have  they  shown 


this  quality  in  their  unsurpassed  genius  for  figure  composition,  a  genius 
which  implies  control  of  the  imagination  in  the  highest  degree.  'Composi- 
tion? says  Elic  Faure  in  an  inspired  sentence,  'is  the  introduction  of  intellectual 
order  into  the  chaos  of  sensation.^ 

One  needs  only  to  recall  the  names.  Of  Michelangelo,  whose  garment  is 
ample  enough  to  cover  all,  even  if  destined  to  become  a  shirt  of  Nessus  to 
those  who  seek  to  wear  it,  an  act  which  the  gestures  of  his  terrifying  Sibyls 
with  their  fateful  books  seem  to  forbid.  We  think  of  the  groupings  in  Ra- 
phael's School  of  Athens  and  the  'Disputa,'  of  the  descending  angels  in  Helio- 
dorus  or  of  the  involutions  centring  on  the  elbow  of  the  Divine  Infant  which 
forms  the  pivot  of  movement  in  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  a  subtle  arrangement 
of  line  and  gesture  designed  as  a  concentric  whorl,  and  yet  there  is  no 
monotony  in  its  smooth  and  effortless  sweep.  We  note  the  splendid  organiz- 
ation of  the  groups  and  of  the  figures  within  the  groups  in  the  intricate  com- 
positions of  Tintoretto  and  Veronese,  both  masters  of  the  superb  gesture.  And 
we  are  entranced  by  the  serene  harmonies  in  the  more  reposeful  arrange- 
ments of  Titian.  Everywhere,  even  in  the  cunningly  calculated  theatricality 
of  Tiepolo,  we  find  evidence  that  in  line  and  gesture,  even  more  than  in 

*  Writers  are  proverbially  shy  of  attempting  to  define  Beauty,  and.  of  course,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  those  who  are  ashamed  to  confess  their  admiration.  Physical  beauty  nevertheless  is  a  manifest  fact, 
f  Cf.  Ruskin.  'Composition  is  the  type,  in  the  arts  of  mankind,  of  the  Providential  government  of 
the  world.'  The  Elements  of  Di awing. 
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INFIDELITY,  BY  PAOLO  VERONESE  :  AN  ARC  OF  MAGNIFICENT  SWEEP,  WHICH  IS  ARRESTED  BY  THE  GESTURES  OF 
THE   IWO  FIGURES,  DOMINATES  THE  ENTIRE  COMPOSITION  :  NOTE  THE  COUNTERING  THRUST  OF  THE  TREES 


colour,  lies  the  truest  expression  of  the  Italian  genius.  Of 
the  creators  of  plastic  poesy  the  Italians  are  first. 

How  much  the  influence  of  Italian  painting  has  affected 
foreigners  may  be  seen  in  countless  instances  and  most  of 
all  in  the  French  schools.  In  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Honthorst 
and  other  Netherlanders  who  have  studied  in  Italy  the 
influence  is,  of  course,  patent.  But  one  finds  it  rather  unex- 
pectedly in  such  painters  as  Brouwer  and  Jan  Steen.  The 
grandiose  figure  of  Vrow  Steen,  drunk  or  sober,  but  posed 
with  an  Italian  splendour  of  line,  appears  in  canvas  after 
canvas.  And  no  doubt  the  lady  was  built  that  way,  and 
the  master  was  proud  of  her. 

These  attributes,  so  characteristic  of  Italian  art,  mani- 
fest themselves  in  an  amplitude  of  form  which  reaches  the 
limits  of  expansion  without  overstepping  them  and  im- 
parts the  utmost  expression  of  force  and  vigour.  These  liv- 
ing lines,  built  up  in  swelling  curves  and  counter-curves, 
indicate  the  plenitude  of  strength  and  result  in  a  largeness 
of  style  which  in  the  greatest  masters  always  stopped  short 
of  over-emphasis.*  In  this  concatenation  of  perfectly  at- 


*  A  straight  line  is  the  only  thing  that  has  no  rhythm.  Nature  abhors  a 
straight  line.  A  curved  line  is  a  living  line  and  all  the  strongest  things  are 
distinguished  by  their  sinuous  curves;  e.g.  the  swelling  muscles  of  athletes 


tuned  shapes  is  echoed 
the  supreme  expression 
of  life  at  its  peak.  Line 
and  gesture  in  com- 
bination form  a  lyrical 
instrument  at  once  elo- 
quent and  expressive, 
the  true  pictorial  rhetor- 
ic, adapted  in  a  special 
degree  to  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture, 
and  akin  to  the  wedding 
of  the  melodic  line  to  ' 
harmony  in  music.  And 
it  is  through  line  and 
gesture,  in  which  inten- 
sification, accentuation 
and  emphasis  and  a 
thousand  modulations 
come  into  play,  that  all 
the  creatures  of  the  artist's 
imagination  are  brought  to 
life.  Here  the  artist's 
judgment  is  shown  in 
such  measure  as  he  can 
employ  his  means  with- 
out overstress,  regulated 
according  to  the  needs 
of  his  task  and  used  in 
a  personal  way,  but  sub- 
ject to  compositional 
and  emotional  control. 
Gesture  in  short  is  a  de- 
vice by  which  images 
are  made  to  speak  in 
lieu  of  words.  It  endows 
each  figure  with  signi- 
ficance and  explains  its 
action.  Properly  used  it 
ensures  the  maximum  of 
formal  expression  as  op- 
posed to  tenuity  on  the  one  hand  and  bloated  extrava- 
gance on  the  other. 

A  few  words  concerning  methods  of  composition  may 
not  be  amiss  here.  I  am  convinced  that  with  all  their 
science,  the  Renaissance  painters  took  no  conscious 
thought  about  the  geometrical  bases  of  their  compositions 
as  some  writers  of  to-day  would  have  us  believe.  They  did 
not  build  up  their  groups  in  terms  of  S-curves,  repeated 
or  opposed  diagonals,  verticals  or  what-not,  or  balanced 
'cylindrical  masses'  against  'rectangular  shapes'  as  is  as- 
serted in  the  now  fashionable  art  jargon.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  painter  has  left  on  record  a  single  sentence  describ- 
ing such  procedure.  It  is  merely  a  sophistical  invention  of 
the  modern  critic  and  his  'analytical  diagrams'  a  game 
that  can  be  played  with  any  picture  after  it  has  been  painted. 

and  of  the  powerful  carnivores,  the  movements  of  water,  the  beautiful  arc 
of  a  bow  held  taut  and  ready  to  spring:  when  the  bow  is  straight  its  strength 
is  spent.  The  architect  applies  an  entasis  to  the  shafts  of  his  columns. 
Curves  are  capable  of  infinite  variation,  whereas  a  straight  line  cannot 
deviate.  It  is  the  curve  in  nature  which  possesses  all  the  excitatory  quality. 
A  straight  line  means  rigidity — stillness — death.  Straight  lines  exist,  but 
these,  as  in  universal  nature  and  in  the  harmonious  revolutions  of  the 
spheres,  are  the  unseen  axes,  the  pivots  upon  which  all  things  move.  A 
plumb-line  will  reveal  the  vertical  stance  upon  which,  through  the  laws  of 
gravity,  we  preserve  our  balance,  but  again  it  is  felt — not  seen. 
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In  planning  a  composition  it  would  be  utterly  worthless. 
Geometry  exists  everywhere,  and  can  be  applied  to  even  - 
thins:.  No  one  would  be  more  surprised  at  seeing  these  so- 
called  "analvses'  than  the  painters  themselves.  The  artist's 
mind  does  not  work  that  way.  He  conceives  his  idea,  looks 
at  his  space,  if  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  adapts  his  subject  to 
it,  or  conversely,  chooses  his  space  to  suit  his  conception. 
Design  and  balance  of  parts  are  matters  of  right-seeing 
and  adaptability.  The  painter  who  knows  his  business 
resolves  evervthing  by  intuition  plus  education,  and  may  be 
trusted  to  relate  each  part  of  his  work  to  the  others  in  per- 
fect cohesion  without  resorting  to  any  abracadabra  of  the 
sophist.  There  never  was  a  painter  worthy  of  the  name 
who  worked  in  such  a  fashion.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  bend 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  but  the  reader  may  be  reminded  that 
Tintoretto  flung  his  great  picture  upon  the  ceiling  of  San 
Rocco  without  any  preparation  or  preliminary  work  what- 
ever. He  minded  nothing  of  geometry,  he  violated  all  laws 
of  perspective  and  probability,  heaving  bodies  about  in 
exaggerated  gestures  and  impossible  positions  with  the 
ease  of  a  Titan,  yet  the  structure  holds  and  gives  us  a  sense 
of  stability  in  all  parts,  without  having  recourse  to  such 
wooden  and  mechanical  understructures  as  our  would-be 
mentors  strive  to  discover  in  them.  Though  most  painters 
make  trial  sketches,  in  truth  the  painter's  imagination  is 
beyond  analysis  and  it  is  probable  that  he  sees  his  subject 
as  a  whole  before  he  begins  to  set  it  upon  canvas.  His  art 
is  'creation  by  sight-sense."  No  great  work  of  art  or  litera- 
ture was  ever  slavishly  confined  to  rules.  Satisfactory 
planning  of  a  picture  involves  a  sense  of  proportionate 
spacing  on  the  superficies  and  compensating  volumes  of 
light  and  shadow  conceived  in  colour,  a  false  quantity  in 
any  of  which  may  throw  the  entire  conception  out  of 
balance  and  result  in  complete  disharmony.  Many  a 
famous  work  shows  afterthoughts,  additions  and  pentimenti. 

The  illustrations,  all  from  acknowledged  master-works, 
have  been  chosen  as  demonstrating  how  much  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  obtained  through  masterly  disposition 
of  line  and  gesture.  The  governing  fines  'this  is  of  prime 
importance  are  described  in  curves  of  considerable  length, 
embracing  ancillary  and  shorter  lines.  In  every  case,  ex- 
pressive gesture  is  wedded  to  an  amplitude  of  form  which 
fills  and  satisfies  the  eye.  and  in  each  we  find  well-propor- 
tioned masses  in  harmonious  intervals  of  light  and  shadow, 
interlocked  in  a  complete  and  perfect  whole.  Though  it 
would  seem  superfluous  in  presence  of  the  pictures  them- 
selves to  recapitulate  these  points  in  each  case  yet  it  will 
not  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
striking  witness  they  bear  to  the  principles  enumerated 
above.  And  in  looking  at  them  we  may  see  how  truly  art 
is  a  noble  departure  from  the  commonplace,  and  how 
special  powers  have  endowed  some  men  with  a  peculiar 
sensibility  to  the  larger  aspects  of  nature  and  a  perception 
of  her  most  splendid  and  grandiose*  manifestations. 

At  this  date  nothing  can  be  added  by  way  of  tribute  to 
the  Xigkt  of  Michelangelo.  No  one  who  has  seen  this  noble 
epitome  of  womanhood  has  failed  to  be  deeply  moved  and 
even  awed  in  its  presence.  It  has  called  forth  the  despair- 
ing admiration  of  poets  and  artists  during  four  centuries. 
Apart  from  its  powerful  development  of  torso  and  limbs 
and  its  intensity  of  expression,  how  much  of  its  effect  is  due 
to  the  great  length  and  direction  of  the  line  which  flow? 
so  majestically  through  its  central  axis  is  obvious.  So  cun- 

*  I  use  this  word  in  its  true  and  original  meaning. 


ningly  is  it  adjusted  that  each  volume  and  weight  is  held 
in  perfect  counterpoise — it  is  balance  in  perfection.  Hence 
we  get  the  sensation  of  repose,  but  a  repose  which  has 
nothing  in  it  of  death.  Rather  it  suggests  the  rhythmic 
sway  of  some  low  musical  theme  in  which  the  far-off  swell 
of  the  ocean  is  heard  and  to  which  it  listens  in  patient 


Jl'PITER  AXD  10,  BY  CORREGGIO  :  THE  RHYTHMIC  BEAUTY  OF  LINE  IX 
THIS  FIGURE  IS  EVIDENT  IN  ITS  RELAXING  ATTITUDE.  YIELDING  TO 
THE  EMBRACES  OF  THE  GOD  :  NOTE  THE  SEVERAL  RECURRENT  CURVES 
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resignation.  The  expression  of  brooding,  dream-charged 
slumber  is  manifest  in  that  sweeping  curve  of  the  thigh, 
drawn  up  as  if  in  anguish  it  had  cradled  the  world.  Night, 
to  whom  the  master  has  given  this  colossal  body,  is  a  type 
of  universal  motherhood,  endued  with  strength  to  bear 
all  the  sorrows  of  her  sons  as  well  as  those  unimaginable 
but  inescapable  griefs  which  destiny  has  allotted  her.  The 
part  played  by  the  accessories  will  also  be  noted — the 
mask,  perhaps  representing  Pluto,  with  watchful  unseen 
ryes  (  they  are  deeply  undercut)  and  the  alert  owl  emerg- 
ing from  her  cavern  of  shadow. 

In  Bramantino's  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  although  shown 
here  in  a  photograph  which  falsifies  its  tone  values,  the 
harmonious  and  purposeful  grouping  is  immediately 
apparent.  The  gestures  of  all  the  figures,  each  of  which  is 
invested  with  its  own  particular  dignity,  the  dispositions 
of  their  draperies,  the  perspective  of  the  stone  troughs  in 
the  foreground  and  the  distant  rocks,  all  direct  the  eye 


ILESSANDRO  DEL  BORRO,  PROBABLY  BY  VELAZQUEZ  :  THE  COMMANDING 
i.ESTURE  OF  THIS  FIGURE  EMBODIED  IN  FORCEFUL  LINE  AND  MASS 
13    IMMEDIATELY    APPARENT    :    IT    IS   DIGNITY  STARKLY  PERSONIFIED 


inevitably  towards  the  Madonna  with  the  Divine  Infant. 
It  is  a  picture  planned  with  the  most  scientific  delibera- 
tion and  with  faultless  logic,  worthy  of  the  closest  analysis 
from  this  aspect  alone.  Yet  fundamentally,  it  is  based 
upon  the  natural  law  that  in  the  dramas  of  everyday  life 
all  crowds  and  all  subordinate  figures  tend  towards  the 
leading  actors.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  all  fine 
pictorial  compositions  in  effect  follow  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  can  never  be  aesthetically  satisfying  without  doing  so, 
however  imaginative  or  improbable  they  may  be.  In  the 
observance  of  the  Law,  the  Law  is  concealed.  It  is  only 
in  the  breaking  of  it  that  it  becomes  so  painfully  evident. 
When  Moses  wrecked  the  Tables,  wrongdoing  could  hide 
itself  no  more. 

Bronzino,  although  a  true  exemplar  of  linear  design, 
has  not  often  been  so  successful  nor  so  happy  in  composi- 
tion as  in  the  Allegory  of  Venus,  Cupid,  Folly  and  Time.  This 
work,  strongly  imbued  with  the  Florentine  tradition, 
shows  every  pictorial  incident  nicely  adjusted  to  its 
allotted  place  through  the  weavings  of  a  beautiful  and 
intricate  line  which  may  be  said  literally  to  begin  and 
end  at  the  feet  of  Venus.  In  this  entirely  'within  the  frame' 
design,  pose  and  gesture  are  adapted  to  play  their  parts 
with  the  utmost  ingenuity.  Once  the  property  of  Francis  I, 
and  painted  expressly  for  him,  this  picture  has  a  decidedly 
French  appeal  and  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
painters  of  Fontainebleau.  Its  blond,  cool  colour,  a  well- 
marked  idiosyncrasy  of  Bronzino,  and  the  sculptural 
quality  of  his  figures  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  air  of  haughty  severity  in 
the  bust  of  Alfonso  d'Este  II  by  Leo  Leone,  or  how  much  of 
its  impressiveness  is  due  to  its  rigidity  of  pose  and  to  the 
skill  shown  in  the  disposition  of  the  encircling  lines  of  the 
drapery  from  which  the  head  arises  erect  and  menacing. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  rhetoric,  this  eidolon  of  a  man,  caught 
in  the  toils  of  his  turbulent  passions  and  imprisoned  in  the 
bronze  for  all  time. 

The  outstanding  compositional  feature  of  Infidelity,  one 
of  four  square  panels  for  a  ceiling  by  Paolo  Veronese,  is 
the  arched  and  sweeping  line  formed  by  the  outstretched 
arms  of  the  woman  who  is  the  principal  actor  in  the  scene. 
She  divides  her  attentions  somewhat  unequally  between 
two  lovers,  the  idea  of  which  is  further  emphasized  in  the 
action  of  the  elder  man,  who  is  slipping  from  his  seat. 
Springing  from  the  left-hand  corner  and  counter- 
balanced by  the  backward  posture  of  the  younger  lover, 
it  is  upon  the  left  foot  of  the  elder  man  that  the  whole 
movement,  at  its  supreme  power  where  most  required,  unob- 
trusively sinks  to  rest,  like  the  diminuendo  passage  at  the 
end  of  a  musical  theme.  The  arching  limbs  of  the  trees 
meeting  overhead  enclose  and  complete  this  magnifi- 
cently designed  group.  And  the  upright  posture  of  the 
amorino  playing  a  keyed  instrument  in  the  left-hand  corner 
with  an  air  of  detachment  is  of  further  significance. 

In  his  figure  of  Io,  we  feel  that,  so  far  as  grace  of  line  is 
concerned  embodied  in  beauty  of  form,  Correggio  has 
reached  his  high-water  mark.  It  is  also  his  finest  in  actual 
drawing.  The  much-lauded  Antiope  in  the  Louvre,  with 
its  overweighted  and  uneasily  balanced  head  which  pro- 
jects itself  out  of  its  natural  plane,  cannot  compare  with 
it.  The  ordered  and  exquisite  ease  of  attitude  of  Io,  her 
air  of  relaxation,  her  gesture  of  surrender  to  the  embrace 
of  the  cloudy  immortal  who  approaches  to  envelop  her, 
have  hardly,  if  ever,  been  so  eloquently  expressed.  A  com- 
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I  iarison  between  the  treatment  of  line  and  gesture  in  this 
Inasterpiece  and  the  preceding  one  will  be  found  in- 
|  tructive  and  profitable. 

Doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  magni- 
licent  portrait  of  Alessand.ro  del  Bono,  in  the  Royal  Gallery 
1  t  Berlin.  It  had  long  been  given  to  Velazquez,  but  it 
p  excluded  from  August 
[^layer's  Catalogue  Raisonnt 
Published  in  1936.*  Yet  it 
I ;  hardly  possible  to  assign 
I  his  masterpiece  to  any  less 
Bowfcrful  hand  than  that  oi 
Ihe  greatest  of  Spanish 
I  aimers.  The  design  of  this 
I  gure,  its  feet  planted  firmly 
I  n  the  flag  of  the  conquered, 

:s  massive  silhouette,  its 

mplicity  and  its  command- 
I  ig  gesture  are  superbly  im- 
I  ressive.  The  placing  of  the 

ands,  the  angle  of  the  sword, 

le  shadow  defining  the  con- 
cur of  the  column  and  the 
||  'ampled  ensign  are  in  per- 

5Ct  counterpoise.  Any  de- 
;|  iation,  any  added  extrava- 

ance,  would  have  reduced 

lis  insolent  conqueror  from 

is  sublime  self-importance 
1 5  an  object  of  ridicule. 
■  low  easy  it  could  have 
Iieen!  The  artist's  genius  has 
I  wed  him  that  indignity, 
I  nd  created  a  veritable 


tour-de-force  in  portraiture. 

The  next  two  subjects 
may  be  taken  together.  In 
both  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
strength  of  the  composition 
rests  on  a  bridge-like  for- 
mation of  figures.  This  ar- 
rangement, with  its  focus  of 
interest  always  off  the  dead 
centre,  was  much  favoured 
by  Titian  the  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery is  one  example  of  many) 
and  frequently  adopted  by 
Rubens.  The  Flemish  mas- 
ter owed  much  to  Titian 
and  made  a  number  of 
copies  of  his  works,  both  for 
his  patron  Philip  IV  of 
Spain  and  for  his  own  edifi- 
cation. Titian's  Entombment 
(Prado)  may  be  compared 
with  his  earlier  version  of 
the  same  subject  in  the 
Louvre,  both  being  exam- 
ples of  his  resourcefulness 
in  the  treatment  of  a  single 
theme. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  Italian  influence  upon 
the  Dutchman  Jan  Steen.  The  figure  of  the  painter's  wife 
in  the  merry  domestic  scene  (Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam) 
amply  illustrates  our  remark  and  needs  no  further  com- 
ment, except  that  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  striking 
resemblance  of  the  Madonna  and  Child-like  group  be- 


•Ik  fck*;' 


'Velazquez:  A  Catalogue  Raisonne, 
iber  and  Faber,  1 936. 


THE  EXTOUBMEXT  BY  TITIAN  :  THIS  COMPOSITION  SWINGS  IN  A  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  CURVE  OVER  THE 
VERTICAL  LINE  OF  THE  SARCOPHAGUS  WHICH   THE   PAINTER   HAS  SO  CUNNINGLY  SLANTED  AT  THE  FOOT 
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danger  in  the  too  close  observance  of  academic  rules. 
Strong  witnesses  to  this  fact  may  be  cited  in  the  over- 
postured  works  of  J.-L.  David  and  his  school,  of  the  sculp- 
tors Canova,  Thorvaldsen,  Sergei  and  their  kindred,  de- 
scending by  easy  stages  into  the  banalities  of  Gibson, 
Chantrey  and  so  many  more. 

It  is  this  too  great  reliance  on  rules  and  subservience  to 
models  (a  form  of  mental  indolence),  rather  than  their 
constant  revision  and  correction  by  the  light  of  nature  and 
the  universal  laws  of  harmony,  that  so  certainly  brings 
about  this  degradation.  This  too  is  the  mischief  brought 
about  by  the  supposition  that  an  easy  road  to  composition 
is  found  by  invoking  the  arcana  of  cubes,  cylinders, 
diagonals,  S-curves,  verticals  and  such  paraphernalia 
as  we  have  referred  to.  Not  thus  did  Michelangelo  plan  his 
great  Deluge,  with  the  Ark  framed  like  a  house -to  hold  all 
that  was  left  of  God's  Creation.  The  works  of  the  masters 
were  achieved  by  taking  thought;  by  prolonged  and  serious 
meditation.  When  we  contemplate  these  matters,  we  sor- 
rowfully realize  that  painting  in  our  time  has  lost  one 
thing — its  sublimity. 

Acknowledgments  for  the  illustrations  are  due  to  The 
Phaidon  Press,  Ltd.;  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery for  photographs  on  pp.  4,  5,  6  and  9;  and  to  Messrs. 
Mansell  for  the  figure  from  Las  Hilanderas. 


DETAIL  FROM  JAN  STEEN'S  A  MERRY  COMPANY,  SHOWING 
MARKED    ITALIAN    INFLUENCE    IN    A    DUTCH  SETTING 


yond  the  table  to  a  well-known  work  of 
Giovanni  Bellini,  from  which  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  derived. 

In  our  last  illustration  it  is  the  grand  ges- 
ture and  sweeping  line,  embodied  in  fullness 
of  form  in  the  principal  figure  of  Velaz- 
quez' Las  Hilanderas,  which  make  it  one  of 
the  most  easily  memorable  figures  in  the 
whole  of  the  master's  oeuvre. 

Not  always  rising  to  this  grandeur,  Velaz- 
quez drops  occasionally  into  something  that 
looks  like  casualness.  In  The  Forge  of  Vulcan, 
although  it  has  evidently  been  carefully 
planned  (it  was  painted  in  Rome  in  1630), 
the  interest  is  too  evenly  distributed  through- 
out, and  the  figure  of  Apollo  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  toiling  blacksmiths  only  by  his 
halo.  But  he  reaches  it  again  in  the  splendid 
brooding  figure  of  Argus  and  the  stealthy 
movement  of  Mercury  in  Mercury  and  Argus,  a 
much  later  work.  In  the  perfectly  balanced 
composition  of  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
though  the  facial  types  are  not  particularly 
exalted,  every  part  and  detail  has  been 
thoroughly  considered  and  fitted  into  place, 
and  if  studied  will  not  show  a  false  line.  This  is 
what  we  mean  by  'inevitability' — that  it  is  im- 
possible to  move  anything,  without  commit- 
ting a  blunder.  Compared  with  these  last 
two  works,  The  Coat  of  Joseph  brought  to  Jacob* 
appears  as  a  commonplace  and  mechanical 
contrivance.  There  is,  of  course,  an  inherent 

*  In  the  Escorial.  Also  painted  in  Rome  in  1630,  when 
Nicolas  Poussin  was  there.  The  composition  is  much  in  the 
rule-of-thumb  manner  of  the  French  master. 


FIGURE  FROM  LAS  HILANDERAS,  BY  VELAZQUEZ  :  LENGTH  OF  LINE  IS  AGAIN  A  DOMINANT 
FEATURE  :  ITS  SINUOUS  CURVE  ENDOWS  IT  WITH  A  PECULIAR  AND  MEMORABLE  GRACE 
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THE  'DYNING  PARLOR'   AND  ITS 

FURNITURE 


By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


DURING  the  Middle 
Ages  the  English 
home,  both  large  and 
small,  grew  out  of  an  apart- 
ment named  the  'hall' ;  the 
desire  for  privacy  and  greater 
comfort  being  the  reason  un- 
derlying this  growth  of  plan. 

The  hall  was  so  important 
a  part  of  the  medieval  home 
that  it  was  also  called  the 
'house,'  the  'house-place,'  the 
'hall-house,'  and  the  'fire- 
house';  the  last  named  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  room 
with  a  fire,  which  burned 
generally  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  floor.  By  the  Fourteenth 
Century  a  type  of  manor 
house  had  been  evolved 
which  during  that  century 
and  the  next  was  built  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  both  in 
the  towns  and  in  the  country- 
side of  England  (No.  i). 

The  plan  of  this  medieval 
residence  shows  the  hall  in 
the  middle  with  its  screen  at 
one  end,  with  a  gallery  over, 

and  at  the  other  end  the  dais,  where  stood  the  high  table 
u.  ed  by  the  master,  his  family  and  his  guests.  In  the  main 
body  of  the  hall  were  the  tables  for  the  retainers  (if  a  large 
establishment)  and  the  servants.  To  the  screen  end  of  the 
hall  was  planned  the  buttery,  pantry,  and  the  kitchen,  and 
at  the  dais  end  came  the  parlour,  and  above  it  was  the 
chamber  or  'solar.'  No  rooms  were  built  above  the  hall, 
for  it  went  the  full  height  of  the  house's  two  stories;  for 
the  only  escape  for  the  smoke  from  the  central  fire  was 
through  a  hole  covered  by  a  'louvre'  in  the  roof  (No.  ii). 
The  hall  was  the  communal  dining-room  of  the  establish- 
ment; and  at  first  it  was  also  used  at  night-time  as  the 
dormitory  for  the  servants;  for  it  was  not  until  later  that 
the  comfort  of  bedchambers  for  the  staff  was  thought  of. 
The  chamber  was  the  bedroom  and  private  apartment  of 
the  master  and  mistress;  the  parlour  was  also  a  bedroom 
and  sitting-room  combined ;  for  in  a  medieval  home  every 
room,  apart  from  the  hall  and  the  kitchen  quarters,  had 
its  bed  or  beds;  the  luxury  of  a  room  being  used  solely  as 
a  bedroom  had  not  yet  been  arrived  at. 

The  desire  for  privacy  and  comfort  brought  about  two 
important  changes  in  medieval  domestic  life,  both  of  which 
affected  the  hall.  One  of  these  changes  was  caused  by  the 
master  and  his  family  deserting  the  hall  at  meal-time  in 
order  to  dine  privately  in  the  parlour  or  chamber,  thereby 


No.  I.-A  XV-CENTURY  SMALL  M 
LATER    WHEN    A    FLOOR  WAS 


ANOK   HOUSE   WITH  'HALL-HOUSE' 
INSERTED    TO    MAKE    A    ROOM  LIN 


GABLE  AND  CHIMNEY  STACKS  ADDED 
THE    UPPER    PART    OF    THE  HALL* 


leaving  the  servants  to  have  their  meals  alone;  and  the 
other,  the  earlier  change,  was  the  disuse  of  the  hall  as  the 
servants'  dormitory.  Such  alterations  in  domestic  life  took 
place  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  a  custom  that  began 
with  the  wealthy  nobility — nearly  all  customs  started  in 
the  royal  palace  and  the  noble's  mansion — took  not  years, 
but  a  century  or  more,  before  it  was  finally  adopted  in  the 
home  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  The  London  citizen  also  was 
quicker  to  adopt  such  changes  than  the  citizen  of  the  far- 
away provincial  town;  and  the  gentry  in  the  south  were 
more  fashionable  and  up-to-date  in  their  ways  than  the 
gentry  in  the  north. 

That  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  master  to  desert  the 
hall  for  meals  as  early  as  the  Thirteenth  Century  is 
evident  by  the  following  extract  written  by  Robert  Gross- 
tete,  who  in  1235  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

'As  muche  as  ye  may,  withoute  peril  of  sykenes  and  weryneys, 
eat  ye  in  the  halle  afore  youre  meyny  [household]  for  that  schal 
be  to  youre  profyte  and  worschippe.' 

Another  reference  to  the  master  not  taking  his  rr  als  in 
the  hall  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourteenth-century  po  m  The 
Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  by  William  Langland  (1330?- 
1400?). 

*  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd. 
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'Elynge  is  the  halle  eche  day  in  the  wyke, 
There  the  lord  ne  the  ladye  lyketh  noughte  to  sytte. 
Now  hath  each  riche  a  reule  to  eten  by  hym-selve 
In  a  pryve-parloure,  for  pore  mennes  sake 
Or  in  a  chambre  with  a  chymneye  and  leve  the  chief  halle 
That  was  made  for  meles,  men  to  eten  inne 
And  al  to  spare  to  spende,  that  spille  shall  another.' 

The  growing  custom  of  members  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold not  dining  in  the  hall  was  at  various  times  referred 
to  in  the  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  Royal 
Household.  For  instance,  in  Henry  VIII's  time,  in  1526, 
it  was  stated  that  'Sundrie  noblemen  and  gentlemen  and 
others  doe  muche  delighte  and  use  to  dyne  in  corners  and 
secret  places,  not  repayring  to  the  kinges  chamber  or  hall.' 
And  later  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  was 
laid  down  that  'all  eatinge  in  chambers  should  be  pro- 
hibited other  than  suche  as  are  ordynarely  allowed  to  kepe 
chambers.' 

The  first  step  towards  a  room  being  set  apart  in  a  house, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  hall,  for  the  sole  purpose 


No.  III.— SIR  HENRY  UNTON^S  MARRIAGE  FEAST:  HE  IS  SEATED  ON  A  VELVET- 
BACKED  CHAIR  IN  THE  CENTRE,  THE  GUESTS  ON  JOINED  STOOLS  WITH 
CUSHIONS  :  TEMP.  ELIZ  :  FROM  A  PICTURE  IN  THE  N.  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


No.  II.— MEDIEVAL  HALL  WITH  CENTRAL  FIRE  AND  SCREENS  :  PENSHURST  PLACE,  KENT  :  MID-XIV  CENT. 


of  taking  meals  in — i.e.  a  dining- 
room — took  place  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  For  numerous  records  exist 
that  in  a  noble  establishment  of  this 
period  the  lord,  together  with  his 
family  and  guests,  dined  in  a  room 
called  the  'Great  Chamber,'  and 
the  retainers  and  servants  dined  in 
the  hall.  Either  to  dine  with  my  Lord 
in  the  Great  Chamber  or  with  his 
Lordship's  Steward  in  the  Hall  be- 
came a  question  of  social  distinction 
that  sometimes  created  ill  feeling 
between  a  guest  and  his  host.  Mr. 
Marlivale  of  Chevington  wrote  in 
protest  to  his  neighbour  Sir  Thomas 
Kytson  (1485- 1540),  that  when  he 
dined  at  Hengrave  Hall  he  did  so  at 
the  steward's  table  in  the  hall  and  not 
at  the  table  in  the  Great  Chamber. 

It  was  only  in  a  large  and  noble 
establishment,  however,  that  the 
Great  Chamber  was  used  for  meals; 
for  in  the  small  establishment  of  the 
ordinary  manor  house  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  the  master  and  his 
family  still  dined  in  the  hall,  al- 
though they  may  also  have  taken 
their  meals  without  ceremony  in  the 
ground-floor  parlour,  which  in  such 
a  house  was  a  sitting-room  as  well 
as  a  bedroom.  Little  evidence  exists 
today  to  decide  whether  the  Great 
Chamber  in  a  noble  household  was 
devoted  entirely  to  the  purpose  of 
taking  meals  in.  This  uncertainty 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  later 
'dyning  parlor,'  which  was  unques- 
tionably a  room  set  apart  for  dining. 
In  the  majority  of  houses,  it  would 
seem  that  when  it  became  the  fash- 
ion to  have  a  'dyning  parlor,'  this 
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fa  r  m  c  r  and  h  i  s 
family.  At  Upper 
M  i  d  h  o  p  e ,  West 
YorkSj  was  a  cot- 
tage-farmhouse that 
answered  to  this  des- 
cription, in  which 
the  farmer,  up  to 
twenty-five  years 
ago,  had  taken  his 
meals  with  his  ser- 
vants in  this  medi- 
eval way.* 

This  outline  of  the 
growth  of  the  medi- 
eval house,  showing 
how  the  'dyning 
parlor'  was  evolved, 
has  been  given  in 
order  to  describe 
the  way  this  change 
affected  the  design 
of  the  contemporary 
furniture.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is 
based  on  the  evi- 
dence obtained  from 
many  contempor- 
ary inventories.  By  the  examination  of  a  few  inventories 
only,  no  general  picture  of  the  way  of  furnishing  of  a 
dining-room  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries 

*  Cf.  The  Evolution  of  the  English  House.  S.  O.  Addy.  Revised  edition  by  John 
Summerson.  1933. 


).  IV.— AN  UNUSUAL  WEST  COUNTRY  DRAWING  TABLE  WITH  LEAF  AT  ONE  END  ONLY  :  LENGTH  9  FT.  :  EXTENDED  12  FT. 
EIGHT  3  FT.  :  THE  LEGS  ARE  BOLDLY  TURNED  :  FROM  NAILSEA  COURT,  SOMERSET  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  S.  W.  WOLSEY 


fas  achieved  by  the  building  of  a  new  room,  and  this  ap- 
lied  also  to  the  establishment  that  had  a  Great  Chamber; 
it  in  the  inventories  of  great  houses  a  'Great  Chamber' 
listed  as  well  as  a  'Dyning  Parlor.' 
On  the  appearance  of  the  dining-room  proper,  the  one- 
me  importance  of 
le  medieval  hall 
fas  waning  fast.  It 
as  used  now  only 
a  festive  occasions ; 
le  traditional  pomp 
Ind  ceremony,  the 
[^tamers  and  ser- 
ants,  had  d  e  - 
arted;  for  a  new 
ge  with  different 
rays  of  living  had 
ome  in;  and  the 
1st  phase  of  the 
ledieval  hall  hap- 
ened  when  archi- 
■cts  planned  it  as 
n  imposing  vesti- 
ule  to  a  fine  man- 
ion  with  a  multi- 
licity  of  rooms. 
At  the  other  end 
f  the  social  scale  to 
his  fine  mansion, 
'as  a  cottage-farm- 
ouse  with  its 'house- 
lace,'  with  a  long 
able  at  which  sat 
ie  farm  servants, 
nd  at  a  round  table 
1  ear  the  fire  sat  the 


No.  V.— A  DRAWING  TABLE  WITH  WALNUT 
FROM  THE  OTHERS  :  LATE  XVI  CENTURY 


LEAVES  TO  THE  TOP  AND  OAK  FRAME  :  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  FRIEZE  DIFFERS 
PROBABLY  OF  WEST  COUNTRY  MAKE  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  S.  W.  WOLSEY 
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No.  VI.— JOINED  STOOL  WITH  DECORATION  OF 
LINKED  ROUNDELS  :  LATE  ELIZ.  :  S.  W.  WOLSEY 


is  possible ;  for  the 
subject  is  far  too 
complex,  ranging, 
as  has  already 
been  described, 
from  the  noble 
est  a  blishment 
with  its  large  reti- 
nue of  retainers 
and  servants  to 
the  small  estab- 
lishment of  the 
manor  house  of  a 
yeoman  family. 
There  is  also  the 
time-lag  in  the  de- 
sign between  the 
fashionable  furni- 
ture of  a  noble 
establishment  and 
the  plain  furni- 
ture made  by  the 

estate  joiner  of  a  north-country  family.  All  these  circum- 
stances have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  an  account 
of  early  furniture. 

To  consider  first  of  all  the  hall  and  its  dining  tables.  In 
the  hall  the  tables  were  placed  along  the  walls  and  the 
diners  sat  on  forms  or  benches  between  the  wall  and  the 
table.  They  therefore  sat  on  one  side  of  the  table  only,  the 
other  side  being  left  free  so  that  the  servants  could  approach 
the  table  more  easily  to  serve  the  food.  In  the  hall  of  the 
average  manor  house,  there  was  one  high  table  on  the  dais 
and  two  or  more  side-tables  in  the  body  of  the  hall — 'the 
best  borde  for  the  hye  dese  and  all  ye  side  bourdes  ligyng 
dessely  in  the  hall'  (1451). 

At  first  when  the  lord  and  his  family  took  their  meals 
in  the  Great  Chamber,  they  probably  sat  at  the  table  in 
the  same  way — on  one  side  only — as  in  the  hall.  The  room 
was  a  very  large  one  and  could  accommodate  several  long 
table-boards — the  lord's  table  and  a  second  one  for  the 

guests — supported 
on  trestles.  But  on 
the  advent  of  the 
dining  parlour  in 
the  Sixteenth 
Century,  radical 
changes  began  to 
take  place.  For 
instance,  the  din- 
ing table,  instead 
of  being  along 
the  wall  with  the 
diners  sitting  on 
the  one  side  only, 
was  now  placed 
in  the  centre  of 
the  room  and  the 
diners  sat  on  all 
four  sides.  Each 
person  had  the 
comfort  of  an  indi- 
vidual seat  in  the 
form  of  a  stool  and 

No.  VIL— A  RARE  JOINED  STOOL  WITH  ACAN-  cU~r„  c 

THUS-CARVED  LEGS  :  LATE  ELIZ.  :  S.  W.  WOLSEY  alQ    nOt    SUare  a 


bench  or  form  with  his  fellow  diners.  The  master  an 
mistress  sat  on  chairs;  this,  however,  was  not  an  innova 
tion  brought  about  by  the  new  dining  parlour;  for  th 
item  of  'ij  chayres'  was  a  not  uncommon  one  in  inven 
tories  of  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries.  Ther 
appears  little  doubt  that  these  'two  chairs'  were  the  par 
ticular  seats  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
whether  they  were  in  the  hall,  the  chamber,  or  the  par 
lour;  for  in  the  few  instances  where  such  chairs  have  sur 
vived  together  from  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen 
turies,  they  are  seldom  an  exact  pair.  One  is  slightly  smalleij 
in  size ;  for  instance,  the  back  and  the  seat  are  an  inch  nar 
rower,  the  arms  perhaps  slightly  lower,  and  also  the  seat 
showing  undoubtedly  that  one  chair,  the  larger  one,  waJ 
intended  for  the  master,  and  the  smaller  for  the  mistress."! 

The  detail  illustrated  from  an  anonymous  painting  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (No.  iii) — so  valuable  a  docul 
ment  of  Elizabethan  furnishing — of  Sir  Henry  Unton'l 
marriage  feast,  shows  the  guests  seated  on  joined  stooll 
with  cushions  around  the  table  while  Sir  Henry  Unton  sits 
in  the  middle  of  one  long  side  and  his  newly  wedded  \vif<] 
at  the  table  end. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  two  new  type 
of  dining  tables  made  their  appearance  in  inventories—) 
the  drawing  table  and  the  square  table.  The  drawing  tabl<  1 
was  supported  on  a  joined  frame  and  had  a  top,  the  are.j 
of  which  by  a  most  ingenious  invention  could  be  increased] 
to  nearly  double  its  size.  This  was  accomplished  by  pullinj  I 
out  at  each  end,  from  under  the  main  top,  two  squarJ 
leaves,  each  of  which  equalled  nearly  half  the  size  of  th«j 
upper  leaf.  This  invention  was  of  continental  origin,  an(J 
it  was  copied  by  the  English  joiner  probably  during  th  i 
second  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century;  for  the  earlies  t 
mention  of  a  drawing  table  is  in  an  inventory  of  the  'good 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset'  of  the  year  1552. 

'a  fayer  drawing  table  of  wallnuttree  vppon  iiij  carved  pilloil 
wt  iij  stooles  of  the  same  stuffe.' 

In  inventories  drawing  tables  are  listed  in  the  hall,  th- 
Great  Chamber,  and  particularly  in  the  dining  parlour 
in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  when  people  made  an  additio  t 
to  their  house  of  a  new  dining  parlour,  they  also  bougbj 
one  of  the  new  draw-top  dining  tables  to  go  in  it.  Such  a:j 
extending  table  must  have  been  very  useful  in  the  neAy 
parlour;  for  it  made  a  great  saving  of  room  when  the  to'1 
was  not  extended;  but  in  the  hall — usually  a  much  large 
apartment — there  was  less  reason  for  this  economy  in  tabl 
space.  (Nos.  iv  and  v.) 

The  second  type  of  dining  table — the  square  table — als-l 
had  a  joined  frame,  but  unlike  the  drawing  table  the  seat 
ing  accommodation  was  not  stools  but  forms.  In  inveri 
tories  square  tables  are  often  listed  in  dining  parlours  alon 
with  the  drawing  table,  thus  making  it  appear  that  the 
were  used  as  a  subsidiary  table  to  the  main  dining  tabl« 
In  the  illustration,  No.  iii,  a  square  table  with  four  me 
seated  at  it  appears  to  the  left  of  the  long  table.  The  squar 
table,  according  to  inventories,  was  also  used  in  the  ha 
and  the  Great  Chamber.  In  the  inventory  of  Hengrav 
Hall  (1603)  there  is  listed  'In  ye  Hall.  Itm,  three  squai 
bords,  wth  fast  frames  to  them'  and  also  'x  joyned  form< 
for  the  square  borde/  

*  The  sixteenth-century  custom  of  the  master  and  mistress  being  seated 
the  dining  table  on  two  armchairs,  the  other  members  of  the  family  and  tl 
guests  being  on  stools,  is  reflected  today  in  the  modern  set  of  dining  chai 
with  its  'two  carvers'  or  armchairs,  and  six  or  more  single  chairs,  whi< 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  stools. 
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.>.  VIII. — ILLUSTRATION  FROM  A  BOOK  ENTITLED  PERSPECTIVE  PRACTICAL,  1672  :  THE 
■VO  PIECES  OF  FURNITURE  SEEN  ARE  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  TEXT  AS  'COURT  CUP- BOARDS' 


What,  however,  is  very 

range  about  the  square  table 
•  that  although  in  inventories 
f  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
ames  I  it  is  listed  quite  as  fre- 
uently  as  the  drawing  table, 
et  today  a  square  table  is 
Tactically  non-existent,  and 
rawing  tables  are  extant  in 
onsiderable  numbers.  Why 
ime  should  have  destroyed 
he  one  and  not  the  other,  it 
;  difficult  to  understand;  un- 
sss  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
im  is  that  the  square  table 
xists,  but  is  not  identified  be- 
ause  'square'  did  not  mean 

table  the  frame  and  top  of 
vhich  were  exactly  square. 

A  feature  of  design  concern- 
ng  dining  tables  that  date 
rom  the  medieval  period  up 
,o  the  middle  of  the  Seven- 
eenth  Century,  is  that  the 
,teight  of  the  top  from  the 
4oor  is  3  to  6  in.  more  than 
«he  late  seventeenth-century 
lining  table,  which  is  usually 
ft  ft.  6  in.,  the  same  height  as 
he  modern  table.  What  was 
he  reason  that  our  ancestors 
iked  to  sit  at  a  high  table  ? 
That  our  later  ancestors  did 
lot  care  for  a  high  dining 
able  is  evident;  for  they  cut 
)ff  the  legs  of  any  extra-high 
able  just  above  the  stretchers, 
o  that  the  table  stood  minus 
ts  stretchers  on  the  stumps  of 


the  legs,  which  operation  reduced  the 
height  by  about  6  in.  So  common  was 
this  later  maltreatment  to  the  Elizabethan 
drawing  table — many  examples  of  which 
were  as  high  as  35  or  36  in. — that  a  large 
number  of  these  tables  are  today  without 
their  original  stretchers  and  base  blocks  to 
the  legs. 

Another  piece  of  dining-room  furniture 
that  owed  its  appearance  in  the  middle 
years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  din- 
ing 'parlour'  was  the  court  cupboard.  A 
court  cupboard  was  a  'plate  cupboard'  on 
which  was  displayed  the  garnish  of  pewter, 
the  glasses  and  drinking  vessels  belonging 
to  the  dining  table — notice  the  cupboard 
with  white  cloth  with  vessels  standing  on 
it  in  the  background  in  picture  No.  iii.  The 
development  of  the  court  cupboard  from 
the  earlier  plate  cupboard,  that  belonged 
to  the  medieval  hall,  has  been  described 
in  a  previous  article  (The  Connoisseur, 
December,  1943). 

For  years  the  design  of  the  court  cupboard 


No.  IX.— A  COURT  CUPBOARD  ELABOk  \TELY  CARVED  AND  OF  UNUSUALLY  RICH  DESIGN  :  PROBABLY  OF  EAST 
ANGLIAN  ORIGIN  :  LATE  ELIZABETHAN  .  BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  STEWART  &  TURNER  :  CF.  CONNOISSEUR,  DEC. 
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No.  X.— COURT  CUPBOARD  (?)  WITH  SMALL  CUPBOARD  ON  MIDDLIi  PLATFORM  :  INLAID  &  CARVED  :  ELIZA- 
BETHAN :  EAST  ANGLIA  :  THE  LOWER  PLATFORM  CUT  AWAY  TO  REDUCE  ITS  HEIGHT  AND  SERVE  AS  A  TABLE 


remained  unsolved.  In  all  English  furniture  books  the  'press 
cupboard',  which  is  a  piece  of  furniture  with  a  pair  of  large 
doors  below  and  one  or  two  small  cupboards  above  with  a 
shelf  in  front,  is  called  a  'court  cupboard' ;  whilst  the  piece 
that  is  really  a  court  cupboard  is  termed  a  'buffet.'  The 
first  furniture  authority,  who  identified  correctly  the  court 
cupboard,  was  an  American,  Dr.  Irving  Lyon,  who  in 
his  authoritative  work,  Colonial  Furniture  of  New  England 
( 1 89 1 ) ,  gives  an  accurate  description  of  both  the  court  and 
the  press  cupboard.  For  contemporary  evidence,  that  es- 
tablishes without  any  doubt  that  the  court  cupboard  was 
designed  with  open  shelves  supported  by  pillars  at  the 
front  corners,  the  engraving  illustrated,  taken  from  a  book 
entitled  Perspective  Practical,  published  in  1672,  can  be  cited ; 
for  in  the  text  the  two  pieces  of  furniture  shown  in  the 
print  are  described  as  'Court  Cup-boards.'  That  they  are 
different  in  detail  from  English  examples  is  explained  by 
the  book  being  a  translation  from  a  French  work.  (No.  viii.) 

One  other  problem  attached  to  the  court  cupboard, 
whic  h  unlike  its  design  still  remains  unsolved,  is  why  the 
term  'court.'  The  only  explanation  so  far  put  forward  is 
that  the  word  is  from  the  French  court  meaning  short,  but 
although  court  cupboards  are  low  in  height,  this  does  not 
appear  at  all  a  likely  explanation.  An  alternative  name  for 
'court  cupboard'  in  inventories  is  'side  cupboard.'  In  num- 
erous inventories  'ij  court  cupboards'  are  mentioned, 
which  suggests  that  in  the  Elizabethan  and  seventeenth- 
century  dining  parlour  a  pair  of  (or  two)  court  cupboards 
was  often  used — possibly  one  for  drinking  vessels  and 


glasses  and  the  other  for  the 
garnish  of  pewter.  (No.  ix.) 

The  court  cupboard,  like  the 
contemporary  drawing  tab! 
suffered  from  the  later  maltreat 
ment  of  having  its  bottom  plat 
form  cut  off  so  as  to  reduce  th 
height.  The  only  reason  for  thi 
would  seem  to  be  that  in  a  lati 
age,  when  cupboards  for  the  di: 
play  of  pewter  and  glass  wan 
were  no  longer  in  use  in  dinifl 
rooms  of  old  houses,  owing  ti 
the  china  or  earthenware  din 
ner  service  having  taken  th 
place  of  pewter,  the  court  cup- 
board was  then  converted  to  aJ 
serving  table.  Whether  this  was' 
the  reason  or  not,  a  very  largt 
number  of  court  cupboards 
have  suffered  by  being  reduced 
in  height,  similar  to  the  ex- 
ample illustrated  (No.  x).* 

A  problem  that  still  require; 
solution  is  whether  the  courl 
cupboard  that  has  a  small  cup 
board  with  door,  which  is  fittec 
on  the  middle  platform  (No.  x) 
is  a  court  cupboard  or  not.  Th< 
writer  thinks  it  possible  that  thi 
type  of  cupboard  may  hav<( 
been  a  'livery  cupboard,'  no 
an  uncommon  item  in  an  Eliza 
bethan  or  James  I  inventory 
The  livery  cupboard,  not  beinj 
a  piece  of  furniture  that  belonged  to  the  dining  parlour 
is  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  description  of  the  dininj 
parlour  and  its  furniture  written  in  the  time  of  Charles  I 
by  Randle  Holme  in  his  book,  The  Academy  of  Armory,  01 
A  Storehouse  of  Armory  and  Blazon. 

'Things  necessary  for  and  belonging  to  a  dineing  Rome. 

The  Rome  well  wanscoted  about,  either  with  Moontan  an> 
panells  or  carved  as  the  old  fashion  was;  or  else  in  larg  squar 
panell. 

The  Rome  hung  with  pictures  of  all  sorts,  as  History,  Lane 
skips,  Fancyes,  &c. 

'Larg  Table  in  the  midle,  either  square  to  draw  out  in  Leave 
or  Long,  or  Round  or  oval  with  falling  leaves. 

Side  tables,  or  court  cubberts,  for  cups  and  Glasses  to  drink  ir 
Spoons,  Sugar  Box,  Viall  and  Cruces  for  Viniger,  Oyle  an1 
Mustard  pot. 

Cistern  of  Brass,  Pewter,  or  Lead  to  set  flagons  of  Beer,  an 
Bottles  of  win  in. 

A  Turky  table  couer,  or  carpett  of  cloth  or  Leather  printec 
Chaires  and  stooles  of  Turky  work,  Russia  or  calves  Leathei 
cloth  or  stuffe,  or  of  needlework.  Or  els  made  all  of  Joynt  wor 
or  cane  chaires. 

Fire  grate,  fire  shovell,  Tongs,  and  Land  Irons  all  adorne 
with  Brass  Bobbs  and  Buttons. 

Flower  potts,  or  Allabaster  figures  to  adorn  the  windows,  an 
glass  well  painted  and  a  Larg  seeing  Glass  at  the  higher  end  c 
the  Rome.' 

*  For  evidence  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  Elizabethan  drawir 
table  and  the  court  cupboard,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  'court  cubbcrts'  are  mentioned, 
showing  that  there  were  more  than  one  in  the  room.  The 
different  types  of  dining  tables  are  interesting — the  draw- 
ing table  (note  that  it  is  described  as  'square'),  the  long 
table,  and  the  gate-legged  table  with  oval  or  round  top 
with  hinged  and  falling  leaves.  It  would  appear  that  the 
use  of  the  gate-legged  table  as  a  dining  table  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  hardly  earlier. 
The  'Allabaster  figures  to  adorn  the  windows'  sound 
amusing  and  attractive,  but  the  writer  knows  of  no  such 
figures  for  windows  extant. 

A  fact  often  not  realized  today  is  that  the  furniture  of 
the  dining  parlour — the  drawing  table,  the  square  table 
(sometimes),  and  the  two  court  cupboards — was  often 
made  en  suite.  If  the  legs  of  the  table  were  plain  turned,  the 
supports  of  the  court  cupboards  were  plain  turned,  and  if 
the  table  legs  were  carved,  the  cupboard  supports  would 
likewise  be  carved  in  a  similar  pattern. 

'1593.  A  long  table  with  a  court  cubborde,  sewtable.  40s. 
1607.  one  new  London  table  in  the  gr°at  chamber,  with  a  court 

cupboard  belonging  to  the  same. 
161  o.  a  wainscott  table  colouered  redd  and  varnished. 

a  fayer  court  cubberd  soe  coloured,  with  a  drawer  and 

cubberd  cloth  of  Indyan  stuff.' 

A  very  noticeable  feature  in  the  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century dining  parlour  must  have  been  the  carpets 
and  covers  on  the  tables  and  cupboards,  and  the  uphol- 
stery of  the  chairs  and  stools.  In  some  case  the  table  and 
cupboard  cloths,  and  the  covering  to  the  upholstery,  were 
all  of  the  same  material,  thus  giving  to  the  room  a  uni- 
formity in  treatment  and  colour.  The  following  items  from 
an  Elizabethan  inventory  illustrate  this;  and  also  how  the 
drawing  table,  cupboards  and  stools,  were  'cutt  and 
carved,'  which  suggests  they  were  all  of  the  same  pattern. 

'1594.  Great  Chamber. 

one  drawinge  table  of  walnuttre  cutt  and  carved  of  three 
leaves  longe  and  xij  stooles  cutt  and  carved.  XV  li. 
a  greene  clothe  with  a  greene  silke  frindge  for  the  same 
table.  liijs.  iiijd. 

xij  Stooles  couered  with  greene  clothe  and  frindged  with 
greene  silke.  .  iiij  li. 

one  long  carpitt  of  tapistree  for  the  same  table.  vj  li. 
one  chaire  couered  with  grene  clothe  and  frindged  with 
grene  silke.  xxvjs.  viijd. 

iiij  litle  stooles  couered  with  grene  clothe  and  frindged 
with  greene  silke.  xiijs.  iiijd. 

one  square  table,  and  a  grene  clothe  to  the  same  frindged 
with  greene  silke.  xxiiijs. 
one  silke  carpit  square  for  the  said  square  table  frindged 
with  greene  silke.  x  li. 

ij  cubbourdes  cutt  and  carved  with  two  greene  clothes  to 
the  same  and  frindged  with  greene  silke.  iiij  li. 

The  final  phase  of  the  medieval  dining  parlour,  with  its 
^  J oyne- stools,  Benches,  Cup-boards,  Massy  Tables  .  .  .  the  hos- 
pital Utensils  of  our  {ore-Fathers, ,'  as  Evelyn  writes  in  Sylva 
(1670),  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
It  was  caused  mainly  by  a  change  in  house  construction; 
for  houses  now  began  to  be  built  with  brick  walls  and  not 
timber-framed.  The  plan  of  the  new  brick-built  house 
showed  an  entrance  passage  hall  with  staircase  and  land- 
ings from  which  the  rooms  led  off.  In  such  a  house  the  din- 
ing parlour,  with  its  vertical  sash  windows,  was  often 
nearly  of  square  proportions;  hence  a  circular  or  oval- 
topped  dining  table  fitted  its  shape  better  than  a  long 


table.  In  this  new  type  of  dining  parlour  there  was  no 
room  fcr  a  court  cupboard  ;  so  our  ancestors  displayed  the 
table  pewter,  silver,  and  glass  in  what  they  called  a 
'Bcaufet,'  which  was  an  open  alcove  with  shelves  cither 
fitted  in  the  wainscot  (No.  xi),  or  enclosed  by  a  pair  of 
doors  set  in  a  corner  cupboard,  which  stood  in  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  parlour.  The  interiors  of  these  'beaufcts' 
were  painted  to  match  the  painted  wainscot. 

Thus  has  been  traced  the  evolution  of  the  dining  parlour 
with  its  furniture,  from  a  medieval  England  to  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  England. 


No  XI— A  'BEAUFET'  FITTED  INTO  THE  DEAL  WAINSCOT  :  DESIGNED 
TO  DISPLAY  PEWTER,  GLASS,  ETC.,  IN  A  DINING  ROOM  :  BELOW  STOOD 
THE  WINE  CYSTERN  :  LATE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 
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THE    CHUDOV  RELIQUARY 

IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 

By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


THE  CHUDOV  RELIQUARY  :  FORMED  AS  A  PENDANT  :  SAID  TO 
CONTAIN  A  PORTION  OF  THE  TRUE  CROSS  :  EXACT  SIZE  4£  IN. 

RUSSIAN  goldsmiths'  work  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, although  of  excellent  quality,  is  not  as  a  rule 
notable  for  distinctiveness.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century  it  was  influenced  by  an  English  vogue,  due  to 
the  establishment  in  St.  Petersburg  of  an  emporium  known 
as  The  English  Shop,  whose  goods  were  mostly  imported 
from  this  country.  In  the  later  years  it  reverted  to  a  stan- 
dard of  French  taste,  of  which  the  firm  of  Faberge  became 
the  arbiters.  But  beyond  the  sphere  of  Court  patronage 
and  that  of  the  nobility  of  the  northern  Capital  there  was 
an  amount  of  excellent  work,  particularly  jewellery,  being 
made  by  native  craftsmen,  especially  in  centres  such  as 
Mom  ow,  where  western  influences  were  less  in  evidence. 
The  splendid  panagia  (pectorale),  now  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  James  Hasson,  is  a  notable  example,  possibly  made  by 
the  monks  of  the  famous  Troitsa  Monastery  about  1825. 

In  the  old-world  atmosphere  of  Moscow,  ever  the  cen- 
tre of  Russia's  religious  life,  the  Tsars  were  married  and 
crowned.  The  Metropolitan  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  had  his  residence  adjoining  the  Grand  Palace  of 


BACK  OF  THE  CHUDOV  RELIQUARY  :  IT  IS  CARVED  IN  INTAG- 
LIO  WITH   A   DESIGN  OF  THE   ASSUMPTION   OF    THE  VIRGIN 

the  Tsars  and  was  Superior  of  the  Chudov  Monastery  in 
the  Kreml  as  well  as  the  great  Troitsa  outside  the  city.  It 
is  necessary  we  should  realize  this,  and  the  privileged  posi- 
tion which  the  Superior  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Monastery 
held,  in  order  to  understand  why  so  precious  a  gift,  with  its 
Relic  of  the  True  Cross,  should  have  been  bestowed.  In 
the  eyes  of  even  a  Tsar  it  must  have  been  a  most  treasured 
gift  and,  apart  from  its  sacredness,  was  well  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance by  its  royal  recipient.  Only  the  highest  dignitary 
of  the  Church  could  have  made  such  a  present. 

On  an  oval  plaque  of  milky  chalcedony,  \\  x  3  in.,  is 
a  cruciform  frame  fixed  by  ornamental  clamps  and  decor- 
ated with  chased  floral  forms  in  three-coloured  golds.  The 
cross  thus  formed  is  faced  with  rock-crystal  and  between 
the  arms  are  applied  radiations  in  gold,  encrusted  with  the 
traditional  inscription  fc  .  X~P  .  HHKA  (Jesus  Christ — 
Victor)  of  small  turquoises  in  high  gold  settings. 

Beneath  the  crystal  is  a  smaller  cross  of  fine  gold,  chased 
and  pierced  with  a  cruciform  slit  (under  which  is  the  relic), 
the  arms  terminating  with  clustered  rose  diamonds  of  fine 


IS 


THE  GHUDOV  RELIQUARY 

quality.  Further  fine  diamonds  form  a  sparkling  'halo'  be- 
tween the  members,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a 
crown  of  large  brilliants  of  equal  purity. 

The  back  of  the  chalcedony  plaque  is  carved,  intaglio, 
with  an  unusual  rendering  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, the  lapidaries'  work  being  of  high  quality.  The  choice 
of  this  subject  was  a  very  natural  one,  being  obviously 
dictated  by  the  dedication  of  the  Uspenski  Sobor,  i.e. 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption, — the  Metropolitan  Church, 
served  by  the  Chudov  Monastery,  the  Superior  of  which 
was  the  Metropolitan.  A  bold  ring,  edged  with  chased 
floral  sprays,  provides  for  suspension  by  means  of  the  chain, 
43  in.  long,  of  rope-twist  pattern,  the  catch-bead  of  which 
is  decorated  with  a  band  of  coloured  enamel. 

As  with  so  many  important  objects  of  art  which  have 
come  out  of  Russia  since  191 7,  while  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  importance  or  of  its  former  Imperial  ownership,  the 
particulars  brought  with  it  to  this  country  leave  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  as  to  the  occasion  of  its  bestowal  and 
thus  of  its  actual  recipient. 

It  has  been  described  as  having  been  given  by  the  Chu- 
dov Monastery  to  Nicholas  II,  and  an  unexplained  date, 


CASTING  FROM  THE  BACK  OF  THE  CHUDOV  RELIQUARY  SHOW- 
ING   IN   RELIEF   THE    FINER    DETAILS    OF    THE  ASSUMPTION 


'GOLD  CHAIN  OF  ROPE-TWIST  PATTERN  :  43  INS.  LONG  :  HERE  REDUCED 


1826,  has  been  associated  with  it.  That  it  was  made  in  the 
early  Nineteenth  Century  is  obvious,  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  presumed  to  have  been  a  gift  rather  to  Nicholas  I 
(who  was  crowned  in  1826).  Its  donor  would  then  neces- 
sarily have  been  the  famous  Filaret,  Archbishop  of  Mos- 
cow, raised  to  the  dignity  of  Metropolitan  at  the  time  of 
the  Coronation. 

Filaret  held  an  unique  position  in  the  Orthodox  Church 
throughout  half  a  century.  He  not  only  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  Nicholas,  but  also  at  that  of  Alexander  II, 
in  1856,  although  then  ninety  years  old.  During  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  he  was  regarded  as  a  veritable  Prince  of  the 
Church,  who  was  often  consulted  by  the  Tsar.  Even  before 
that,  so  high  was  he  in  Imperial  Council  that  he  was  the 
only  one,  apart  from  the  two  royal  principals,  to  whom  the 
great  state  secret  was  known  which  transferred  the  suc- 
cession from  Constantine  to  Nicholas  at  Alexander's  death 
in  1825.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  Alexander 
II  to  emancipate  the  Serfs  in  186 1 .  He  did  not,  however, 
live  to  crown  Nicholas  II,  for  he  died  in  1867,  the  year 
before  that  event. 

This,  then,  is  the  one  who,  after  the  days  of  the  Corona- 
tion, received  Nicholas  at  the  gates  of  the  Troitsa  accom- 
panied by  six  archimandrites  and  all  the  Commu  lty. 
The  royal  family,  after  Divine  Office,  visited  the  Sac  sty, 
the  Churches  and  other  sacred  parts  of  the  mona:  Lery. 
Here  was,  we  may  agree,  the  perfect  moment  for  the 
bestowal  of  this  sacred  and  valuable  gift — from  a  Prince 
of  Prelates  to  the  Tsar  of  Ail  the  Russias.  Sold  by  the  Soviet 
authorities,  it  was  later  brought  to  London. 
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ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL  DRINKING-HORNS 

By  C.   C.  OMAN 


No.  I.— ANGLO-SAXON  DRINKING-HORN  WITH  GILT  BRONZE  MOUNTS  :  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY 
FOUND  IN  A  GRAVE  AT  TAPLOW  COURT,  BUCKS,  1883  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


T! 


I  HE  literature  dealing  with  English  silver-mounted 
drinking-horns  is  exceedingly  scanty.  There  is  in 
fact  nothing  much  beyond  the  section  in  Cripps's 
Old  English  Plate  and  an  article  on  'Horns'  by  Joseph  C. 
Bridge  in  the  Journal  of  the  Architectural,  Archeeological  and 
Historic  Society  of  Chester  for  1904.  Jackson  contributed  no- 
thing original  to  the  subject  except  a  few  quotations  from 
ancient  sources  which  when  scrutinised  are  found  to  relate 
to  hunting-horns.  Dr.  Bridge's  paper  was  not  confined  to 
drinking-horns,  but  what  he  tells  us  of  them  requires  little 
correction  though  it  can  now  be 
greatly  amplified  both  from  new  lit- 
erary sources  and  by  fresh  examples. 

Horn  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  materials  for  making  drink- 
ing-vessels  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  beaker  form  is  derived  from 
a  section  of  a  horn  with  a  bottom 
stuck  into  it.  Vessels  made  of  horn 
were  certainly  in  use  in  classical 
times  and  many  primitive  peoples 
have  used  drinking-horns  since  then. 
Not  so  many,  however,  have  con- 
tinued to  use  the  horn  after  they 
have  attained  that  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation which  is  marked  by  the  wide- 
spread use  of  the  precious  metals.  It 
is  clear  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestors remained  devoted  to  their 
drinking-horns  and,  instead  of  dis- 
carding them  as  memorials  of  ancient 
barbarity,  adorned  them  so  that 
they  might  not  appear  out  of  place 
in  more  civilized  surroundings. 

The  only  complete  example  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  horn  is  still  that  (No.  i) 


found,  with  the  fragments 
of  two  others,  in  the  grave 
of  a  chieftain  at  Taplow 
Court,  Bucks,  in  1883.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  first  half 
of  the  Seventh  Century. 

When  the  treasures  from 
the  Sutton  Hoo  ship-burial 
are  properly  examined  after 
the  war  we  should  learn 
more  about  Anglo-Saxon 
horns  of  the  period  when 
paganism  was  giving  way 
to  Christianity.  The  silver 
mounts  of  from  six  to  nine 
horns  were  amongst  the 
finds  which  reached  the 
British  Museum  in  August 
1939  and  were  hurried 
away,  uncleaned  and  un-  1 
examined,  into  a  place  ofi 
safety  a  few  weeks  later.  It ! 
is  known  that  some  of  the  mounts  were  richly  engraved,  | 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  eventually  to  re- 
construct a  number  of  the  horns  in  a  convincing  manner. 

Though  we  do  not  at  present  possess  even  fragments  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  horn  of  a  date  later  than  the  Seventh 
Century,  they  were  certainly  widely  used  up  to  the  Con- 
quest. William  of  Poitiers  makes  special  reference  to  the 
looted  Anglo-Saxon  horns  used  at  an  Easter  feast  by  the 
Conqueror  and  his  followers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  horns  are  shown  in  the  scene  of 


No.  II.— BANQUET  OF  HARALD  AND  HIS  ANGLO-SAXONS  AT  BOSHAM  :  FROM  THE  BAYEUX  T.\PESTR> 
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ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL  DRINKING-HORNS 


No.  III. — HORN  WITH  SILVER-GILT  MOUNTS     C.  1340  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE  No.  IV.— FINIAL  MOUNT  OF  NO.  IH 


Harald  banqueting  at  Bosham  (No.  ii),  but  not 
in  the  one  where  Duke  William  sups  with  his 
friends  before  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Further  evidence  that  drinking-horns  were 
considered  as  characteristically  Anglo-Saxon  is 
provided  by  a  curious  tale  told  by  Gervase  of 
Tilbury  who  wrote  his  Otia  Imperialia  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Emperor  Otto  IV,  nephew  of 
King  John.  He  says  that  in  a  forest  in  Gloucester- 
shire (Dean?),  well-stocked  with  game  accord- 
ing to  English  standards,  is  a  wooded  glade  con- 
taining a  mound  about  the  height  of  a  man.  If 
a  tired  and  solitary  hunter  ascended  this  mound 
and  said  T  thirst'  a  servant  would  appear  and 
proffer  a  horn  glistening  with  gold  and  gems  'as 
was  customary  amongst  the  most  ancient  English.''  The 
draught  removed  all  feeling  of  tiredness  and  when 
the  hunter  returned  the  horn  to  the  servant  the 
latter  proffered  a  napkin  and  then  disappeared, 
refusing  any  reward  or  conversation.  One  day  a 
knight  from  Gloucester  rode  off  with  the  horn, 
but  when  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  heard  of  it  he 
punished  him  as  a  thief  but  sent  the  horn  to  King 
Henry  I,  lest  he  should  seem  to  have  acted  from 
covetousness.  To  Gervase  the  servant  was  prob- 
ably a  fairy  but  the  mention  of  the  mound  sug- 
gests a  burial-place.  Is  this  a  half-forgotten  story 
of  drinking  from  a  horn  at  the  grave  of  a  chief- 
tain? Is  not  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  one  is 
still  offered  mede  in  a  horn,  the  little  inn  at  Old 
Upsala  at  the  foot  of  barrows  containing  the 
bones  of  early  Swedish  kings  ? 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  the  use  of 
drinking-horns  as  fairly  widespread  in  England 
during  the  later  Middle  Ages.  References  in  wills 
and  inventories  are,  in  fact,  scarce,  and  in  only 
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one  inventory  have  I  found  mention  of 
more  than  a  single  horn.  This  occurs  in  the 
1420  inventory  of  the  refectory  of  Battle 
Abbey.  One  horn  with  feet  and  cover  was 
a  gift  from  a  rector  of  Hawkhurst,  the  three 
others  had  neither  feet  nor  history.  Now 
Battle,  built  to  commemorate  the  downfall 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  is  exactly 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  an  unwonted 
number  of  horns ! 

The  Conquest  appears  to  have  affected 
horns  in  two  ways.  Anglo-Saxon  horns  ap- 
pear to  have  been  without  feet.  All  post-Con- 
quest now  extant  have  feet — a  great  aid  to 
sobriety  as  the  horn  need  no  longer  be  drained 
or  else  nursed  awkwardly  in  the  drinker's 
arms  as  shown  in  the  Tapestry  (No.  ii). 

After  the  Conquest  the  use  of  horns  ap- 
pears to  have  tended  to  be  restricted  to 
occasions  when  it  was  desired  to  celebrate 
the  good  old  times.  Thus  in  1 347,  when  John 
Goldcorne  gave  the  Gild  of  the  Corpus 
Christi,  Cambridge,  the  horn  (No.  iii)  which 
has  descended  to  the  college  of  the  same 
name,  he  stipulated  that  it  should  be  used 
'fairly  freely'  by  the  brethren  at  the  feast  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day.  In  1406  William  Carent, 
a  Somersetshire  gentleman,  bequeathed  to 
his  son  his  'horn  with  cover  of  silver  and  gilt  in  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  drink  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord.' 

The  Corpus  Christi  College  horn  (No.  iii)  is  the  earliest 
of  the  post-Conquest  horns.  Originally  it  had  a  cover  sur- 
mounted by  four  acorns  of  silver-gilt.  The  present  lip-band 
is  Elizabethan  and  the  shield  with  the  college  arms  is 
Eighteenth  Century,  but  the  legs  and  the  finial  in  the  form 
of  a  watchman  peering  from  a  battlemented  turret  (No. 
iv)  are  original.  (His  crown  is  later.) 

The  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  example  (No.  v)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  by  the  founder  Robert  Eglesfield 


No.  VII.— THE  PUSHY  HORN  :  SILVER  GILT  MOUNTS,  C.  1440  :  COURTESY  OF  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  VI.— HORN,  WITH  SILVER-GILT  MOUNTS,  C.  1340  :  COURTESY  OE  LORD  LEE  OF  EAREHAM 


(d.  1349).  The  present  cover  surmounted  by  an  eagle 
(taken  from  the  college  arms)  was  made  by  a  Charles  II 
silversmith  using  the  mark  HP  in  monogram.  The  bands 
are  inscribed  in  black  letter  with  the  word  'Wasseyl.'  The 
tip  is  a  monster's  head.  It  has  long  been  used  at  the  Christ- 
mas gaudy  and  was  already  in  1638  one  of  the  sights  of 
Oxford,  a  city,  according  to  Richard  Brathwait  ('Drun- 
ken Barnaby'),  so  given  over  to  learning  that — 
'  Each  thing  theres  the  Muse's  Minion, 
The  Horn  at  Queens  speaks  pure  Athenian.' 

The  horn  (No.  vi)  belonging  to  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  is 

also  of  fourteenth-century  date. 
It  differs  from  the  other  Eng- 
lish horns  in  that  the  bands  to 
which  the  feet  are  attached  are 
harnessed  together,  a  feature 
common  amongst  Scandinavian 
horns.  Though  it  has  no  history, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  W.  W.  Watts  was  right  in 
claiming  it  as  English.  The  tip 
in  the  form  of  a  monster's  head 
is  particularly  fine. 

The  Pusey  Horn,  since  1938 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, is  the  earliest  example  of 
fifteenth-century  date  (No.  vii). 
The  band  to  which  the  legs  are 
attached  is  inscribed  in  black 
letter — 

'  I  Kyng  Knowde  geve  Willyam 
Pecote 

Thys  home  to  holde  by  thy  lond.' 

'Pecote'  is  evidently  a  blunder 
by  the  silversmith  who  con- 
verted the  'w'  of  his  client's 
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No.  VIII.— HORN,  SILVER-GILT  MOUNTS,  C.  1490  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL 


name  'Pewse'  into  'co'  and  the  long  V  into 't.'  According 
to  a  legend  retailed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1 790 
by  the  Second  Earl  of  Radnor,  the  horn  and  the  manor  of 
Pusey,  Berks,  were  given  by  Cnut  to  the  original  Pusey  who 
had  warned  him  of  an  ambush  planned  by  the  Saxons.  The 
sheep's  head  which  forms  the  tip  recalls  that  Pusey  had 
disguised  himself  as  a  shepherd  whilst  amongst  the  Saxons. 
Many  of  our  medieval  ancestors  were  at  a  loss  to  provide 
evidence  as  to  how  they  had  got  their  lands  and  this  story 
is  no  stranger  than  the  forgery  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 
of  a  whole  chronicle  to  secure  Crowland  Abbey  its  lands. 
The  Pusey  Horn  was  produced  in  court  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1684  and  remained  at  Pusey  until  the  Bir- 
kenhead Act  put  an  end  to  this  form  of  feudal  tenure. 

The  horn  (No.  viii)  belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital  dates 
from  about  1490.  On  the  band  is  engraved  in  black  letter 
Tn  on  is  al,'  a  mystical  inscription  also  found  on  some  late 
medieval  rings  and  monumental  brasses.  The  ball  on  the 
tip  is  embossed  with  a  rose. 

The  latest  of  the  English  medieval  drinking-horns  is 
known  to  me  only  through  an  illustration.  When  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  Whitaker  was  compiling  his  History  of  Craven  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  last  century  he  was  shown  at  Gisburne 
a  horn  belonging  to  Lord  Ribblesdale.  Nothing  was 
known  of  its  history  but  he  included  in  his  book  a  litho- 
graph plate  taken  from  a  drawing  washed  in  with  water- 
colour  (No.  ix).  A  fairly  good  idea  can  be  obtained  from 
this  and  from  his  description.  The  three  legs  are  parcel- 
gilt  and  wear  armour  of  about  1480  but  the  form  of  the 
capitals  used  in  the  inscriptions  suggest  a  date  nearer  1520. 
These  read  as  follows:  1.  round  the  lip,  'nolite  ex- 
tollere  cornu  in  alti,'  2.  round  the  middle,  'qvi  bibat 
me  adhuc  sm  (et),'  3.  round  the  bottom  band,  'qvi 
pvgnat  contra  tres  perdet  dvos.'  The  first  two  are,  of 
course,  irreverent  twistings  of  scriptural  texts  (Ps.  lxxv. 
6  and  St.  John  iv.  13),  thus  the  former  'set  not  your  horn 
on  high,'  is  a  warning  not  to  spill  the  contents,  whilst  the 
latter,  'whosoever  drinketh  of  me  to  this  point  shall  thirst,' 
indicates  that  the  horn  is  only  half-emptied  at  the  middle 
band.  The  third  inscription,  'whoso  fighteth  against  three 
shall  loose  two,'  means  that  the  three-legged  horn  will  get 
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the  better  of  the  two-legged  man 
in  a  struggle.  The  tip  in  the  form 
of  a  devil's  head  does  not  look 
contemporary.  The  Ribblesdale 
peerage  became  extinct  in  1925 
but  the  horn  may  well  have  left 
the  family  much  earlier,  seeing 
that  our  only  record  dates  from 
about  1805. 

England  was  not  the  only 
part  of  the  British  Isles  to  use 
mounted  drinking-horns  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  No  Welsh  ex- 
amples survive  though  Welsh 
literature  shows  that  horns,  per- 
haps not  mounted,  were  used. 
Ireland  can  show  the  fifteenth- 
century  horn  of  the  Kavanagh 
family,  which  was  perhaps  ori- 
ginally a  hunting-horn.  No  Scot- 
tish example  is  known  but  Mr. 
J.  Storer  Clouston  has  suggested 
that  one  of  the  finest  horns  in  the 
National  Museum,  Copenhagen,  may  have  been  made  at 
the  charges  of  some  Orkney  nobles  towards  the  end  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  It  is  richly  engraved  with  coats  of 
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AN  ENGLISH  COACH  IN  THE 
ORUZHEINAIA  PALATA,  MOSCOW 

By  THE  LATE  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


MANY  years  ago  in  the  course  of  my  study  of  the 
priceless  collection  of  old  silver  at  the  Kremlin, 
Moscow,  I  made  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the 
coaches  and  carriages  of  the  old  Court  of  Russia  assem- 
bled in  the  Oruzheinaia  Palata.  The  most  important  was 
a  great  coach  of  carved  and  gilt  wood,  with  'curiously 
painted  panels,'  of  historic  association  with  England  as  the 
supposed  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Tsar  Boris  Godu- 
nov  (reigned  1 598-1 605).  That  it  is  not  possible  to  support 
this  tradition  hardly  detracts  from  its  interest,  for  it  was 
certainly  a  gift  dispatched  by  one  of  the  many  special  mis- 
sions from  the  English  Muscovy  Company. 

The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  into  Russia  was, 
like  the  East  India  Company  or  the  Levant  Company, 
one  of  the  great  trading  companies  established  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  the  Russian  Company  sharing  with  the 
purely  diplomatic  missions  in  forging  a  link  between  Rus- 
sia and  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth 


Centuries.  Valuable  presents  always  formed  an  important 
part  of  such  diplomacy  and  much  of  the  fine  English  silver 
in  the  Kremlin  Collection  came  to  Russia  in  this  way. 

Thus  a  special  mission  was  sent  to  England  by  Ivan  IV 
in  1556  to  Mary  I  and  the  ambassador  returned  to  Russia 
laden  with  valuable  presents  of  silver.  Anthony  Jenkinson 
in  the  following  year  sailed  on  his  first  mission  to  Russia 
and  has  left  an  instructive  and  amusing  account  of  the 
banquet  given  by  Ivan.  Another  embassy  followed  in  1571 
when  Jenkinson  took  splendid  gifts  of  plate  from  Elizabeth. 
Then  there  was  that  of  Sir  Jerome  Horsey  who,  in  1 581 , 
and  again  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Feodor  Ivan- 
ovich,  took  handsome  gifts.  Presents  taken  by  the  same 
emissary  to  Boris  Godunov,  Feodor's  successor,  were  so 
magnificent  and  so  considerable  that  Boris  spent  a  whole 
day  in  examining  the  jewels,  plate  and  armour.  'The 
Empress  was  especially  struck  by  the  loud  and  musical 
sound  of  some  organs,  all  gilt  and  enamelled.' 
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The  first  embassy  under  James  I  occurred  shortly  after 
his  accession,  possibly  in  1604,  when  the  presents  to  Boris 
and  the  Tsarina  included  'a  charyott,  two  great  flaggons,  a 
christall  cuppe,  a  bason  and  ewer,  two  haunche  pottes  and 
one  standing  cuppe.' 

In  1620  John  Meyrick  started  on  a  second  mission  from 
James  I,  this  time  to  the  Tsar  Michael,  first  of  the  Roma- 
nov line,  taking  a  vase  of  crystal  and  gold,  four  flagons  and 
a  salver  and  ewer,  all  of  gold,  for  the  newly  appointed 
Patriarch  of  Moscow,  Filaret,  father  of  the  young  Tsar. 

English,  Italian  and  French  built  carriages  were  fav- 
oured presents  with  the  various  courts  of  Europe  and, 
since  no  credence  can  be  given  to  the  tradition  of  the  pre- 
sent coach  having  been  the  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  'Charyott'  mentioned  above  as  a 
gift  from  James  I  to  Boris  Godunov  maybe  the  one.  This 
could  perhaps  hardly  be  the  case  on  stylistic  grounds. 
IBut,  style  and  decoration  apart,  the  latest  handlist  of  car- 
riages, issued  by  the  Oruzheinaia  Palata  in  1929,  defin- 
itely affirms  that  it  was  a  present  in  1625  from  the  English 
"King.  Though  not  identified  byname, this  "English  King" 
would  have  been  our  First  James  and  the  recipient  (the 
then  reigning  Tsar)  would  have  been  Mikhail  Feodoro- 
vich,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  161 3  and  reigned  until 
1645.  Though  James  died  early  in  that  year  corroboration 
that  such  a  coach  was  being  built  in  England  in  1624  is 
obtained  from  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  May 
14th.  'A  letter  to  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Companie  of 
Goldsmiths'  states  'Whereas  we  understand  that  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  trading  into  Russia  are  preparing  a 


coach  or  charriott  of  good  vallew  for  a  present  to  that  Em- 
perour  in  the  adorning  whereof  they  are  to  employ  a  great 
number  of  nailes  of  beaten  silver  which  nevertheless  they 
desyre  should  be  of  a  meaner  alloy  (as  fitter  for  driving  and 
enduring  the  hammer)  than  the  standard  now  allowed, 
being  of  too  softe  a  temper  for  that  use;  we  therefore  ac- 
cording to  his  Majestie's  pleasure  on  that  behalf  have 
thought  good  to  require  you  notwithstanding  your  charter 
or  constitucions  of  your  company  to  permitt  and  suffer  for 
this  extraordinary  occasion  such  quantitieof  nailes  or  other 
silver  plate  ...  to  be  made  of  such  an  alloy  as  .  .  .  the  said 
Company  shall  desyre,  for  which  this  shall  be  your  suffi- 
cient warrant  and  discharge.'  From  Sir  W.  Prideaux's 
Memorials  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  I,  137,  we  learn  that 
these  nails  were  made  by  a  Mr.  Tirrie,  lately  elected  a 
Warden  of  the  Company. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  illustrations  that  some  of  the 
decorative  details,  in  particular  the  lofty  erections  back 
and  front,  are  obviously  later.  The  coach  is  said  to  have 
been  restored  in  1678,  but  one  would  be  inclined  to  put 
these  additions  even  later  than  that. 

It  is  very  rich  in  total  effect,  the  body  with  its  coloured 
relief  panels,  its  crimson  velvet  canopy  supported  by  eight 
pillars  with  carved  bases  and  caps,  gold  fringed  and 
studded  with  silver  nails  and  rosettes;  its  wheels,  et  .,  of 
green  and  gold.  The  back  and  front  erections  are  gil  ,  the 
former  bearing  the  Imperial  Double-headed  Ea(,le  of 
Russia  and  below,  between  the  caryatid  figures,  the  arms 
of  Moscow  (St.  George  and  the  Dragon).  Within,  on  the 
royal  seat,  the  Russian  arms  are  again  displayed. 


A    QUATTROCENTO  BUST 

DESIDERIO    OR    FRANCESCO    DI    GIORGIO  ? 

By  CYRIL  G.  E .  BUNT 


AMONG  the  many 
questions  to  be  re- 
solved by  future  gen- 
erations of  art-experts  are 
some  which  only  actual 
documentation  could  defi- 
nitely settle.  I  am  thinking 
just  now  especially  of  some 
particularly  difficult  ques- 
tions of  ascription  to  this  or 
that  famous  artist — such 
questions  as  we  find  spring- 
ing up  like  thistles  in  the 
field  of  Sienese  and  Floren- 
tine  sculpture  of  the 
Quattrocento. 

Not  one  of  the  least 
important  of  these,  and 
certainly  typical,  is  the  iden- 
tification of  the  artist  respon- 
sible for  the  celebrated  pro- 
file portrait  of  a  young  girl 
which  is  here  reproduced. 

The  original  of  this  beau- 
tiful relief  has  been  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Victoria 
tnd  Albert  Museum  since 
it  was  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Henry  Vaughan  in 
1900.  It  had  long  been 
known  to  connoisseurs  the 
world  over  and  one  might 
have  reasonably  supposed 
that,  with  the  publication 
of  the  Museum's  official 
Catalogue  of  Italian  Sculpture 

in  1932,  where  it  is  given  to  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  the 
matter  could  have  been  considered  settled  as  far  as  reason- 
ably possible. 

But  only  a  matter  of  three  years  afterwards,  the  late 
Selwyn  Brinton,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Francesco  di 
Giorgio  Martini  of  Siena,  1935,  perpetuates  the  claim,  first 
made,  I  believe,  by  Venturi  many  years  ago,  that  Fran- 
cesco was  the  artist  responsible  for  its  creation. 

'I  come  now,'  says  Brinton,  'to  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive marble  reliefs  in  the  whole  art  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance— the  profile  portrait  of  a  young  girl  .  .  .  which, 
though  disputed,  is  given  by  Senator  Venturi  authorita- 
tively to  the  hand  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio  Martini.'  The 
italics  are  mine.  He  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the 
ascription  to  Desiderio  in  the  Museum  catalogue,  although 
the  title  page  would  have  shown  it  to  have  the  weight  of 
Sir  Eric  Maclagan's  reputation  behind  it.  We  may  perhaps 
here  see  an  example  of  an  attitude  of  mind  all  too  preva- 
lent among  our  writers  on  art,  of  preferring  any  foreign 
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expert's  opinion  rather  than 
that  of  a  British  authority. 

Not  that  the  authorship 
of  this  fine  panel  can  as  yet 
be  documented.  It  cannot. 
But,  just  as  Balcarres,  in  his 
Donatello,  1903,  follows  Sem- 
per's  reference  to  it  as  of  the 
school  of  Donatello  in  his 
monograph  on  that  artist 
published  in  1887  (again, 
perhaps,  the  kow-tow  to 
foreign  expertise),  so  Brin- 
ton follows  Venturi  in  giving 
it  to  Francesco  di  Giorgio. 
Neither  Semper  nor  Bal- 
carres give  it  definitely  to 
Donatello.  They  do  no  more 
than  say  that  it  shows  his 
style  and  influence.  We  may 
indeed  dismiss  the  thought 
of  ascribing  it  to  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, as  also  Schubring's 
tentative  ascription  to  Fran- 
cesco di  Simone. 

The  question  of  who  was 
the  author  assumes  the 
greater  importance  since  it 
is  not  only  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  relief  which  is 
affected  by  the  decision. 
There  is  the  equally  fine 
copy  in  the  Castello  Sfor- 
zesco  at  Milan,  which  only 
varies  in  being  an  oval  and 
having  the  arm  truncated.  Then  there  is  the  stucco  version 
in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin,  which  came  from 
Florence.  Perhaps,  also,  we  should  include  a  somewhat 
similar  relief  sold  at  the  Camile  Castiglioni  sale  at  Amster- 
dam in  1925.  This,  though  possibly  by  the  same  hand,  is 
inferior  to  the  others  and  differs  from  them,  being  draped 
over  the  shoulders  and  breasts.  Moreover,  it  is  not  so 
well  proportioned  to  the  frame  and  the  features  lack  that 
serenity  and  poise  which  our  relief  exhibits.  Again,  as 
Brinton  records,  'Senator  Venturi  goes  further  in  suggest- 
ing for  the  original  of  the  profile  relief  of  London  and 
Milan  the  charming  bust  of  a  girl ...  in  the  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich  Museum,  Berlin  .  .  .  placing  both  these  busts'  (he  is 
here  coupling  the  Berlin  bust  with  that  in  the  Wemyssj 
Collection)  'under  the  name  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio.' 

We  have  therefore  more  than  just  a  single  art  object 
depending  upon  the  resolution  of  the  question.  We  may 
here  point  out  that  the  Castiglioni  panel  is  ascribed  to 
Francesco  simply  on  the  strength  of  Venturi's  ascription 

{Concluded  on  page  60) 
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OF  CLOWNS  AND  TINSEL 

A  STUDY  IN  MOTLEY 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


■A  PANTOMIME  ROW,  BY  WILLIAM  M'CONNELL,  FROM  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  WILDERSPIN,  I860 


way  backstage  among  giants  and  'big 
heads'  and  property  vegetables,  finding 
everything  very  different  from  what  it 
seemed  from  in  front. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Wilder- 
spin's  dress  was  rather  like  that  of  the 
'  gent,'  a  familiar  stooge  then  (says  Mr. 
Halliday)  'of  recent  introduction'  to 
pantomime,  a  small-part  man  whose 
humiliations  at  the  hands  of  Clown 
were  a  source  of  joy  to  the  many.  So  it 
naturally  followed  that  Mr.  Wilderspin 
suddenly  found  himself  tripped  up, 
pelted  with  canvas  turnips  and  carrots, 
and  generally  mishandled.  Such  things 
happen  in  fiction.  Indeed,  as  Clown 
handsomely  remarked,  the  mistake  was 
not  discovered  till  he  tried  to  tear  Mr. 
Wilderspin's  coat  up  the  back  and  could 
not  do  so — 'the  vestment  not  being 


R.  HORATIO  WILDERSPIN— and  should  this 
catch  the  eye  of  any  actual  Horatio  Wilderspin, 
he  can  rest  assured  that  no  reference  is  made  or 
intended  to  any  living  person  whatsoever — Mr.  Horatio 
I  Wilderspin  was  one  of  those  entertaining  young  men  of  the 
I  Verdant  Green  variety,  who  abound  in  a  well-defined 
)  phase  of  Victorian  fiction.  They — Verdant  Green  and  the 
rest  of  them — were  inexperienced  to  the  verge  of  idiocy — 
j  the  butts  of  wags,  the  dupes  of  rogues.  Yet  somehow  they 
^were  so  likeable,  so  nice,  that  an  occasional  ramble  in  their 
I  company  is  still  a  pleasant  relaxation.  Of  such  was  Mr. 
'  Horatio  Wilderspin,  a  character  who  might  have  been 
created  by  'Cuthbert  Bede'  had  he  not  in  fact  been  created 
by  Andrew  Halliday. 

You  can  read  about  him  (if  you  can  find  a  copy  of  the 
book)  in  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Wilderspin  on  his  Journey 
through  Life,  published  in  i860  with  entertaining  illustra- 
tions of  a  Dicky  Doyleish  sort  by  William  M'Connell.  He 
I  comes  into  money,  does  young  Mr.  Wilderspin,  commits 
divers  gaffes  and  extravagances,  goes  into  Parliament  and 
1]  has  a  cut  at  the  Stage.  We  watch  his  Richard  III,  looking 
1  'like  the  coloured  edition  of  Mr.  Skelt's  great  portrait  come 
jjout  of  its  (window)  frame.'  We  follow  him  when,  on  an 
{•  earlier  occasion,  he  makes  his  first  visit  backstage. 

Mr.  Wilderspin  had  long  wished  to  go  behind,  though 
the  most  he  had  ever  achieved  in  that  way  was  .  .  .  talking 
lio  a  clown  who  kept  a  tavern  in  Long  Acre.'  When  at 
length  he  did  so,  he  managed  to  walk  into  a  pantomime 
dress  rehearsal.  'It  was  not  often  that  they  had  dress  re- 
•  learsals  of  a  pantomime,'  remarks  his  author,  uneasily 
:onscious  that  much  old  panto  business  was  a  sort  of  tradi- 
ional  'mystery' ;  but  there  was  Mr.  Wilderspin  losing  his 
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GR1MAI.DI  AT  HIS  FAREWELL  BENEFIT,  1828,  BY  H.  BROWN 

specially  adapted  by  previous  disruption  and 
light  tacking  together  for  that  purpose.' 

Here  we  may  politely  return  Mr.  Wilderspin 
to  his  shelf,  but  not  so  Clown.  I  refer  primarily 
to  Pantomime  Clown,  rather  than  to  the  drolls 
of  the  Circus  or  the  genius  of  Grock — but  Clown 
in  some  fashion  survives,  if  in  shrunken  state  and 
with  much  of  his  business  gone  to  other  parts  of 
the  show.  When  the  Robbers  burgle  the  haunted 
house  and  rather  unreasonably  seek  repose  in 
collapsible  beds  amidst  cohorts  of  ghosts  and 
other  inconveniences,  they  are  borrowing  from 
Clown  and  Pantaloon.  (I  recall  from  my  youth 
an  exceptionally  funny  and  traditional  curtain 
to  a  scene  of  this  sort,  when  the  Baron,  solemnly 
playing  carols  on  a  harmonium,  went  down  a 
trap  with  a  lot  of  red  fire,  uneasily  conscious  of 
two  very  tall  turnip-headed  spectres  descending 
to  Hell  on  each  side  of  him  .  .  .) 

Harlequinade  has  shrunk — when  it  is  played 
at  all — to  a  'closer.'  Time  was  when  it  domi- 
nated its  part  of  the  show;  nor  did  you  have  to 
wait  till  the  Christmas  holidays  for  it.  Easter  or 
any  other  likely  season  was  good  enough  for 
panto.  There  was  'Harlequin  this'  and  'Harlequin 
that,'  and  Mr.  Grimaldi  could  sing  'Hot  Codlins' 
or  'Tippity-witchet'  in  any  of  them.*  And  had  to 

*  A  snuff-box  stated  to  have  been  used  by  Grimaldi  when  sing- 
ing the  latter,  extremely  popular,  song  was  lent  by  Mr.  Fred 


sing  it,  or  the  house  was  liable  to  stop  the  show  till  he  did.  There 
was  no  nonsense  about  song-hits  going  out-of-date  in  those  days. 

One  of  Grimaldi's  clown  dresses  is  in  the  London  Museum,  to 
which  it  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Crabbe,  a  member  of  the  Mathews 
family.  When  Grimaldi  died  in  1837,  Tom  Mathews  and  Barry  both 
claimed  that  his  mantle  had  descended  upon  them.  At  any  rate 
Mathews  had  this  dress  of  his,  for  Grimaldi  had  given  it  to  him 
about  1836. 

At  the  end  of  his  life  Grimaldi  was  more  or  less  totally  incapaci- 
tated, so  this  dress  'must  have  been  used  at  or  before  his  last  per- 
formance in  1828.'  I  quote  from  the  very  useful  catalogue  of  Costume 
at  the  London  Museum,*  and  it  is  indeed  tempting  to  think  that 
here  may  be  the  actual  cos-tume  worn  by  the  crippled  clown  at  that 
last  benefit  at  the  Lane,  when  he  went  through  a  scene  seated  in  a 
chair,  made  a  sad  little  speech,  and  stood  in  pathetic  helplessness  till 
Harley  led  him  away  from  the  cheering.  He  then  gave  his  wig — a  new 
one — to  Harley  for  a  remembrance ;  but  the  dress  he  was  wearing . .  .  ? 

That  in  the  London  Museum  is  unlike  Cruikshank's  rendering 
of  the  scene  in  his  famous  plate  of  The  Last  Song,  which  again  is  un- 
like H.  Brown's  print  of  Mr.  Grimaldi  as  he  appear d  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
on  the  27th  of  June  1828.  Probably  Cruikshank  was  romancing  in  The 
Last  Song,  which  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  more  than  a  composi- 
tion— and  a  good  one  at  that;  but  Brown's  print  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  reliable.  It  seems  to  show  a  striped  dress,  and  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  suggestion  by  Cruikshank  himself  that  Grimaldi  actually  wore  a 
striped  dress  on  another  occasion. 

Terry  to  the  British  Theatrical  Loan  Exhibition  (1933;  No.  68).  It  had  been  given  by 

Sir  Henry  Irving  to  Ben  Terry,  father  of  the  Terry  family. 

*  2nd  edition,  1935.  See  also  Twenty-five  Tears  of  the  London  Museum  (1937). 
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In  the  course  of  his  clowning,  Grimaldi  would  have 
tany  dresses  of  different  design,  and  that  in  the  London 
luseum  was  probably  one  left  over  from  some  earlier 
iumph.  Its  cut  suggests  to  me  a  comparison  with  the 
uasi-antique  costumes  that  made  King  George  IV's 
oronation  (1821)  so  splendidly  ridiculous.  All  the 
ime,  though  lavishly  ornamented,  the  dress  is  a  good  deal 
mpler  than  that  stated  to  have  been  worn  by  Whimsical 
/alker  at  the  Lane  from  1900  onwards,  and  now  in  the 
1  ondon  Museum,  to  which  it  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
rnest  S.  Makower.  Here  we  have  the  full  traditional 
rray,  complete  with  wig,  sausages  and  red-hot  poker.  In 
is  latter  years  Whimsical  Walker,  who  died  in  1934, 
outly  upheld  the  tradition  of  clowning  at  the  circuses 
eld  at  Olympia,  where  he  became  as  familiar  a  figure  as 
e  had  been  on  the  boards. 

Looking  at  dresses  like  these,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
esigners  of  the  old  'Scenes  and  Characters'  or  the 
leatrical  portraits  embellished  with  tinselling  came 
retty  near  the  truth  after  all.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  short 
an  of  prints — coloured,  silked  and  ornamented — from  the 
trge  collection  owned  by  Messrs.  C.  &  W.  May,  old-estab- 


JOVVN'S  DRESS  WORN*  BY  WHIMSICAL  WALKER  :  IN  THE  LONDON  MUSEUM 


SIGNOR  PAULO  AS  CLOWN  (ONE-TIME  GRIMALDI'S  RIVAL)  :  COLOURED 
SILKED  AND  TINSELLED  PRINT  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  C  &  W.  MAY 


lished  theatrical  costumiers  hard  by  the  Garrick  Club. 
Signor  Paulo  as  Clown  reminds  us  that,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  Grimaldi's  place  for  a  season  at  Sadler's  Wells  in 
1 81 7,  a  war  of  placards  broke  out  and  Joe  returned  to  find 
'Joey  for  ever!'  'No  Paulo,'  'No  Grimaldi'  plastered  all 
over  the  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home  in  Spa 
Fields.  The  portrait  of  Paulo,  here  reproduced,  has  its  con- 
temporary colour,  silk  and  tinselling.  In  Mr.  Blanchard  as 
Pantaloon  it  has  what  is  doubtless  its  original  pendant. 
(Picking  up  a  wretched  cat  by  its  tail,  as  Pantaloon  is  do- 
ing in  this  print,  was  still  thought  funny  in  those  days.) 

To  complete  the  traditional  caste  of  panto  I  have  chosen 
Mr.  Bonner  as  Harlequin  and  Miss  L.  Johnstone  as  Columbine. 
Harlequin  has  altered  as  little  as  any  panto  figure,  but 
Columbine  has  changed  out  of  all  recognition,  for  the 
stiffly  outstanding  ballet-skirt,  as  now  understood,  was  not 
introduced  until  a  good  deal  later  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Skirts  of  pantominc  and  other  fairies,  or  indeed  those 
of  any  feminine  'leg  part,'  might  be  so  daring  as  to  expose 
the  knees,  but  that  was  the  absolute  limit.  The  print  of 
Mrs.  Honey  as  Psyche,  published  by  J.  Fairburn,  Minories, 
one  of  the  best-known  purveyors  of  such  pleasing  trifles, 
serves  sufficiently  well  to  demonstrate  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  dresses  which  set  off  the  charms  of  Vestris  and 
other  stage  beauties. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Connoisseur,*  I  noted  ic 
varieties  of  tinsel  prints,  old  and  new,  that  collectors  ire 
likely  to  meet  in  their  quest.  According  to  the  list  there 
given,  the  prints  of  Paulo,  Blanchard,  and  Bonner  would 

*  'Tinsel  Terror,' July  1943;  see  also  'Prints  and  Tinsel,'  April  1932. 
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fall  in  Category  4  (old  prints  with  old  colour,  tinselling, 
etc.;  that  of  Bonner  has  been  relaid),  and  those  of  Miss 
Johnstone  and  Mrs.  Honey  in  Category  5  (as  having  had 
some  colour  added  to  them,  notably  on  the  skies,  in  recent 
times).  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Honey  as  Psyche  seem  to  have  been 
popular.  One  (after  R.  J.  Lane)  was  painted  by  Samuel 
Raven  as  a  snuff-box  lid.  An  example  was  lent  by  the  late 
Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips  to  the  British  Theatrical  Loan  Exhi- 
bition (1933;  No.  70).  But — as  Mr.  Phillips,  a  'Raven'  en- 
thusiast, would  have  told  you* — that  painter's  range  was 
extensive;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  when  Harlequin  and 
Friar  Bacon  was  playing  at  Birmingham,  Grimaldi  himself 
was  portrayed  by  Raven  on  one  of  those  large,  circular 
boxes  of  papier  mdche.  'The  resemblance  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  he  had  it  copied,  and  brought  away  in  all  six  boxes, 
which  he  presented  to  friends,  not  retaining  one  for  him- 
self.' It  was  from  one  of  these  boxes  that  the  well-known 
portrait  of  Grimaldi  in  private  dress,  used  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  Boz's  Memoirs  of  the  'Garrick  of  Clowns,'  was  en- 
graved by  Greatbatch.  Its  merit  as  a  likeness  scarcely  re- 
conciles one  to  its  presence  in  a  book  illustrated  with  such 
considerable  verve  by  Cruikshank. 

It  has  its  full  share,  has  this  portrait,  of  the  proverbial 
melancholy  of  the  clown-in-private-life.  No  clown  should 
ever  be  seen  in  public  apart  from  his  grease-paint  and 
motley,  which  is  why  the  tinsel  print  and  its  kind  are  often 
preferable  to  more  'serious'  illustrations  of  the  Theatre. 

In  the  hey-day  of  Tinsel  Prints,  Clowns  and  Pantaloons 
were  among  the  few  male  figures  that  did  not  conform  to 

*  See,  for  example,  his  article  on  'Samuel  Raven'  in  The  Connoisseur, 
January  1929,  and  his  further  communication  on  p.  356,  June  1929. 


the  'shrink-cum-stride'  idiom  so  characteristic  of  this  class 
of  theatrical  portraiture.  Clowns,  Pantaloons,  and  a  few 
Emperors  or  other  dignitaries  were  allowed  to  retain 
more  reasonable,  if  less  entertaining,  posture.    But,  where 
as  certain  royalties  and  grave,  knightly  figures  stood  up 
right,  with  one  arm  proudly  raised,  Clown  and  Pantaloo 
shrugged,  doddered  and  knocked  their  knees  together  i 
the  best  tradition  of  pantomime. 

When  Cheerfulness,  of  motley-coloured  hue, 
Comes  with  that  speech  which  Mirth  has  made  its  own, 

Exclaiming,  'Here  we  are!'  or  'How  d'ye  do?' 
Rolling  its  eyes  and  putting  out  its  tongue, 

That  trick  to  Mathews  and  to  Barry  dear, 
By  whom  the  festive  somersault  is  flung, 

In  pantomimic  glory  every  year.* 

Yet,  strangely  enough  in  view  of  the  erstwhile  enormous 
popularity  of  Clown  and  all  his  rout,  old  Tinsel  Prints, 
or  even  old  untinselled  portraits  of  the  Skeltic  variety1 
representing  this  or  that  celebrity  of  Harlequinade  an 
now  relatively  difficult  to  obtain.  Why  this  should  be  i;' 
not  readily  apparent,  but  (as  the  Scotsman  said  in  th( 
anecdote)  'the  fact  remains.'  There  is  no  lack  of  sucf 
figures  in  the  old  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Juvenilr 
Drama,  to  which  the  portraits  are  nearly  allied. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  evident  that  the  ver 
extravagance  of  posture  seen  in  the  average  Skeltic  por 
trait  was  irresistibly  attractive — especially  when  th 
armour  or  costume  lent  itself  to  tinselling.  Thus,  whil 
Harlequin  proffered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  embellish 

*  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett,  The  Quizziology  of  the  British  Drama  (1846).  J 
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nent,  Hamlet  did  not.  As  Mr.  A.  E.  Wilson  has  told  us  in 
lis  fascinating  book  Penny  Plain,  Two  Pence  Coloured  (1932), 
Hamlets  'were  a  poor  selling  line  because  of  the  drabness 
If  their  sable  costumes.'  Actresses,  too,  were  on  the  whole 
ess  popular  than  actors  in  these  prints,  partly  (as  Mr. 
tyilson  remarks)  because  they  tinselled  less  satisfactorily 
nd  partly  because  the  draughtsmen  'were  never  particu- 
arly  successful  in  capturing  the  loveliness  of  their  female 
ubjects.'  Though  the  draughtsmen  evolved  a  pleasing 
Drmula  for  a  leg,  they  were  less  at  ease  with  the  face, 
admitting  that  most  Skeltic  portraits  possess  a  strong 
amily  likeness,  one  can  understand  that  mass  production 
an  be  overdone  in  the  case  offeminine  beauty.  Nowadays, 
v'hen  we  are  able  to  enjoy  these  prints  without  having 
egard  to  their  verisimilitude,  this  objection  has  lapsed. 

Thus  collectors  will  find  that  though  any  Tinsel  Print  of 
unimpeachable  antiquity  is  now  by  way  of  being  scarce, 
hose  of  actresses  are  far  outnumbered  by  the  gaudier 
teroes  or  more  desperate  villains. 

For  portraits  of  actresses,  the  'shrink-ewm-stride' — one 
eg  flexed,  the  other  extended  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees — 
ras  too  obviously  unsuitable.  They  stood  erect,  or  tripped, 
ninced  and  danced  in  one  or  other  of  a  brief  series  of 
imiliar  poses. 

Round  and  round  and  round  they  go, 

Shepherds  in  their  satin  smalls; 
Nymphs  in  stiff  glazed  calico, 

Making  pretty  groups  with  shawls.* 

But  this  lands  us  (metaphorically)  in  the  arms  of  the 
\lbid. 


corps  de  ballet,  and  in  fairness  to  the  Demon  King,  who  has 
not  had  any  sort  of  a  show  in  this  article,  it  is  time  to  ring 
down  the  curtain  on  these  glimpses  of  bygone  pantomime. 

It  falls  on  Clown,  and  here  for  a  bonne  bouche  is  what 
Dickens  said  of  him  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Joseph  Grimaldi.  True,  he  is  writing  of 'Richardson's,'  but 
panto  is  panto  everywhere:  'What  words  can  describe  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  opening  scene,  where  a  crafty  magician 
holding  a  young  lady  in  bondage  was  discovered,  studying 
an  enchanted  book  to  the  soft  music  of  a  gong! — or  in  what 
terms  can  we  express  the  thrill  of  ecstasy  with  which,  his 
magic  power  opposed  by  superior  art,  we  beheld  the 
monster  himself  converted  into  Clown !  What  mattered 
it  that  the  stage  was  three  yards  wide,  and  four  deep  ?  we 
never  saw  it.  We  had  no  eyes,  ears,  or  corporeal  senses, 
but  for  the  pantomime.  And  when  its  short  career  was  run, 
and  the  baron,  previously  slaughtered,  coming  forward 
with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  announced  that  for  that 
favour  Mr.  Richardson  returned  his  most  sincere  thanks, 
and  the  performances  would  commence  again  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  what  jest  could  equal  the  effects  of  the  Baron's 
indignation  and  surprise,  when  the  Clown,  unexpectedly 
peeping  from  behind  the  curtain,  requested  the  audience 
"not  to  believe  it,  for  it  was  all  gammon!"  Who  but  a 
Clown  could  have  called  forth  the  roar  of  laughter  that 
succeeded;  and  what  witchery  but  a  Clown's  could  have 
caused  the  junior  usher  to  declare  aloud,  as  he  shook  his 
sides  and  smote  his  knee  in  a  moment  of  irrepressible  joy, 
that  it  was  the  very  best  thing  he  had  ever  heard  said!' 

Which  tells  us  more  about  old-time  panto  than  could  be 
got  from  half-a-mile  of  text-books. 
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THE  GREENWOOD  GLASSES 

By  E.  B.  HAYNES 

AN  interesting  point  arose  in  trying  to  trace  the  ear- 
liest 'documentary'  drawn  trumpet-bowled  plain- 
stemmed  wine  that  has  been  recorded.  My  object 
was  to  test  the  theory  that  such  glasses  were  commonly 
made  from  the  late  Seventeenth  Century  onwards,  a 
theory  I  reject  myself  but  one  which  has  had  wide  accept- 
ance and  one  which  (in  certain  correspondence)  was  most 
vehemently  upheld  by  a  collector  of  some  repute. 

I  had  rather  expected  that  one  particular  glass  of  seem- 
ingly unassailable  pedigree  would  be — metaphorically — 
thrown  in  my  teeth,  but  no,  the  chance  was  missed.  But  it 
often  happens  that  the  pursuit  of  one  point  brings  another 
to  light.  That  is  the  case  here,  and  an  intriguing  point  it  is. 

Dates  on  glasses  have  always  to  be  looked  at  with  re- 
serve. Just  as  an  early  coin  may  be  imprisoned  in  a  late 
glass  so  an  early  date  may  be  engraved  upon  it.  That  may 
have  been  done  quite  innocently  and  legitimately,  as  when 
some  privately  important  event  has  been  commemorated  years  afterwards  on  an  old  glass  (No.  ix).  The  date  of< 
marriage,  for  instance,  might  easily  be  engraved  on  a  new  glass  bought  on  the  occasion  of  a  silver  wedding,  or  that 
a  christening  on  an  old  one.  The  first  would  pre-date  the  glass  by  twenty-five  years,  the  second  would  post-date  it,  pe', 
haps  even  more  decisively.  Then  there  are  centenary  glasses  such  as  the  'Capture  of  Gibralter'  [sic]  rummers,  dat< 

1704  but  made  a  century  later,  and  the  Williamite  'Boyne'  glasses  ma<! 
half  a  century  after  that  famous  battle  had  been  lost  and  won.  Drav 
trumpets  chiefly  these  are,  by  the  way,  and  nobody  dreams  of  puttii 
them  back  on  the  1720  line. 

On  the  other  hand  one  can  imagine  circumstances  where  the  adc 
tion  of  a  date  may  be  fraudulently  intended.  Especially  after  a  lap 
of  years  it  can  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  inn 
cent  and  the  guilty,  but  the  intention  will  matter  the  less  if  the  pla 
fact  be  recognized  that  a  mere  date  may  be  misleading. 

An  excellent  example  is  that  (second)  Ferguson-Urquhart  'Ame 
glass  which  came  to  light  in  1937.  It  is  prominently  dated  1725,  mu 
as  the  Mesham  and  Drummond  Castle  'Amens'  are  dated  1749,  ai 
not  unnaturally  it  was  hailed  as  the  earliest  'Amen'  yet  recorded.  B 
it  had  also  the  date  of  Prince  Henry's  birthday  on  it,  calculated  by  N< 
Style  reckoning,  and  that  was  not  adopted  in  England  until  1752.* 
That  most  decisively  dated  drawn  trumpet  wine  which  I  had  expect 
would  be  used  in  argument  against  me  is  the  very  well-known  'diamo 
point'  glass  formerly  in  the  Wilfrid  Buckley  collection  and  now  in 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  is  dated  1 720  and  moreover  is  sig 
by  Greenwood,  whose  fame  as  an  artist  in  stipple  is  known  to  all  gl 
collectors.  It  carries  some  grotesque  figures  drawn,  not  stippled,  in 'd 
mond  point,'  the  source  of  the  artist's  inspiration  being  certain  engra 
ings  from  the  series  Balli  di  Sfessania  by  Jacques  Callot  (1592-163 
The  signature  reads  'frans  Greenwood  pinxit  19  Jan  1720,'  the  use 
'pinxit'  in  place  of  the  universal  'fecit'  being  curious.  The  glass  is  figur 
in  Buckley's  European  Glass  and  in  his  monograph  on  Frans  Greenwoc 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  by  kind  permission  of  the  Museum  authorit 
it  is  reproduced  here  (Nos.  i  and  ia). 

In  both  style  and  technique  it  is  utterly  different  from  anything  e 
attributed  to  Greenwood,  though  enough  examples  of  the  techniq 
exist  to  prove  that  a  good  many  artists  could  replace  pen  or  pencil  wi 
the  'diamond  point'  if  they  so  chose  (No.  ii).  Indeed,  they  still  can.  E 
for  the  signature  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  anyone  to  regard  it 
Greenwood's  work.  Buckley  is  at  pains  to  emphasize  that  he,  Gree 
wood,  had  two  styles,  this  the  only  example  of  the  first  style  being  who 
in  line,  the  others  to  all  intents  and  purposes  being  wholly  in  stipj 


No.  I. — THE  BUCKLEY  'GREENWOOD'  GLASS  ENGRAVED  IN 
LINE  AFTER  JACQUES  CALLOT  :  SIGNED  &  DATED  1720 


*  See  The  Connoisseur,  October  1 942,  p.  47. 
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and  totalling  at  least  thirty-two  ex- 
amples. 

Of  course  it  is  not  unknown  for 
an  artist  to  have  two  styles,  or  for 
his  technique  to  modify  itself  as  time 
goes  on.  But  that  an  artist  should 
suddenly  transform  his  whole  hand- 
writing, so  to  speak,  and  thereafter 
never  show  the  smallest  trace  of  it 
again  seems  so  surprising  an  event 
as  to  invite  acute  enquiry  rather 
than  complacent  acceptance.  And 
with  that  enquiry  some  awkward 
questions  are  immediately  apparent. 

The  Greenwood  monograph  * 
shows  that  the  next  earliest  glasses 
attributed  to  Greenwood  (i.e.  Nos. 
2,  3,  and  4  in  the  monograph)  are 
all  signed  and  dated  1722,  and  my 
own  reaction  is  that  none  of  these 
three  glasses  could  possibly  have 
been  made  much  before  1740  and 
that  they  may  well  be  later  than  that 
(see  Nos.  iii  and  iv).  Each  of  them 
has  a  similar  stem  formation  and 
each  is  without  that  heavily  stippled 

*  Frans  Greenwood  and  the  glasses  he  engraved. 
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No.  III.-'GREENWOOD  3'  :  SIGNED  &  DATED  1722 
NO  BACKGROUND  :  GREENWOOD  MONOGRAPH 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.  ERNEST  BENN,  LTD. 


No.  II— EARLY  XVIII  CENTURY  GLASS  DECORATED 
WHOLLY    IX    LINK,  ANONYMOUS  AND  UNDATED 


background  alleged  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  all  signed  Greenwood  glasses  ex- 
cept for  a  special  group  of  five  devoted 
to  flower  subjects.  No.  5  glass  in  the 
monograph  dated  1724  (No.  v)  is  al- 
most a  duplicate  of  No.  4,  except  that 
the  background  is  stippled  in.  No.  32 
(No.  vi)  also  compares  very  closely  as 
to  the  stem,  and  this  glass,  undated, 
is  ascribed  by  Buckley  himself  to  1 739. 

Despite  Buckley's  qualms  on  the 
subject,  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-three 
specimens  attributed  to  Greenwood 
are  English  glasses,  and  nearly  all  of 
these  may  safely  be  assigned  to  a  New- 
castle glasshouse.  Examples  of  the 
family  are  not  unduly  scarce  and  in 
most  cases  the  stems  with  all  their 
elaborations  are  perfectly  familiar.  It 
is  not  too  easy  to  date  them  closely. 
Many  were  sent  abroad  and  there 
wheel-engraved.  Some  are  signed  and 
dated  as  late  as  the  'sixties,  though  it 
is  not  always  safe  to  accept  such  dates 
as  evidence  of  the  year  of  manufacture. 
Being  importations,  some  specimens 
may  not  have  been  engraved  for  years, 


and  the  Buckley  illustrations  demon- 
strate similar  types  of  stem  dated 
years  apart.  An  extreme  example  is 
No.  ix,  showing  engraving  of  1826. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that 
there  are  two  types  of  stem  forma- 
tion among  these  so-comparable 
Newcastle  glasses.  In  the  first  the 
stem  is  a  normal  single  unit.  In  the 
second  it  is  composite,  that  is  to  say, 
built  up  of  two  sections  (No.  ix),  and 
occasionally  of  three.  I  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  first  type  was  the 
first  in  the  field,  and  that  the  second 
stayed  the  course  longer,  well  into 
the  1 760's  at  least.  But  the  types  also 
overlapped  throughout  the  'forties. 

From  examination  of  a  good  many 
examples  it  seems  that  all  these 
Newcastle  glasses  are  in  the  main  of 
1740-60  date  and  I  find  nothing  to 
show  that  the  single-piece  stem  glass 
— even  if  admitted  to  be  the  earlier 
form — dates  back  anything  like  so 
far  as  the  1720's.  That  the  two  types 
came  from  rival  glasshouses  is  likely, 
or  the  overlap  would  not  be  so  im- 


No.IV.-'GREENWOOD4'  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1722 
NO  BACKGROUND  :  THE  STEM  IS  PROBABLY  COM- 
POSITE :  FROM  THE  GREENWOOD  MONOGRAPH 
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pressive,  and  that  the  second  composite  type  was  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  is  demonstrated  by  the  long  series  of 
dated  and  undated  glasses  by  or  after  Sang. 

In  other  types  of  English  glass  it  is  accepted  that  the 
generality  of  heavy  stems  preceded  the  lighter  ones.  If 
that  conclusion  be  equally  just  in  respect  of  Newcastle 
glasses,  then  instead  of  regarding  Nos.  2  to  5  as  the  earliest 
of  Greenwood's  stipplings  they  ought  to  be  among  the  lat- 
est. Yet  they  are  dated  1722-24.  Further,  if  it  is  true  that 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  are  even  of  1740  date,  then  the  dates  in- 
scribed upon  them  are  indisputably  false.  And  in  that  case 
the  signatures  might  be  false  too — it  will  be  remembered 

that  there  was  no  stip- 
pled  background. 
Then  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that 
they  are  fine  works  of 
art  perhaps  by  Green- 
wood to  which  some 
unknown  hand  has 
certainly  added  an 
erroneous  date  and 
possibly  the  name  of 
Greenwood  as  well. 
At  the  worst  they  are 
still  fine  works  of  art  by 
an  anonymous  artist, 
with  a  misleading  in- 
scription. 

It  will  be  under- 
stood that  a  signed 
and  dated  stippled 
glass  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  in  hard 
cash  than  an  unin- 
scribed  specimen,  so 
there  could  be  an  age- 
old  motive,  its  exer- 
cise simplicity  itself. 
And  if  faith  is  so 
shaken  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  dates  and 
signatures  on  some 
glasses  which  do  more 
or  less  conform  to 
Greenwood's  style, 
how  much  more  does 
it  fail  in  respect  of  a 
glass  which  is  unique 
for  him  in  both  style 
and  technique.  In 
other  words,  is  the  No.  1  glass  after  Callot  by  Greenwood 
at  all,  and  is  it  of  the  1720  date  which  appears  on  it? 

It  is  possible  to  criticize  stem  formations  and  the  dates 
of  glasses  with  some  assurance  but  it  is  much  less  easy  to 
dogmatize  on  the  authorship  of  stippled  work.  The  late 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Buckley  had  of  course  a  wide  experience  of 
such  glasses  and  he  is  emphatic  about  the  ease  with  which 
Greenwood  work  can  be  separated  from  that  of  all  other 
artists  with  the  possible  exception  of  Schoumann.  He  is 
indeed  too  emphatic,  if  only  because  he  neglects  the  simi- 
larities of  Hoolaart  and  Blyk.  He  finds  only  one  unsigned 
glass  which  could  be  attributed  to  either  Greenwood  or 
Schoumann.  All  the  rest  are  already  signed.  That  seems 


No.  V.-'GRKI.NWOOD  5'  :  S  &  D.  1724  :  BACK- 
GROUND HI  WILY  STIPPLED  :  STEM  PROB- 
\lt\A  IO.MI"   .III      GREENWOOD  MONOGR. 


an  unexpectedly  lucky  turn  of  events,  and  with  all  respect 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  Buckley's  judgment  smacks 
of  the  facile  and  that  his  conclusions  arc  fitted  to  suit  the 
factual  evidence  rather  than  drawn  from  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  it. 

If  it  had  ever  been  possible  to  assemble  all  these  stippled 
glasses  together,  to  examine  them  all  together,  and  to 
compare  them  with  one  another  at  leisure,  the  conclusions 
to  be  reached  might  or  might  not  coincide  with  Buckley's 
views,  but  they  would  certainly  be  a  good  deal  more  re- 
liable. Any  judgment  based  on  the  evidence  of  photo- 
graphs must  be  tentative,  and  for  that  reason  I  can  pass  no 
judgment  myself,  but 
I  shall  still  affirm  with 
all  assurance  that  too 
easy  an  acceptance  of 
dates  and  signatures  is 
altogether  deplorable. 
For  instance,  No.  27 
in  the  monograph 
(No.  viii)  is  a  Dutch 
wine  with  a  convo- 
luted and  winged  stem 
such  as  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  later 
Seventeenth  Century. 
It  is  undated  and 
signed  'F  G  feet.'  The 
stippled  subject,  land- 
scape and  heavy  tim- 
ber, is  quite  unlike 
anything  else  Green- 
wood did  and  it  recalls 
early  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Nuremburg  en- 
graving. Greenwood 
may  of  course  have 
experimented  and 
have  felt  that  the  re- 
sult hardly  justified 
his  name  in  full,  or  it 
may  well  be  that  there 
was  another  exponent 
of  stippling  altogether 
who  rejoiced  in  the 
initials  F.  G. 

It  may  be  worth 
while  summarizing 
the  results  of  Buckley's 
researches  as  printed 
in  his  various  and 

valuable  publications.  These  will  not  all  be  at  hand  for 
the  majority  of  students. 

These  are:  European  Glass,  1926,  and  three  mono- 
graphs, Frans  Greenwood  and  the  Glasses  that  He  Engraved, 
1 930 ;  Aert  Schoumann  and  the  Glasses  that  He  Engraved, 
1931;  D.  Wolff  and  the  Glasses  that  He  Engraved,  1935. 
Frans  Greenwood  (1 680-1 761)  is  credited  with  33 
signed  glasses  and  25  of  them  are  also  dated.  They 
range  from  1720  to  1755  and  are  usually  signed  'F. 
Greenwood  fecit'  either  in  script  or  in  block  letter- 
ing (No.vii).*  Only  in  Nos.  1,  5,  and  27  is  this  signa- 

*  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  illustrations  do  not  show  the  signatures  but 
such  evidence  as  there  is  merits  a  note.  No.  I  glass  of  1 720  is  signed  in  script. 


No.VI.- -GREENWOOD  32' :  SIGN  EDUNDA  TED 
\SSIGNED  BY  BUCKLEY  TO  1739  :  CF.  No.  IV 
ALSO  FROM  THE  GREENWOOD  MONOGRA  PH 
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(No.VII. — 'GREENWOOD  16'  :  SIGNED  IN  BLOCK 
LETTERING  &  DATED  1746  :  COMPOSITE  STEM 
REPRO.  FROM  THE  GREENWOOD  MONOGRAPH 


ture  varied.  No  unsigned  speci- 
mens at  all  are  attributed  to  him. 
Apart  from  Nos.  2  to  5,  under 
,  particular  discussion,  his  normal- 
stemmed  glasses  range  from  1728 
to  1748,  his  composite  stems  from 
1730  to  1748,  his  1755  glass  being 
obviously  of  antecedent  date. 

\ert  Schoumann  (1720-92)  has  6 
signed  and  dated  glasses  to  his 
account.  There  is  another  attri- 
buted to  him  which  is  both  un- 
signed and  undated,  and  there 
are  records  of  four  more  speci- 
mens, now  lost,  whether  signed 
or  not  does  not  appear. 

j.  H.  Hoolaart,  perhaps  a  nephew 
of  Greenwood,  is  known  to  have 
signed  or  initialled  5  glasses,  of 
which  two  are  dated  1775. 

Others  in  script  are  No.  19  of  1748  and  No. 
,3  of  1755,  while  Nos.  23,  26,  perhaps  31,  and 
12  are  undated. 

Nos.  7,  11,  and  14  to  18  inclusive  are  all 
Vgned  in  block  lettering,  covering  dates  from 
728  to  1747.  Eliminating  the  four  undated 
(ems,  we  have  a  script  signature  in  1 720,  then 
olock  lettering  between  1728  and  1747,  and 
>hen  script  again  in  1748  and  1755. 


Wii.i.km  Fortuyn  is  represented  by 
a  single  glass  dated  1757,  but  two 
other  unsigned  specimens  may  pos- 
sibly be  ascribed  to  him. 

J.  van  den  Blyk  is  credited  with  6 
signed  and  dated  glasses  ranging 
from  1756  (?  1786)  to  1777,  and 
with  three  signed  but  undated  speci- 
mens making  9  in  all.  In  addition, 
two  other  glasses  are  attributed  to 
him,  one  of  them  being  dated  1762. 

W.  Sautijn  signed  one  undated  glass 
and  one  wheel-engraved  specimen, 
probably  in  1755. 

David  Wolff  (probably  1732-98) 
has  9  signed  and  dated  glasses  to 
his  name,  ranging  from  1784  to 
1796.  There  is  a  record  of  another 
dated  1 794  and  a  number  are  either 
tentatively  or  positively  ascribed  to 
him  although  they  carry  neither 
date  nor  signature.  Six  of  the  9 
signed  glasses  are  signed  in  stipple, 
Nos.  1 ,  4,  and  9  being  signed  in  line. 

J.  G.  Smeyser  signed  a  single  undated 
glass. 

L.  Adams  signed  5  glasses,  one  of 


No.  IX. — A  MID-XVIII  CENT.  GLASS  ENGRAVED 
IN  1826  TO  COMMEMORATE  \  SILVER  WEDDING 
HERE  THE  STEM  IS  OF  COMPOSITE  FORMATION 


No.  VIII. — 'GREENWOOD  'IT  :  SIGNED  F.  G.  FECT. 
BUT  NOT  DATED  :  THE  GREEN  WOOD  MONOGRA  PH 
THIS  EXAMPLE  IS  OF  DUTCH  MANUFACTURE 

which  is  also  dated  1806.  Two 
others  are  ascribed  to  him  'with 
certainty.' 
P.  Luyter  signed  and  dated  a 
glass  1799. 

PlETER    K.IBON    (1736- 1 826)  also 

stippled  glasses,  some  of  which 
are  signed  or  initialled. 
Andries  Melort  (1779- 1849) 
dated  4  glasses  between  1834 
and  1840.  His  son  S.J.  Melort 
also  stippled. 

Now  if  we  exclude  the  nineteenth- 
century  stipplers  from  Adams  on- 
wards, it  will  be  found  that  Green- 
wood's output  of  signed  glasses  equals 
that  of  all  the  other  artists  put  to- 
gether, disregarding  the  'ascribed' 
or  lost  glasses.  It  does  not  stand  that 
the  schedules  are  complete,  but  1  hey 
should  not  be  far  wrong,  and  iey 
disclose  the  remarkable  result  .hat 
the  work  of  a  pioneer  artist  outnum- 
bers that  of  any  later  worker  by 
nearly  four  to  one.  And  his  work  is 
all  signed. 

(Concluded  on  page  60) 
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A  LIST  OF  CLOCK  &  WATCH  MAKERS— II 


Supplen 

jentary 

to  that  given 

by  Britten 

By 

SIR  AMBROSE 

HEAL 

A.M. 

=  Athenian  Mercury. 

D.A.  = 

Daily  Advertiser. 

L.E.P. 

—  London  Evening  Post 

B. 

=  Britten's    Old    Clocks  and 

D.C.  = 

Daily  Courant. 

L.G. 

=  London  Gazette. 

B.C. 

Watches  and  Their  Makers. 

D.J. 

Daily  Journal. 

N.T. 

=  Newcastle  Journal. 

=  Bath  Corporation  Minute 

D.P.  = 

Daily  Post. 

NQ. 

=  Notes  and  Queries. 

Books. 

E. 

Englishman. 

P. 

=  Postman. 

B.D. 

=  Bath  Directory. 

H-P.  = 

Hilton-Price's  Signs 

of  Old  P.A. 

=  Public  Advertiser. 

B.H. 

=  Bill-head. 

London. 

S. 

=  Spectator. 

B.J. 

=  Bath  Journal. 

LP. 

Insurance  Policy. 

T.C. 

=  Trade-card. 

C.R. 

—  Church  Register. 

L.D.  = 

London  Directory. 

W.P. 

=  Watchpaper. 

Note. — In  setting  out  the  following  list  all  names,  addresses  and  dates  which  do  not  occur  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Britten's  Old 
Clocks  and  Watches  and  Their  Makers  have  been  printed  in  ITALIC  type.  Wherever  ROMAN  type  occurs,  these  words  appear  in 

Britten  and  are  used  here  in  order  to  collate  the  reference  with  his  text. 


MATHEW  GAUCHERON  {successor  to  Mr. 

Vitu),  at  the  Dial,  in  Tower  street,  near  ye 

Seven  Dials,  c.  1760.  (T.C.) 
H.  &  E.  G  A  YD  ON,  High  street,  Guildford,  c. 

i860.  (W.P.) 
EDMUND  GIBBS,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Spring 

Clock,    Leadenhall  street,    1744.   (N.J.,  5th 

May,  1744.) 

JAMES  GIBSON,  (1)  at  the  Dial  in  St. 
Martin-le-Grand,  1727.  (LP.)  (2)  At  the  Dial 
&  Two  Crowns,  in  Newgate  street,  1760.  ( T.C.) 
[B.  gives  a  James  Gibson,  with  no  address, 
in  1669]. 

M.  GIBSON,  at  the  Dial  &  Two  Crowns,  in 
Newgate  street.  (T.C.)  1760.  [B.  gives  a  Mary 
Gibson,  but  the  wording  on  the  above  trade-card 
indicates  a  man.  'He  cuts  down  balance  wheels, 
fusees,  etc.'] 

—  GLOVER,  at  the  Dial,  in  Russell  street, 
Covent  Garden,  1748.  (D.A.,  28th  Jan.,  1748.) 

JOHN  GOATER,  Winchester,  c.  1810.  (W.P.) 

—  GOATLEY,  Canterbury,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 
CHRISTOPHER  GODDARD,  1729.  (C.R.) 
JAMES  GODDARD,  maker  of  watchcases,  at 

the  Dial  in  Denmark  street,  Soho.  (7.C.) 
ELIZABETH  GODFREY  (probably  widow  and 

successor  of  BENJAMIN  GODFREY),  at  the 

Hand,  Ring  &  Crown,  in  Norris  street,  St. 

James's  Hay  Market,  1741-60.  ( T.C.  and  B.H. ) 
JOHN  GOLD1NG,  No.  152,  Execution  Dock, 

Wapping,  c.  1780.  (T.C.) 
E.  GOLDS  WORTHY,  Royal  Hospital  Row, 

Chelsea,  1820.  (T.C.) 
(?    EPHRAIM)    GOODERE,    High  street, 

Worcester,  c.  1780.  (W.P.)  [Succeeded  by  J.  & 

J.  Pitt.] 

JOHN  GORDON,  at  the  Dial,  previously  the 
Black  Spread  Eagle,  in  Ludgate  street, 
1714.  (D.C,  24th  Sep.,  1714.) 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  at  the  Dial,  in  George 
Yard,  Lombard  street,  1722.  (IP.) 

—  GRANT,  46,  Lower  East  street,  Southampton, 
c.  1830.  (W.P.) 

JAMES  GRAY  (Successor  to  Banger  Higgins), 
opposite  the  Crown  in  Chick  lane,  London,  c. 
1760.  (T.C.) 

W.  GRAY,  Cheapside,  Leicester,  c.  i860.  (W.P.) 

—  GREEN,  No.  20,  Quebec  street,  London, 
c.  1800.  (W.P.)  [B.  gives:  Henry  Green  at 
No.  10  Quebec  street,  1835-42.] 

JAMES  GREEN,  at  the  Spring  Clock,  in  Cullum 
street,  Fenchurch  street,  c.  1770.  (T.C.) 


—  GREGG,  at  the  Tompion's  Head,  near  White's 
Chocolate  House,  in  St.  James's  street,  1747. 
(D.A.,  3rd  July,  1747.) 

ROBERT  GRINLING,  Market  Place,  Yar- 
mouth, c.  1780.  (W.P.) 

GEORGE  GURR,  Ewhurst,  c.  1820.  (W.P.) 

ROBERT  HALSTEAD,  at  the  Crown  &  Dial 
(sometimes  the  Golden  Crown),  in  Fleet  street, 
1703.  (L.G.,  19th  April,  1703.) 

STEPHEN  HANET,  at  the  Dial,  Oxenden 
street,  1725.  (LP.) 

—  HARD  WELL,  Whitchurch.  (W.P.)  c.  1800. 
R.  HARLEY,  Abbey  Gate  street,  Bury,  c.  1800. 

(W.P.) 

THOMAS  HARRACHE,  at  the  Golden  Ball 
&  Pearl,  in  Pall  Mall,  1751-73.  Removed 
from  St.  Martin's  lane  in  1751.  (T.C.) 

JOHN  &  THOMAS  HAWLEY,  (1)  No.  9, 
Strand,  and  at  (2)  No.  19,  Coventry  street, 
1805-39.  (T.C.) 

PHINEAS  HEADWORTH,  No.  19,  Lower 
street,  near  Church  Passage,  Islington,  c.  1810. 
(W.P.) 

JN.  HELOR  <?),  at  the  Dial  in  Great  Newport 
street,  Leicester  fields,  1731-  (D.A.,  3rd 
March,  1731.) 

THOMAS  HEMING,  (1)  at  the  Dial,  the 
corner  of  Air  street,  in  Piccadilly,  1747.  (2)  At 
the  King's  Arms  in  Bond  street,  1770. 
(D.A.,  4th  April,  1744.)  (T.C,  1747  &1770.) 
[B.  gives  Thomas  Heming,  Piccadilly, 
1763;  and  131  (?  recte  151)  New  Bond 
street,  1769-75.  Present-day  successors  are 
Heming  &  Co.,  28,  Conduit  street.] 

—  HILL  (successor  to  Mr.  Gammon),  Bull  Ring 
and  New  street,  Birmingham,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 

ROBERT  HILL,  Stafford,  c.  1820.  (W.P.) 
JAMES  HINKSMAN,  Bridgnorth,  c.  1780. 
(W.P.) 

SAMUEL  HOPE,  at  the  Dial,  Palsgrave  Head 

Court,  [Without]  Temple  Bar,  1724.  (LP.) 
JONA.    HOULLIERE,  at  the  Sign  of  the 

Spring  Clock,  in  Broad  street,  c.  1760. 

(W.P.)  [B.  presumably  misread  the  name 

as  'Houlhere.'] 

—  HOWE,  at  the  Dial  &  Pearl,  in  Fleet  street, 
1748.  (D.A.,  7th  Jan.,  1748.) 

GEORGE  HUNT,  Amesbury,  c.  1820.  (W.P.) 
THOMAS  HUNTER,  at  the  Dial  &  Ring,  in 

Fenchurch  street,  1746.  (D.A.,  nth  Oct.,  1746.) 

[B.  records  Thos.   Hunter  at  No.  156, 

Fenchurch  street,  1763-68.] 


THOMAS  HUTLEY,  Coggeshall,  1720.  (JV.Qffl 

11th  July,  1925.) 
JOSEPH  JACKMAN,  at  the  Dial  on  London 

Bridge,  170816.  (D.C,  7th  April,  1708.) 

(P.,  17th  Sep.,  1716.)  [B.  records  him  only 

'about  1690.'] 
SAMUEL  JACKSON,  at  the  Dial  &  Crown,  ij 

Fleet  street,  1727.  (D.C,  5th  Dec,  1727.)  I 
J.  JAMES,  Egham,  (W.P.)  c.  1840. 
THOMAS  JAMES,  King  street,  Westminster 

1747.  (L.E.P. ,  24th  Sep.,  1747.) 
THOMAS  JARVIS,  at  the  Dial',  Wapping  Olc\ 

Stairs,  c.  1760.  (T.C.) 
THOMAS  JOHNSON,  at  the  Dial,  in  Gray'.^ 

Inn  passage,  near  Red  Lion  square,  1746 

(D.A.,  8th  Nov.,  1746.)  [B.  records  him  onh 

in  1730.] 

WILLIAM  JOLLY,  High  street,  Leicester,  c.\ 

1850.  (W.P.) 
ROBERT  JONES,  at  the  Golden  Cup,  the  corneA 

of  Water  street,  next  the  Exchange,  Liverpool  \ 

c.  1760.  (T.C.)  -\ 
SAMUEL  JONES,  Abbey  yard,  Bath,  1791  Isl 

(B.D.)  [B.  records  him  in  Bath,  1769.]  J 

—  KEAT,  59  St.  John  street,  Clerkenwell,  c(i 
1830.  (W.P.) 

JOHN  KENTISH,  at  the  Star,  corner  oJ 
Pope's  Head  alley,  opposite  the  Royal  Ex  \ 
change.  Cornhill.  1758.  (B.H.  and  T.C.) 

RICHARD  KING,  in  Ship  alley,  Well  Clos 
square  [Whitechapel.  London],  c.  1780.  (W.P. 

JOSEPH  KNIBB,  at  the  Dial,  near  Serjeant',^ 
Inn,  in  Fleet  street,  1683-93.  (L.G.,  1683,  ant, 
2nd  Oct.,  1693.) 

—  KNIGHT,  Market  Place,  Stafford,  c.  179c 
(W.P.) 

JOHN  LACY,  Portsmouth,  c.  1800.  (N.Q,t 
24th  Dec,  1921.) 

BENJAMIN  LAUTIER,  Member  of  Clock 
makers  Co..  c.  1790.  (1)  19,  Union  street  1 
Bath,   1809.  (2)  6,  Pulteney  Bridge,  Bath 
181 2.  (3)  2,  Bridge  street,  Bath,  1819-46 
(4)  6,  Bridge  street.  Bath,  1848.  (B.D.) 

CHARLOTTE  LAUTIER  (widow  of  Benja 
min  Lautier),  6,  Bridge  street,  Bath,  1848-54 
4,  Orange  Grove,  Bath  (later).  (B.D.) 

LAW  &  SON.  No.  1,  New  Sackville  stree. 
Carlisle  Bridge,  Dublin,  c.  1800.  (T.C.) 

—  LEACH  (late  Biggs,  q.v.),  Romsey,  c.  1851 
(W.P.) 

JAMES  LEICESTER,  at  the  Dial  &  Thr, 
Crowns,   over  against   Cecil  street,   in  th 
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Strand,  1720.  (D.C.,  18th  Nov.,  1720.) 
R.  LESLIE,  No.  230,  Oxford  Street,  1799. 
(IV. P.)  [B.  gives:  James  Leslie,  35,  Oxford 
St.,  and  Robert  Leslie,  Clerkenwell.] 

—  LICHBODY,  Lanark,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 
EDMUND  LIPSCOMB,  at  the  Dial  at  the 

corner  of  the  Ram  Inn,  West  Smithfield,  1747- 
53.  (D.A.,  15th  Jan.,  1747.)  (P.A.,  17th  July, 
I753-) 

WILLIAM  LUTWYCHE,  ( 1 )  at  the  Anchor  & 
Dove,  No.  42,  Fenchurch  street,  1767-72.  (2)  At 
the  Anchor  &  Dove,  No.  15,  Fenchurch 
street,  1772-77.  (3)  No.  149  Fenchurch 
street,  1777-81.  (T.C.) 

JOHN  MAGSON,  at  the  Dial  in  Essex 
street,  1714.  (P.,  31st  Aug.,  1714.) 

MAGSON  &  WELLER,  at  the  Dial,  in  Essex 
Street,  1710.  (D.C.,  12th  Aug.,  1710.) 

JOHN  MALLETT,  Albion's  New  Buildings, 
between  Bartholomew  Close  and  Aldersgate 
street,  c.  1770.  (T.C.)  [Joint  patentee  with 
George  Sanderson  of  a  ''lunar  and  calendar 
watch-key'  in  1762.] 

—  MANGAAR,  No.  38,  Maiden  lane, 
Covent  Garden,  c.  1790.  (T.C.)  [B.  gives  J. 
A.  Mangaar,  Maiden  lane,  1834.] 

JOHN  MANNER,  opposite  ye  New  Inn,  Fore 

Street,  Exon,  c.  1780.  (W.P.) 
T.  MANSFIELD,  Shaftesbury,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 
THOMAS  MARTIN,  at  the  Dial,  next  the 

Castle  Tavern,  in  Fleet  street,  at  the  south  west 

corner  of  Shoe  lane,  1698-1714.  (H-P.,  1698.) 

(L.G.,  30th  Nov.,  1714.) 
LEWIS  MASOUERIER,  at  the  Ring  &  Pearl, 

in  Coventry  street,  near  the  Hay-Market, 

1733-85.  (T.C.)  [B.  records  him  no  earlier  than 

U75-] 

—  MAYERS,  Westgate  street,  Gloucester,  c. 
1780.  (W.P.) 

MICHAUT  &  PETITPIERRE,  No.  52, 
Greek  street,  Soho.  (T.C.)  [B.  gives  Daniel 
Michant  (sic),  28  Greek  street,  1794.] 

ROBERT  MILLIKIN,  Cork,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 

—  MILSOME  (from  London),  42  High  Street, 
Southampton,  c.  1810.  (W.P.) 

ROBERT  MITCHELL  (cf.  VIET  & 
MITCHELL),  at  the  Kings  Arms  &  Dial, 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Cornhill,  1748. 
(D.A.,  1 2th  Dec.,  1748.)  [B.  records 
P.obert  Mitchell,  1766.] 

THOMAS  MITCHELL  (cf.  VIET  &  MIT- 
CHELL), at  the  Dial  &  Kings  Arms,  on 
Cornhill,  1744.  (D.A.,  12th  Jan.,  1744.) 

JOHN  MONKHOUSE,  at  the  Dial,  in 
Gloucester  street,  Red  Lyon  square,  London, 
c.  1760.  (W.P.) 

JOHN  MONTGOMERY,  at  the  Angel,  the 
corner  of  Cambridge  street,  near  Golden  square, 
1726-50.  (T.C.  &  LP.,  1726.)  (D.A.,  26th 
April,  1749.) 

—  MORGAN,  at  the  Dial,  in  Bandy-Leg  Walk, 
Southwark.  1747.  (D.A.,  $lh  Oct.,  1747.) 

JOHN  MORGAN,  under  the  Six  Clerks'  Office, 
in  Chancery  lane,  c.  1710.  (T.C.)  [As  B. 
records  that  proceedings  were  taken  against 
him  'for  selling  swords  altho'  he  served  noe 
apprenticeship  to  that  trade,'  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  Morgan' s  card  illustrates  various 
types  of  swords. 1 

S.  MORGAN  &  CO.,  No.  32  Ludgate  Street, 
c.  1800.  (W.P.)  [B.  gives  Morgan  &  Miles, 
at  this  address  in  1 790.] 
THOMAS  MUILES,  at  the  Dial  &  Watches,  in 
Tooley  Street,  1747.  (D.A.,  9th  Dec,  1747.) 

JOHN  NEALE,  at  the  King's  Arms  &  Dial,  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  1750.  (T.C.) 

WILLIAM  NEALE,  No.  66,  William  street, 
Brighton,  c.  1830.  (W.P.) 


THOMAS  NEWSOM,  Tottenham  High  Cross, 

c.  1830.  (W.P.) 
JOHN  NEWSON,  at  the  Dial  in  Basinghall 

street,  near  London  Wall,  1747.  (D.A.,  5th 

Dec,  1747.) 

JOHN  NICHOLSON,  Stockbridge,  c.  1840. 
(W.P.) 

EARDLEY  NORTON,  Red  Lion  street, 
1760-94.  (W.P.)  [B.  gives  an  address  in 
St.  John  street,  Clerkenwell.] 

MARY  OWEN,  at  the  Wheatsheaf  in  Cheapside, 
1745.  (T.C.) 

—  PADBURY,  Epsom,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 
LEWIS  PANTIN,  at  the  Crown  &  Sceptres,  the 

corner  of  Mitre  Court,  Fleet  street,  1770—81. 
(T.C.) 

JOHN   PARKES    &    WILLIAM  KING, 

Watchmakers'  too/makers,  at  the  Dial,  over 

against  Rose  street,  in  Newgate  street.  (T.C.  c. 

1 720.)  [B.  records  a  watch  by  them  c.  1 750.] 
J.  PARKS,  at  the  Dial,  North  side  of  St.  Paul's, 

near  Cheapside,  1728.  (H-P.) 
R.  PARR,  at  the  Diamond  Cross,  near  Salisbury 

Court  in  Fleet  street,  c.  1760.  (T.C.) 
JOHN  PARSON,  the  corner  of  Maiden  lane, 

Bedford  street,  Covent  Garden,  c.  1780.  (W.P.) 

[B.  gives  a  John  Parsons  (sic)  at  No.  8,  St. 

Martin's  court,  in  1775.] 
PATERSON  &  CRICHTON,  at  the  Crown  & 

Pearl,  in  Green  street,  Leicester  square,  c.  1765. 

(T.C.) 

G.  &  W.  PATRICK,  No.  2,  London  street, 
Greenwich,  c.  1800.  (W.P.)  [B.  gives: 
Miles  Patrick,  Greenwich,  1790.] 

HUMPHREY  &  JOHN  PAYNE,  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Hen  &  Chickens,  in  Cheapside,  1753- 
60.  (T.C.)  Previously  Humphry  Payne  was  in 
Gutter  Lane,  1701-39. 

THOMAS  &  RICHARD  PAYNE,  No.  42 
Cheapside,  and  No.  10  Cockspur  Street,  1779- 
83.  (B.H.) 

J.  PEARCE,  from  Mr.  Thomas  of  Worcester, 

High  Street,  Stratford  on  Avon,  1807.  (W.P.) 

[B.  gives  him  at  Stratford  in  1825.] 
RICHARD  PECKOVER,  at  the  Dial,  in 

Exchange  Alley,  Cornhill,  1731.  [D.P.,  12th 

March,  1731.)  [B.  does  not   record  him 

earlier  than  c.  1750.] 
DAVID  PENLEAZE,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Spring 

Clock,  in  East  Smithfield,  1747.  (D.A.,  nth 

July,  1747.) 

—  PEPPER,  Potton,  c.  i860.  (W.P.) 
JOHN  C.  PETT1T,  No.  2  Dogwell  Court, 

Lombard  street,  White  Friars,  1790-93.  (L.D. 
&  T.C.) 

GEORGE  PINNOCK,  at  the  Star  &  Pearl, 
adjoining  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  opposite  Red  Lion 
street,  in  Holborn,  c.  1760.  (T.C.) 

J.  &  J.  PITT,  successors  to  Mr.  Goodere  (q.v.), 
High  street,  Worcester,  c.  1800.  (T.C.) 

C.  &  J.  PLUMLEY  [at  the  Crown  &  Pearl], 
No.  43,  Ludgate  Hill,  1820.  (T.C.)  [Succes- 
sors to  William  Plumley  given  by  B.] 

WILLIAM  POST,  at  the  Dial,  London  Bridge, 
1731.  [L.E.P.,  19th  July,  1731.)  [B.  does  not 
record  him  earlier  than  1760,  and  then  at  a 
later  address  to  which  he  removed  when  the 
shops  on  London  Bridge  were  pulled  down.] 

CLARK  PRESTON,  at  the  Dial,  St.  Nicholas 
lane,  Lombard  street,  1711.  (D.C.,  11th  Jan., 
ijii.) 

I.  PRINCE,  No.  20,  Dorvills  Row,  Hammer- 
smith, i8r)o.  [B.  gives:  —  Prince,  Hammer- 
smith, 1835.] 

—  PROWLING,  Bishops  Waltham.  (W.P.) 
c.  1820. 

WILLIAM  RANDALL,  Newbury,  c.  1790. 
(W.P.) 
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THOMAS  RAYMENT,  at  the  Dial,  in  Old 
Jury,  1724.  (LP.) 

REITH  it  James  Rcith),  at  the  Dial  & 
Mitre,  in  Fleet  Street,  1711.  (D.C.,  9th  Feb., 
1711.) 

JACOB  RIVIERE  &  WILLIAM  SMITH,  at 

the  Dial,  in  Princes  street,  Cavendish  square, 

Oxford  Road,  c.  1780.  (T.C.) 
SAMUEL  NEWTON    RIVIERE,  No.  23 

New  Bond  street,  1782-1800;  No.  63  New 

Bond  street,  i8o2-/<9//;  also  of  Bath  and 

Cheltenham,  180'j.  (L.D.,  B.D.  and  T.C.) 
RUHAMER  ROBINSON,  Queen's  Head,  in 

Gracechurch  Street,  1724.  (LP.,  1724.) 
JACOB  RODET,  at  the  Golden  Ball,  in  Great 

St.  Andrew's  street,  1722.  (LP.,  1722.)  [B. 

records:  —  Rodet,  c.  1740.] 
NATHANIEL  ROE,  Norwich,  1737.  (T.C.) 
RICHARD  (?)  ROOKER,  at  the  Dial,  in  St. 

Bartholomew  the  Less,  1713.  (E.,  12th  Dec, 

'7  J  3-) 

JOSEPH  ROSE  &  SON,  at  the  Dial  in  St. 
Ann's  lane,  Foster  lane,  Cheapside,  1763- 
84.  (T.C.) 

W.  ROWE,  Alton,  Hants,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 

GEORGE  ROWELL,  Oxford,  c.  1790. 
(Watch  in  Ashmolean  Museum.) 

TILLAM  RUDD,  Warminster.  (T.C.) 

JAMES  SANGUERAY,  at  the  Rising  Sun, 
Chandois  street,  1722.  (LP.,  1722.) 
-  SARJENT,  JUNR.,  No.   106,  Jermyn 
Street.  (W.P.)  c.  1820.  [B.  gives  Joshua 
Sargent  (sic)  at  this  address,  1 794-1818.] 

SHARP  &  WILLIAMS,  No.  6  Strand,  c.  1780. 
(W.P.)  [B.  gives  their  date  as  1790,  but  disso- 
lution of  the  partnership  was  announced  in  the 
'London  Gazette,'  3rd  Feb.,  1781;  also  a  bill-head 
dated  1784  shows  that  R.  Williams  alone  was 
then  trading  at  this  address.] 

JOHN  SIMS,  at  the  Golden  Cup,  Lombard 
street,  1773-78.  (W.P.)  [B.  gives  him  at 
No.  64  Lombard  St.,  1773-78.] 

JOHN  SLATER,  Steyning,  Sussex,  1828. 
(W.P.) 

JOHN  SMITH,  Long  Sutton,  c.  1770.  (W.P.) 
W.  SMITH,  Church  street,  Inverness,  c.  1800. 
(W.P.) 

JOHN  SOTRO,  at  the  Acorn,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  (T.C,  1750.)  (D.A.,  9th  Jan., 
'750 ■) 

EMANUEL  SPENCER,  Snow  Hill,  London,  c. 

1790.  (W.P.)  [B.  gives  Spencer  &  Perkins, 

44,  Snow  Hill,  1775-94.] 
JOHN  STAMPER,  at  the  Star,  corner  of  Hind 

Court,  opposite   Water  lane,  in  Fleet  street, 

1743"72.  (T.C.) 
W.  STANFORD,  on  the  Key,  Yarmouth,  1795. 

(W.P.)  [B.  gives  him  at  South  Walsham  in 

1780.] 

W.  STEDMAN,  No.  31,  Great  Bath  street,  Cold 

Bath  Fields,  Clerkenwell,  c.  1800.  (T.C.) 
JOSEPH  STEPHENS,  at  ye  Dial  and  Crown 

in  White  Chappel,  near  ye  Bars,  1747.  (T.C.) 

(D.A.,  jth  Sep.,  1747.) 
PHILIP  STEPHENS,  at  the  Dial  &  Ring  in 

the  Minories,  1749.  (D.A.,  17th  Feb.,  1749.) 

[B.  records  him  'in  the  Minories'  in  1730.] 
CHRISTOPHER  STIBBS,  No.  17,  Poultry, 

1784.  (T.C.) 
HENRY  STIMSON,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 

removed  to  Green  street,  Bath. 
MARMADUKE  STORR,  at  the  Star  after- 
wards altered  to  the  Dial,  Lombard  'treet, 

1744-74.  (H-P.) 
—  STRANGE,  Market  Place,  Kingston  [Surrey], 

c.  1850.  (W.P.)  [B.  gives  Thos.  Strange, 

Kingston,  1799.] 

(To  be  concluded) 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  MARCHES  A  SPINOLA  0)AXD  A  CHILD:  BY  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  :  GEN- 
OESE PERIOD  :  FROM  THE  J.  P.  MORGAN  COLLECTION :  ENHIBITED  ATTHE  KNOEDLER  GALLS. 


THE  MORGAN  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS 

ALTHOUGH  a  small  group  of  the  more  important  subjects 
in  the  Morgan  collection  were  sold  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
latej.  P.  Morgan,  the  bulk  of  this  great  collection  of  paintings 
remained  intact.  Its  extent  and  importance  have  recently  been  fully 
realized  by  the  exhibition  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  last  November, 
when  the  entire  group  of  forty-two  subjects  was  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Morgan  estate.  The  collection  was  begun  by  the  elder  John 
Picrpont  Morgan,  whose  London  house  at  Prince's  Gate  contained  a 


great  collection  of  art  objects,  many  of  which  found 
their  way  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  through  his 
bequest  in  191 3.  His  son  added  to  the  group,  which 
became  one  of  the  great  collections  of  an  opulent 
period  of  a  kind  which  is  not  apt  to  be  soon  dupli- 
cated and  the  dispersal  of  which  is  offering  a  rich 
opportunity  to  public  collections.  Rembrandt,  Ludger 
Tom  Ring,  Holbein,  Hobbema,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens, 
Ruysdael,  Del  Mazo,  Goya,  Van  Loo,  Mme.  Vigee  Le 
Brun,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Reynolds,  Raeburn, 
Hoppner  and  Lawrence  are  superbly  represented  in 
paintings  of  historic  lineage. 

Rembrandt's  Nicolas  Ruts  is  dated  1631,  the  year 
he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  and  is  therefore  probably  an 
early  commission.  The  painting  belonged  to  King 
William  II  of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  later  in  the 
Hope  collection  before  being  acquired  by  Count  Boni 
di  Castellane. 

Holbein's  portrait  of  his  friend,  Erasmus  of  Rotter- 
dam, in  cap  and  fur  collar,  is  one  of  the  most  incisive 
yet  freely  expressed  renditions  we  have  from  him.  The 
painter  has  placed  the  subject  against  the  deep  blue 
ground  which  he  employed  for  his  miniatures.  Two 
of  the  latter  are  in  the  collection  in  the  heads  of  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  and  Archbishop  Warham.  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Rubens's  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  painted  in  1635, 
the  year  in  which  the  subject  made  his  public  entry 
into  Antwerp  as  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
painting  was  once  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The  full-length  Van  Dyck,  said  to  represent  the 
Marchesa  Spinola  and  her  child,  is  one  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  Genoese  period.  It  shows  a  patri- 
cian lady  in  a  rust-coloured  dress  with  grey  ruffles, 
the  child  in  blue  striped  with  gold.  The  painting  ranks 
in  impressiveness  with  the  full-length  Marchesa  Cattaneo 
in  the  Widener  collection  and  with  the  handsomest 
works  of  the  Genoese  period.  1623- 1625,  when  Van 
Dyck  portrayed  members  of  the  families  of  Balbi, 
Durazzo,  Cattaneo,  Lomellini,  Pallavicini,  Imperiale 
and  Brignole-Sale. 

The  subject  of  the  Morgan  Van  Dyck  is  in  question, 
for  Giovanna  Bacciadonna, '  wife  of  the  Marchese 
Ambrogio  Spinola,  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces 
in  the  Netherlands,  died  in  1615,  and  there  was  no 
Marchesa  Spinola  until  1624  when  Felipe  Spinola, 
the  eldest  son,  married  Geronima  Doria,  daughter  of 
Paolo  Doria,  Procurator  of  the  Republic.  Van  Dyck 
painted  another  portrait  of  her  and  one  of  her  hus- 
band, the  former,  which  is  in  Berlin,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  present  picture.  But  it  is  argued 
that  as  the  marriage  took  place  in  1624,  there  could 
have  been  no  child  of  the  marriage  whom  Van  Dyck  might  have 
painted  before  leaving  Genoa  in  1625,  and  unless  the  little  girl  is 
another  member  of  the  family,  which  is  not  improbable,  the  identity 
of  the  subjects  must  remain  unknown.  The  painting  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  fourth  earl  of  Caledon  when  seen  by  Dr.  Waagen  in  1857, 
and  is  included  in  his  Supplement,  Galleries  and  Cabinets  of  Great  Britain. 
with  which  he  followed  his  Art  Treasures  of  Great  Britain.  The  painting 
was  then  at  5  Carlton  House  Terrace,  where  he  saw  a  collection  of 
the  Italian.  Spanish.  French  and  Dutch  schools. 

Van  Loo's  portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  with  a  basket  of 
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flowers  was  her  own  and  is  said  to  have  been  licr  favourite.  La  De'vi- 
deuse  by  Greuze  came  from  the  collection  of  Richard  Wallace  and  was 
once  owned  l>y  the  Due  dc  Morny.  The  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  as  a 
young  girl,  painted  by  Caspar  Netschcr  in  1683,  was  formerly  at 
Penshurst  Castle. 

Among  the  landscapes  is  Constable's  White  Horse,  a  scene  on  the 
River  Stour,  a  subject  which  is  also  known  here  in  a  small,  finished 
study  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  Leslie  says  in  his  Life 
that  this  was  in  some  respects  the  most  important  picture  to  Constable 
he  ever  painted,  as  the  artist  considered  it  one  of  his  happiest  efforts 
on  a  large  scale.  When  first  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  18 19 
'it  attracted,'  says  the  same  biographer,  'more  attention  than  any- 
thing he  had  before  exhibited,'  and  was  purchased  by  Archdeacon 
Fisher  for  a  hundred  guineas.  It  also  went  to  Lille  in  1825,  where 
it  was  awarded  the  gold  medal.  As  a  presentation  of  a  quiet  sum- 
mer morning  in  the  English  countryside  it  is  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces from  this  supreme  master  of  landscape. 

Hobbema's  Water  Mill,  painted  in  1667,  was  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Trevor  until  1783.  It  shows  the  artist  handling  his  favourite 
subject,  masses  of  light  and  dark  in  sharp  contrast.  Ruysdael's  Cottage 
under  Trees  was  painted  in  1650,  and  Cuyp's  Landscape  with  Figures  and 
Cattle  in  the  decade  1660  to  1670,  so  that  in  these  we  have  a  trilogy 
of  Dutch  landscapes  at  the  great  period.  The  last  named  painting  was 
once  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 

Hogarth's  The  Lady's  Last  Stake  was  painted  in  1  759  for  Lord  Gharle- 
mont  and  shows  a  scene  at  the  gaming  table  in  a  fashionable  interior, 
so  that  it  comes  within  his  well-known  genre  of  high  life  and  ranks  in 
importance  with  the  subjects  so  widely  known  through  engraving. 
The  painting  was  sold  with  the  Charlemont  collection  at  Christie's 
in  1874. 


The  distinguished  group  of  English  portrait!  for  vvhi<  h  the  Morgan 
collection  is  well  known  includes  Gainsborough's  ,V/m  h'.li.yi  Anne  I. in- 
ley  and  her  Brother  Thomas.  Miss  Linley,  a  famous  beauty,  was  a  singer 
in  concert  and  opera.  She  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, with  whom  she  eloped  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  They  were  first 
married  privately  at  Calais,  and  later  publicly  in  London,  to  satisfy 
her  family.  Thomas  Linley,  who  was  only  twelve  at  the  time  the  por- 
trait was  painted,  was  an  infant  prodigy,  being  gifted  as  a  violinist. 
His  career  was  early  cut  short,  as  he  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  Of  the  two  other  works  by  Gainsborough  in  this  group,  the  Lady 
Gideon  comes  from  the  collection  of  Viscount  Gage,  and  Miss  Evans, 
painted  in  1785,  belonged  to  Alfred  de  Rothschild. 

Reynolds'  Cupid  as  a  Link  Boy,  with  its  background  of  London 
houses,  belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  and  has  passed  through  the 
collections  of  Earl  de  La  Warr,  Lord  Sackville  and  Alexander  Hen- 
derson. His  portrait  of  General  Buygoyne,  at  three-quarter  length  in 
uniform,  is  treated  in  the  romantic  style  which  he  did  not  as  a  rule 
accord  to  his  masculine  subjects,  but  illustrates  his  diversity  of  treat- 
ment. The  Mrs.  Payne  Gallwiy  and  her  Son,  the  well-known  'pick-a- 
back' portrait,  is  altogether  charming  and  intimate.  Reynolds  at  his 
best  in  his  treatment  of  figures  in  landscape  is  seen  in  the  portrait  of 
the  children  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  George  Viscount  Maiden  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Capel,  2l  painting  which  remained  with  the  family  until  acquired 
by  Mr.  Morgan. 

Romney's  Lady  Hamilton  reading  the  Gazette,  showing  her  wearing  an 
enchanting  bonnet  tied  with  ribbons,  was  owned  by  William  Hayley, 
the  poet,  who  describes  it  in  his  Triumphs  of  Temper.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  Romney's  many  studies  of  the  beautiful  Emma. 
Works  by  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  Raeburn  and  Benjamin  West  make 
the  English  section  a  notable  part  of  this  great  collection. 


THE  WHITE  HORSE  :  SCENE  ON  THE  RIVER  STOUR  .  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A  :  FROM  THE  J.  P.  MORGAN  COLLECTION  :  SHOWN  BY  KNOEDLER  GALLERIES 
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VAX  GOGH  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

THE  loan  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  at  the 
Wildenstein  Galleries  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  was  held  in 
aid  of  American  and  Dutch  War  Relief  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  H.R.H.  Princess  Juliana.  In  addition  to 
being  markedly  successful  in  raising  funds  for  this  worthy  cause,  the 
exhibition  was  a  notable  one  for  the  number  of  important  canvases 
shown,  especially  in  the  large  proportion  of  subjects  which  had  not 
been  exhibited  here  before.  The  arrangement  was  excellent,  as  it  pre- 
sented works  from  the  earliest  period  through  the  final  years,  and  in 
addition  a  sizable  group  of  drawings. 

It  would  have  surprised,  and  perhaps  troubled.  Van  Gogh  to  know 
that  he  is  not  now  called  one  of  the  Impressionists,  with  whom  he 
thought  he  belonged,  but  a  Post-Impressionist — with  Cezanne,  whom 
he  did  not  admire,  and  Gauguin,  with  whom  he  knew  he  differed  so 
fundamentally.  He  arrived  at  his  own  means  of  expression  by  his  own 
path  and  his  work  will  always  defy  classification.  The  earliest  can- 
vases, of  1884  and  1885,  landscapes,  still-lifes,  interiors,  were  suggested 
by  his  contact  with  peasant  life  and  are  sombre  in  colour  and  mood. 
In  1886  he  went  to  Paris  and  for  a  brief  time  was  in  Cormon's  studio 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gauguin,  Signac,  Seurat  and  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, who  is  said  to  have  been  the  one  who  suggested  his 
painting  in  the  Midi.  From  the  Paris  period  there  were  some  of  the 
handsome  tapestry-like  flower  subjects,  the  famous  Pare  Tanguy  be- 
longing to  Edward  G.  Robinson,  showing  the  influence  of  Japanese 
prints,  the  Park  Entrance,  his  closest  approach  to  pointillism,  and  the 
Montmarlre,  from  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  indicating  his  revolt 
from  the  traditions  of  the  studios.  His  own  highly  individual  style  pro- 
gresses with  the  Bridge  across  the  Seine,  from  the  J.  K.  Tannhauser  col- 
lection, and  the  Bridge  at  Asnieres  belonging  to  Dr.  F.  K.  Hirschland, 
in  which  the  lucid  colour  and  vibration  of  tone  foretell  his  develop- 
ment at  Aries. 

The  Aries  period,  that  of  his  greatest  productivity,  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  year  in  length,  and  began  in  February,  1888.  The 
portr  aits,  flowers,  and  landscapes  of  this  period  came  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  from  that  confusion  of  untidily  squeezed-open  tubes  of 
paint  in  his  chaotic  studio  producing  the  most  assured,  bold  canvases. 
Among  these  are  the  Arlesienne  of  the  Lewisohn  collection,  the  Postman 
Roulin  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Mayer,  and  Sunflowers,  lent  by 


WHITE  ROSES  :  BY  VINCENT  VAN  GOGH,  1890 


HARRIMAN  COLLECTION  :  WILDENSTEIN  GALLERIES 


Caroll  S.  Tyson,  Night  Cafe  from  the  Stephen  C.  Clark  collection,  the 
sunlit  Corn  in  the  Plain  of  Aries  from  the  Toledo  Museum,  House  on  the 
Crau  belonging  to  Stephen  Goodyear,  The  Entrance  to  the  Public  Gardens 
in  Aries  from  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  and  the  painting  of  his 
studio  in  the  Place  Lamartine  under  a  sapphire  sky,  in  a  canvas  lent 
by  the  Netherlands  government — a  group  in  which  could  be  seen  how 
the  southern  environment  brought  his  northern-born  art  to  a  quick 
fruition. 

At  the  asylum  of  St.  Remy,  which  he  entered  in  May,  1889,  the 
work  continued  in  spite  of  his  melancholy  environment,  and  in  his 
clear  moments  he  painted  some  of  his  supreme  flower  subjects.  The 
Olive  Trees  from  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  was  painted  in  November 
of  that  year,  also  the  Road  Menders  on  the  Boulevard  de  St.  Remy,  lent  by 
Miss  Elisabeth  Hudson,  both  canvases  which  make  one  perceive  his 
sensitivity  to  Nature  so  that  he  could  reveal  in  the  form  of  tree  trunks 
the  imprint  of  their  up-springing  life.  The  Evening  and  the  End  of  the 
Day  are  after  Millet  and  affirm  his  abiding  admiration  for  this  painter 
of  peasant  life.  His  Quarry  near  Saint  Remy,  an  anonymous  loan,  and 
The  Ravine,  lent  by  Mr.  Keigh  Mcleod,  stand  apart  even  from  Un- 
varied works  of  the  later  period  and  indicate  a  new  direction  which 
might  have  been  taken  if  the  tragedy  of  his  life  were  not  approaching 
its  climax.  The  serene  White  Roses  of  the  Harriman  collection,  here  re- 
produced, and  the  magnificent  Irises  belonging  to  Mrs.  David  M.  Levy, 
were  apparently  both  painted  just  before  his  departure  for  Auvers, 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  May,  1890.  In  the  last  two  months  of  his 
life,  while  in  Auvers  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gachet,  he  painted  sixty- 
five  canvases,  among  which  we  find  the  powerful  Plain  at  Auvers  from 
the  Marshall  Field  collection.  Houses  at  Auvers,  from  the  Toledo  Mus- 
eum, and  the  Portrait  of  Dr.  Gachet  of  the  Kramarcky  collection,  works 
in  which  Van  Gogh  proves  that  even  in  this  period  of  inner  torture 
there  were  many  moments  when  he  was  in  what  he  called  a  'good 
state  of  mind,'  moments  in  which  he  won  for  his  art  a  freedom  he 
could  not  find  for  himself. 


EARLY  SILVER  BY  PAUL  STORR 

THE  silver  of  Paul  Storr,  most  distinguished  of  early  nineteenth- 
century  London  goldsmiths,  is  often  ornate  but  always  in  good 
taste.  Some  of  his  finest  productions  were  executed  for  Windsor 
Castle,  and  include  not  only  his  original  designs 
but  several  interesting  copies  of  French  pieces 
by  Odiot  in  the  exotic  manner  of  the  Empire. 
Storr,  however,  could  employ  simple  forms  in 
excellent  taste  at  all  periods  of  his  career.  An 
early  example,  made  in  1 793,  the  year  after  his 
entry  into  the  Goldsmiths,  is  illustrated  here  in 
the  large  kettle  on  stand  shown  by  James  Robin- 
son. The  oval  form  instead  of  the  globular  marks 
it  as  a  late  eighteenth-century  piece,  although 
it  is  in  a  sense  an  attem.pt  to  rival  the  globular 
form  with  a  new  design,  and  to  depart  from  the 
urn  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  introduced 
through  Adam  influence.  The  oval,  boat-shaped 
forms  in  kettles  and  teapots  of  the  late  Eigh- 
teenth Century  are  not  as  a  rule  so  successful 
as  the  globular  and  pyriform  shapes  of  the 
middle  of  the  century,  but  when  used  with  ab- 
solute severity,  as  here,  they  produce  a  result 
highly  satisfying. 

The  flattened  domical  cover  of  Storr's  kettle 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  simple  outline  of 
the  body  and  the  finial  is  the  only  concession  to 
ornament.  The  curved  legs,  the  rim  of  the  stand 
and  of  the  kettle  are  reeded. 

Storr  was  capable  of  executing  the  most  intri- 
cate designs,  and  took  note  of  minor  changes  of 
fashion,  so  that  he  employed  even  the  some- 
what difficult  Egyptian  motifs  that  for  a  time 
invaded  furniture  design.  He  also  used  high 
relief  to  a  degree  that  makes  much  of  his  work 
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LARGE  SILVER  KETTLE  \  STAND  :  MADE  BY  PAI  L  STORR 
|IN  1793  :  BODY  9  IN.  LONG  :  SHOWN  BY  JAMES  ROBINSON 

definitely  sculptural  in  character.  That  he  was  ca- 
ipable  of  producing  a  finely  designed  plain  piece, 
ias  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Jones  gave  him  credit  for 
►doing  in  an  example  in  Earl  Spencer's  collection  and 
(Others  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  shows  a 
•fundamental  command  of  both  craft  and  design  evi- 
dent in  such  a  piece  as  the  one  illustrated. 

BOSTON  MUSEUM  ACQUIRES 
AN  IMPORTANT  TITIAN 

ONE  of  the  most  important  portraits  by  Titian 
in  America  is  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  with  a 
Boor,  which  was  purchased  last  autumn  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  through  M.  Knoed- 
ler  &  Co.  This  painting  has  for  some  years  been  in 
the  collection  of  Frederick  B.  Pratt.  While  the  history 

■  of  the  portrait  goes  back  no  further  than  its  owner- 
ship by  G.  M.  Majorca  Montillaro  at  Palermo,  from 
whom  it  was  secured  by  Agnew  in  recent  years,  it 
has  been  accepted  without  question  by  students  of 
Italian  painting.  This  subject  has  not  become  well 
known,  however,  so  that  its  acquisition  for  a  public 
collection  brings  it  into  a  prominence  which  it 
greatly  merits. 

The  painting  is  signed  Ticianus,  a  fact  which 
might  lay  it  open  to  suspicion,  except  that  careful 
study  indicates  the  signature  is  genuine,  and  an 
•eighteenth-century  inscription  on  the  scrim  with 
which  the  canvas  is  lined  states  that  it  is  a  work  by 
Titian.  Y\  hen  it  was  written,  forgeries  were  more  un- 
common than  today.  The  rest  of  the  inscription, 

■  stating  that  the  subject  is  Gian  Paolo  Baglione 

•  disproved  by  the  fact  that  Baglione,  the  great  enemy 
of  Cesare  di  Borgia,  died  in  1 520.  Although  he  re 

>  gained  his  position  of  supremacy  in  Perugia,  he 
came  into  conflict  with  Leo  X  and  was  decapitated 
at  Sant'  Angelo.  While  the  portrait  might  represent 
another  member  of  the  family,  it  could  scarcely  be 


the  son  Malatcsta,  who  died  in  1531,  for  this  is  obviously  a  work  of  Titian's  full 
maturity,  long  past  the  influence  of  Giorgione,  which  is  absent  after  1530.  The 
museum  considers  that  it  must  have  been  painted  between  1 535  and  1543. 

Cleaning  of  the  portrait  after  its  arrival  at  the  Museum  removed  a  slight  amount 
of  restoration  to  the  right  hand,  and  freed  the  colour  from  an  old  glaze  of  neutral 
tint  which  dulled  its  brilliance.  The  colouring  consists  only  of  black  and  white,  with 
a  sparing  use  of  red  and  yellow.  The  subject  wears  a  cap  of  black  velvet  with  gold 
points  and  a  feather.  The  tight-fitting  collar  of  gold  and  pearls,  although  favoured 
especially  in  France,  was  fashionable  throughout  Europe  about  1540.  The  black 
cloak  and  doublet  are  slashed  and  with  points.  The  pose,  with  the  book,  suggests  the 
portrait  of  Daniele  Barbaro  in  the  Prado,  painted  about  this  period. 

An  interesting  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Constable,  curator  of  paintings  at 
the  Museum,  is  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  lost  portraits  of  Guidobaldo  II  Rovere 
of  Urbino,  one  known  to  have  been  painted  in  1538  and  the  other  in  1545,  although 
up  to  the  present  no  definite  proof  of  this  has  been  found. 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  GREEK  REVIVAL  IN  AMERICA 

THERE  was  a  quantity  of  fresh  material  in  the  large  exhibition  recently  arranged 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  showing  the  architecture,  furniture,  decora- 
tive arts,  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  illus- 
trative of  the  style  we  have  long  given  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  name  of  Greek 
Revival.  It  was  not  precisely  a  revival,  but  the  result  of  a  fresh  study  of  antiquity. 
The  origin  of  the  style  can  be  traced  to  that  foundation  stone  of  the  modern  study 


A  GEXTLEUAX  WITH  A  BOOK  :  BY  TITIAN  :  ACQUIRED  BY  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 
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of  classic  architecture,  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens  (i  762).  In  a  broader 
sense,  it  stems  from  that  conviction  of  the  founders  of  the  new  country, 
that  there  was  a  strong  parallel  between  its  institutions  and  those  of 
ancient  Rome.  This  gradually  widened  into  a  popular  view,  and  new 
cities  were  given  such  names  as  Rome,  Syracuse,  Athens,  Carthage, 
or  Sparta.  Drawings  for  the  new  Capitol  in  Washington,  by  William 
Thornton  in  1  793,  showed  a  Roman  design,  and  while  the  succession 
of  architects  employed  until  the  building  was  declared  finished  in  1824 
made  many  changes,  fundamentally  it  remained  Roman  in  charac- 
ter. Benjamin  Latrobe  made  a  classic  design  for  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  Philadelphia  (1799)  and  Charles  Bulfinch  began  his  work 
in  New  England  on  the  State  capitols  at  Boston  and  Hartford  in  a 
similar  spirit.  The  style  also  spread  westward.  The  capitols  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  took 
classic  form.  Literally  from  Maine  to  California,  Greek  Revival  be- 
came our  first  national  style.  It  was  used  with  imagination,  and  fre- 
quently the  resemblance  is  almost  lost  under  the  demands  of  local 
conditions.  The  architects  who  were  especially  associated  with  its 
development  were  Benjamin  Latrobe,  Charles  Bulfinch,  Robert  Mills, 
William  Strickland,  Alexander  J.  Davis,  Asher  Benjamin,  Minard 
Lefever,  John  Haviland,  and  others. 

The  exhibition  presented  large  photographs  of  Greek  Revival 
buildings  on  a  mural  scale,  and  details  of  interiors.  In  furniture,  the 
designs  of  French  Empire  and  English  Regency  were  modified  by 
such  well-known  cabinet  makers  as  Duncan  Phyfe,  Honore  Lannuier 
of  New  York,  and  many  whose  names  are  unrecorded.  The  ormolu 
found  on  European  furniture  was  sometimes  copied,  but  occasionally 
a  stencilled  design  in  gold  or  bronzed  colours  offered  a  singularly 
effective  substitute.  Many  of  the  accessories  in  rooms  of  the  period 
came  from  Europe,  but  the  Tucker  porcelain  from  Philadelphia  was 
a  notable  exception.  Sculpture  of  the  period  had  its  most  famous  re- 


presentative in 
The  Greek  Slave  b  y 
Hiram  Powers, 
lent  by  the  Na- 
tional Museum  in 
Washington  to 
the  exhibition. 
This  sculpture 
was  the  first 
American  work 
to  attain  wide 
popular  recogni- 
tion, not  alone  on 
artistic  grounds 
but  as  an  emblem 
of  Greece,  which 
was  struggling  for 
independence. 
Especially  inter- 
esting were  the 
wood  sculptures 
by  William  Rush, 
whose  Spirit  of  the 
Schuylkill,  in  Fair- 
mont Park,  Phila- 
delphia, is  one  of 
the  earliest  works 
of  American 
sculpture.  In  this 
instance  he  was 
represented  by 

the  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope  carved  for  architectural  use. 

Some  of  the  painters  of  the  period  reflect  the  movement,  although 
the  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  witnessed  the  rise  of  a 
native,  realistic  landscape  school,  and  at  the  same  time  the  progress 
of  a  Romantic  school  of  painting.  In  Sully,  whose  Mother  and  Son  from 
the  Museum's  own  collection  is  reproducted  here,  we  have  a  charm- 
ing and  genuine  reflection  of  the  classic  spirit,  expressed  more  as 
mood  than  as  subject,  for  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  antique  subject 
matter  that  had  already  gone  out  of  fashion  early  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  It  is  all  the  more  truly  expressive  of  the  Greek  Revival  in 
America  on  this  account,  being  the  result  of  a  style  that  has  been 
thoroughly  assimilated. 


A  COFFEE  POT  MADE  BY  CHARLES  MARTIN,  173+ 
ACQUIRED   BY   THE   NELSON    GALLERY    OF  ART 


: 


RARE  COPY  OF  W.  H.  BROWN'S  'PORTRAIT  GALLERY'  , 


PORTRAIT  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  JOHN  MARSHALL  :  FROM  W.  H.  BROWN'S 
PORTRAIT  GALLERY,   PUBLISHED  IN  1845  :  IN  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 


THERE  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  print  department  consisting  of  a  complete 
set  of  lithographs  from  William  Henry  Brown's  Portrait  Gallery  of  Dis- 
tinguished American  Citizens,  which  was  published  by  the  well-known 
lithographic  firm  of  E.  B.  &  E.  C.  Kellogg,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  with 
the  imprint  of  1845,  although  it  may  not  have  actually  appeared  until 
early  in  1846.  Soon  after  publication,  a  large  part  of  the  edition  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  From  the  first  this  series  of  twenty-six  portrait  litho- 
graphs became  a  great  rarity.  They  were  taken  from  the  original  sil- 
houettes by  Brown,  the  only  American  whose  work  holds  its  own  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Edouart,  and  in  many  ways  Brown's  work 
has  no  equal  in  the  skill  with  which  he  suggested  not  only  the  profile, 
but  the  whole  figure,  with  mannerisms  of  gait  and  posture.  As  he 
travelled  about  the  country,  setting  up  a  Brown's  Portrait  Gallery  wher- 
ever he  happened  to  be,  he  would  walk  about  the  streets  observing 
the  prominent  citizens,  cut  silhouettes  unknown  to  the  subjects,  and 
hold  an  exhibition  to  the  amazement  of  those  portrayed.  He  adver- 
tised in  a  Salem  newspaper  that  he  required  one  minute  for  a  'sitting,' 
and  ten  for  the  actual  cutting.  So  retentive  was  his  eye  that  he  could 
cut  a  silhouette  years  afterward  from  memory. 

Brown  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1808,  and  after  a  long 
career  returned  there  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  A  specialty  was  the 
cutting  of  large  silhouettes  with  many  figures,  such  as  that  of  a  railroad 
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train  witli  recognizable  portraits  of  the  passengers  at  the  windows, 
and  he  also  did  a  number  of  sailing  ships  and  fire  engines.  During  his 
long  career  he  executed  portraits  of  all  the  distinguished  political  fig- 
ures of  his  day,  and  many  of  these  were  chosen  for  the  work  published 
by  the  Kellogg  Brothers.  Five  presidents  appeared  on  the  list,  with 
Congressmen,  state  governors,  eminent  clergymen,  and  college  pre- 
sidents. Among  them  are  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Henry  Clay, 
fohn  C.  Calhoun,  Daniel  Webster,  General  Alexander  Macomb,  and 
De  Witt  Clinton.  The  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  here  illus- 
irated  is  interesting  in  having  been  used  by  the  sculptor  Story  in 
nodelling  his  figure  of  Marshall  for  the  Capitol. 


1EORGE  II  SILVER  ACQUIRED 
8Y  NELSON  GALLERY  OF  ART 

[N  a  recent  addition  of  several  important  pieces  of  English  silver  to 
the  collections  of  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  acquired  from  Bertram 
\.  Wine,  are  a  coffee  pot  by  Charles  Martin  of  London,  1734,  and  a 
et  of  casters  by  Lamerie,  1735.  Examples  of  English  silver  of  this 
juality  become  increasingly  difficult  to  procure  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  western  museum  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
icquired  examples  which  cannot  easily  be  rivalled  here,  at  least  under 
>resent  conditions.  The  coffee  pot  is  of  the  tapering  cylindrical  style 
tdhering  to  the  form  of  the  earlier  teapots  and  coffee  pots  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  with  the  exception  that  the 
over  is  not  so  high,  and  the  spout,  instead  of  being 
traight,  has  taken  the  swan-neck  form  of  the  rococo. 
The  angular  shaping  of  the  lower  section  is  a  pleas- 
ng  variation  followed  by  a  number  of  goldsmiths 
f  the  time.  Charles  Martin,  who  entered  the  Gold- 
miths  in  1729,  employed  a  crown  over  his  initials 
■.s  his  mark. 

The  casters  by  Lamerie  follow  the  vase-shaped 
orm  in  use  through  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
he  curving  sides  and  necessity  for  piercing  on  the 
overs  have  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  fine  display 
>f  the  goldsmith's  artistry.  The  engraving  of  various 
ococo  motives  and  the  piercing  of  the  tall  covers 
n  a  diaper  pattern  in  verticals  alternating  with 
jliation  show  the  mastery  and  inventiveness  of  the 
luguenot  craftsman. 

Another  example,  unillustrated,  which  was  ac- 
uired  by  the  Nelson  Gallery,  is  a  rare  salver,  or 
ither  tazza.  by  Francis  Garthorne,  1689,  showing 
le  intermediate  form  between  the  very  large,  em- 
ossed  tazza  of  the  Charles  II  period  and  the  small 
liver  on  four  legs  introduced  early  in  the  Eigh- 
;enth  Century  for  serving  a  glass  of  wine.  The 
iarthorne  tazza  is  about  thirteen  inches  in  di- 
meter, has  a  spiral  gadrooning  at  the  rim  and  on 
le  foot,  and  is  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms. 


'RAVEN'S  HEAD'  GOBLET  EXHIBITED 

W\  REPORT  in  The  Connoisseur  last  autumn 
\(Vol.  CXII,  No.  489,  p.  66)  was  read  here 
ith  especial  interest  because  it  referred  to  the  sale 
an  important  piece  of  English  glass  which  was 
>on  to  be  exhibited  here — the  sealed  'raven's  head' 
ine  goblet  from  the  collection  of  Colonel  R.  F. 

tcliff  which  established  an  auction  record  on  its 
jpearance  at  Christie's  last  June.  It  was  placed  on 
hibition  here  in  November  in  Steuben's  collection 
old  English  and  Irish  glass.  As  an  object  of  great 
itoric  importance,  representing  the  origin  of  the 
nufactureof  lead  or  flint  glass,  this  piece  has  great 
ificance  and  interest.  In  addition,  it  is  an  ex- 
ple  of  handsome  design,  marking  the  beginning 


of  the  sequence  of  eighteenth-century  wine  glasses  whose  forms  and 
styles  document  the  evolution  of  English  glass.  Its  capacious  bowl  is 
ribbed  with  a  honey-comb  pattern  that  relates  it  in  appearance  to  tlx: 
decanter  in  the  British  Museum,  with  its  sides  -nip'd  diamond-wise,' 
while  the  spreading,  irregularly  fluted  foot  is  like  the  base  of  the 
sealed  Ravenscroft  pitcher  from  the  C.  Kirby  Mason  collection.  A 
pronounced  Gothic  feeling  is  evident  in  the  beaded  knops  on  the  stem. 

As  the  inventor  of  lead  or  flint  glass,  George  Ravenscroft  placed  the 
English  glass  industry  in  a  position  of  enviable  importance  by  uniting 
the  desirable  qualities  of  durability  and  clarity,  something  which  the 
Venetians  had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  The  present  renewed  in- 
terest in  glass  making,  which  has  been  manifest  in  both  Europe  and 
America  in  recent  years,  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  many  ex- 
amples of  a  heavy  fabric  of  crystalline  clarity,  which  make  the  thick, 
brilliantly  clear  Ravenscroft  glass  an  object  of  especial  admiration. 
The  first  document  relating  to  Ravenscroft 's  invention  of  lead  or  flint 
glass  is  his  patent  of  1673.  There  were  still  some  defects  to  be  over- 
come, however,  but  this  was  effected  in  1676  when  a  certificate  of  the 
Glass  Sellers  says  that  while  the  earlier  glass  was  'observed  to  crissel 
and  decay,'  the  new  fabric  had  passed  every  test  satisfactorily.  The 
London  Gazette  of  the  same  year  advertised  that  a  seal  would  be  used 
on  the  improved  variety,  and  a  second  advertisement  said  that  this 
seal  would  be  a  raven's  head.  Mention  of  the  seal  recurs  in  1677.  In 
1678  the  agreement  which  Ravenscroft  had  with  the  Glass  Sellers  to 
take  his  output  terminated  and  in  1681  his  patent  expired.  Examples 


MOTHER  AND  S0.\  :  BY  THOMAS  SULLY,  DATED  JAN.  1840  :  INCLUDED  IN  A  RECENT  EXHIBI- 
TION DEVOTED  TO  HIE  GREEK  REVIVAL  :    METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF   ART,   NEW  YORK 
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of  the  'raven's  head'  period  are  excessively  rare,  only  seven  being 
known  at  present,  and  this  is  the  first  to  come  to  America. 


THE  GRE.WILLE  LINDALL  WINTHROP 
BEQUEST  :   FOGG    MUSEUM   OF  ART 

OXE  of  the  privileges  of  a  cultured  life  is  that  the  consequent 
projection  of  personality  often  survives,  to  the  benefit  of  others, 
after  its  original  possessor  has  passed  on. 

Gienville  L.  Winthrop  of  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  had  an  all-absorb- 
ing interest — the  love  of  art — to  which  he  was  able  to  give  concrete 
expression  by  dedicating  his  life  to  the  collection  of  a  wide  variety  of 
art  treasures.  Yet  he  was  no  mere  collector.  Choosing  only  such 
things  as  satisfied  himself,  he  thereby  made  his  collection  expressive  of 
his  own  personality.  Exceedingly  catholic  in  taste,  he  not  only  re- 
quired that  the  things  he  bought  should  be  among  the  best  of  their 
kind,  but  also  that  they  should  reach  a  personal  standard  of  his  own. 
To  use  his  own  words,  each  'must  possess  music,  poetry,  rhythm, — ■ 
that  is  to  say  Beauty.' 

Many  years  before  his  death  in  January  1943  he  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  up  his  collection  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  Fogg 
Museum — hence  this  truly  magnificant  bequest,  following  the  gift,  a 
year  earlier,  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  water-colours  and  drawings 
to  the  same  Museum. 

We  cannot  here  do  more  than  hint  at  the  scope  and  importance  of 
this  bequest,  which,  pending  the  issue  of  complete  catalogues,  is  set 
forth  in  the  Museum's  Bulletin  for  November  last. 


EUROPEAN  ART  OF  LATER  TIMES 

FOUR  paintings  of  the  early  Flemish  school  include  a  Joos  Van 
Cleve  portrait  of  rare  quality  and  a  problematic  Angel  (part  of  a 
larger  work),  now  given  to  Lucas  van  Leiden.  A  larger  group  of  the 
later  French  masters  includes  works  by  J.  L.  David,  Ingres  (especially 
a  brilliant  Self  Portrait)  and  two  Renoirs.  The  English  school 
includes  Burne-Jones'  well-known  Days  of  Creation  and  The  Depths 
of  the  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Sir  Galahad  of  G.  F.  Watts.  Whistler  and 
Sargent  are  also  represented. 

Over  six  hundred  prints,  including  a  complete  set  of  Turner's 
Liber  Studiorum,  show  many  most  desirable  works,  especially  import- 
ant being  the  Rembrandts  (his  superb  etching  of  his  mother  among 
them),  the  Durers  and  proof  prints  of  Blake's  Book  of  Job.  The  draw- 
ings and  water-colours,  numbering  over  five  hundred,  include  works 


THE  KAVENSCKOl'T  WINK  (iOBLET  FROM  THE 
KATCLIFF  COLLECTION  WHICH  ACHIEVED 
AN  AUCTION  RECORD  :  SHOWN  BY  STEUBEN 


A  SET  OF  CASTERS  BY  l'AUL  LAMER1E,  1735  :  NELSON  GALLERY  OF  ART 


by  E.  Delacroix,  Geri- 
cault,  Daumier,  Ingres, 
Goya  and  Van  Gogh — 
the  latter's  Old  Peasant  is 
well  known.  But  easily 
of  premier  importance 
is  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  originals  by  Wil- 
liam Blake.  By  their 
acquisition  the  Fogg 
Museum  collection  of 
Blake's  works  becomes 
the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  valuable  in 
America. 


ANCIENT  ART 

THE  Chinese  sculp- 
ture, jades  and 
bronzes  are  uniformly 
good.  Particularly  im- 
portant is  a  bronze 
ritual  vessel  (Kuang)  of 
XII-X  century  B.C.,  a 
Han  jade  buckle  carved 
with  an  antelope,  a 
Buddhist  relief  from 
T'ien  Lung  Shan  (VI 

century  A.D.),  and  a  beautiful  stone  Bodhisattva  of  the  same  cen- 
tury. A  small  group  of  Egyptian  antiques  is  of  importance,  if  only  for 
a  statuette  of  an  unknown  Ptolemaic  king  and  two  remarkably  fine 
Anubis  figures,  carved  in  wood.  But  of  all  the  objects  of  ancient  art 
the  group  of  reliefs  in  limestone  from  Persepolis  is  the  most  notable. 
They  date  from  the  period  of  Darius  (521-485  B.C.)  and  exhibit  in  a 
high  degree  that  refined  aloofness  which  characterizes  Achaemenid  art. 


METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART  BULLETIN 

THE  issue  of  the  Bulletin  for  December  announced  the  placing 
upon  exhibition  of  a  selection  from  the  vast  Blumenthal  Collec- 
tion of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art  works.  Accompanying  this  is  a 
scholarly  note,  by  Harry  B.  Wehle,  Curator  of  Paintings,  upon  an 
important  picture  by  Joos  van  Ghent, — the  outstanding  item  in  the 
Blumenthal  bequest.  It  is  the  only  example  in  America  of  Joos  van 
Wassenhove's  work  and  is  indeed  a  very  fine  picture,  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  same  artist's  Last  Supper  in  the  Ducal  Gallery  at  Urbino. 
The  New  York  picture  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  tempera  painting  on 
canvas,  and  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  collection  of  the  dukes  of 
Frias  and  to  have  been  for  years  closely  guarded  from  public  view  in 
their  Convento  de  Santa  Clara  at  Medina  de  Pomar,  near  Burgos. 
It  was  purchased  by  its  late  owner  in  Paris,  whence  many  items  from 
the  collection  at  Medina  de  Pomar  were  brought  by  Baron  Pichon 
about  1922.  A  suggestion  of  its  brilliance  can  be  obtained  from  the 
reproduction  in  colour  of  the  central  feature,  on  the  cover  of  the 
Museum  Bulletin. 

Two  other  interesting  articles  appear  in  this  issue.  One  is  entitled 
Jefferson  s  Enjoyment  of  the  Arts,  by  A.  Hyatt  Mayer,  who  throws  much 
light  upon  'the  first  American  connoisseur  and  patron  of  the  arts,'  who 
'ran  a  full  century  before  his  times  in  trying  to  plant  the  encyclopaedic 
tree  in  universities  by  teaching  civil  architecture,  gardening,  sculpture 
and  the  theory  of  music' 

The  other  article  is  a  critical  survey  of  that  many-sided  mediocre 
sculptor  and  dilettante  poet,  William  Story,  with  especial  reference  to 
his  Cleopatra,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  With  his  reputation 
of  being  a  poet  we  have  nothing  here  to  do.  And,  for  his  sculpture, 
we  feel  in  agreement  with  the  outspoken  visitor  to  Story's  studio, 
who  remarked  "Oh!  how  he  does  spoil  nice  blocks  of  white  marble." 
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No.  I. — TANKARD  BY  AN  UNIDENTIFIED  HUDSON  RIVER  VALLEY  SILVER- 
SMITH WITH  THE  MARK  I.C.  :  EARLY  XVIII  CENTURY  :  H.  6J  INS.  :  LENT 
FROM  THE  MARBLE  COLLECTION  TO  THE  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  MUSEUM 


EARLY  American  silver,  which  has  engaged  the  interest  of 
American  collectors  only  since  the  turn  of  the  present  century, 
has  until  recent  years  been  represented  chiefly  by  collections 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  At  present  there  are  growing  up  some  not- 
able collections  in  the  west,  of  which  that  of  James  Ford  Bell  of  Min- 
neapolis was  discussed  in  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  CX,  No.  486.  Pre- 
sented here  are  a  few  examples  from  collections  still  farther  west, 
which  have  been  lent  by  owners  in  California  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum.  This  museum  is  fortunate  in  having  as  curator  of 
(decorative  arts  Gregor  Norman-Wilcox,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  silver  and  has  been  instrumental  in  stimulating  an  interest 
in  this  subject  among  California  collectors.  The  extent  of  the  collec- 
tions is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  museum  now  has  about  twenty- 
four  cases  of  American  silver,  including  examples  in  permanent  owner- 
ship and  a  large  group  lent  by  Mrs.  John  Emerson  Marble  and  from 
other  private  sources. 

Of  exceptional  importance  is  the  New  York  tankard  with  the  Liv- 
ingston arms  (Nos.  i  and  ii)  from  the  Marble  collection.  While  it  is 
mot  known  to  which  member  of  the  family  this  piece  belonged  origin- 
ally, its  early  eighteenth-century  date  places  it  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  founders  of  the  family  in  America — Robert,  first  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Livingston  (1654-1728),  and  Robert  his  nephew,  who  founded  the 
Albany  branch  of  the  family.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  the  latter  is 
unknown,  but  he  came  to  America  from  Edinburgh  as  a  young  man, 
settled  in  Albany,  improved  his  position  substantially  by  marrying 
into  the  wealthy  Schuyler  family,  and  became  mayor  of  Albany  in 
1719.  He  died  in  1725.  However,  it  is  probably  with  the  main  branch 
of  the  family,  the  Lords  of  the  Manor,  that  the  tankard  is  to  be  asso- 
rted because  of  the  form  of  the  crest.  The  whole  question  of  Living- 
ston family  heraldry  is  a  confusing  one  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  unlike 
nany  American  families  who  used  a  coat-of-arms,  they  had  the  right 


to  bear  them.  The  Livingstons  were  descended  from  the  barons  of 
Callendar  and  their  arms  quartered  Livingston  and  Callendar.  How- 
ever, for  two  hundred  years  the  arms  of  the  American  Livingstons 
included  a  spurious  quarter  for  Hepburn.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  mistake  arose  are  discussed  in  detail  by  Edwin  Brockholst 
Livingston  in  his  Livingstons  of  Livingston  Manor.  Their  right  to  the  use 
of  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Callendar  is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
the  seals  of  Robert  Livingston's  father,  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father, and  by  the  fact  that  the  last-named  used  his  seal  in  the  year 
1560  on  a  document  in  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  family,  William 
the  sixth  Lord  Livingston  of  Callendar,  who  also  affixed  his  seal  to  the 
same  document,  indicating  his  recognition  of  his  kinsman's  rights  in 
this  respect.  The  Livingston  arms  are,  correctly:  quarterly  1  and  4, 
argent,  three  cinque/oils  gules  within  a  double  tressure  flory  counter  flory  vert 
(for  Livingston) ;  2  and  3,  sable,  a  bend  between  six  billets  or  (the  ancient 
arms  of  Callendar).  As  they  appear  on  the  tankard  illustrated,  and 
as  most  of  the  family  bore  them  in  America,  they  show  in  the  second 
quarter  the  blazon  of  Hepburn:  quarterly  1  and  4,  gules  on  a  chevron 
argent  a  rose  of  the  field  between  two  lions  passant  of  the  same;  2  and  3,  azure 
three  martlets  or.  The  reason  for  this  is  a  strange  one.  Robert  Livingston, 
first  Lord  of  the  Manor,  came  into  difficulties  with  his  political 
enemies,  Governor  Fletcher  and  his  followers,  who  asserted  that  Liv- 
ingston was  not  a  Scottish  citizen  but  that  he  had  been  born  in  Hol- 
land. It  was  true  that  Livingston  grew  up  in  Rotterdam,  where  he 


No.  II.— ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  TANKARD  (No.  1)  SHOWING  ARMS 
CREST  AND  MOTTO  OF  THE  LIVINGSTON  FAMILY  :  MARBLE  COLLN. 
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had  accompanied  his  exiled  father,  and  Dutch  was  his  preferred  lan- 
guage. His  journals,  which  recorded  his  remarkable  voyage  to  Eng- 
land in  1695,  were  kept  largely  in  Dutch.  He  wished  to  establish  his 
Scottish  origin  and  therefore  wrote  in  the  year  1698  to  his  brother 
William  in  Edinburgh,  asking  him  to  provide  documentary  proof  of 
his  birth.  In  a  reply,  dated  December  13th,  1698,  William  described 
the  arms  which  he  had  the  right  to  bear,  and  although  he  affixed  to 
his  letter  his  own  seal  which  showed  the  Livingston  arms  correctly, 
he  described  arms  which  introduced  the  spurious  quarter  of  Hepburn, 
for  reasons  unknown  except  that  there  had  been  three  marriages  be- 
tween Livingston  and  Hepburn,  and  a  mistake  had  evidently  arisen 
in  assuming  that  one  of  these  was  with  an  heiress  in  her  own  right. 
The  American  Livingstons  used  the  arms  as  the  letter  describes  them, 
and  so  they  appear  on  family  bookplates  and  seals  and  are  shown  on 
a  window  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  As  to  the  substitution  of  gilly- 
flowers for  the  cinquefoils  of  Livingston,  the  American  family  fol- 
lowed a  precedent  already  established.  Nisbet,  in  his  System  of  Heral- 
dry, 1722,  wrote:  'The  Livingstons,  Earls  of  Linlithgow,  have  been 
sometimes  in  use  with  their  descendants  to  turn  the  cinquefoils  to 
gillyflowers,  upon  what  account  I  can  not  learn.  .  .  .  The  family  of 
Linlithgow  have  disused  the  gillyflower  and  again  used  the  cinquefoil, 
but  their  cadets  have,  in  our  new  Register,  gillyflowers  recorded  in 
place  of  cinquefoils.' 

The  crest  of  a  ship,  as  shown  on  the  tankard,  introduces  another 
variation  from  the  traditional  form.  The  ship  crest  was  introduced  by 
Robert,  first  Lord  of  the  Manor,  as  the  result  of  having  been  saved 
from  shipwreck  on  a  voyage  to  London  in  1695.  The  earlier  and  more 
familiar  crest  was  a  demi-savage,  with  the  motto  Si  Je  Puis.  The  new 
motto,  suggested  by  the  fortunate  termination  of  his  adventurous  voy- 
age, was  Spero  Meliora,  expressing  hope  for  better  things.  The  voyage 
to  London  had  been  a  fateful  one  from  every  point  of  view  and  all 
turned  out  for  the  best.  Governor  Fletcher  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge Livingston's  right  to  reimbursement  for  his  contributions  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Indian  wars.  He  therefore  resolved  to  go  to  London 


No  III  — TANKARD  BY  EBKNEZEK  CHITTENDEN  OF  NEW  HAVEN 
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and  lay  his  case  before  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  person.  Setting  out  on 
December  10th,  1694,  with  his  fifteen-year-old  son,  John,  his  ship, 
the  Charity,  had  bad  luck  from  the  start  and  being  continually  harassed 
by  storms,  soon  lost  her  rudder.  After  a  five-months'  passage  the  ship 
was  driven  ashore  at  Pederneira,  Portugal.  All  had  nearly  died  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  father  and  son  had  helped  man  the  pumps 
and  stood  watch  with  the  crew.  For  seventeen  weeks  they  had  existed 
on  a  pint  of  water  and  a  little  coconut  each  day.  After  proceeding  to 
London,  Livingston  presented  his  case  and  after  some  delay  won  it, 
and  received  immediate  reimbursement. 

The  first  evidence  we  have  of  the  change  in  the  family  crest  was  its 
use  by  John,  who  had  shared  the  adventures  of  his  father,  but  whose 
early  death  prevented  him  from  becoming  Lord  of  the  Manor.  John's 
crest  agrees  exactly  with  the  form  shown  on  the  tankard,  a  ship  with 
only  main  and  foresails  set.  Another  form  of  the  ship  crest  of  the  Liv- 
ingstons shows  a  ship  in  distress,  while  Governor  William  used  a  ship 
in  full  sail.  The  period  of  John  Livingston's  use  of  this  crest,  probably 
about  1  700  until  his  death  in  1  720,  agrees  very  closely  with  the  prob- 
able period  of  the  tankard,  which  is  of  the  early  eighteenth-century 
New  York  type.  Other  members  of  the  family  of  the  same  period,  with 
whom  it  might  have  been  associated,  include  his  next  brother,  Philip, 
1 686- 1 749,  who  became  second  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  was  Town 
Clerk  of  Albany  and  Secretary  of  Indian  affairs;  the  third  son,  Robert, 
who  built  the  mansion  of  Clermont  and  established  the  line  which 
included  Chancellor  Livingston,  well  remembered  for  his  association 
with  Robert  Fulton  in  the  early  days  of  steam  navigation.  There  was 
also  a  fourth  son,  Gilbert,  1690- 1746,  so  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  assigning  the  tankard  to  any  certain  member  of  the  family.  It 
seems  reasonable,  for  reasons  stated,  to  associate  it  with  the  manor 
family  and  not  the  Albany  Livingstons,  although  the  latter  remained 
closely  affiliated  with  their  cousins  and  there  were  marriages  within 
the  family  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Stylistically  the  tankard  is  like  those  of  many  New  York  makers 
such  as  Peter  Van  Dyck,  Bartholomew  Schaats,  Henricus  Boelcn.  and 
Simeon  Soumaine.  It  is  of  the  low,  squat  form  of  the  Charles  II 
tankard  preferred  by  New  York  silversmiths  throughout  most  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  It  has  the  corkscrew  thumbpiece,  barrel  hinge,' 
cast  cherub  at  the  end  of  the  handle — all  familiar  features.  In  addition 
it  has  a  rare  cast  lion  on  the  handle.  At  the  bottom  is  a  handsome  ver- 
sion of  the  characteristic  applied  band  of  acanthus  leaves  and  two 
rows  of  zigzag  wire.  The  tankard  is  in  every  sense  one  worthy  ol  one 
of  the  wealthiest  families  of  the  Hudson  River  valley,  where  the 
maker  I  C  is  known  to  have  worked.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
signature  in  comparison  with  other  silversmiths  with  these  initials  is 
that  he  placed  a  serif  across  the  bar  of  the  I,  and  a  pellet  between  the 
two  letters. 

Probably  from  his  hand  is  the  tankard  which  Jacob  Jacob  Lansing 
of  Albany  announced  in  the  New-York  Mercury,  April  24th.  1758,  as  I 
stolen  from  his  house  in  Albany  on  March  21st.  a  tankard  described  ! 
as  having  the  initials  jHL  and  the  maker's  mark  /  C.  Other  pieces  f 
have  established  him  as  an  accomplished  silversmith  of  the  Hudsor 
Valley. 

A  tankard  of  much  later  period  and  of  New  England  origin  (No.  iii) 
offers  points  of  comparison  with  this  and  with  English  types  of  tht 
same  period.  It  is  by  Ebenezer  Chittenden  of  New  Haven  and  vm 
made  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  has  the  tap' 
ered,  tall  cylindrical  body  of  Boston  tankards,  but  omits  the  midband 
which  was  a  favourite  with  them.  Also,  it  adheres  to  this  earlier  taper- 
ing style,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  high-domed  cover  agrees  wit! 
the  form  found  on  the  newer  type  of  English  tankard  about  1 760 
which  has  a  bulbous  body  on  a  moulded  foot.  The  pineapple  finia 
on  the  cover  is  typical  of  the  American  style  and  is  rarely  found  01 
English  tankards,  although  examples  exist.  A  Birmingham  tankan 
by  Matthew  Boulton  and  James  Fothergill,  1779,  is  in  the  Baptis 
Church  of  Warren,  R.I.,  although  this  would  have  been  too  late  tc 
have  played  a  part  in  establishing  the  style.  Ebenezer  Chittendei 
(1726-1812)  was  born  in  Madison.  Conn.,  and  moved  to  New  Havei 
about  1770,  probably  in  company  with  his  versatile  son-in-law,  Abe 
Buel,  his  apprentice.  Thirteen  of  his  beakers  and  a  great  flagon  seven 
teen  inches  high  are  known  in  Connecticut  churches.  He  was  a  wai 
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o.  IV. — SILVER  MUG  MADE  BY  JOHN  EDWARDS  AND  JOHN  ALLEN  OF 
•tOSTON  :  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  LENT  FROM  THE  SAMUEL  COLLN. 

'ien  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  Haven,  and  was  associated  closely  with 
lis  friend,  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  His  brother  was 
overnor  of  Vermont. 

J  A  distinguished  pair  of  Boston  silversmiths  who  formed  a  partner- 
hip  about  1700  are  represented  in  the  mug  with  reeded  neck  and 
eeding  and  fluting  on  the  handle  (No.  iv).  John  Edwards  was  born 
1  Limehouse,  England,  1670,  and  learned  his  trade  in  England,  com- 
ag  to  Boston  with  his  father  about  the  last  decade  of  the  Seventeenth 
lentury.  He  became  a  fourth  sergeant  of  the  Artillery  Company  in 
704  and  held  numerous  town  offices  to  1 727.  He  died  in  1 746.  John 
Jlen  was  born  in  Boston,  1670,  and  probably  learned  his  trade  from 
le  well-known  Boston  silversmith,  Jeremiah  Dummer.  He  married 
.lizabeth  Edwards.  The  form  of  the  mug  which  bears  their  marks,  in 
tne  clear  impressions  near  the  handle,  is  a  rare  one,  based  on  a 
liharles  II  type  deriving  its  globular  body  and  reeded  neck  from  the 
oneware  jugs  which  came  into  England  from  Germany  1670-1695, 
nd  were  also  made  in  Staffordshire.  As  a  form  they  are  not  so  com- 
lon  as  the  mugs  influenced  by  the  shape  of  beakers,  caudle  cups  or 
inkards,  the  mug  being  a  somewhat  changeable  form,  easily  influ- 
aced  by  its  more  popular  contemporaries. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  Boston  silversmiths,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  is 
presented  by  one  of  the  spoons  of  No.  v.  The  form  of  the  moulded 
t  tail  still  shows  traces  of  the  more  elaborate  V-shaped  tongue  with 
centre  and  two  side  ribbings  on  Charles  II  spoons.  This  is  not  the 
rliest  type  of  American  spoon,  for  his  master,  John  Hull,  made  a 
'Oon  of  the  Puritan  or  'slip-stem'  type  which  made  its  appearance 
ith  the  Commonwealth.  The  narrow  stem  had  a  stump  end  and  the 
.hole  accords  with  the  preference  of  the  Puritans  for  simplicity.  The 
harles  II  spoon  kept  the  ovoid  bowl  of  the  Puritan  spoon,  but  em- 
■llished  it  considerably,  and  used  a  wider  handle  with  trifid  end. 
arious  proportions  are  found  in  the  three  sections  of  the  trifid  end, 
id  evolutionary  development  led  to  the  wavy  end,  with  its  more 
onounced  centre  section,  which  was  sometimes  turned  forward  as 
the  right-hand  spoon  on  No.  v,  by  Jonathan  Clarke  of  Newport. 
Jeremiah  Dummer  was  undoubtedly  the  most  aristocratic  figure 
I  long  Boston  silversmiths.  He  was  a  son  of  Richard  Dummer,  a 
wosperous  landowner  and  merchant  of  Newbury  and  an  apprentice 
I  John  Hull.  The  latter  had  come  from  Leicestershire  and  was  ap- 
■«nticed  after  his  arrival  in  America  to  Richard  Storer,  who  had 
men  trained  in  London  by  James  Fearne.  Unfortunately  no  piece  by 


Storer  has  survived.  To  recover  an  example  of  his  work  would  be  a 
discovery  of  the  first  importance.  I  lull  had  as  his  partner  the  London- 
trained  Robeit  Sanderson,  and  during  Dummer's  apprenticeship  the 
latter  undoubtedly  had  the  benefit  of  Sanderson's  teaching.  Dum- 
mer's first  piece  is  of  1676,  although  he  must  have  begun  work  a  de- 
cade earlier.  For  about  thirty  years  he  remained  an  active  silversmith 
but  his  later  life  was  given  to  his  many  business  interests,  in  which 
he  was  unusually  successful.  He  was  part  owner  of  eleven  ships  in  the 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  with  England,  was  a  captain  of  the 
Artillery  Company,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Selectman,  and  held  many 
other  offices.  In  April,  1689,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the 
Safety  of  the  People  and  Conservation  of  the  Peace,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  leading  citizens  of  Boston  who  took  charge  of  public 
affairs  following  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  until  the 
new  charter  was  decided  upon  in  1692.  He  was  Treasurer  of  Suffolk 
County  in  1701,  Overseer  of  the  Poor  in  1702,  and  in  1704  was  active 
in  the  Company  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  an 
organisation  established  by  Parliament  in  1649  for  improving  condi- 
tions among  the  Indians.  When  he  died,  Sewell's  Diary  refers  to  the 
funeral  of  Capt.  Dummer,  and  notes  that  the  pall  bearers  were  appro- 
priately recompensed  with  the  traditional  scarves  and  gloves,  which 
was  a  clear  proof  of  solvency  and  gentility. 

On  Jonathan  Clarke's  spoon  one  sees  that  the  rat  tail  has  become 
narrower,  and  the  drop  is  a  little  wider,  for  this  spoon  is  at  least  a 
quarter-century  later  than  Dummer's.  This  spoon  shows  the  maker's 
mark  /  Clarke  in  script  within  a  long  oval  on  the  back  of  the  stem,  as 
on  a  spoon  in  the  Garvan  collection,  which  also  has  a  tankard  by  him. 


No  V— (LEFT)  SPOON  BY  JEREMIAH  DUMMER  OF  BOSTON  C.  1700  :  SAMUEL 
COLLFCTION  :  (RIGHT)  SPOON  BY  JONATHAN  CLARK  :  MARBLE  COLLECTION 
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In  No.  vi  are  illustrated  a  group  of  eighteenth-century  porringers, 
made  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  which  show  that  their  makers 
deviated  not  at  all  from  the  accepted  pattern  of  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  'key-hole'  design.  These  porringers  are  the  work  of  Paul 
Revere,  Jacob  Hurd,  Samuel  Minott,  all  of  Boston,  and  Seril  Dodge 
of  Providence.  Paul  Revere  was  the  most  productive  of  American 
silversmiths,  a  noteworthy  fact  when  one  considers  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  so  many  other  activities,  even  undertaking  the  founding  of 
a  mill  for  the  rolling  of  sheet  copper  when  he  had  passed  the  age  of 
sixty.  Revere  was  a  capable  and  brilliant  craftsman,  although  in  this 
instance  he  has  produced  a  piece  of  silver  which  shows  no  variation 
from  its  companions.  The  second,  by  Jacob  Hurd,  represents  a  mem- 
ber of  the  preceding  generation  of  silversmiths.  He,  too,  was  a  prodi- 
gious worker,  and  stands  out  for  his  own  period  as  Boston's  most 
industrious  silversmith.  His  career  was  shorter  than  Revere's,  but  he 
made  so  much  silver  that  at  the  present  time  there  exist  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pieces  by  him  and  many  must  have 
been  lost  or  melted  down.  This  number  is  recorded  in  the  Hollis 
French  monograph  and  supplement  on  the  Hurds.  The  porringer 
illustrated  is  one  of  twenty-one  mentioned  there.  It  is  not  known  to 
whom  Jacob  Hurd  was  apprenticed,  but  probably  to  Edward  Winslow 
or  John  Edwards.  He  was  one  of  the  appraisers  of  Edwards'  estate, 
which  may  indicate  a  connexion.  He  held  various  public  offices,  and 
was  a  captain  in  the  Boston  Regiment  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Fifty- 
five  when  he  died  in  1758,  he  had  raised  his  nine  children  in  comfort, 
and  two  of  them,  Nathaniel  and  Benjamin,  became  proficient  silver- 
smiths. 

Samuel  Minott,  1 732-1803,  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  was 
for  a  brief  time  partner  of  Josiah  Austin,  and  later  of  William  Simp- 
kins.  He  was  arrested  as  an  influential  Tory  in  1 766  by  order  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council,  but  stayed  on  in  Boston  when  so  many  of  his 
fellow  Loyalists  were  emigrating  to  Halifax.  In  1789  he  was  working 
in  Ann  Street,  and  continued  in  Boston  until  his  death. 

Seril  Dodge,  1765- 1803,  was  a  well-known  Providence  maker.  On 
February  21st,  1793,  we  find  his  advertisement  in  the  United  States 
Chronicle:  At  his  new  Shop  opposite  the  Market  last  occupied  by 
Messieurs  Hopkins  and  Snow  offers  a  great  variety  of  goldsmith's  and 
jewelry  ware.  At  the  sign  of  the  Arm  and  Gold  Ear-Ring. ' 

The  term  porringer,  in  reference  to  a  receptacle  variously  called 
in  England  a  bleeding  bowl,  wine  taster,  or  skillet  cover  (see  The 
Connoisseur,  vol.  CVIII,  No.  482,  and  vol.  CIX,  No.  484)  has  an 
ancient  lineage  in  New  England.  That  the  form  bore  no  relation  to 
the  two-handled  cup  may  be  inferred  from  the  will  of  William  Paddy, 
September  9th,  1658,  in  which  he  leaves  to  his  wife  'a  new  Silver 
Cawdell  Cup  and  porringer,'  showing  that  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  two  even  at  that  early  date.  The  first  porringers  had 
very  simple  handles,  the  open  part  consisting  of  rather  crude,  geo- 
metric forms.  As  these  became  more  intricate,  they  are  sometimes 
described  as  of  'crown'  type,  but  this  is  actually  of  geometric  affilia- 
tion. In  the  geometric  porringer  handles  of  Dummer,  Winslow, 
Coney,  and  Samuel  Vernon  of  Newport,  there  is  some  variation  show- 


ing individual  characteristics,  which  disappear  when  the  keyhole 
handle  became  fashionable.  Andrew  Tyler  of  Boston,  1692-1741, 
made  both  types,  but  his  keyhole  handle  has  something  of  the  con- 
densed proportions  of  the  geometric  style.  The  keyhole  handle  be- 
came elongated  until  it  was  a  highly  ornamental  feature,  while  the 
earlier  form  was  chiefly  an  object  of  utility,  although  the  crown 
handle  is  an  elaborate  one.  The  open  pattern  was  not  originally  dic- 
tated by  a  love  of  ornament,  but  by  the  practical  advantage  that  it 
did  not  transmit  so  much  heat.  The  porringer  appears  to  have  been 
used  for  many  purposes,  for  children's  food,  broth,  and  was  doubtless 
employed  as  a  sugar  bowl  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury before  a  special  receptacle  for  sugar  came  into  existence. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE: 

In  these  days  of  close  cooperation  between  our  two  countries  in  the 
common  task  of  saving  and  upholding  the  culture  of  a  balanced 
civilization,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  recall  how  much  we  had  in  com- 
mon during  and  immediately  following  the  Colonial  Period. 

Speaking  the  same  English  tongue,  the  folk  of  the  new  America, 
shared  the  older  country's  enthusiasm  for  fine  craftsmanship  and. 
solid  worth  in  all  that  went  to  the  cultural  arts  of  peace.  Thus  in, 
the  art  which,  above  all,  showed  a  settled  concept  of  home  comfort 
and  a  modicum  of  wealth, — in  the  art  of  the  silversmith, — we  see  a,  | 
community  of  taste  and  fashion  which  links  the  two  countries  almost'  I 
as  one. 

Not  only  were  relations  close  enough,  but  the  conditions  were 
settled  enough  to  induce  many  workers  in  this  luxury  art  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  surroundings.  Of 
such  men — and  they  were  well  skilled  in  their  craft — were  Jor 
Mansfield  (1601  — 1674),  who  migrated  from  London  in  1634,  and 
Robert  Sanderson  (1608-1693)  who  settled  in  America  in  1638,. 
and  became  the  partner  of  the  celebrated  John  Hull  in  1652. 

Many  an  emigrant  family,  moreover,  took  over  with  them  their, 
portable  household  goods — including  pieces  of  family  silver  which- 
they  valued.  The  numerous  fine  examples  of  early  silver  in  America; 
bearing  the  London  marks — pieces  that  were  preserved  long  before, 
the  rise  of  the  American  collector  as  such — show  what  a  wealth  of  J 
good  English  plate  the  earlier  colonial  craftsmen  had  to  inspire]  I 
them.  The  consequence  was  that,  as  any  comprehensive  collection  of. 
American  silver  will  show,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  and  continuity 
of  form  which  expresses  kinship  and  no  mere  similarity  of  taste.  J 
We  have  only  to  glance  at  a  series  of  such  vessels  as  covered  cups,- 
beakers,  tankards  or  coffee  pots  to  be  impressed  by  their  close  rela- 
tionship with  historic  English  forms.  Miss  Comstock  has.  indeed,, 
noted  such  resemblances  in  the  foregoing  article  with  reference  to  the 
tankards,  spoons  and  porringers  illustrated  and  the  parallel  could  be  ! 
carried  much  further.  One  could,  for  instance,  collate  American^ 
spoons  with  English,  from  the  Puritan,  slip-stem,  made  by  Johiy  j 
Hull — the  earliest  Colonial  spoon  known  (late  Seventeenth  Century,.  1 
1650),  and  find  them  marching  together  at  least  up  to  the  Fiddle- 
pattern  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century., 
Such  a  series  would  in- 
clude the  trifid,  the 
wavy-end  (very  rarely),  1 
the  rat-tail,  double-drop 
and  bright-cut.  Perhaps 
the  only  type  missing, 
would  be  the  scroll- 
headed  spoon,  which 
appears  never  to  have 
been  made  in  the  col- 
onies. Such  considera- 
tions are  pleasing ;  they 
show  that  there  existed, 
not  only  a  community 
of  thought  and  feeling, 
but  a  very  certain  pro- 
English  sentiment. 
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ENGLISH  PORTRAITS  IN  THE 
JULES    BACHE  COLLECTION 

By  AN  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  English  portraits  of  the  Jules  Bache  collection  form  a 
numerically  small  but  admirably  chosen  group  in  this  great 
collection  of  sixty-three  paintings  of  all  European  schools,  in 
which  Italian  masters  predominate.  Mr.  Bache  has  generously  allowed 
his  collection  to  be  seen  for  the  past  few  years  in  his  Fifth  Avenue 
residence  in  New  York.  Last  summer  the  entire  collection  was  shown 
for  three  months  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
permitting  a  still  wider  opportunity  for  students  at  a 
time  when  the  house  is  ordinarily  closed.  The  greatest 
works  in  the  Bache  collection  are  well  known  and  have 
been  frequently  published.  Among  them  are  Rembrandt's 
Standard  Bearer,  once  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds; Raphael's  portrait  of  Giuliano  dei  Medici,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Baldovinetti  family;  Ghirlandajo's  portrait 
of  The  Banker  Sassetti  and  his  Son  from  the  Benson  collec- 
tion; a  small  but  exceptionally  choice  Madonna  by  Crivelli 
from  Lord  Northbrook's  collection;  the  so-called  Portrait 
of  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  by  Petrus  Christus,  an  exception- 
ally lovely  Madonna  and  Child  by  Gerard  David,  a  superb 
group  of  Holbeins,  Watteau's  French  Comedians  which  be- 
longed to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  other  works  of  equally 
'distinguished  quality  and  lineage. 

The  English  portraits  form  a  modest  but  singularly 
satisfying  group  and  while  not  so  well  known  as  the  sub- 
jects just  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  Van 
©yck,  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  all  show  the  extreme  care 
and  excellent  taste  which  Mr.  Bache  has  exercised  in 
forming  a  collection  which  is  recognized  as  among  the 
finest  in  America.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  attractive 
English  portrait  to  be  found  than  Romney's  presentation 
}f  the  fair  Countess  of  Derby  seated  on  a  grassy  bank, 
vhile  Reynolds'  portrait  of  Nancy  Parsons  in  an  Oriental 
urban  is  an  unusual  one;  Raeburn's  William  Miller  re- 
presents forthright  masculine  portraiture  at  its  best,  and 
he  dexterity  of  Gainsborough  has  full  expression  in  the 
unall  panel  of  Lady  Mulgrave. 

The  perfect  exposition  of  the  court  style,  formal,  elegant 
ind  aristocratic,  is  found  in  the  work  of  Van  Dyck's  Eng- 
ish  period,  which  is  separated  from  his  Genoese  and 
"lemish  periods  so  completely  that  for  the  final  decade 
»f  his  life  he  may  well  be  considered  an  English  painter, 
t  is  interesting  that  the  two  great  portraits  which  Van 
Dyck  painted  of  Robert  Rich,  second  Earl  of  Warwick, 
ire  in  American  collections.  The  full  length  in  armour, 
>equeathed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  to  the  Wadsworth  Athe- 
iaeum  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  shows  the  figure  opposite  to 
hat  of  the  Bache  Warwick,  making  these  an  impressive 
•air.  The  subject  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  court 
If  James  I,  whose  favour  he  enjoyed,  only  to  withdraw 
rom  the  support  of  Charles  I  and  become,  as  it  was  said, 
he  'temporal  head  of  the  Puritan  party,'  although  he 
lid  not  sanction  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  His 
'ireatest  activities  were  in  relation  to  the  field  of  colonial 
'«pansion  in  the  western  hemisphere.  He  was  an  original 
iember  of  the  company  for  the  plantation  of  the  Somers 
lands  or  Bermudas  in  1614,  and  had  a  seat  on  the  coun- 
1  of  the  New  England  Company  in  1620.  He  increased 
us  fortunes  by  privateering  and  sent  his  ships  to  the  East 
ndies,  coming  into  conflict  with  the  East  India  Company 
5  a  result,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  causing  similar  dissen- 


sion, with  the  result  that  a  division  arose  in  the  Virginia  Company,  split- 
ting it  into  two  factions.  His  party  was  successful,  and  when  the  New 
Charter  of  1624  was  granted  Warwick  was  a  member  of  the  council. 

He  early  became  associated  with  naval  exploits  and  in  1625  was 
active  in  the  preparation  for  an  anticipated  invasion  on  the  part  of 
Spain.  In  1627  he  received  a  privateering  commission  from  the  King 
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and  put  to  sea  with  eight  ships  to  attack  the  Spaniards.  He  missed  the 
Brazil  fleet,  and  though  he  returned  with  great  credit  he  had  little 
actual  profit.  It  is  probably  a  reference  to  this  sea  exploit  that  Van 
Dyck  introduced  at  the  left,  for  although  the  Earl  became  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  this  was  after  Van  Dyck's  death. 

Warwick  became  known  as  a  champion  of  religious  toleration.  In 
1644  he  granted  to  Roger  Williams  a  patent  incorporating  the  Pro- 
vidence Plantation,  which  was  the  initial  step  in  the  founding  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island.  From  the  first  he  had  been  influential  in  New 
England  affairs.  His  signature  was  on  the  original  patent  for  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony  in  1620  and  on  the  second  patent  to  Bradford  in  1630. 
The  patent  for  the  Massachusetts  Colony  to  John  Endicott  was  secured 
through  his  interest  in  1628.  He  also  appears  in  the  early  history  of 
Connecticut,  as  in  1632  he  granted  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Brooke  and 
Others  the  old  patent  of  Connecticut'  as  a  result  of  which  the  town  of 
Saybrookc  was  founded. 

There  was  nothing  Lely  and  Kneller  achieved  in  the  later  Seven- 
teenth  Century  that  Van  Dyck  had  not  already  mastered,  and  for  the 
full  I  lowering  of  British  portraiture  the  Bache  collection  wisely  centres 
attention  on  Cainsborough,  Reynolds,  Romney  and  Raeburn. 

Gainsborough's  three-quarter  length  of  Mrs.  William  Tennant  is 
perhaps,  more  than  the  Lady  Mulgrave  illustrated,  the  typical  Gains- 
borough, with  that  inimitable  movement  of  the  draperies  suggesting 
a  phrase  once  used  to  describe  the  Mall—  'all  a-flutter  like  a  ladies 
fan,'  yet  the  Lady  Mulgrave  shows  how  expressive  was  his  calligraphic 
style.  This  little  panel  (7  by  &\  in.)  follows  a  life-sized  version  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition  of  1885. 
His  scribbles,  or  so  they  look  at  close  range,  have  a  way  of  resolving 
themselves  into  form  and  structure,  when  seen  at  a  little  distance. 
This  was  remarked  by  Reynolds  in  one  of  the  Discourses:  'It  is  certain, 
that  all  those  odd  scratches  and  marks,  which,  on  close  examination 


are  so  observable  in  Gainsborough's  pictures,  and  which  even  to  ex- 
perienced painters  appear  rather  the  effect  of  accident  than  design; 
this  chaos,  this  uncouth  and  shapeless  appearance,  by  a  kind  of  magic, 
at  a  certain  distance  assumes  form,  and  all  the  parts  seem  to  drop  into 
their  proper  places,  so  that  we  can  hardly  refuse  acknowledging  the 
full  effect  of  diligence,  under  the  appearance  of  change  and  hasty 
negligence.  The  methods  he  used  for  producing  the  effect  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  an  artist  who  had  never  learned 
from  others  the  usual  and  regular  practice  belonging  to  the  art;  but 
still,  like  a  man  of  strong  intuitive  perception  of  what  was  required, 
he  found  out  a  way  of  his  own  to  accomplish  his  purpose.' 

Gainsborough  left  Bath  for  London  in  1774.  It  is  not  known  just 
when  he  painted  his  first  portraits  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  death  of 
his  friend  Kirby  had  delayed  his  introduction  at  court,  but  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  had  visited  his  studio  at  Schomberg 
House  by  1775,  and  he  was  early  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princesses  visited  his  studio  and  the 
Princess  Augusta  later  described  him  as  'a  great  favourite  with  the 
Royal  Family.'  In  1781  he  exhibited  full-length  portraits  of  the  King 
and  Queen  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1 782  he 
went  to  Windsor  to  paint  fifteen  portraits.  These  he  sent  that  year  to 
Somerset  House  with  the  following  letter:  'Mr.  Gainsborough  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  the  Gentlemen  appointed  to  hang  the  pic- 
tures at  the  Royal  Academy;  and  begs  leave  to  hint  to  them  that  if 
the  Royal  Family,  which  he  has  sent  for  the  Exhibition  (being  smaller 
than  three-quarters)  are  hung  above  the  line  with  full-lengths  he  never 
more,  while  he  breathes,  will  send  another  picture  to  the  Exhibition.' 
His  famous  quarrel  with  the  Academy  was  approaching  a  crisis  but 
had  not  yet  come  to  a  head.  The  committee  took  the  hint  and  the 
fifteen  paintings  were  hung  in  three  rows  of  five  each  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  artist.  However,  in  1784,  the  hanging  in  the  Academy 
exhibition  of  the  group  portrait  of  the  three  princesses,  which  he  had 
executed  for  Carlton  House,  9  ft.  above  the  floor,  while  he  had  in- 
tended them  for  a  place  not  higher  than  five  and  a  half,  brought  on 
the  storm.  At  his  request  the  painting  was  withdrawn  and  he  never 
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lexhibitcd  again,  although  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  the  breach  was  healed  to  a  great 
extent.  The  present  portrait  may  be  of  the 
period  of  the  Windsor  group  of  bust  por- 
traits, for  it  is  a  replica  of  one  which  hangs 
in  i  lie  Private  Audience  Chamber  of  Wind- 
sor Castle. 

Gainsborough's  other  subject,  Lady  Mul- 
igrave,  was  the  daughter  of  a  famous  beauty, 
Mary  Lcpell,  to  whom  Walpole  dedicated 
his  Anecdotbs  of  Painting.  The  little  panel  is 
an  early  work,  for  Lady  Mulgrave  was 
married  in  1 743,  and  would  have  had  to 
have  been  in  her  fiftieth  year  to  have  been 
painted  in  London.  It  is  striking  that  this 
portrait,  although  of  almost  miniature  pro- 
portions, has  the  quality  of  a  life-size  work. 
■(Its  singular  animation  is  its  striking  feature, 
and  the  use  of  cool  colour.  His  palette  is 
jat  its  most  austere  in  depicting  a  white 
dress  and  black  lace  shawl.  His  ability  to 
catch  a  likeness  was  admitted  by  everyone. 
'A  letter  written  by  Paul  Whitehead  from 
Bath.  December  1758,  says:  'We  have  a 
painter  here  who  takes  the  most  exact  like- 
nesses I  ever  saw;  his  painting  is  coarse 
and  slight,  but  has  ease  and  spirit.' A  visitor 
iCo  his  studio  described  his  unusual  method 
of  working,  using  'pencils  on  sticks  full  six 
neet  in  length,  and  his  method  of  using  them 
ivas  this;  he  placed  himself  and  his  canvas 
jat  a  right  angle  with  the  sitter,  so  that  he 
stood  still  and  touched  the  features  of  his 
oicture  exactly  at  the  same  distance  at 
which  he  viewed  his  sitter.' 

Gainsborough  said  he  wished  he  might 
pe  considered  a  landscape  painter,  and 
Reynolds  once  called  him,  in  the  presence 
)f  Richard  Wilson,  the  best  landscape 
jainter  in  Europe,  which  drew  the  latter's 
etort,  'and  the  best  portrait  painter  too.' 
\t  any  rate  Gainsborough  is  known  to  have 
written  to  his  friend,  the  musician,  William 
ackson  of  Exeter  :  'I'm  sick  of  Portraits 
nd  wish  very  much  to  take  my  viol-da- 
am  and  walk  off  to  some  sweet  village 
vhere  I  can  paint  landskips  and  enjoy  the 
ag  end  of  life  in  quietness  and  ease.' 

While  Gainsborough  longed  for  land- 
cape,  Reynolds  professed  that  the  only 
'aiming  worthwhile  was  the  great  histori- 

al  or  imaginative  subject,  an  idea  to  which  he  returns  frequently 
n  the  Discourses.  Reynolds  endeavoured  to  lift  portraiture  above  mere 
nutation  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  his  ideal  as  he  saw  it  in  Michel- 
ngelo  and  other  Renaissance  masters.  Thus  he  took  his  composition 
n  Airs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse  from  the  former,  and  his  painting 
f  the  daughters  of  Sir  William  Montgomery  as  The  Three  Graces  adorn- 
ig  a  Term  of  Hymen  from  Poussin.  Sometimes  he  failed  to  reach  the 
ignity  he  desired,  but  more  often  he  justified  the  'grand  manner' 
'ith  his  full-length  portraits  in  formal  classic  setting. 
Occasionally  he  gives  us  a  fine  example  of  a  different  type  of  por- 
ait,  such  as  that  of  Nancy  Parsons,  later  Viscountess  Maynard, 
hich  is  in  the  Bache  collection.  The  subject  of  this  somewhat  sub- 
ued  study  was  one  of  the  more  notorious  beauties  of  her  day,  and 
ossibly  because  her  reputation  was  much  more  colourful  than  she 
'ished  it  to  be,  Reynolds  could  flatter  her  with  this  unpretentious, 
luiet  treatment.  Shown  in  an  Oriental  turban  which  she  wears  not 
>  a  fancy  costume  but  as  a  mere  ornamental  bit  of  finery,  she  sits 
ith  her  chin  resting  on  her  hand  in  thoughtful,  quiet  mood.  There 
an  impression  of  poise  and  dignity  which  may  not  have  been  be- 
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stowed  upon  her  undeservedly,  for  she  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  character.  This  was  painted  in  1 769,  before  she  became  Viscountess 
Maynard,  which  was  in  1776  on  her  marriage  to  Charles,  the  second 
viscount. 

Nancy  Parsons  was  'one  of  the  most  talented  and  fascinating  women 
who  ever  assumed  the  scarlet  robe  of  the  courtesan,'  writes  Bleackley 
in  Ladies  Fair  and  Frail.  She  came  from  a  good  family  of  little  or  no 
fortune,  was  well  educated,  decorous,  and  a  great  admirer  of  respect- 
ability, so  that  she  was  frequently  hurt  when  her  expectations  of  mar- 
riage with  some  of  the  titled  gentlemen  who  befriended  her  failed  to 
take  place.  Her  long  affair  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  gave  her  political 
as  well  as  social  power,  but  ended  disastrously  for  her,  and  she  entered 
into  an  affair  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  •  as 
another  of  her  admirers  but  she  had  in  the  meantime  married  is- 
count  Maynard,  many  years  her  junior.  They  lived  in  Italy  but  ere 
eventually  separated.  Toward  the  end  of  her  life  she  lived  near  Paris, 
as  a  'religious  penitent,'  known  for  her  many  acts  of  charity. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  period  of  Reynolds'  popularity  when  he 
w  as  particularly  irked  by  the  presence  of  Romney,  to  whom  he  gener- 
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ally  referred  only  as  "the  man  in  Cavendish  Square.'  An  admirer  of 
the  latter  once  said  that  the  whole  town  was  divided  into  a  Reynolds 
faction  and  a  Romney  faction.  Romney  had  none  of  Reynolds' 
theatrical  qualities,  but  a  poetic  feeling  which  was  pleasing,  not  the 
mystery  of  Gainsborough,  but  a  gentle  sweetness  which  made  him 
an  ideal  painter  of  feminine  beauty.  Three  especially  charming  works 
by  Romney  belong  to  Mr.  Bache.  Especially  beautiful  is  the  painting 
of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  the  Lady  Betty  Hamilton  whom  Reynolds 
painted  as  a  child  in  the  delightful  portrait  in  the  Widener  collection. 
In  1774  she  married  Lord  Stanley,  later  Earl  of  Derby,  and  her 
wedding  was  the  occasion  of  a  magnificent  fete  which  was  reproduced 
by  Garrick  in  his  Maid  of  the  Oaks  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  that 
year.  The  marriage  terminated  tragically  when  the  Countess  eloped 
with  the  Duke  of  Dorset  in  1 794.  After  her  death  in  1 797  Lord 
Derby  married  the  actress  Miss  Farren,  whom  Lawrence  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  finest  portraits. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bryan  Cooke  has  the  gentle,  tender  mood 
characteristic  of  Romney 's  work.  It  was  begun  in  1787;  this  was 
after  his  travels  to  Paris  ( 1 764)  and  Italy  (1773).  He  returned  in  1775 
and  took  Cotes'  former  studio  in  Cavendish  Square,  settling  down  to 
a  prosperous  career  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  his  patron. 
Although  sittings  for  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cooke  were  begun  in  1787. 
it  was  not  finished  until  1791.  when  his  record  states  that  it  was  'paid 
for  by  Mr.  Bryan  Cooke.  April  26,  1 79 1 ;  sent  to  him  at  Owston, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  same  date  by  the  Doncaster  wagon.' 
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The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  artist's  records.  The  subject  is  Martha 
Rigden  who  married  Charles  Frederick,  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Frederick  in  1773.  He  was  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  lived  for  many  years 
in  India,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  After 
his  death  in  179 1  she  returned  to  England,  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  records  her  death  in  I  794.  The 
portrait  would  appear  to  have  been  painted  just 
after  Romney 's  return  from  Italy  in  1775  and  be- 
fore Mrs.  Frederick's  departure  for  India  in  1 777- 
Romney.  like  Gainsborough,  had  a  passion  for 
music,  and  used  to  construct  experimental  violins 
in  his  youth.  Like  Raeburn.  he  had  an  interest  in 
mechanics,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  his 
work  has  something  in  common  with  both.  In  senti- 
ment and  feeling  he  suggests  Gainsborough,  and  in  1 
plasticity.  Raeburn.  As  both  of  them  exceeded  him 
in  their  interests  in  other  fields,  so  their  art  exceeds 
his,  but  he  is  none  the  less  in  a  certain  sense  the 
representative  painter  of  his  day.  As  Fuseli  said,  1 
'Romney  was  made  for  his  times,  and  his  times  were  - 
made  for  him.'  Raeburn,  who  was  deeply  interested 
in  maritime  construction  and  also  made  scientific 
experiments  in  perpetual  motion,  carried  over  into 
his  art.  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  feeling  for  struc-  << 
ture.  A  sitter  in  his  studio  spoke  of  his  discussing  ship 
architecture  and  mechanics  while  he  worked.  He 
said  that  Raeburn  made  no  preliminary  drawing  on 
the  canvas  but  started  at  once  with  his  brush.  The 
magnificent  modelling  of  which  he  was  capable  has 
countless  instances.  Raeburn  painted  with  his  brush 
held  out  at  arm's  length.  According  to  the  minia- 
ture painter,  Alexander  Robertson,  the  handles  were 
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a  yard  in  length.  His  practice  was  to  stand  at 
some  distance,  regard  the  subject  intently,  walk 
forward,  and  without  another  glance,  work  for 
some  minutes  on  the  canvas,  then  walk  back  for 
another  scrutiny.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  of  this 
procedure:  'His  many  strides  backwards  as  he 
went  to  contemplate  his  work  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, and,  when  resolved  on  the  necessary  point 
to  be  touched,  his  step  forward,  were  magnifi- 
cent; I  see  him  in  my  mind's  eye  with  his  hand 
under  his  chin  contemplating  his  picture,  which 
position  always  brought  me  in  mind  of  a  figure 
of  Jupiter  which  I  have  somewhere  seen.'  Rae- 
burn's  own  richness  of  personality  qualified  him 
as  a  recorder  of  his  contemporaries,  who  stand 
before  us  as  so  many  real  people,  honestly  and 
completely  set  down.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  is  the  fine  portrayal  of  William  Miller,  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  one  of  the  many  distinguished  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  who  came  to  the  York  Place  studio. 
The  office  of  Writer  to  the  Signet  was  then  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  The  seal  upon  royal  warrants  was 
authenticated  by  this  officer  of  the  department 
of  justice,  who  at  that  time  had  important  privi- 
leges which  were  later  abolished.  The  portrait 
comes  from  a  Lancashire  collection  and  has  a 
companion  in  the  Bache  collection,  one  of  his 
most  delightful  child  portraits,  that  of  William 
Scott-Elliot  of  Arkleton  at  the  age  of  four,  a  paint- 
ing which  remained  with  the  heirs  of  Raeburn 
until  1877,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  original 
sitter.  The  two  show  the  flexible  range  of  Rae- 
burn's  art,  as  in  fact  this  entire  group  of  less  than 
a  dozen  subjects  reveals  the  range  of  British 
painting  with  its  qualities  vigorous  and  subtle, 


from  the  time  of  Van  Dyck  (o  dial  of  Raeburn.  Perhaps,  berause  so 
small  in  number,  we  arc  able  the  more  readily  to  survey  the  period 
and  in  this  carefully  chosen  group  of  British  portraits  sense  Something 
of  the  wealth  of  achievement  they  represent. 

We  venture  to  include  under  the  head  of  British  painting  the  brilli- 
ant English  portraits  of  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  feeling  that  this  is  not 
the  occasion  to  be  pedantic  by  insisting  on  his  nationality  and  training. 

The  Jules  Bache  Collection,  in  the  superb  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  possesses  a  thoroughly  characteristic  example  of  Van 
Dyck's  work  in  what  we  have  called  the  court-style,  formal,  elegant 
and  aristocratic.  And  of  Van  Dyck  it  may  be  said  that,  finding  the 
art  of  portrait  painting  in  England  formal,  stiff — and  immature,  he 
infused  into  it  all  the  life  and  vigour  which  he  had  acquired  under 
the  eye  and  precept  of  the  great  Rubens.  At  his  death  he  left  it 
mature,  revealing  and  sparkling  with  beauty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
paucity  of  opportunity  during  the  Commonwealth  and  the  stultifying 
influence  of  Puritanism,  he  might  conceivably  have  been  hailed  as  the 
founder  of  the  British  School  of  Portrait  Painting.  Asitwas  hefounded 
no  school,  and  it  is  only  in  a  species  of  reflection  fas  from  one  great 
luminary  to  another  at  some  distance),  that  we  see  his  virile  virtuosity 
in  those  lesser  lights,  Peter  Lely  and  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  the  period 
after  the  Restoration.  These  men  bridge  the  gap  between  Van  Dyck 
and  the  great  Georgian  Portrait  Painters — Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney  and  Raeburn.  Only  a  discriminating  selection  could  have 
provided  so  rich  a  view  of  this  endlessly  rich  field. 
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THE    CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


YUGOSLAV  ART  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE 

THE  value  of  a  country's  art  is  in  proportion  to  its  truth  to 
national  character.  It  should  appear  as  a  veridical  portrait  of 
its  land  of  birth  and  not  as  a  shadowy  reflexion  of  some  other. 
Therein  lies  its  contribution  to  the  common  culture.  We  have  always 
deplored  the  denationalization  of  the  arts  which  has  overtaken  us  in 
our  vaunted  advancement  of  learning.  Over  the  native  schools,  once 
so  diverse  in  all  lands,  lies  the  hand  of  the  'School  of  Paris,'  and  with 
deadening  effect.  In  the  matter  of  the  domestic  arts,  particularly  in 
the  peasant  hand-wrought  arts,  the  result  has  not  been  so  devastating. 
Send  but  a  few  'efficient'  teachers  over  with  the  newest  labour-saving 
machines,  or  start  up  factories,  and  these  arts  would  vanish  like  smoke 
before  the  wind. 

At  the  Yugoslav  Exhibition  in  the  Royal  Academy's  galleries  were 
seen  lately  an  assemblage  of  delightful  examples  of  native  costumes 
adorned  with  the  colourful  embroideries  in  which  the  peoples  of  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  excel.  These  are  the  everyday  wear 
of  the  peasants  of  the  various  Balkan  districts  comprising  the  Yugoslav 
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State.  Undoubtedly  they  show  influences  of  the  old  Turkish  Empire 
which  at  one  time  included  these  territories  (now  again  barbarously  |,t 
overrun)  but  with  local  differences.  These  peasants  enjoy  a  hereditary  I 
gift  and  it  may  well  be  that  this  art,  practised  from  very  ancient  times,  I 
has  been  a  way  of  escape,  a  consolation,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of  tribu-  I 
lation  which  accounts  for  their  laborious  complexity  and  for  the  pleas-  I 
ure  which  is  so  evident  in  their  brilliant  colouring.  Even  the  socks  and  III 
knitted  boots  of  the  Yugoslav  peasantry  bear  witness  to  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  these  long-oppressed  peoples.  The  geometrical  pat- 
terns are  very  striking  and  evince  a  high  degree  of  manual  skill  and  i 
power  of  concentration  on  the  mathematical  problems  involved  in 
the  handling  simultaneously  of  five  knitting  needles.  In  the  embroid-  | 
eries  for  garments,  curtains,  bedspreads  and  other  textile  fabrics,  silk 
may  be  used,  but  more  often  dyed  wool  or  goats'-hair,  spun  on  the  ■ 
hand  spindle.  Hand-woven  linen  of  cotton,  or  wool,  or  quite  fre- 
quently material  made  from  goats'  hair,  are  the  usual  foundation 
fabrics.  Beyond  the  common  embroidery  stitches,  a  special  stitch 
known  as  the  Slav  stitch  is  employed.  This  differs  from  half-cross  stitch, 
and  also  from  the  Gobelin  stitch,  by  being  the  diagonal  of  an  oblong, 
measuring  one  thread  by  three.  Brightly  coloured  carpets  in  which 
red  predominates  also  show  the  marked  predilection  of  these  peoples 
for  purely  geometrical  patterns. 

A  section  devoted  to  copies  and  large  photographic  reproductions 
of  frescoes  from  the  walls  of  Yugoslav  churches  and  monasteries  (now 
mostly  destroyed  by  the  Germans)  was  an  important  feature.  The 
originals  of  these,  which  date  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Fourteenth 
Genturies,  had  escaped  earlier  destruction,  having  been  preserved 
under  successive  coatings  of  plaster,  and  were  only  uncovered  in  1 93 1 . 
These,  with  their  buildings,  belonged  to  the  Serbian  mediaeval  em- 
pire, founded  by  the  Nemania  dynasty  and  extinguished  by  the  Otto- 
man invasion  at  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Both  the  paint-  J 
ings  and  the  buildings  which  were  erected  in  isolated  spots  all  over 
the  country  show  strong  Byzantine  characteristics,  though  the  monas- 
teries, unlike  great  basilicas  and  being  quite  small,  sturdily  built  edi- 
fices used  as  centres  of  Christian  education,  reflect  certain  influences 
from  across  the  Adriatic.  ' 

The  most  impressive  display  of  modern  art  was  given  by  the  sculp-  : 
tors.  Towering  above  all  others  is  the  Serbian  Mestrovic,  long  known 
and  honoured  in  this  country,  with  Rosandic  a  good  second.  Mes-  r 
trovic  was  represented  by  works  in  wood,  stone,  and  bronze,  many 
of  them  lent  by  English  owners.  His  magnificent  Deposition,  in  wood,  1 
with  its  large,  rhythmic  sweep,  was  lent  from  the  Tate  Gallery.  *  \ 
Rosandic,  who  works  chiefly  in  wood,  appeared  in  a  classico-realistic  ;  1 
mood  with  a  marble  group  of  two  heads.  Mother  and  Child.  The  Archer,  i 
by  Vuk  Vucinic,  is  a  virile  nude  in  bronze,  full  of  vim  and  punch. 

Yugoslav  painting,  which  suffered  a  long  period  of  suppression,  ' 
emerged  again  later  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  more  or  less  as  a 
satellite  of  French  painting,  plus  certain  indigenous  and  definitely 
Byzantine  elements.  *  In  practice  it  is  a  free  interpretation  of  both.  Its  I  I 
colour  generally  is  bright  and  somewhat  harsh,  not  to  say  crude,  and 
in  some  cases  the  handling  seems  hardly  under  control.  The  "School 
of  Paris'  has  now  been  adopted  as  the  'School  of  Europe.'  The  exhibi-  i  '• 
tion,  however,  could  not,  at  the  present  time,  be  made  representative. 
Freshness  and  vigour,  nevertheless,  are  evident  in  many  of  the  exhibits. 
In  The  Bridge  at  Mostar,  for  example,  by  Svetislav  Yukovic.  and  in  the 
fine  atmospheric  perspective  of  Susak  (Fiume)  by  Bazena  RuzicA  llhar, 
in  the  wild  scenic  setting  of  St.  Naum  Church,  Old  Serbia  (again  by 
Vukovic),  in  the  gloomy  street  scene  The  Black  Flags,  with  its  excellent 
tone  values,  by  Ljubo  Babic,  and  again  in  Fisher  Boats  at  Chioggia  by 
Emanuel  Vidovic.  This  last  is  an  important  canvas  of  remarkable 
luminosity  and  subtle  colouring  in  the  pointillist  manner  recalling  Le 
*  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  its  earlier  days  it  was  a  purely  religious  , 
convention. 
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Sidamer's  methods  of  half  a  century  ago.  A  somewhat  academic  nude 
of  a  young  South  Sea  Island  (?)  girl,  painted  on  aluminium  with 
wiped  off  lights,  presumably  to  rjive  lustre  to  the  skin,  was  exhibited 
by  Milevoj  Urclac  and 
attracted  much  notice. 

Two  interesting  items 
were  the  silver-inlaid 
beai.-axes,'  old  Sarajevo 
tank- busters'  or  war- 
Dicks  for  striking  at  an 
armoured  enemy.  These 
must  have  been  in  use 
against  the  Ottoman 
lordes  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century. 

As  we  have  said,  the 
•eal  value  and  signifi- 
:ance  of  the  exhibition, 
hich  was  arranged 
ander  the  auspices  of 
he  Royal  Yugoslav 
Embassy  in  London  and 
he  British  Council,  lies 
n  its  display  of  indig- 
:nous  peasant  arts  and 
lot  in  its  sophisticated 
'modern  painters.  Let  it 
)e  said  that  the  Serbian 
culptors  show  much 
ore  independence 
)f  foreign  influences, 
ieveral  works  were  lent 
oy  American  museums. 


200TH  EXHIBITION  AT   THE  R.B.A. 

THE  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  mustered  well  for  its  two 
hundredth  exhibition,  recently  closed.  Over  four  hundred  works 
were  hung,  of  which  a  high  percentage  showed  not  only  considerable 
accomplishment,  but  were  works  of  human  interest,  embodying  what 
used  to  be  known  as  '  ideas.'  By  'human  interest'  we  mean  anything 
that  interests  humanity,  not  merely  pictures  with  'humans'  in  them. 
And  ideas  embodied  in  good  paint  arc  precisely  the  kind  of  thing 
which  picture  lovers  like  to  hang  on  their  walls.  Good  manners  count 
for  much.  We  all  grow  tired  of  those  'self-expressionists'  who,  with 
noisy  insistence,  protest  too  much.  So  likewise  we  are  apt  to  weary  of 
over-emphasized  and  over-clamorous  paint.  'Self-expression,'  to  our 
thinking,  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  good  drawing  and  painting. 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  ways  and  means  of  executing  a 
water-colour.  The  first  two  rooms  revealed  a  surprising  diversity  of 
methods.  As  the  painter  gains  facility  in  his  language,  so  his  own  per- 
sonal style  evolves,  and  when  he  uses  his  brains  as  well  as  his  fingers, 
something  emerges  which  may  well  pass  as  originality.  Further,  all 
these  methods  are  of  great  technical  value  to  the  student. 

Myles  Tonks'  freshly  observed  landscapes  Trees  on  a  Hill  and  Taun- 
ton Vale,  for  example,  were  made  all  the  more  agreeable  for  being 
shaped  in  a  classical  mould,  and  with  all  their  deliberation  of  balance 
are  neither  severe  nor  formal.  And  Morgan  Rendle  has  not  only 
drawn  his  Brecon  Bridge  extremely  well,  but  so  sensitively  patterned  its 
various  parts  as  to  make  a  very  perfect  design.  This  same  thoughtful- 
ness  was  evident  in  his  Pembroke  Castle.  When  it  comes  to  drawing 
boats  to  look  like  boats  few  can  equal  Leslie  Badham.  Sunday  Morning, 
in  which  they  are  laid  alongside  upon  a  beach,  was  an  excellent  dem- 
onstration of  his  powers.  Closely  approaching  him  is  T.  Llewelyn 
Daniel,  with  Overhauling  Boats,  Aberdovey.  Largeness  of  design  and 
lightness  of  hand  distinguished  Steven  Spurrier's  figure  subject  After- 
noon, and  his  very  amusing,  not  to  say  comic,  Acrobats  in  the  Ring  and 
Wire  Act.  Near  by  hung  a  small  work  Rain,  a  quite  astoundingly  realis- 
tic effect  by  Sam  Spencer,  painted  with  magnificent  brio.  John  Cole 
continued  his  delightful  and  really  valuable  records  of  the  more  pic- 
turesque London  shops,  Fribourg  and  Treyers  in  the  Haymarket  being 
one  of  the  latest,  with  three  kindred  subjects  among  his  oil-paintings. 
Mastery  of  his  own  method,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  him,  was  evid- 
ent in  Barry  Pittar's  Pump  Court;  fluent  large  washes  reinforced  with 
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dragged  pigment  applied  with  a  half-dry  brush.  A  small  but  very 
strong  study  of  a  water-mill  At  Zjouch-on-Soar  was  a  good  example  of 
A.  E.  Bottomley's  deftness.  Other  creditable  works  were  the  warm- 
toned  and  sunny  Kentish  Barn  by  R.  R.  Tomlinson  and  Aiguilles 
Rouges  by  J.  Thorburn  McGaw,  with  its  beautifully  disposed  lines. 
Two  female  nudes,  broadly  painted  in  pure  wash,  testified  to  the 
remarkable  knowledge  and  skill  of  A.  Egerton  Cooper. 

Landscapes  again  claimed  most  attention  among  the  oil-paintings 
in  the  larger  room.  The  President,  Bertram  Nicholls,  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Hesketh  Hubbard,  each  contributed  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  their  scholarly  art,  exemplifying  their  classical  predilections. 
T.  Smart  Milner's  Coastal  Command  made  a  vigorous  appeal  through 
its  breadth  of  effect  and  finely  handled  brushwork.  Clean,  crisp  hand- 
ling also  distinguished  Walter  Travis's  The  Quarry,  Brittany.  In  this 
room  was  Leslie  Badham's  Junk  Shop,  its  finely  painted  detail,  rich  in 
pictorial  interest,  subdued  to  a  perfect  unity.  Sparkle  and  brilliancy 
characterized  Lord  Methuen's  Organ  Factory  near  Bath,  in  which  the 
illumined  atmosphere  is  the  real  subject.  The  same  accomplished 
painter's  .  her  works  were  equally  happy,  Avon  CI iff  in  shimmering 
light  with  v\  ind-stirrcd  grass  and  Tugs  at  Anchor  off Gravesend.  These  are 
extremely  'alive'  and  contain  no  dead  paint.  A  startlingly  realistic 
effect  was  obtained  by  Wilfred  E.Jones  in  From  an  Hotel  Window,  Barn- 
staple, which  is  handled  in  a  quite  unorthodox  way. 

Appre<  iation  of  atmospheric  effect  and  truth  of  tonal  values  marked 
T.  Frederic  Catchpole's  Autumn  in  Beautiful  Sussex  and  The  Malthouse 
Cottage.  Irene  Ryland  applied  a  modified  cubism  to  her  landscape 
Solitude  with  a  measure  of  success.  Other  excellent  landscapes  that  de- 
serve notice  were  Farm  Buildings  in  Sussex  by  H.  de  Carteret,  and  of 
several  good  paintings  of  the  Thames  three  stood  out,  Tranquil  Thames, 
by  Leslie  Kent,  The  Thames  (anything  but  tranquil)  by  R.  O.  Dunlop, 
brushed  in  his  tempestuous  style,  and  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson's  Thames, 
showing  the  artist  in  his  best  form.  Harold  Workman's  Whitehall  gave 
evidence  of  architectural  understanding  and  painter-like  accomplish- 


ment. A  summer  nocturne,  The  French  Riviera  from  Bordighera  by  Fran- 
cis Berry,  was  a  successful  application  of  the  methods  of  Signac. 

Figure  paintings  included  the  much-admired  Ethel  Walker's  The 
Bather,  a  back  view;  Tanagra  and  a  portrait  of  Henry  Simpson;  In  the 
Orchard,  a  well-devised  and  strong  colour  scheme  by  Walter  Travis; 
Otway  McCannell's  more  ambitious  composition  The  Dreamers  and 
a  well-painted  Nude  Girl  by  W.  Start  Walker. 

The  black-and-white  section  was  not  less  interesting.  Out  of  the 
many  we  were  most  taken  by  some  imaginative  conceptions  by  Adrian 
Hill,  exhibited  as  numbered  'Designs.'  These  were  full  of  suggestive 
and  stimulating  themes,  even  if  at  first  sight  they  seemed  to  lack  some- 
thing in  coherency.  Certain  figures  resembling  statues  liberated  from 
their  pedestals  seem  to  have  haunted  his  memory.  Others  might  have 
been  ghosts  escaped  from  old  tapestries.  What  they  signify  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know,  but  they  are  truly  impressive.  With  the  exception 
of  the  sculpture,  which  was  relatively  unimportant,  the  sustained 
quality  and  competence  of  the  work  were  entirely  commendable. 

OLD   MASTERS  OF  THE  R.B.A. 

To  mark  this  occasion  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  arranged  a 
most  instructive  retrospect  of  works  by  former  members  and  exhibi- 
tors in  an  adjoining  gallery.  This  room  was  formerly  the  Old  Water 
Colour  Society's  premises,  once  divided  by  a  parti-wall  and  now  in- 
corporated in  the  galleries  of  the  R.B.A.;  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  its  hanging  space. 

The  earliest  exhibit  was  by  Mather  Brown,  the  American-born  art- 
ist who  became  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West  and  who  painted  several 
portraits  of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte.  His  little  sketch  of  Ban- 
ditti shows  him  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  his  now  despised  and 
forgotten  canvases.  Other  and  more  distinguished  contributors  to 
these  galleries  were  J.  T.  Serres,  the  marine  painter,  who  was  draw- 
ing-master of  the  naval  school  at  Chelsea,  represented  in  Sailing  Ship 
in  a  Storm,  James  Ward  with  animal  and  landscape  studies  drawn  with 
characteristic  verve,  Constable,  Cotman  the  first,  Varley,  Cox,  Tur- 
ner of  Oxford,  David  Roberts,  Stanfield.  J.  F.  Lewis.  Etty  and  Samuel 
Palmer,  the  Punch  artists  Keene  and  Tenniel,  and  in  another  genre 
Watts,  Leighton,  Burne-Jones,  Herkomer.  Rodin,  Sickert,  Ricketts, 
Shannon  and  a  good  many  more.  Included  also  is  a  very  interesting 
early  pencil  portrait  of  Millais,  in  1853,  by  his  fellow  pre-Raphaelite 
Holman  Hunt.  Landseer,  apart  from  his  animal  studies,  came  out' 
brilliantly  as  a  caricaturist,  in  a  drawing  lent  by  His  Majesty  the' 
King.  A  very  curious  diversion  from  the  normal  practice  of  Sir  George  ' 
Hayter,  a  painter  once  highly  favoured  by  Queen  Victoria,  was  the 
humorous  drawing  entitled  A  Substitute  for  Pickwick  on  a  Wet  Day,  in 
which  a  disappointed  assembly  is  being  spoofed  over  an  alLged 
Egyptian  mummy  by  a  facetious  lecturer. 

This  entertaining  display  was  achieved  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hes-  ' 
keth  Hubbard,  the  Society's  energetic  Vice- President,  who  is  engaged  } 
in  writing  a  book  on  Victorian  Draughtsmen,  to  include  about  sixty- 1 
four  of  the  principal  exhibits. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ART 
SALVAGE  IN  WAR  ZONES 


WAR  takes  a  terrible  toll  of  hapless  mankind's  cultural  monu- 
ments. It  will  be  with  unspeakable  grief  that  we  come  to  count 
up  our  losses  when  it  all  ceases,  but  it  will  be  of  small  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk.  We  earnestly  hope  that  our  military  chiefs  are  doing  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  mitigate  the  inevitable  destruction  and  that 
on  our  side  at  least  there  is  no  wanton,  or  what  is  still  worse,  purpose- 
ful destruction.  Yet  the  catalogue  of  irreparable  damages,  incomplete 
as  it  is,  is  grievous  enough.  Therefore  it  was  with  much  relief  that  we 
have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  that  'on  missions  over  Italy  or 
France  Allied  bombers  carry  two  sets  of  maps.  One  indicates  their 
targets  and  the  other  shows  places  of  historic  or  artistic  interest  whii 
must  be  avoided.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  latter  ma; 
have  been  prepared  by  the  American  Commission  for  the  protection 
and  salvage  of  such  places.' 

In  spite  of  this,  further  destruction  is  inevitable  and  must  be  con- 
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repair  corps  might  be  organized.  No  one  wishes  lo  appear  an  <>b 
struelionist  to  war  effort,  but  drawing  attention  to  the  dangers  to  the 
world's  birthright  cannot  possibly  do  harm. 


LOSSES  AND  SURVIVALS 


IT  is  a 
of  Sici 


HEAD  OF  A  LION 
OF   SIR  ROBERT 


:  BY  SIR  EDWIN  HENRY  LANDSEER.  R.A.  :  COURTESY 
WITT    :    RETROSPECTIVE   EXHIBITION   AT   THE  R.B.A. 


tinuous.  Italy,  which  is  a  veritable  repository  of  art  and  history  (and 
indeed  these  are  her  main  wealth)  is  entirely  occupied  by  conflicting 
powers  armed  with  instruments  of  devastation  such  as  the  world  has 
never  known.  Bombing  and  shelling  at  all  ranges  cannot  be  so  accur- 
ately controlled  that  any  given  spot  is  immune,  and  further,  as  we 
know,  our  enemy  is  only  too  prone  to  take  advantage  by  foul  as  well 
as  by  fair  means  of  any  cover  that  can  assist  him. 

The  seriousness  of  this  setback  to  the  world's  intellectual  progress, 
and  the  loss  of  artistic  and  archaeological  wealth,  we  hope  will  duly 
impress  our  Civil  Affairs  Department,  and  that  with  Sir  Leonard 
Woolley,  its  recently  appointed  adviser  in  this  important  matter,  it 
will  be  able  to  devise  some  effective  safe- 
guards. As  in  war  everything  gives  place  to 
military  expediency,  and  the  richest  and 
most  famous  art  centres  are  being  ap- 
proached, this  fact  makes  the  need  of  ener- 
getic action  all  the  more  pressing. 

Some  steps  had  been  taken,  but  the  pro- 
verbial dilatoriness  of  Italian  authority,  and 
its  sudden  collapse  on  the  Allied  invasion, 
prevented  this  from  being  very  productive  of 
results.  The  difficulty  of  protecting  churches, 
monasteries  and  other  storehouses  of  art  and 
of  the  frescoes  which  adorn  them  is  of  course 
extreme,  but  all  libraries  and  other  movable 
treasures  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  placed 
in  safety.  By  now  most  of  them  have  prob- 
ably fallen  into  the  worst  possible  hands. 

With  France,  Germany  herself,  and  almost 
certainly  Greece  soon  to  experience  inten- 
sified bombardment,  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  organize  some  safeguarding 
authority  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  would 
be  sad  indeed  if  in  defence  of  the  living 
world  we  must  destroy  the  old.  What  can 
most  usefully  be  suggested  ? 

Knowledge  of  the  risks  involved  should 
do  something.  Warnings  might  be  issued  to 
occupying  troops  not  to  damage  or  deface 
unnecessarily.  Knowledgeable  experts,  fami- 
liar  with  historical  sites,  buildings,  etc.,  or 
•furnished  with  appropriate  data,  might  be 
attached  to  each  military  zone.  Salvage  and 


strange  irony  of  fate  that  so  many  of  the  earlier  monuments 
ly  and  Southern  Italy  were  due  to  an  enlightened  German 
monarch,  Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  one  who  received  his  tuition  from 
an  Italian  pope.  That  region,  in  an  earlier  age  known  as  Graecia 
Magna,  if  not  the  actual  cradle  of  European  civilization  at  least  its 
nursery,  has  been  severely  scorched  in  the  fire  of  war. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  The  Times,  Mr.  James  G.  Mann, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Wallace  Collection,  who  has  given  us  permission 
to  quote  from  it,  lists  a  number  of  important  places  that  have  suffered 
and  that  have  survived  in  the  campaigns  in  North  Africa  and  in 
Southern  Europe.  Good  work  appears  to  have  been  done  in 
Tripolitania  by  a  British  officer,  Dr.  R.  E.  Mortimer  Wheeler,  Keeper 
of  the  London  Museum,  who  chanced  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  through 
his  unofficial  efforts  'the  sites  and  museums  at  Leptis,  Salbrata  and 
Tripoli  were  saved  from  irreparable  damage.'  In  Tunisia,  the  great 
mosque  at  Kairouan  and  the  Roman  amphitheatre  are  practically 
unscathed.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Sicily  lessened  the  harm  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  done.  Syracuse,  which  Cicero  once  proclaimed 
'the  most  beautiful  city  in  all  the  world,'  Mr.  Mann  tells  us  is  not  too 
badly  damaged,  which  is  surprising,  since  it  was  our  first  main  supply 
base.  'The  Greek  Theatre  at  Taormina  is  safe,  the  Cathedral  at 
Catania  was  damaged  but  not  destroyed.  The  whereabouts  of  the 
treasures  of  Catania  Cathedral  which  included  the  crown  of  St. 
Agatha  presented  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  are  at  present  unknown.' 

On  the  mainland  of  Italy,  the  temples  of  Paestum  have  escaped. 
'So  have  Amalfi  and  Ravello,'  but  'Battapaglia  and  Benevento  have 
been  heavily  damaged  and  the  twelfth-century  Cathedral  of  the  latter 
destroyed.  Capua  with  its  Roman  bridge  has  also  suffered.'  The  mon- 
astery at  Monte  Cassino  was  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Mann's  communica- 
tion, when  our  armies  confronted  it,  a  cause  of  extreme  anxiety,  since 
'it  was  made  a  deposito  for  the  bronzes  and  pictures  from  Naples.' 
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'In  Naples  itself,  perhaps  the  saddest  single  loss  is  the  church  of 
Santa  Chiara  with  its  monuments  of  the  Angevin  dynasty.  It  burnt 
for  two  days  because  the  water  supply  was  cut  off.  S.  Giovanni  Car- 
bonara  was  hit  twice  from  the  air,  and  the  Germans  threw  hand 
grenades  into  the  interior,  but  the  monuments  and  frescoes  are  stated 
to  be  intact.  The  fine  seventeenth-century  roof  of  the  Gerolomini 
church  is  half  destroyed.  The  Castel  Nuovo,  which  stands  right  on 
the  harbour,  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  One  tower  was  damaged 
and  the  collapse  of  the  floors  buried  the  Biblioteca  Storia  Patria  which 
had  been  stored  in  the  basement,  but  the  triumphal  arch  of  Alfonso  V, 
the  fifteenth-century  sculptures  of  which  are  the  masterpiece  of  Fran- 
cesco Laurana,  had  been  very  carefully  protected  by  the  Italians  by 
jacketing  and  is  safe.  An  irreparable  loss  is  the  deposito  of  the  State 
Archives  of  Naples  which  were  placed  for  safety  in  the  Villa  Mon- 
tesano  at  Livardi,  and  the  contents  of  the  Filangeri  museum,  which 
were  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  German  army  on  September  30th.' 

Since  the  above  was  written  much  more  has  happened,  and  Rome 
awaits  the  most  appalling  hour  in  her  history. 

THE  LATE  SIR  EDWIN  LUTYENS,  P.R.A. 
FROM     HAROLD    FALKNER,  F.R.I.B.A. 

THE  late  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Thurs- 
ley,  at  that  time  an  entirely  unspoilt  district  of  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  Surrey.  His  father  was  a  water-colour  painter,  his  aunt  Ger- 
trude Jekyll  the  gardener  and  writer,  and  his  cousins  the  Mangles  great 
gardeners  and  connoisseurs,  and  as  at  that  time  architecture  was  an 
art  which  opened  certain  possibilities  of  earning  the  very  necessary 
living,  E.  L.  was  destined  to  be  an  architect. 

He  was  sent  to  Ernest  George,  Norman  Shaw  having  no  vacancies 
for  pupils,  and  thence  to  South  Kensington,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  the  Museum,  and  thence  home,  to  learn  his  job  'at  the 
expense  of  his  relatives.'  Crooksbury,  his  first  job,  had  been  built  by 
the  firm  of  builders  to  whom  I  was  apprenticed,  and  I  first  met  him 
on  the  addition.  I  remember  his  coming  on  to  the  job  and  turning 
off  details  of  construction  from  a  sort  of  pad,  as  fast  as  the  foreman 
could  pick  them  up.  In  this  addition  he  turned  his  back  on  the  original 
house  as  smacking  of  puerility  and  built  an  entirely  new  wing  in  brick 
with  transomed  windows,  panelled  interior  and  a  very  promising 
classic  corridor,  in  fact  the  Lutyens  detail  fully  developed. 

Fulbrook,  Tigbourne  Court,  Goddards,  and  many  others  followed, 
until  he  built  The  Deanery,  Sonning,  for  Edward  Hudson,  founder  of 
Country  Life,  and  from  that  job  and  the  lifelong  friendship  that  ensued 
his  fortune  was  made;  it  has  been  said  that  Hudson  enabled  him  to 
develop  his  practice  from  £2,000  to  £20,000  a  year. 

And  so  through  a  series  of  country  houses  to  Marsh  Court,  Stock- 
bridge,  where  his  style  had  developed  and  bloomed  almost  too  exu- 
berantly. To  any  ordinary  being  this  would  have  been  the  end.  He 
had  developed  a  style  which  his  public  acclaimed,  arrived  at  a  suffi- 
cient, even  luxurious,  income,  and  he  was  the  most  successful  domestic 
architect  in  England,  which  at  that  time  led  the  world.  But  not  so 
Edwin;  like  a  telescope  he  had  other  leaves  and  he  pulled  them  out; 
the  Classic  inspiration,  simplicity,  and  the  overmastering  rule  of 
material.  \nd  so  on  to  Heathcote,  Ilkley,  where  the  style  has  become 
completely  Classic  but  not  yet  Palladian;  the  exuberance  was  not 
content  to  be  confined  by  rules.  The  City  work  he  had  begun  at 
Country  Life  Offices  was  developing,  a  charming  front  in  Aldwych 
(since  destroyed),  the  Persian  Oil  offices  in  Finsbury,  the  Midland 
head  office  and  the  ditto  branch  opposite  the  Royal  Academy— per- 
haps his  most  successful  urban  building,  and  a  touching  tribute  to 
that  even  greater  architect  Francois  Mansard. 

And  so  to  Delhi,  begun  in  191 1  and  finished  1931.  This  is  the  great- 
est work  of  any  architect  since  Versailles  and  perhaps  since  Rome. 
Every  detail  he  used  has  been  refined  to  Greek  simplicity,  every  exu- 
berance of  imagination  controlled,  from  the  cool  splendour  of  the 
North  Court  to  the  delicacy  of  the  door  keys. 

His  son  says  he  was  a  harder  worker  than  Norman  Shaw  in 
that  Shaw  used  stereotyped  details.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
through  all  the  drawings  of  Shaw's  work  from  Pierrepoint  to  Flete. 


Every  necessary  thing  was  half-inched  and  mostly  full-sized,  folded 
up,  a  stamp  put  on  it  and  so  sent  to  builder. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  what  Lutyens  was.  In  a  sense  he 
started  where  Shaw  started,  but  with  the  added  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portance of  material,  he  went  through  a  'romantic  period'  more 
rapidly;  at  Marsh  Court  he  was  thirty-three  and  had  finished  with 
it.  Thence,  on  through  'The  Salutation,'  Sandwich,  Great  Maytham, 
Kent,  in  19 10,  to  Gledstone,  Skipton,Yorks,  1930,  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  mastery  of  detail  improved.  What  Delhi  would  have  been  if 
he  had  not  sacrificed  the  exterior  to  Indian  Civil  Servants'  predilections 
will  never  be  known,  or  whether  Liverpool  Cathedral,  as  carried  out,  is 
what  he  would  have  made  it  with  personal  direction,  but  the  three  last 
houses  put  him  among  that  veryselectfew,theGreat  English  Architects. 

ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL  DRINKING-HORNS 

(Continued from  page  23) 

arms,  some  of  which  show  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent Scottish  heraldic  practice,  whilst  others  are  attribu- 
table to  Orkney  families.  It  was  probably  made  for  the  gild 
of  St.  Edmund  at  Bergen  by  a  Norwegian  silversmith. 

Thanks  are  due  to  all  the  owners  of  the  horns  here  illus- 
trated, and  to  the  Oxford  University  Press  for  the  loan  of 
the  photograph  of  the  Queen's  College  Horn,  and  to  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  for  the  photographs  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  College  Horn,  which  are  taken  from  E. 
Alfred  Jones,  Old  Plate  of  Cambridge. 

A  QUATTROCENTO  BUST 

(Continued from  page  26) 

of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  relief  to  that  artist.  Again, 
Brinton  quite  failed  to  notice  the  important  fact  that  the 
Berlin  bust  has  for  over  thirty  years  been  officially 
acknowledged  as  Desiderio's  work.  So,  too,  has  the 
stucco  variant  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  relief  at  Berlin. 

On  a  careful  weighing  up  of  stylistic  evidence  there  is 
no  Quattrocento  sculptor  more  worthy,  by  reason  of  his 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  craftsmanship,  of  being  considered 
to  be  its  author  than  Desiderio.  To  quote  old  Vasari  :  'He 
had  a  natural  gift  of  imparting  very  great  grace  and  loveli- 
ness to  his  heads  and  in  the  expression  of  his  women  and 
children  there  is  seen  a  delicate,  sweet  and  charming 
manner,  produced  as  much  by  nature,  which  has  inclined 
him  to  this,  as  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  practised  his 
intelligence  in  the  art.'  What  other  sculptor  could  have 
chiselled  that  exquisite  profile  line,  the  infinite  threads  of 
that  fillet-bound  hair,  or  the  revealing  roundness  and  life 
of  the  neck  and  bust  so  convincingly  foreshortened  ? 

THE  GREENWOOD  GLASSES 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

Yet  experience  more  than  suggests  that  signed  glasses  as 
a  whole  are  in  a  minority  of  at  least  one  to  ten.  It  has  come 
to  be  appreciated  that  there  were  anonymous  stipplers 
working  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and 
especially  in  the  style  of  Wolff.  It  might  be  hazarded  that 
there  were  also  anonymous  artists  in  the  first  half  of  the 
same  century,  working  in  the  style  of  Greenwood.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  more  likely. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  resolving  the  difficulties  re- 
ferred to.  They  may  be  just  the  unexpected  facts,  but  I 
think  they  give  good  cause  for  thought.  And  they  will  at 
least  support  one  most  prudent  consideration.  No  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  a  famous  signature  on  a  painting  unless  that 
painting  and  its  foundation  equally  support  the  name. 
Glass  students  and  collectors  need  not  pay  corresponding 
signatures  any  greater  reverence. 
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HOW  PRINTS  LOOK 
Photographs  with  a  Commentary 
By  W.  Ivins,  Jr. 
(The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  $5.00.) 

OF  the  many  books  purporting  to  give  the  amateur  guidance 
in  the  recognition  of  the  various  processes  employed  in  the 
duplication  of  works  of  graphic  art,  none  more  practical  than 
How  Prints  Look  has  ever  been  issued.  For  this  treatise  covers  the  whole 
(field,  from  the  simple  monotype  to  the  most  technically  complex 
methods.  After  a  close  perusal  of  its  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages — 
<an  agreeable  task,  since  the  text  is  as  terse  and  lucid  as  a  text  may  be, 
without  an  irrelevant  word — there  can  be  no  excuse  for  ignorance 
about  the  nature  of  any  print  that  may  come  into  the  reader's  hands. 
Once  he  gets  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  the  three  types  or  main  divisions 
of  prints,  the  relief,  planographic,  and  intaglio  processes,  his  first  diffi- 
culties vanish.  But  to  the  uninitiated,  recognition  of  the  subdivisions 
and  mixed  processes  is  not  so  easy.  By  means  of  enlargements,  some- 
times very  considerable,  of  details,  supported  by  admirable  explana- 
tory notes,  Mr.  Ivins  clears  away  all  mysteries.  The  1 1 7  illustrations, 
chosen  with  rare  judgment  from  all  schools  and  periods,  form  the  real 
text  of  his  book. 

Though  there  are  no  words  wasted,  much  learning,  wisdom,  and 
philosophy  are  compressed  within  these  pages.  Since  its  earliest  days 
'.he  print  has  proved  itself  an  indispensable  social  instrument  which 
las  had  an  immense  effect  upon  aesthetic  and  ethical  ideas.  Its  pro- 
paganda value  has  been,  and  still  is,  inestimable.  The  print  as  a  means 
»f  conscious  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  its  maker  is  a  purely  modern 
•phenomenon.  'Only  the  very  smallest  proportion  of  these  duplicate 
oictures,'  Mr.  Ivins  tells  us,  'was  made  for  specifically  artistic  as  dis- 
inct  from  informative  reasons.  So-called  fine  prints  are  only  an  in- 
initesimal  and  indefinable  portion  of  the  total  number  of  printed  pic- 
rtires.  Fashions  in  collecting  and  the  blindness  of  students  of  "art"  to 
ill  things  not  baptized  as  "art"  have  led  to  an  almost  complete  mis- 
inderstanding  and  even  ignorance  of  the  actual  functions  and  de- 
'elopment  of  the  duplicate  picture.'  What  is  truly  'artistic'  about  a 
orint,  apart  from  its  function  as  a  conveyor  of  information,  is  some 
>ersonal  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  in  its  treatment  and  in  so  far  as 
t  is  a  record  of  some  particular  way  of  seeing  things. 

On  every  one  of  the  graphic  techniques  Mr.  Ivins  is  most  enlighten- 
ng.  Tn  the  matter  of  fakes  we  are  put  on  our  guard.  There  is  a  large 
lumber  of  prints  abroad  masquerading  as  'facsimiles.'  As  Mr.  Ivins 
loints  out,  there  are  no  such  things  in  any  medium.  'A  so-called 
facsimile"  as  produced  to-day,  even  with  intent  to  deceive,  is  almost 
ivariably  made  by  some  process  other  than  the  original.'  And  copies 
r  imitations  always  have  a  dead  and  motionless  appearance.  How 
all  of  life  the  originals  look  when  placed  side  by  side  with  copies  or 
orgeries  and  how  expressive  is  the  springing  line  of  the  creative  hand, 
ompared  with  the  mechanical  and  expressionless  line  of  the  imitator. 
Mr.  Ivins  has  a  way  of  dealing  with  these  troublesome  interlopers, 
■y  means  of  his  enlargements,  he  shows  how  very  different  is  the  art- 
t's  own  autographic  touch  from  that  of  the  cleverest  copyist.  The 
itter  may  even  be  the  more  skilled  technician,  but  he  fails  simply 
oecause  he  has  not  understood  the  shorthand  of  the  original  artist, 
ad  sometimes  because  he  tries  to  make  things  ''too  good."  '  A  clever 
itoucher,  trying  to  bring  back  a  worn  plate  by  lifting  its  face,  so  to 
>eak,  'in  a  beauty  parlour,'  gives  himself  away  by  the  incompatibility 
his  'touch,'  even  if  he  makes  use  of  a  genuine  early  proof  as  a  guide, 
he  trouble  is  that  the  amateur  seldom  has  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ire  an  original  with  the  faked  example  side  by  side. 
No  one  should  be  taken  in  by  a  photogravure  reproduction  of  an 
■ching,  however  excellent,  yet  this  too  often  happens.  The  lines  of 
ie  photogravure  plate,  as  Mr.  Ivins  notes,  are  shallow,  whereas  those 
an  original  etched  plate  are  deep,  and  in  consequence  the  ink  on 
print  from  the  latter  stands  up  from  the  paper  and  can  be  distinctly 
It.  It  is  therefore  important,  in  judging  etchings,  to  examine  them  in 


a  strong  raking  daylight,  i.e.  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  paper. 
Period,  again,  cannot  be  simulated,  though  this  may  require  much 
accumulated  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  also  involves 
certain  philosophic  speculations.  Every  age,  and  indeed  every  indivi- 
dual eye,  has  a  different  outlook  and  a  different  reaction  to  whatever 
may  be  the  subject  of  observation. 

No  amount  of  verbal  instruction  will  take  the  place  of  personal  ex- 
perience in  handling  and  examining  prints  themselves,  though  Mr. 
Ivins'  book  contains  everything  it  is  otherwise  possible  to  learn.  It 
is  the  most  thorough  and  most  commonsensical  treatise  on  the  subject 
we  know.  Our  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  study  prints  is  to  buy  this 
book  and  procure  examples  in  all  media  and  techniques,  which  may 
be  picked  up  almost  anywhere  in  sale-rooms  or  printsellers'  shops  for 
a  mere  song,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  magnifying  glass  to  apply 
Mr.  Ivins'  tests  for  themselves. — H.G.F. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MACMILLAN  (1843- 1943) 
By  Charles  Morgan 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net) 

WHEN  Daniel  and  Alexander  Macmillan,  two  young  peasants 
from  the  Isle  of  Arran,  began  life  in  London  as  a  couple  of 
bookseller's  clerks,  little  could  they  have  foreseen  the  galaxy  of  stars 
that  was  to  bejewel  their  firmament  a  few  decades  later.  The  magni- 
tude of  these  may  be  judged  by  their  names:  Kingsley,  Arnold, 
Tennyson,  Meredith,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Gladstone,  Frazer,  Pater, 
Lockyer,  Lewis  Carroll,  Hardy,  Stevenson,  Henry  James,  Kipling, 
Barrie,  Yeats,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  list  is  simply  staggering. 

Arriving  in  London  in  1833,  penniless  and  in  precarious  health, 
after  a  sixty-three  hours'  voyage  Daniel,  the  elder,  passed  weary  days 
before  his  letters  of  introduction  bore  fruit.  'A  salary  of  £60  a  year, 
living  in,  on  condition  that  he  would  engage  for  a  year'  from  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  were  the  best  terms  orfered  him.  This  tempting  proposi- 
tion was  to  include  work  not  only  every  day  but  half  the  night.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  London,  a  situation 
in  Cambridge  was  found  him  and  there  he  remained  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Back  in  London,  he  was  joined  a  few  years  later  by  his  brother; 
both  now  employed  at  Seeley's  in  Fleet  Street,  and  through  fortunate 
circumstances  established  contact  with  F.  D.  Maurice  who  was  to 
become  to  them  a  'Prophet'  and  'one  of  their  closest  friends  and  most 
prolific  authors.'  By  extreme  economies  and  with  monetary  assistance 
they  soon  acquired  a  business  of  their  own  at  Trinity  Street,  Cam- 
bridge. Thenceforward  fortune  prospered  them.  Through  Maurice 
the  brothers  came  to  know  Charles  Kingsley,  and  at  Cambridge 
began  the  transition  from  bookselling  to  publishing,  Westward  Ho! 
being  one  of  their  earliest  outstanding  successes. 

Soon  after  Daniel's  death  (apparently  in  1857)  a  branch  was 
opened  in  London  at  23  Henrietta  Street,  though  the  firm's  head- 
quarters remained  at  Cambridge  for  a  further  five  years.  Subsequent 
moves  were  to  Bedford  Street  and,  finally,  to  the  handsome  premises 
known  to  the  world  as  St.  Martin's  House. 

It  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  confidence  and  undaunted  courage  that 
Mr.  Morgan  unfolds.  Can  any  mortal  opposition  stay  those  who  like 
the  Macmillans  determine  at  the  outset  'to  serve  their  God  and  make 
their  fortune,  because  they  believe  in  both'  ?  It  is  a  recipe  of  which 
Scots  have  the  secret.  The  Macmillans  were  no  fond  illusionists,  no 
chasers  of  dreams.  'If  business  should  prosper'  (this  comes  first)  'we 
shall  do  our  best  to  realize  some  of  our  ideals.'  So  God  and  Mami,  »n 
had  to  be  reconciled.  The  Carlylean  view  that  'riches,  or  sue  ss, 
meant  heaven;  poverty,  or  want  of  success,  hell'  was  fully  acce  ,ted 
by  Daniel,  in  a  letter  of  1843. 

What  makes  a  great  publisher?  We  get  some  inkling  of  the  neces- 
sary qualities  in  Mr.  Morgan's  pages.  Those  that  emerge  are  per- 
spicacity coupled  with  caution  (publishers'  readers  supply  some  of 
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the  latter"),  pertinacity,  patience  and  sleepless  vigilance.  They  must  be 
men  of  abounding  social  gifts — the  Macmillans  were  bountiful  hosts 
—  and  diplomats  of  the  first  water.  In  putting  up  with  the  vanities, 
the  condescensions,  not  to  say  impertinences  of  callow  authors,  they 
display  exemplary  forbearance  and  they  steer  them,  often  without 
their  knowing  it,  through  the  shallows  and  quicksands  of  inexperi- 
ence. The  amount  of  homework  they  have  to  do  must  be  alarming. 
Publishers  seem  to  be  always  on  their  toes. 

When  readers  of  the  calibre  of  John  Morley  turn  down  such  giants 
as  Hardy  and  Shaw,  we  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  it  is  that  so 
many  immature  authors  find  publishers  at  all.  Perhaps  there  are 
too  many  publishers.  Caution,  no  doubt,  is  a  requisite.  In  launch- 
ing a  new  writer,  the  publisher  is  taking  a  double  risk,  that  of  his 
money  and  that  of  his  judgment.  The  reader's  task  too  must  be  a 
tricky  business.  Their  pros  and  cons  so  often  pose  a  non-committal 
verdict  upon  which  the  publisher  has  to  do  a  brain-twisting  summing- 
up  before  he  passes  final  judgment.  This  last  remark  has  been 
prompted  particularly  by  Mowbray  Morris's  and  John  Morley's 
reports  on  Thomas  Hardy's  early  offers,  Maurice  Hewlett's  Forest 
Lovers  and  still  more  by  those  on  Yeats.  In  the  last  two  cases  the 
publisher's  wit  triumphed  over  those  redoubtable  critics. 

Serious  questions  arise  in  our  minds,  stimulated  by  such  a  passage 
as  follows,  concerning  ourselves  and  America.  'Evidently  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  two  countries  are  so  different  that  an  inter- 
change of  educational  books  is  unusual.'  Is  this  a  cause  of  our  not 
always  seeing  eye  to  eye?  History,  as  we  have  found  for  ourselves,  is 
coloured  according  to  taste.  To  be  palatable,  it  must  tell  a  flattering 
tale. 

One  of  Mr.  Morgan's  most  vivid  chapters  describes  that  memorable 
struggle  between  The  Times,  and  the  Publishers,  over  the  Net  Book 
System  in  1906- 1908.  Both  parties  stripped  for  a  combat  a  outrance. 
The  victory  of  the  publishers  in  'The  Book  War'  was  mainly  due  to 
the  stout  defence  put  up  by  John  Murray  and  Frederick  Macmillan. 
It  was  an  exciting  episode  with  feelings  running  high  on  both  sides 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  a  battle  waged  so  relentlessly  should  have 
been  conducted  with  so  many  courtesies.  The  Times,  no  doubt, 
believed  it  was  acting  conscientiously  in  the  public  interest  in  trying 
to  cheapen  the  price  of  books,  while  the  publishers  rightly  maintained 
their  own  view — and  with  few  exceptions  that  of  the  authors — that 
its  proposals,  if  put  into  effect,  would  spell  ruin. 

No  author,  no  critic,  nor  any  connected  with  the  literary  craft  can 
read  this  book  without  adding  to  his  knowledge. — H.G.F. 


PAUL  CEZANNE  WATER  COLOURS 
By  Lionello  Venturi 
With  32  illustrations 
(London:  Bruno  Cassirer.  8s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  slender  book,  illustrating  Cezanne's  water-colour  practice 
in  thirty-two  reproductions,  one  only  of  which  is  in  colour,  pur- 
ports to  give  us  (so  says  the  publisher's  wrapper)  'a  true  and  complete 
impression  of  the  different  periods  of  Cezanne's  Water-Colour-paint- 
ing.'  If  this  is  so,  Sig.  Lionello  Venturi  signally  fails  to  convince  us  of 
the  particular  qualities  he  claims  for  them.  His  exposition  of  them 
reads  mui  h  like  special  pleading. 

We  take  the  first  illustration  as  typical  of  all,  since  the  writer  says 
'Nearly  all  the  water-colours  of  Cezanne's  late  period  give  the  same 
aesthetic  impression  as  the  one  now  before  me.'  This  one,  Rocks  at 
Bibemus,  he  has  chosen  for  detailed  analysis. 

He  describes  the  'brushstrokes,'  of  which  he  says  'Instead  of  forming 
the  '  ontour,  they  show  up  the  object  in  itself,  not  the  object  of  nature, 
but  the  object  of  painting,  independent  of  nature  and  therefore  a  new 
kind  of  nature — the  nature  of  painting.'  He  describes  the  tints,  of 
which  he  says  'The  purpose  of  this  composition  of  colours  is  to  give 
volume  to  the  objects.'  He  then  proceeds  to  divorce  the  reality  of  the 
rocks  from  their  supposed  properties,  as  he  admits  that  Cezanne  failed 
to  express  'their  identity  as  rocks'  or  perhaps  did  not  try.  'Butstrength, 
energy,  compactness  are  elements  of  reality;  and  Cezanne  fully  real- 
ized them  with  volume  and  depth  which  are  their  attributes.  They  are 


values,  and  art  realizes  values.  All  other  elements,  which  demonstrate 
that  these  values  are  the  values  of  rocks,  belong  to  the  sphere  of  con-  ■ 
tingency  and  Cezanne  ignored  them.'  No  doubt  Cezanne  himself 
would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  this. 

How  these  attributes  can  be  made  plain  to  the  sight,  without  the  1 
body  in  which  they  are  invested,  is  a  puzzle  which  does  not  deter  Sig. 
Venturi.  But  can  any  normal  person  honestly  declare  that  in  this  j 
flimsy  bit  of  stained  paper  (which  it  is  admitted  does  not  bring  out 
the  identity  of  rocks)  he  recognizes  one  single  element  of  the  qualities 
which  the  writer  claims  for  it  ?  It  is  like  the  grin  on  the  Cheshire  cat —  m 
without  the  cat— mere  nonsense.  This  wonder-worker  who  can  make  1 
the  invisible  visible  might  well  sign  his  dissertation  as  did  Dr.  Francois 
Rabelais,  the  'Abstractor  of  the  Quintessence.' 

Though  fully  aware  that  we  shall  invoke  screams  of  pious  horror  at  i{ 
our  heresy  in  regard  to  the  author's  subject,  we  feel  that  his  exposi-  I 
tion,  far  from  enlightening,  is  apt  to  engender  nothing  but  bewilder-  •; 
ment  in  the  minds  of  an  ingenuous  public.  But  great  is  the  power  of 
propaganda ! — H.G.  F. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE- 

METHOD 

Eleventh  Edition 
By  Sir  Banister  Fletcher,  D.Lit.,  P.P.R.I.B.A.,  etc. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  £2  12s.  6d.  net) 

FOR  the  eleventh  edition  of  Sir  Banister  Fletcher's  indispensable 
History  of  Architecture  it  is  difficult  to  find  new  words  of  praise. 
It  is  probably  by  this  time  in  every  architect's  library  and  in  fact  none 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much  learning  could 
have  been  stored  in  a  single  human  brain  and  made  available  to 
others  in  so  concise  and  lucid  a  form.  The  student  who  holds  this  book 
in  his  hand  holds  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  knowledge.  It  will  un-: 
failingly  respond  to  every  draft  made  upon  it  and  will  refresh  him 
every  time  he  returns  to  it.  The  thousand-odd  large-sized  pages  and 
illustrations  cover  the  architecture  of  all  countries.  All  the  great,  all 
the  typical  buildings  are  described  and  included  among  the  foui 
thousand  or  more  illustrations,  besides  innumerable  explanatory; 
diagrams  and  details.  Not  a  word  is  wasted;  everything  in  this  im-( 
mense  work  is  as  clear-cut  and  practical  as  the  most  exacting  seeker 
after  knowledge  could  wish,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  enables  the  reader  to  find  his  way  about  with  the  utmost  ease.. 
In  Sir  Banister  Fletcher's  own  words,  'My  descriptions  and  criticism? i 
of  the  buildings  are  mainly  from  personal  observations  of  the  world's 
greatest  monuments,  from  ancient  Troy  to  modern  Chicago.'  This  is, 
a  colossal  programme  when  we  consider  what  it  involves.  Actually  il. 
brings  the  cities  of  the  entire  world  into  our  homes.  Architecture  is  2 
subject  in  which  everyone  now  living  or  henceforth  to  be  born  wil 
have  to  take  an  interest  and  is  an  essential  of  our  future  educationa^ 
system.  It  is  the  art  that,  in  transcending  all  other  arts,  concerns  al 
humanity. — E.G. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  TRADITION 
By  W.  A.  Eden.  M.A.,  A.R.I. B.A. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.  6s.  net.) 

MR.  EDEN'S  thesis  seems  basically  to  rest  on  what  he  calls  th 
serious  disease  that  has  infected  the  tradition  of  the  Architec 
ture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  little  book:  I  found  myself  rather  wistfull; 
wondering  whether  this  work  of  his  will  reach  those  persons  wh 
seem  at  the  present  time  blithely  unaware  of  the  importance  ' 
Tradition  in  anything  and,  in  fact,  who  seem  rather  to  glory  in  th 
ignorance. 

The  days  of  the  Grand  Tour  are,  unfortunately,  over— at  any  rat 
for  those  people  who  sometimes  rule  the  aesthetic  productions  sprea- 
all  over  our  countryside  today. 

Whilst  in  the  main  I  agree  with  Mr.  Eden,  I  do  feel  that  he  leave 
one  high  and  dry.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  demis 
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of  Queen  Anne,  but  he  would,  I  lake  it,  deplore  a  parade  today  in 
that  costume,  dealing  with  present  events  and  problems. 

What  is  the  solution  :'  I  trust  that  all  this  disease  of  the  Nineteenth 
1  Century  to  the  present  day  will  not  have  been  in  vain  and  that  in 
time  it  will  evolve  its  new  tradition  and  aesthetics.  Surely,  if  you  are 
able,  by  invention,  to  join  up  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  means  of  trans- 
port, sound,  and  television,  it  must  affect  traditions  substantially, 
these  after  all  having  developed  by  local  conditions.  Apart  from 
climate,  our  conditions  may  soon  no  longer  be  local — whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  The  period  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  onward  has  been  one 
of  rapid  change,  and  hardly  one  yielding  conditions  in  which  the  Arts 
could  flourish,  particularly  on  a  basis  of  tradition.  Everything  was, 
and  is,  challenged. 

Mr.  Eden's  remarks  on  Architectural  Education  are,  I  think,  par- 
ticularly sound — I  speak  as  one  who  has  had  some  years  of  experience 
in  that  vocation. 

I  hope  this  book  has  a  wide  public:  it  is  most  interesting  and  should 
appeal  to  the  intelligent  layman — as  well  as  to  the  architectural  pro- 
fession. I  feel  that  Mr.  Eden  should  write  yet  another  work,  and  carry 
his  case  a  little  further.  Dare  I  admit  that  I  am  not  quite  certain  (and 
here  I  realize  acutely  that  the  fault  is  mine) — no,  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  he  wants  a  Regency  Airport  or  Broadcasting  Station,  or 
not !  I  am  afraid,  now,  that  the  cat  is  out  amongst  the  pigeons ! 

I  must  congratulate  Mr.  Eden  on  his  work,  but  in  part  its  effect 
has  been  to  raise  in  me  a  nostalgia  for  the  past  rather  than  courage 
for  the  future. — G.M. 


WEST  INDIAN  SUMMER 
A  Retrospect 
By  James  Pope-Hennessy 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

IN  spite  of  the  author's  denial  that  the  'central  figure'  in  this  book 
is  a  reflection  on  his  own  personality,  a  good  deal  of  himself  must 
thave  gone  to  its  shaping.  The  hero  as  depicted,  'sicklied  o'er  with  the 
ipale  cast  of  thought,'  shows  a  rather  dreamy  melancholy  in  his  cogita- 
'Itions.  However,  'The  modern  episodes,'  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  tells  us, 
'and  the  contemporary  judgments  they  contain  are  not  altogether 
authentic  nor  wholly  true.'  But  there  is  a  strongly  nostalgic  flavour  in 
this  own  part  of  the  narrative  since  his  recent  experiences  of  the  Carri- 
bean  Islands  have  led  him  to  look  into  those  of  previous  visitors  and 
(to  compare  their  impressions  with  his  own.  He  even  'wondered  what 
(kind  of  book  he  might  produce  if  he  followed  these  eminent  examples.' 
,  Tne  author  was  a  temporary  aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad  in  1939,  and  incidentally  he  is  the  grandson  of  a  former 
governor  of  Barbados.  Lightly  linked  with  his  'central  figure'  are  the 
narratives  of  nine  English  travellers  who  have  preceded  him  to  the 
jAVest  Indian  islands.  In  the  author's  words,  and  sometimes  their  own, 
their  reactions  to  West  Indian  life  and  to  the  sumptuous  scenery  of 
the  Carribean  are  described  with  admirable  literary  skill.  The  names 
of  these  Nine  Worthies  are  Raleigh,  Robert  Dudley,  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
John  Waller,  Henry  Coleridge,  Mrs.  Carmichael,  Trollope,  Kingsley 
and  Froude.  All  these  expressed  themselves  in  various  ways,  their 
views  being  tinctured  by  their  particular  interests  and  by  the  attitude 
each  held  towards  life.  The  Elizabethans,  out  for  gain  and  glory,  form 
a  marked  contrast  with  altruists  like  Mrs.  Carmichael,  proselytizers 
like  Coleridge  and  Kingsley,  optimistic  hearties  like  Trollope,  zealots 
like  Froude  and  the  two  ardent  naturalists  (and  medicos)  Sloane  and 
Waller.  In  these  pleasing  diversities  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  book. 

Many  out-of-the-way  facts  are  brought  to  light.  It  is  interesting  to 
earn  that  in  1596  Dudley  must  have  carried  a  skilled  engraver  on 
board  the  Bear,  for  at  Pelican  Bay  he  had  a  plate  of  lead  cut  with  a 
.vordy  Latin  inscription,  the  Royal  Arms,  etc.,  and  with  all  due  cere- 
nony,  nailed  to  a  tree.  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  packs  into  his  story  some 
hought-provoking  comments  on  the  slave  trade  and  work  on  the 
A  est  Indian  sugar  plantations  in  the  Eighteen-Twenties.  The  would- 
)e  emancipators  were  not  entirely  the  saints  they  seemed.  There  were 
wos  and  cons,  as  in  everything  else.  The  lot  of  the  negroes  was  not 
ihvays  so  bad  as  the  emancipationists  painted  it,  but  a  good  deal 


worse  than  the  planters  would  allow.  And  the  trouble  was  aggravated 
by  misunderstanding  and  by  contradictory  Orders  in  Council  issued 
from  home  by  officials  who  knew  nothing  about  negroes,  annoying 
'no  one  so  much  as  the  slaves  themselves.' 

Here  is  an  observation  out  of  the  author's  own  experience,  that  we 
may  well  mark  and  learn.  'Educated  people  of  African  origin  would 
speak  about .  .  .  books,  music  or  religion.  English  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  spoke  mainly  of  tennis-scores,  the  country-club,  whisky  or 
precedence  or  oil  or  (if  they  were  official)  reminisced  with  anecdotes 
of  high  jinks  at  the  Raffles  Hotel,  Singapore.'  We  have  been  warned. 

There  are  vivid  descriptions  of  tropical  scenery,'which,  by  the  way, 
must  have  appealed  intensely  to  Trollope's  Victorian  tastes.  The  mid- 
Nineteenth  Century  revelled  in  raw  and  clashing  colours.  Mr.  Pope- 
Hennessy's  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  with  old  aquatint,  litho- 
graph and  woodcut  views  of  the  island  scenery  and  with  suitable 
portraits. — H.G.F. 


ROCKS  AT  BIBEMUS  :  BY  PAUL  CEZANNE  :  ILLUSTRATION  (REDUCED) 
FROM  CEZANNE  WATER  COLOURS  :  L.  VENTURI  :  BRUNO  CASSIRER 

MEET  '.  .  .  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE  .  .  .' 
By  Edward  Carrick  and  Gerry  Bradley 
(London:  The  Studio  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

THE  touch  is  unmistakable.  Evetv  without  the  title-page,  this 
book  would  have  been  recognizab/e  as  a  film  book  by  film  men 
(and  what  little  I  know  about  the  inner  side  of  films  owes  much  I  >  an 
ancient  friendship  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  makers  of  •  jcu- 
mentaries,  Paul  Rotha).  For  here  we  have  an  important  addit  on  to 
what  are  virtually  films  in  book  form,  compiled  in  this  case  by 
Edward  Carrick  (Edward  Craig),  now  art  director  of  the  Crown  Film 
Unit  which  gave  us  Target  for  To-night.  Other  introduction  is  super- 
fluous. 
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meet  '.  .  .  the  common  people  .  .  .' — the  lower-case  initial  is  the 
authors'  and  not  mine — is  an  admirably  chosen  series  of  photographs, 
all  from  documentary  films  made  between  1939  and  1942,  expressing 
the  life  and  reactions  of  the  folk  of  the  streets,  the  fields,  the  factories 
and  the  Civil  Defence  to  the  shock  of  war.  No  scrapbook,  mark  you, 
for  a  definite  continuity  of  thought  links  visual  image  to  image,  many 
of  them  of  outstanding  beauty  and  interest.  Gerry  Bradley  supplies  a 
typical  commentary,  so  much  in  the  film  tradition  that  one  guesses 
it  would  gain  by  being  spoken.  But  the  pictures  are  the  thing,  and 
no  nobler  synthesis  of  home-life  in  the  war,  the  blitz,  and  the  stag- 
nant periods  of  waiting  has  yet  appeared.  I  cannot  conscientiously 
commend  the  blatant  typography  of  the  book;  but  if  anyone  remains 
unmoved  after  looking  at  the  superb  array  of  'shots'  by  cameramen 
like  Jonah  Jones,  Chick  Fowle,  A.  E.  Jeakins  and  other  members  of 
the  G.P.O.,  Realist  and  Crown  Film  Units,  that  person  must  have 
something  wrong  with  him.  meet  '.  .  .  the  common  people  .  .  .'  may 
not  exactly  be  a  book  to  read  and  read  again;  but  it  inspires  us  now, 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  by  discerning  folk  when  this  war  is  dust. — 
F.G.R. 

ANTIQUE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  SPODE 
By  Sydney  B.  Williams 
123  Illustrations 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  £1  1  is.  fid.  net.) 

WHEN  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  British-made  crocks 
scattered  about  the  world  and  the  immensity  of  the  in- 
dustry, we  may  well  wonder  how  it  is  that  such  common  articles  can 
corne  to  be  cherished  as  'curios.'  Certainly  it  is  not  on  account  of  their 
scarcity  nor  entirely  because  of  their  fragility. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  (1829)  that 
William  Copeland,  partner  of  and  successor  to  the  first  Josiah  Spode, 
made  in  one  year  clear  profits,  from  the  London  business  alone,  exceed- 
ing £13,000.  This  was  only  one  of  many  potteries  and  may  have  been 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  Imagine  the  production  in  all  the 
years  since!  Nevertheless,  there  is  something  appealing  in  everything 
that  is  a  fragment  of  history  and  the  romance  of  this  great  industry  is 
of  absorbing  interest.  Add  to  that  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  many  of  its 
wares  and  the  amount  of  thought,  experiment,  and  manual  skill  spent 
in  their  production.  Hence  they  have  become  a  fruitful  field  for 
present-day  collectors. 

Josiah  Spode  the  elder  was  born  in  1733.  His  son  Josiah  II  was,  our 
author  tells  us,  'the  inventor  of  the  best  blue  and  white  ware  of  his 
time.'  How  William  Copeland  came  into  the  business  is  interesting. 
In  1 779  father  Spode  took  him  into  partnership  and  sent  young  Spode 
to  help  him  in  the  London  sales  department  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
This  Copeland  had  been  in  the  tea  trade,  and  in  order  to  sell  more  tea 
it  was  his  idea  to  make  large  quantities  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  so 
promote  the  demand  for  both  commodities,  with  what  success  we 
have  seen.  A  shrewd  business  man  indeed  ! 

Mr.  Sydney  Williams  has  produced  a  delightful  book.  The  sketch 
of  the  period  which  forms  the  background  of  his  subject  makes  an  ex- 
cellent start,  picturing  the  days  when,  other  entertainment  being 
scarce,  professional  and  business  men  home  from  their  daily  toils 
took  pleasure  in  feasting  their  friends  from  their  newly  acquired  table 
wares.  These  were  the  chief  customers  for  the  products  of  British 
potteries,  and  thence  the  demand  constantly  grew. 

The  designs  in  Spode  blue  and  white  show  considerable  range. 
They  began,  as  with  the  products  of  many  other  potteries,  with  copies 
and  adaptations  of  the  universally  popular  Willow  pattern,  but  being 
of  an  enterprising  nature,  Spode  was,  as  the  author  puts  it,  'one  of  the 
Inst .  if  not  actually  the  first,  to  bring  new  ideas  into  the  field.'  L.Jewitt, 
in  The  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain  (1883),  gives  a  list  of  Spode's  sub- 
jects with  their  dates  of  introduction,  ending  with  the  year  1826. 
This  list  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Williams.  It  is  helpful,  but  imperfect,  and 
not  altogether  reliable.  Mr.  Williams  checks  up  the  evidence  and 
makes  some  corrections.  The  subjects  most  sought  after  are  those 
known  as  The  Indian  Sporting  Series,  printed  from  the  designs  of  Samuel 
Howitt,  published  as  Oriental  Field  Sports,  between  1805  and  1807.  All 
the  different  series,  however,  are  fully  discussed  by  the  knowledgeable 


author  in  his  text,  which  is  written  with  enthusiasm  and  gusto,  and 
illustrated  with  123  illustrations,  all  the  relevant  ones  printed  in 
Spode  blue.  The  book  is  attractively  produced,  has  an  infectious  ap- 
peal, and  will  certainly  make  many  converts. — C.A. 

STARS  COME  OUT  AT  NIGHT 
By  Michael  Bridges 
(Quality  Press.  7s.  fid.) 

SUCH  is  the  possibly  prophetic  title  of  a  charming  novel  by 
poet  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  in  1942.  Michael  Bridges 
was  born  with  a  profound  sense  of  beauty,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  found  the  appropriate  words  in  which  to  express  it.  Poems  by 
him  were  published  before  he  was  fifteen,  and  a  play,  October  Matinie, 
was  produced  soon  afterwards.  Stars  Come  Out  at  Night  is  the  love  story 
of  a  musical  genius  married  to  the  wrong  woman.  Though  written  at 
so  early  an  age,  the  book  is  instinct  with  a  knowledge  of  life,  its  prob- 
lems, hopes  and  despairs. — A.B. 

BRITAIN  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE 
By  Captain  Harry  Parker 
(Illustrated.  17s.  6d.  net.  The  Print  Collectors'  Club) 

A SERIES  of  well-chosen  prints,  reproduced  in  collotype,  forms 
the  subject  of  this  attractive  book.  The  material  of  the  text  is^ 
a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Print  Collectors'  Club  by  Captain  Harry 
Parker,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  on  October  27th,  1942.  As  the  author1 
has  so  extensive  and  practical  a  knowledge  in  this  field,  criticism 
would  be  impertinent.  The  sections  are  divided  thus — Warships; 
Merchant  Sailing  Ships;  Merchant  Steamships;  Naval  Battles;  Military' 
Battles;  Naval  and  Military  Uniforms;  Discovery;  Travel  and  Exploration; 
Portraits;  Old  London;  Views  of  Towns,  Harbours,  etc.;  Trades,  Professions 
and  Industries;    Transportation;   Aeronautics;  Sports  and  Pastimes  and1 
Yachting.  Of  course  the  Captain  is  a  special  pleader  in  favour  of  his 
favourite  hobby  and  he  has  the  gift  of  persuasion  in  excelsis.  One's  only 
regret  is  that  the  text  is  all  too  brief,  but  it  affords  an  admirable 
bird's-eye  view  of  this  extensive  domain  of  art  production  and  w  ill 
certainly  whet  the  reader's  desire  to  explore  further. — X. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY 

(London.  Printed  for  the  Trustees.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

A FRIENDLY  little  book  with  thirty-two  plates  in  collotype,' 
showing  us  how  the  painters  of  various  schools  and  with  varying 
observation  saw  living  creatures  other  than  human.  Sometimes  an 
artist  invents  one,  for  in  one  case  there  is  a  dragon.  All  the  beasts  andi 
birds  are  in  the  nature  of  accessories;  sections  cut  from  larger  subjects, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  delight  to  the  author,  Mr.  Arnold  Palmer,  tc 
have  had  such  good  hunting.  He  refers  to  his  quarry  as  'little  toys, 
being  part  of  the  bountiful  largesse  which  the  painter  in  the  profusion 
of  his  mind  scatters  all  but  unnoticed.  Though  they  all  come  frorr 
famous,  and  many  of  them  popular  pictures,  they  are  familiar  as  Mr- 
Palmer  says  only  'to  the  careful  eye  of  the  expert.'  That  is  why  ht 
has  brought  them  to  light.  There  are  dogs  and  cats,  elephants,  deer' 
leopards  and  apes,  donkeys  but  no  horses,  hares,  different  kinds  o: 
birds  and  a  fish.  The  griffon  terrier — painted  by  Marco  Marziah 
nearly  five  centuries  ago,  and  again  by  Jan  Van  Eyck — is  of  a  type 
which  is  popular  in  the  dog  markets  of  the  world  to-day. — X. 

INDIA  IN  ACTION 
A  Collection  of  Pictures  by  Anthony  Gross 
(National  Gallery) 

THESE  first-hand  sketches  by  one  of  the  Official  War  Office  artists 
of  which  several  are  reproduced  in  this  catalogue,  were  placed  or 
view  at  the  National  Gallery  last  November.  Captain  Gross  marchec 
and  lived  with  our  forward  troops  in  Burma,  and  on  many  occasion 
penetrated  into  the  Japanese  lines  to  carry  on  his  work.  The  catalogs 
has  a  foreword  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  Secretary  of  State  fo 
India,  stressing  the  comradeship  in  arms  of  Indians  and  Britons. 
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By  T.  P.  GREIG 


SOTHEBY'S  200  YEARS 

BEFORE  giving  the  resume  of  the  more  notable  sales  held  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  reference  must  here  be  made  of  an 
interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  Sotheby's.  On  January 
7th  last  the  firm  celebrated  its  200th  anniversary  as  auctioneers  of 
'Literary  Property  and  Works  illustrative  of  the  Fine  Arts' — the  tra- 
ditional phrase  repeated  to  this  day  on  the  title-page  of  each  cata- 
logue. The  firm  was  founded  in  1744  by  Samuel  Baker  (then  a  book- 
seller), called  by  one  of  his  successors  'The  Father  of  our  Tribe,'  for, 
until  Baker's  time,  there  were  no  regular  book  auctioneers  or  auction 
houses.  Baker's  first  sale  was  that  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Thomas  Pellet. 
It  opened  on  January  7th,  1744,  'in  the  Great  Room  over  Exeter- 
Ohange,'  and  lasted  fifteen  days — the  total  realised  was  £860.  At  this 
;ime  Baker  regarded  his  auctions,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  held 
out  four  in  ten  years,  as  mere  adjuncts  to  his  bookselling  business.  It 
vvas  not  until  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Richard  Mead  in  1 754  that 
Baker  took  a  house  in  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  the  special 
ourpose  of  holding  book  sales  by  auction — the  Mead  sale  lasted  57 
days  and  reached  a  total  of  £5,509. 

In  1767  Baker  was  joined  by  George  Leigh,  'the  finical  bookseller,' 
ind  in  1778  the  former  died,  leaving  his  property  to  his  nephew,  John 
•Sotheby,  who  shortly  afterwards  became  Leigh's  partner.  In  1800 
(Sotheby's  son,  Samuel,  entered  the  business,  which  was  removed  to 
45,  Strand,  in  1803.  In  1818  there  was  a  further  move,  as  was  proud- 
ly announced  at  the  time,  to  the  'new  and  more  extensive  premises' 
ailed  at  first  3,  Waterloo  Bridge  Street,  then  3,  and  finally  13,  Wel- 
ington  Street,  which  were  to  be  so  well  known  to  successive  genera- 
ions  of  collectors.  Samuel  Leigh  Sotheby  was  the  third  and  last  of 
lis  race  to  enter  the  firm,  and  in  1842,  John  Wilkinson  was  promoted 
rom  a  place  in  the  counting  house  to  the  position  of  a  principal;  in 
imilar  fashion  Edward  Gross  Hodge  in  1864  obtained  preferment, 
nd  in  1878  the  latter's  son,  Tom  Hodge,  started  work  at  Wellington 
treet,andwas  made  a  partner  in  1896 — he  retired  in  19 16.  The  pres- 
nt  active  chiefs  are  Major  F.  W.  Warre  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Hobson.  In 
01 7  need  for  more  space,  the  definitely  artistic  interests  having  in- 
reasingly  come  to  the  fore,  led  the  firm  to  their  present  premises, 
4  and  35,  New  Bond  Street,  which  stand  on  the  site  of  an  old  hostelry 
amed  'The  Black  Horse.'  Many  interesting  stories  could  be  told  of 
otheby's,  of  the  famous  collections  that  have  passed  through  the  firm's 
ands,  of  the  romance  of  book-hunting  and  the  search  for  treasures 
fa  bye-gone  age  as  exemplified  in  the  prices  realized  in  the  famous 
ooms,  and  of  the  celebrated  men  and  women  who  have  frequented 
ais  auction  mart.  But  the  full  history  would  require  much  space. 
Mention  of  a  few  of  the  more  spectacular  of  the  recent  sales  may, 
Dwever,  prove  of  interest.  For  example,  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
»r  a  manuscript  was  the  £33,000  given  in  1929  for  the  Book  of  Hours 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  now  in  the  British  Museum;  while  the  big- 
;st  book  sale  ever  held  was  that  of  the  Britwell  Court  Library 
Christie-Miller),  which  lasted  for  over  ten  years  and  yielded  a  total 
about  £660,000 — one  day  alone  accounting  for  a  total  of  £  1 1 0,000. 
ote,  too,  should  be  made  of  the  original  Lewis  Carroll  manuscript  of 
'.ice's  Adventures  Under  Ground,  the  story  which  was  subsequently  re- 
sed  and  published  as  Alice  in  Wonderland.  This  brought  £15,000  in 
128,  and  was  afterwards  sold  to  an  American  collector  for  £30,000. 
1  the  same  year  the  stained-glass  panels  from  Ashridge  Chapel,  Hert- 
rdshire,  fetched  £27,000 — these  are  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
'useum;  the  armour  of  Henry  Herbert,  2nd  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
■celled  £25,000  in  191 7;  a  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  £8,000  in 
123;  the  1599  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  £15,100  in 
M9;  A  Courtyard  Scene,  by  Pieter  de  Hoogh,  £17,500  in  1937;  the 
te  Earl  of  Rosebery's  copy  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare's  Works, 
:4,500  in  1933;  and  the  'Canning  Jewel,'  £10,000  in  1931. 
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BLACK  AND  RED  CHALK  DRAWING  OF  CHARLES  IX  OF  FRANCE  WHEN  A 
CHILD  :  BY  FRANCOIS  CLOVET  :  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN  COLLN.  :  CHRISTIE'S 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

THE  most  notable  of  Christie's  sales  of  recent  months  was  that  of 
a  small  collection  of  pictures  sent  by  Viscount  Bolingbroke, which 
took  place  on  December  10th.  This  included  four  sporting  subjects  by 
George  Stubbs,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  horse  painters.  These 
brought  a  total  of  £10,972.  The  first,  a  portrait  of  the  famous  little 
dark  grey  racehorse,  Gimcrack,  who  was  started  in  thirty-six  races  and 
won  twenty-seven  of  them,  and  whose  exploits  are  responsible  for  the 
names  of  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  (run  each  year  at  York)  and  of  the  old 
Gimcrack  Club,  New  York,  in  1765  belonged  to  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Viscount.  This  magnificent  picture  (surely  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  National  Gallery)  received  an  opening  bid  of  £525,  and,  after 
a  keen  contest,  Mr.  Jack  Ellis  (of  Ellis  and  Smith)  won  it  at  £4,410. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  picture,  also  painted  by  Stubbs, 
hangs  over  the  fireplace  of  number  1  card  room  at  the  Jockey  Club's 
Newmarket  quarters.  It  was  presented  by  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Rous,  who  conducted  the  Club's  fortunes  for  so  many  years.  ?  r. 
Ellis  immediately  followed  up  his  Gimcrack  success  by  giving  £4,  10 
for  the  second  Bolingbroke  Stubbs,  a  portrait  of  Turf,  seen  outside  a 
rubbing  house  on  Newmarket  Heath,  with  jockey  up,  wearing  a  black 
jacket  and  cap.  This  horse  also  belonged  to  Viscount  Bolingbroke's 
ancestor,  and  won  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  races  for  which  he  was 
started.  The  remaining  two  Stubbs  in  this  sale  were  a  Group  of  Six 
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Mares  and  Foals,  in  a  landscape;  and  The  Favourite  Horse  of  Henry,  Vis- 
count Bolingbroke,  standing  by  a  river,  with  the  family  seat  and  church 
in  the  background.  The  first  changed  hands  at  £1,365,  and  £787  10s. 
was  given  for  the  second.  This  December  10th  catalogue  also  included 
pictures  and  drawings  from  other  sources.  Among  these  was  one  of 
Sir  H.  T.  I'ane's  * Hambletonian  beating  Mr.  Cookson's  'Diamond'  for  three 
guineas,  at  Newmarket.  March  25,  1799.  by  J.  N.  Sartorius,  which  sold 
for  £262  1  os. ;  The  Qjtarrell,  by  W.  Shayer,  Sen.,  £220  10s. ;  A  Wood 
Nymph,  with  two  Doves  at  her  feet  (on  panel),  attributed  to  Boucher. 
£252 ;  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  blue  dress  with  cloak  edged  with  ermine, 
and  pearl  necklace,  P.  Falconet,  signed  and  dated  1 77 1 ,  £357;  and  a 
pastel  drawing  of  Jean  Gauguin,  when  a  Child,  by  P.  Gauguin,  £126. 
Christie's  had  four  other  picture  sales  during  the  period  under  review. 
The  first,  held  on  November  12th,  included  Glen  Lyon,  Perthshire,  by 
Sir  D.  V.  Cameron,  which  realized  £241  10s. ;  a  small  panel  of  The 
Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Landscape,  by  Joachim  Patinier,  £273;  and  The 
Rescue,  byj.  W.  Waterhouse.£i  10  5s.  Then  on  November  26th,  a  Ben 
Marshall  painting  of  a  spotted  bay  hunter  at  grass,  following  three 
hounds  who  are  just  leaping  a  fence,  with  huntsmen  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, signed  and  dated  1802,  changed  hands  at  £672;  while  £504 
was  paid  for  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,  attributed  to  Bordonc. 
Three  water-colour  drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  The  Bird's  Nest;  A  Pro- 
cession on  Pardon  Day.  Qjumper.  Brittany;  and  Loch  Lomond,  sold  for 
£183  15s.,  £168,  and  £152  5s.  respectively;  and  one  by  W.  Russell 
Flint,  Patience  and  Impertinence,  fetched  £105.  On  December  23rd,  a 
portrait  of  Lady  Mulgrave.  in  white  decollete  dress  with  black  shawl 
(  in  painted  oval,  6  in.  x  4$  in.),  by  Gainsborough,  found  a  buyer  at 
£210;  Flowers  in  a  Glass  Vase,  on  a  stone  ledge,  ascribed  to  Brueghel  (on 
copper),  fetched  £367  10s.;  a  similar  sum  was  offered  for  a  portrait 
of  George  IV,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  blue  coat  and  yellow  vest,  by 
Hoppner;  A  Jewish  Merchant  (on  panel),  given  to  Rembrandt,  made 
£273;  an  interior,  with  an  old  man  and  two  children  near  a  fire- 
place (on  panel),  by  Q.  Brekelenkam, 
signed  with  initials  and  dated  1653, 
£162  15s.;  The  Call  to  Amis,  by  J.  S. 
Lucas,  189,4.  £178  •  os.;  The  Challenge. 
by  A.  D.  McCormick,  £141  15s.;  and 
The  Procession  to  Calvary  (on  panel), 
attributed  to  Van  Leyden,  £131  5s. 
Water-colour  drawings,  on  January 
14th,  included  a  river  scene,  with 
buildings  and  a  church,  by  Birket  Fos- 
ter, which  sold  for  £220  10s. ;  Winder- 
mere, During  the  Regatta,  1832.  by  David 
Cox,  £162  15s;  and  Windsor  Old  Lock, 
by  Peter  de  Wint,  £131  5s.;  while 
£178  1  os.  was  given  for  a  painting  on 
panel,  by  A.  van  Hamme,  1849,  show- 
ing an  interior  of  a  kitchen,  with  fig- 
ures and  fruit. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  November  10th, 
A  View  in  a  Park,  1886-7,  w'th  a  figure 
in  the  foreground  and  a  house  in  the 
distance  "n  the  right,  by  Vincent  van 
Gogh,  lei-  heel  £1 ,350;  The  Holy  Family 
(on  panel),  ascribed  to  van  Cleve, 
£145;  The  Woodman  returning  Home: 
Evening,  by  Francis  Wheatley,  £140; 
and  A  Skating  Scene  in  Holland  (on 
panel),  by  E.  van  der  Poel,  £105.  On 
November  30th,  nine  plates  (in  col- 
ours) from  Wheatley 's  Cryes  of  London. 
offered  separately,  brought  a  total  of 
£487;  and  paintings,  on  December 
15th,  included  a  Ben  Marshall  repre- 
sentation of  a  brown  hunter,  with  a 
dog,  in  a  landscape,  signed  and  dated 
1800,  which  realized  £500;  a  small 
panel,  attributed  to  Cranach,  of  John. 
Elector  of  Saxony,  £200;  and  a  water- 
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colour  drawing  of  a  highland  scene  with  distant  prospect  of  moun-  | 
tains,  and  sportsmen  resting  in  the  foreground,  by  T.  M.  Richard- 
son, 1835,  £120. 

Robinson  and  Foster's  sale,  on  November  1  ith,  included  a  portrait 
of  a  chestnut  horse  in  a  landscape,  by  Ben  Marshall,  signed  and  dated 
1803,  which  changed  hands  at  £336;  a  village  scene  in  winter,  with 
figures  (on  panel),  ascribed  to  Brueghel,  £315;  and  a  Flemish  school 
panel  of  The  Madonna  and  Child,  £199  10s.;  and,  on  January  20th, 
The  Fruit  Seller  on  the  Porch,  by  Jacob  Ochtervelt,  made  £231 ;  The 
Madonna  and  Child  on  arched  top  panel,  by  Francesco  BotticiruJ 
£241  1  os. ;  and  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Infant  St.  John  ia  tondo 
on  panel),  by  Jacopo  del  Sellajo,  £157  10s. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  collection  of  decorative  furniture,  tapestry,  Eastern  rugs  and 
carpets,  and  art  objects,  belonging  to  the  late  Mrs.  Harris  Lebus, 
brought  a  total  of  £16.131  at  Christie's  on  December  2nd  and  3rd. 
Towards  this  sum  £3.360  was  contributed  by  a  set  of  seven  panels  of 
Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with  The  Hunts  oj  Diana,  in  extensive  land- 
scapes, bearing  the  Brussels  mark  and  signed  'A.  Anvvercx  and  G .  \  .  L 
Guillaume  Van  Leefdael.'  Five  William  and  Mary  walnut  chairs,  with 
high  backs,  carved  in  the  manner  of  Daniel  Marot.  on  cabriole  legs  and 
carved  front  stretchers,  seats  covered  with  red  velvet,  sold  for  £420; 
a  Queen  Anne  winged  walnut  armchair,  on  cabriole  legs,  upholstered 
in  needlework  with  a  floral  design  in  coloured  wools  on  a  brown.' 
ground,  realized  £283  10s. ;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  card  table,  w  ith 
tapering  legs  and  shaped  stretcher.  £136  10s. ;  four  chairs,  on  partly 
gilt  cabriole  legs,  the  seats  and  backs  covered  with  needlework.  /  -><»i: 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  settee,  on  cabriole  legs  and  lion's  claw  feet| 
the  seat  and  back  covered  with  needlework  with  flowers  on  a  brown 

ground,  £346  10s.;  a  small  walnut 
bureau,  with  sloping  front  and  drawer 
below,  on  tapering  baluster  legs  and 
X-shaped  stretcher,  £178  10s. :  a  pal 
of  Georgian  gilt  armchairs,  uphol- 
stered with  needlework  of  a  flora 
design  in  coloured  silks,  £220  10s 
four  gilt  torcheres,  with  scroll  tripods 
£147;  and  a  Persian  carpet  (25  ft 
9  in.  X  17  ft.),  £336.  Earlier  Christii 
sales  to  be  noted  include  one.  o 
November  2nd.  when  £n»<)  i<»-  was 
given  for  a  pair  of  Chinese  powder- 
blue  dishes  (K'ang  Hsi  period), 
amelled  with  a  landscape  and  figure? 
in  the  centres  and  small  panels 
flowers  round  the  borders:  and  £14* 
for  a  pair  of famille-verte  dishes  sam« 
pericd).  decorated  with  kylins.  phoei 
nixes,  flowers,  etc.  Two  days  later, 
Ch"ien  Lung  dinner  service,  enamellec 
with  flowers  in  the  European  taste 
and  pink  and  red  scrolls  in  brown  aw 
gilt  trellis  borders,  fetched  £210:  an 
twelve  Regency  mahogany  armchairs 
the  centre  rails  of  the  backs  pierce 
with  trelliswork  with  canework  seat 
and  cushions  covered  with  red  leathei 
£267  15s.  These  belonged  to  th' 
Countess  of  Oxford  and  Asqui 
Again,  on  November  18th,  a  L 
XVI  parquetry  commcde.  with  drawc 
in  the  frieze  and  three  drawers  below 
inlaid  with  rosettes  and  trelliswork  i 
tulip  and  satinwood  on  a  kingwoo 
ground,  on  a  walnut  plinth,  mad 
£315:  and  an  Axminster  carpet  (2 
ft.  X  16  ft.  6  in.),  with  a  foliage  di 
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sign  on  a  red  ground  with  striped 
dark-blue  and  yellow  border,  £178 
ids.  Iii  the  sale  on  December  <)th, 
lord  Burghley's  Ispahan  carpel  (20 
ft.  5  in.  X  10  ft.  6  in.),  woven  with  a 
bold  design  of  foliage  and  arabesques 
on  a  red  ground,  with  wide  blue  bor- 
der, received  a  final  offer  of  £630; 
iwhile  from  another  source  came  a 
Persian  carpet  (23  ft.  4  in.  x  15  ft. 
13  in.),  with  a  design  of  arabesque 
foliage  and  urn-shaped  panels  on  a 
pink  ground,  with  wide  pale- blue 
border,  which  fetched  £304  10s.;  and 
another  (13  ft.  g  in.  x  8  ft.  10  in.), 
with  a  floral  foliage  decoration  in  red 
on  a  grey  ground  and  striped  red 
and  grey  border,  £204  1 5s.  A  pair  of 
Chinese  cloisonne  enamel  vases,  with 
oeaker  necks,  illuminated  with 
flowers,  etc.,  on  a  turquoise  and  green 
ground,  mounted  with  metal-gilt 
lohoenix  handles  and  kylin  feet,  fetched 
1^199  10s.  on  December  21st;  and 
£630  was  paid  for  six  Chippendale 
Imahogany  chairs,  of  Queen  Anne  de- 
sign, on  cabriole  legs  and  ball  and 
slaw  feet,  partly  gilt,  the  seats  covered 
with  green  velvet.  On  January  13th, 
.  barometer,  by  Daniel  Quare,  with 
walnut  fluted  and  spiral  stem,  on 
jnetal  feet  chased  with  masks  and 
crollwork,  brought  £162  15s.;  and 
^472  1  os.  was  offered  for  a  pair  of 
Chinese  porcelain  cylindrical  vases, 
namelled  with  birds  and  prunus  trees 
n  a  black  ground. 

Sotheby's  sale  of  the  collection  of 
ecorative  furniture  and  art  objects, 
)rmed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Radfoi'1,  of 

ested  Lodge,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  attracted  large  audiences  to 
leir  galleries  on  November  3rd  and  two  following  days,  and  the  total 
or  the  442  lots  offered  reached  £12,971.  Many  of  the  pieces  have  been 
llustrated  or  described  in  various  numbers  of  The  Connoisseur  and 
ther  journals. The  highest  price,  £450,  was  given  for  a  set  of  Plymouth 
gures  of  The  Continents,  in  unusually  rich  colours,  each  Continent  with 
s  appropriate  emblem  supported  on  rococo  scrollwork  bases  enriched 
ith  gilding  and  colours.  Among  pieces  from  the  Bow  factory  was  a 
air  of  large  figures  of  a  cock  and  hen,  each  finely  coloured  and 
larked  with  the  anchor  and  dagger  in  red,  which  went  for  £400;  a 
air  of  figures  of  youthful  boxers,  each  stripped  to  the  waist,  depicted 
n  guard,  their  hats  and  coats  behind  them,  against  tree-trunk  sup- 
orts  (no  other  examples  appear  to  be  recorded),  £100;  and  a  figure 
"a  drummer  boy  on  a  stand,  £106.  Of  the  Chelsea  figures,  The 
octor  changed  hands  at  £390 — it  is  understood  that  the  late  owner 
»ve  only  £175  for  this  quaint  piece;  The  Map-seller,  with  tree-trunk 
ipport,  bearing  the  red  anchor  mark,  £250;  a  group  of  two  dancers, 
"ter  the  Meissen  original  by  Kaendler,  also  with  the  red  anchor  mark 
orobably  the  'beautiful  group  of  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  danc- 
;g'  mentioned  in  the  1755  and  1756  catalogues),  £140;  The  Jewish 
■dlar,  in  fur-lined  hat  and  long  cloak,  after  a  Meissen  original,  with 
e  red  anchor  mark,  £  1 55 ;  a  pair  of  figures  of  a  River  God  and  Goddess, 
recumbent  attitudes  leaning  on  overturned  jars  simulatingy?«/r-<&- 
zhe  marble,  large  red  anchor  mark,  £140;  a  figure  of  a  peasant, 
ter  Teniers,  with  tree-trunk  support,  of  the  red  anchor  period, 
|io;  and  a  rare  white  bust  of  George  III  as  Prince  of  Wales,  wearing 
te  Order  of  the  Garter,  on  a  pedestal  decorated  with  the  Prince  of 
jales's  feathers,  probably  after  Roubillac,  £165 — a  coloured  ex- 
mple  of  this  bust  exists  in  the  Willett  Collection  at  the  Brighton  Art 
jallery.  A  set  of  Bristol  white  figures  of  The  Seasons,  as  children,  sold 
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for  £120;  a  pair  of  richly  decorated 

Bristol  figures  of  a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess, with  tree-trunk  supports,  on 
Square  marble  bases,  £220;  and  a 
Plymouth  group  of  two  boys  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  their  heads  also 
garlanded,  on  a  green-washed  rococo 
scrollwork  base,  £96.  The  furniture 
included  a  late  seventeenth-century 
tall-case  clock,  with  movement  by 
Joseph  Knibb,  in  a  walnut  and  mar- 
quetry case,  the  plain  square  hood 
with  twisted  columns  to  the  sides,  and 
the  waist  veneered  with  oyster  shells, 
on  a  square  base  and  bun  feet,  which 
changed  hands  at  £340;  another,  with 
movement  by  Thomas  Tompion,  also 
in  a  walnut  and  marquetry  case,  the 
square-shaped  hood  with  a  moulded 
cornice,  fretted  frieze  and  twisted 
columns  to  the  sides,  on  a  square 
base  with  a  bracket  plinth,  £310;  and 
one,  movement  by  Jonathan  Lowndes, 
in  a  walnut  case  with  a  plain  square- 
moulded  hood,  on  a  square  base, 
£175;  and  a  late  eighteenth-century 
writing  desk  in  amboyna  wood,  with 
rosewood  banding,  supported  on  four 
tapering  legs  gartered  with  satinwood, 
£130.  On  November  12th,  an  Adam 
sideboard  in  mahogany,  supported  on 
six  carved,  turned  and  fluted  taper- 
ing legs,  made  £105;  a  set  of  eight 
Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  the 
pierced  splats  decorated  with  lovers' 
knots  and  tassels,  the  wide  serpentine- 
shaped  seats  upholstered  in  brass- 
nailed  leather,  on  square  fluted  legs 
with  fretted  brackets  united  by  plain 
stretcher  rails,  £320;  a  Sheraton  ma- 
hogany commode,  of  semi-circular  form,  the  top  inlaid  with  banding, 
geometrical  lines  and  a  fan-shaped  panel  of  amboyna  wood,  mounted 
on  tapering  supports,  £112;  a  finely  knotted  Persian  silk  carpet 
(1 1  ft.  9  in.  X  8  ft.  2  in.),  with  a  pale-blue  and  orange  pole  medallion 
on  a  red-brown  floral  field,  £280 ;  and  a  Kashan  carpet  ( 1 3  ft.  4  in.  X 
10  ft.),  with  a  dark-blue  and  ivory  floral  pole  medallion  on  a  red 
floral  field,  £240.  On  November  16th,  a  set  of  The  Four  Elements,  in 
the  form  of  enamelled  cupids  seated  on  lapis-lazuli  plinths,  sold  for 
£250;  and  an  English  watch,  by  Gray  and  Vulliamy,  in  a  plain  gold 
case  contained  in  an  enamelled  case  painted  with  a  seated  figure  of 
a  man  and  a  woman,  of  earlier  date  than  the  watch,  made  £185. 
Then,  on  November  1 8th,  a  Chinese  famille-verte  'Kuan  Yin'  vase  of 
the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  enamelled  with  a  group  of  equestrienne  figures 
in  a  courtyaid  watched  by  a  nobleman  and  his  companions  from  an 
interior,  fetched  £165;  the  companion  vase,  decorated  with  an  Em- 
peror seated  listening  to  lady  musicians,  £1 30;  a  panel  of  seventeenth- 
century  Flemish  tapestry,  woven  with  figures  in  a  garden  scene  with 
a  castle  in  the  background,  £410;  and  a  silk  Herez  'Hunting'  carpet 
(12  ft.  9  in.  X  9  ft.  10  in.),  worked  in  colours  with  hunting  animals, 
dragons  and  fabulous  monsters  among  flowering  branches,  £400. 
A  hitherto  unrecorded  armorial  glass  goblet,  on  an  opaque  twist  stem 
and  conical  foot,  the  large  bucket-shaped  bowl  enamelled  in  colours 
with  the  arms  of  Richard  Lowndes,  M.  P.  for  Buckinghamshire,  1-4.2. 
who  died  in  1775,  realized  £345  in  the  sale  of  November  26th  an 
early  seventeenth-century  oak  buffet,  the  overhanging  frieze  ca  ed 
with  strap  designs  and  the  cupboard  with  leaf  motifs,  on  bul.ous 
turned  legs,  £135;  a  Herez  silk  carpet  (13  ft.  8  in.  x  10  ft.  5  in.),  the 
red  field  with  a  bold  interlaced  design  of  flower-heads,  scrolls  and 
cypress  trees  in  various  colours,  £610;  and  a  Herez  silk  'Hunting' 
carpet  (1 1  ft.  4  in.  X  8  ft.  3  in.),  with  a  crimson  field  woven  with  an 
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antique  Ispahan  design  of  lotus  and  flowering  plants,  etc.,  £375. 
Again,  on  December  2nd  and  3rd,  £150  was  bid  for  a  pair  of  trans- 
lucent jade  bowls,  of  deep  and  plain  form,  supported  on  circular  feet, 
of  unusually  attractive  tint  of  sodden  snow  tinged  with  green;  and 
£1  10  for  a  Khmer  head  of  Buddha,  in  grey  sandstone,  with  two  of 
the  seven  heads  of  the  Naga  King  still  attached,  circa  twelfth-century; 
a  Dutch  walnut  and  marquetry  bureau  cabinet  in  two  parts,  em- 
bellished with  ormolu  mouldings,  supported  on  carved  feet,  sold  for 
£125;  and  a  Kirman  carpet  ( 18  ft.  3  in.  x  12  ft.  7  in.),  with  a  crimson 
field  woven  with  a  regular  design  of  leaf  sprays,  carnations  and  floral 
ornament  colours,  £300.  On  December  10th,  a  Queen  Anne  walnut 
bureau  cabinet,  on  a  bracket  plinth,  made  £130;  and  a  similar  price 
was  given  for  a  set  of  six  Stuart  walnut  dining  chairs,  with  cherub  and 
crown  carved  crestings;  while,  on  December  23rd,  £210  was  offered 
for  a  William  and  Mary  cabinet,  in  walnut  and  marquetry,  mounted 
on  a  stand  supported  by  cabriole  club  legs;  £160  was  given  for  a 
Queen  Anne  cabinet  in  two  parts,  the  chest  base  fitted  with  two  short 
and  three  long  drawers,  mounted  on  a  moulded  and  bracket  plinth; 
£145  for  a  Sheraton  mahogany  and  tulip  banded  sideboard,  on 
square  tapering  legs  with  toes;  £140  for  a  Sheraton  serpentine- 
shaped  secretaire  tallboy,  in  lightly-figured  mahogany  inlaid  with 
satinwood  lines,  supported  on  splayed  bracket  feet;  and  £265  for  a 
Kirman  carpet  (14  ft.  X  10  ft.),  with  an  ivory  floral  pole  medallion 
on  a  dark-blue  field  with  flowering  branches  and  palmette  motifs  in 
colours. 

At  Puttick  and  Simpson's  sale  of  musical  instruments,  December 
2nd,  a  violin,  by  Ferdinando  Gagliano,  Naples,  about  1780,  fetched 
£220;  another,  by  Sanctus  Seraphin,  Venice,  £210;  one,  labelled 
Joseph  Guarnerius,  £130;  one,  by  J.  Gagliano,  £130;  and  another,  by 
Gian  Francesco  Celionate,  £120.  The  first  portion  of  the  late  Mr.  Louis 
Gautier's  collection  of  old  English  delft,  sold  in  the  same  rooms  on 
January  27th  and  28th,  brought  a  total  of  £1,491 — nine  Lambeth 
wine  bottles,  in  blue,  with  various  inscriptions,  realized  £155  10s. ; 
and  £44  was  given  for  a  Dublin  figure  of  a  musician,  wearing  a 
blue  coat,  and  playing  a  recorder. 

The  two  pictures  by  Stubbs,  of  Gimcrack  and  Turf,  bought  by 
Mr.  Walter  Hutchinson  at  Christie's  (see  p.  65)  and  offered  by  him 
to  the  nation,  will  be  illustrated  in  our  June  issue. 


SILVER  AND  GOLD 

OUTSTANDING  at  Christie's  was  the  two-day  sale  (November 
24th  and  25th)  of  Sir  Andrew  Noble's  collection,  being  part 
of  that  formed  by  his  father,  the  late  Sir  John  Noble.  The  229  lots 
offered  reached  a  total  of  £25,152 — many  of  the  pieces  showing  a 
good  profit  on  the  original  outlay.  The  top  bid,  £2,800,  was  made  for 
a  standing  salt  and  cover  of  rock  crystal,  with  silver-gilt  mounts  dated 
1577  and  bearing  the  maker's  mark  I.R.  with  mullet  above,  which  was  , 
illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  for  December,  1943  (p.  135).  It  was  1 
understood  that'  this  salt,  known  as  'The  Stonyhurst  Salt,'  failed  to 
reach  its  reserve  and  was  bought  in.  Dr.  James  Hasson,  the  well-known 
collector,  however,  gave  £2000  for  another  Elizabethan  piece,  known 
as  the  'Sutton  Cup,'  formed  of  a  rock-crystal  cylinder,  also  with  silver-  ij 
gilt  mounts,  dated  1573,  and  with  maker's  mark  S.  on  a  cross  (probably  I 
by  the  famous  silversmith,  Isaac  Sutton) — this,  too,  was  illustrated  in 
our  December  issue  (p.  134).  Other  notable  pieces,  in  the  catalogue 
order,  included  a  chocolate  pot,  the  pear-shaped  body  supported  on 
three  hoof  feet,  with  short  spout  and  slightly  domed  cover,  by  Pierre  1 
Harache,  1695  (gross  weight  25  oz.  2  dwt.),  which  changed  hands  at 
£500;  a  pair  of  table  candlesticks,  with  baluster  stems  on  square  1 
plinths,  by  Nicholas  Clausen,  1726  (30  oz.  2  dwt.),  £210;  a  silver-gilt 
tazza,  with  gadrooned  border  and  foot,  the  centre  engraved  with  the 
Royal  Arms,  by  F.  David,  1  724  (54  oz.  3  dwt.),  £650;  a  pair  of  glass 
casters,  mounted  with  silver-gilt  lips,  bases  and  covers,  by  Pierre  ' 
Harache,  about  1690,  £320;  a  tankard  with  flat  cover,  1671,  maker's 
mark  I.H.  with  fleur-de-lys  and  two  pellets  below  in  a  shaped  shield  (32  oz, 
10  dwt.),  £1,050.  At  Christie's  onjanuary  26th,  a  gold  salver,  weigh- 
ing 77  oz.,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  engraved  with 
the  Rutland  arms  and  the  arms  of  various  Irish  cities,  found  a  buyer 
at  £1,500.  This  salver  was  made  by  Paul  Storr  in  1801  from  gold 
boxes,  mainly  presented  to  Charles,  4th  Duke,  with  the  freedom  of 
Irish  cities,  etc.,  when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Silver  from 
the  Rutland  collection,  which  contributed  £7,496  towards  the  day's 
total  of£i  1,641,  included  a  part  dinner  service  known  as  the  'Marine 
Service,'  chased  with  Neptune,  mermaids,  sea-horses,  dolphins,  etc.,, 
and  made  by  various  silversmiths  between  1807  and  1821.  This  I 
weighed  3,141  oz.  and  in  seven  lots  fetched  a  total  of  £1,410. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Gentleman  has  for  Disposal  privately,  Old  China,  CHELSEA, 
Bow,  Dresden  ;  also  Old  English  Silver  and  Furniture.    Box  No.  6264. 

Required. — Residential  position  with  private  collector  Antiques  and 
Works  of  Art,  by  Young  Lady.    Box  No.  6265. 

Wanted. — Chairs  Carved  with  the  Arms  of  the  City  of  London. 
Box  No.  6266. 


Copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  'Miss  West,  the  Rose  of 
Kent.'  fainted  directly  from  original.  Canvas  20  x  24.  Gold-leaf, 
hand-carved  frame.  $120.  Photograph  upon  request.  E.  Newnam, 
7700  Verrec  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sunderland  Lustre. — Collector  anxious  to  complete  collection  is 
interested  in  specimens  in  good  condition.  Will  any  person  having 
specimens  lor  sale  kindly  send  full  description,  with  photograph  if 
possible,  and  wording  of  rhymes,  if  any.  Collector  interested  in  jugs, 
mugs,  plaques,  basins,  whole  or  part  tea-services.  Good  prices  paid. 
Box  No.  6268,  157,  173  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

For  Sale. — Set  of  nine  small  Oval  Gold-mounted  Mosaics,  Sevres 
Plates  Madame  du  Barry  and  Pompadour,  Majolica  Fruit  Dishes, 
Chinese  Blue  Enamel  Vases,  Minton  Plates  and  other  articles. 
Box  No.  6:69.   
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FINE    ANTIQUE    SILVER    AND  JEWELS 
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46    &    47,     KINGS     ROAD,  BRIGHTON 
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TRUSLOVE   AND  HANSON 

I4a,  CLIFFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

THE  Bookshop  with  a  wide  selection  of  New  Books  always  in  stock. 
GIFTS — A  choice  selection  of  Fine  Bindings  are  here. 

j(t   Diestamped  Exclusive  Notepapers.    Calling  Cards  for  Official  and 
Professional  use  engraved  promptly  and  accurately. 
We  hold  a  Censor's  Permit  for  sending  Abroad  and  to  Prisoners  of  War. 
THE    BOOKSHOP    OFF    BOND  STREET 


BRIGHTON 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  PORCELAINS 

We  still  have  a  large  stock  available 
and  respectfully  solicit  enquiries  from 
our  friends  at  home  and  overseas. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 
13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 
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By  AppointmentJto 
H.M.  Queen  Mary 


Chinese 
of  Hrt 


Fine  Famille  Verte  Vase  decorated  in  brilliant  enamel  colours. 
Height  with  stand,  20  ins.   K'ang  Hsi  period,  1662-1722. 


JOHN  SPARKS  ltd. 

128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 

GROsvenor  2265 


XXIX 


Aspects  of  an  Industry 


WHITE  WINGS 


fT1HE  dazzling  white  of  full  sails  and  seagulls'  pinions  wool,  against  silk's  loss  of  sheen,  and  against  the  fading 

as  they  catch  the  sun  in  high  relief  against  the  of  the  dyes.    Dry-cleaning  introduces  another  set  of 

wine-dark  water  seems  the  ideal  of  whiteness.  Yet  it  is  chemicals  and  its  own  range  of  problems.  It  is  to  the 

illusory,  and  the  purity  of  sails  or  feathers  is  far  chemist  that  the  launderer  looks  for  help  in  purifying 

surpassed  in  the  standards  the  public  demands  from  the  and  softening  his  water  supplies  :    in  thoroughly 

modern  laundry.     Laundering  is  indeed  a  highly  wetting  great  masses  of  materials  and  in  loosening 

technical  business,  in  which  the  research  and  service  of  and  removing  the  dirt  from  them  :  and  in  providing 

the  British  chemist  is  of  the  first  importance.    The  an  ever-increasing  number  of  chemicals  for  determining 

launderer  has  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  textile  fibre  the  "  feel,"  colour  and  appearance  of  textiles  as 

in  question,  the  fastness  of  the  dyestuff  with  which  it  is  well  as  their  resistance  to  wear,  grime,  sunshine, 

coloured  and  the  character,  of  the  finishing  agents  with  rain  or  perspiration.  Your  launderer  and  dry-cleaner 

which  it  has  been  treated.  He  must,  for  example,  not  aim  even  in  wartime  at  returning  a  fabric  or  garment 
only  remove  every  speck  of  dirt  or  sign  of  stain  but  with  all  its  qualities  unimpaired.  The  British  chemist 

also  take  precautions  against  the  shrinking  of       ejgq        contributes  by  making  this  aim  a  possibility. 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Limited,   London,  S.W.I 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  March,  1944 
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THE  ARK  ROYAL  :  THE  FLAGSHIP  OF  LORD  HOWARD  OF  EFFINGHAM 
AGAINST  THE  'INVINCIBLE'  ARMADA:  FROM  A  UNIQUE  IMPRESSION 
OF    A    CONTEMPORARY    WOODCUT    IN    THE    BRITISH  MUSEUM 


QUEEN 


ELIZABETH    AND  HER 
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No.  I.— MINIATURE  BY  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD  (2  xl»  IN.) 
PAINTED  1572  :  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


Q 


UEEN  ELIZABETH  gave 
audience  to  the  Persian  Ambas- 
sador in  February  1601.  It  is 
■recorded  that  "the  Queen, 
though  very  feeble  and  tottering  on  ac- 
count of  her  illness,  nevertheless  appeared 
3ii  this  occasion  adorned  &  bedecked 
•ight  royally." 

'So  late  as  6th  February  1603,  a  little 
more  than  a  month  before  her  death, 
Elizabeth  gave  an  audience  to  an  envoy 
rom  Venice.  In  spite  of  her  years,  she 
till  made  a  regal  figure  dressed  in  silver 
mxl  white  taffeta  embroidered  with  gold : 
he  Royal  diadem  surmounting  hair  "of 
i  light  colour  never  made  by  nature,"  and 
nultitudes  of  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds 
md  other  gems  scintillating  from  all 
)arts  of  her  person.' — Herbert  Norris.* 
Well-nigh  a  century  has  passed  since 
he  good  Fairholt  launched  the  first  edi- 
ion  of  his  admirable  Costume  in  England. 
Mnce  then  we  have  made  enormous 
trides:  in  knowledge,  in  the  amount  of 
naterial  available  for  our  study,  and  in 
he  technical  methods  of  production.  Yet 
hough  the  Glossary  by  now  requires  dras- 
ic  revision  in  the  light  of  our  present 
vealth  of  information,  to  him  that  knows 
low  to  use  it  vol.  I  (the  History)  remains 

Costume  and  Fashion,  vol.  Ill:  The  Tudors,  Bk.  ii, 
*>p.  610-61 1. 


invaluable  for  reference — and  will  remain  so.  Incidentally,  what  could 
better  this  for  pithiness?  'In  1558,  the  lion-hearted  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne.  She  dressed,  of  course,  as  her  sister  had  dressed  before  her, 
and  so  did  the  ladies  of  her  court;  but  the  Queen,  who  could  gather  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  dresses  of  all  nations  for  her  wardrobe,  and  highly 
resent  the  conduct  of  an  over-zealous  divine  for  preaching  against  excess  in 
apparel  before  her  and  her  court  in  St.  Paul's,  was  not  the  lady  to  remain 
clothed  like  her  grandmother.'*  A  passage  worth  analysing  ! 

*  Fairholt:  Op.  cit.  4th  (Dillon's)~i;d.  1896,  vol.  I,  p.  243. 


No.  II. — PRINCESS  ELIZABETH  :  FLEMISH  SCHOOL,  42  IN  X  32  IN.  :  CIRCA  1546-7  :  IN  THE  WINDSOR 
CASTLE  COLLECTION  :  REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
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No.  III.— THE  'PELICAN'  PORTRAIT  :  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD 
PAINTED  PROBABLY  C.  1575  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  E.  PETER  JONES,  ESQ. 


Not  in  the  eyes  of  specialists  only,  but  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  public  at  large,  'good  Queen  Bess'  is  inseparable 
from  auburn  curls,  farthingale,  lace  ruff  and  a  wholesale 
display  of  gems  all  designed  on  the  most  sumptuous  and 
complicated  scale.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  there  is  a 
tendency  this  long  time  since  to  identify  her  with  almost 
any  portrait  of  a  hook-nosed,  red-haired  female  of  ap- 
proximately contemporary  date  so  long  as  it  is  magnifi- 
cent and  elaborate  enough.  Few  people,  I  think,  nowa- 
days would  claim  to  discover  beauty  or  'glamour'  in  her 
'counterfeit  presentment' :  she  must  be  content  to  dazzle 
by  her  splendour.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  fact  this 
splendour  increases  with  the  Queen's  mounting  tale  of 
years.  Towards  their  close  the  tendency  increasingly 
verges  on  the  eccentric. 

This  is  true,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  no  other  queen  in  Eng- 
lish history,  however  beautiful,  elegant  or  gifted:  Eliza- 
beth alone  is  inseparable  from  her  wardrobe  and  vice 
versa.  Her  only  rival  in  that  respect  is  Marguerite  de  Valois 
— la  Reine  Margot — wife  to  Henri  of  Navarre.  Margot, 
however,  as  a  woman  had  many  other  assets:  glamour, 
wit  and  an  infinity  of  romance.  Moreover  she  had  taste, 
style  and  the  gift  of  stamping  her  imprint  on  courtly 
fashion:  she  could  impart  elegance  to  a  dress,  Elizabeth 
could  but  borrow  its  wealth. 

It  is,  however,  untrue  to  assume  that  the  Tudor  queen 
invariably  aimed  in  her  attire  at  exaggerated  display, 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  reign.  True,  her  apparel 
was  always  of  a  richness  and  even  splendour  worthy  of  her 
royal  dignity;  but  till,  at  an  early  age  relatively,  she  found 


No.  IV. — QUEEN  ELIZABETH  HOLDING  A  RED  ROSE  :  SIMILAR  IN  MANNER  C 
HANDLING  TO  THE  'PELICAN'  PORTRAIT  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLEf 


herself  falling  'into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf,'  she  had  n<  \ 
found  it  necessary  to  divert  attention  from  the  fact  t  fl 
introducing  any  very  startling  features  into  her  toilet  <  9 
to  discourage  her  attendant  ladies  from  copying  her  litt  1 
personal  notes.  While  she  demanded  magnificence  of  h  A 
surroundings,  animate  and  inanimate,  she  was  keen  * 
jealous  of  her  personal  attractions,  and  fiercely  resent!  4 
of  any  hint  of  feminine  competition.  It  called  for  no  litt  J 
tact  in  her  ladies  to  strike  an  acceptable  balance. 

The  question  of  her  personal  iconography  has  long  sinflj 
engaged  the  attention  of  antiquaries,  without  even  yji 
leading  to  anything  like  a  catalogue  raisonne  that  approach];! 
the  definitive,  whether  we  base  our  conclusions  on  tlfl 
evidence  of  the  features  or  of  the  costume.  Of  no  portraB 
can  we  fairly  say:  'This  is  the  standard  likeness.'  For  tn  i 
there  is  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place  there  f  I 
the  long-absorbed  mental  picture  of  the  queen  of  whichji 
is  essential  to  disabuse  ourselves.  It  is  just  as  with  Henl  j 
VIII :  to  nine  men  out  of  ten  the  picture  of  the  King  thl  J 
instantly  springs  to  mind  is  the  'bluff  King  Hal'  of  tM 
Holbein  type  of  1537  and  later.  Similarly  for  mai 
generations  it  has  been  in  the  main  the  'Armada'  que<J 
of  Isaac  Oliver's  (and  William  Rogers')  portrait  that  h 
name  has  been  wont  to  call  to  mind :  distinctions,  dat< 
and  classifications  are  ignored.  Next  there  has  been  t  r 
quite  unwarranted  habit   (not  even  yet  wholly  exc 
cised)  of  coupling  alleged  portraits  of  Elizabeth  with  su 
artists'  names  as  Lucas  de  Heere  or  Zuccaro.  These  hal 
ended  by  becoming  mere  'trade  terms'  conferring  hono' 
neither  on  the  subject  nor  the  painter.  In  one  sense,  t< 
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the  Virgin  Queen  was  unlucky:  she  never  sat  to  a  really 
first-class  painter.  Henry  VIII  had  Holbein,  Mary  had 
Sir  Antonio  Mor  and  Charles  I  had  Van  Dyck.  As  it  was, 
the  only  two  painters  known  to  have  been  authorized  di- 
rectly to  draw  her  lineaments  were  hopelessly  handicapped 
by  her  unintelligent  restrictions :  both  George  Gower  and 
Nicholas  Hilliard  were  conscientious  artists  and  capable 
craftsmen,  but  neither  could  be  expected  to  do  himself 
justice  under  the  formula  of  a  patron  who  banned  the 
presence  of  shadows  from  her  portraits.  Like  so  many  red- 
haired  women,  she  seems  to  have  had  almost  invisibly  fair 
eyebrows  and  lashes;  and  to  make  things  worse  contem- 
porary private  reports  circulated  that  she  lost  all  her  hair 
at  a  fairly  early  date,  but  this  was  the  common  lot  of  a 
large  number  of  ladies  of  the  period.  Thus  Marguerite  re- 
gularly bought  up  stores  of  healthy  hair  from  the  heads  of 
country  wenches  and  in  later  life  kept  a  number  of  blond- 
haired  pages  to  serve  this  and  other  needs.  At  Fothering- 
hay  when  the  headsman  lifted  the  head  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  her  head-tire  came  away  in  his  hand,  revealing  her 
close-polled  grey  hair.  Of  Gloriana  Mr.  Belloc  ungallantly 
asserts  that  she  untimely  became  'as  bald  as  a  billiard- 
ball.'  Hence  the  flourishing  contemporary  trade  in  false 
hair  and  periwigs.* 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  fashions  current  in  high  life 
during  her  reign,  we  must  endeavour  to  allow  for  the  in- 


fo. V.— THE  'COBHAM'  PORTRAIT,  CIRCA  1575]:  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


No.  VI. — THE  'RAINBOW  PORTRAIT  AT  HATFIELD  :  ASCRIBED  TO  ZUCCARO 


dividual  note  of  originality  indicating  personal  fantasy, 
symbolism  and  like  motives.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  note  was  introduced  by  the  painter  to  order, 
or  soberly  copied  by  him  from  a  dress  designed  for  the 
Queen's  wear  in  a  court-pageant  or  even  adopted  by  her 
as  a  passing  personal  whim.  Isolated  cases  must  be  taken 
on  their  several  merits.  Thus,  take  the  'Rainbow'  portrait 
at  Hatfield  (No.  vi)  (v.  infra).  To  the  public  it  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  from  repeated  publication,  and  no  doubt 
they  take  it  for  a  true  'portrait.'  Internal  evidence  shows 
it  to  be  primarily  symbolical,  having  little  concern  with 
plain  fact.  On  the  other  hand  the  portrait  at  Hampton 
Court,  by  Hans  Eworth,  of  Elizabeth  saluted  by  Juno, 
Minerva  and  Venus,  is  an  obviously  allegorical  composition; 
yet  if  we  except  crown,  orb  and  sceptre,  the  Queen  like  her 
attendants  is  all  respects  attired  just  like  any  ladies  of  the 
higher  nobility  in  the  opening  years  of  the  reign. 

Mr.  Norris  is  right  in  his  assertion  that  'not  until  she 
had  been  Queen  of  England  for  at  least  twenty  years  did 
Elizabeth  indulge  in  the  great  extravagance  of  finery 
with  which  her  name  is  associated.'  Never  was  woman 
vainer  of  her  personal  charms,  or  more  eager  for  flattery 
of  her  looks :  as  she  grew  secretly  aware  of  their  decline, 
she  strove  to  justify  the  ever-ready  compliments  by  gilding 
the  fading  lily. 

It  is  not  my  primary  aim  here  to  analyse  the  re  ative 

*  Not  without  its  risks.  Harrison  speaks  of  'Haire  taken  from  the  dead.' 
Cf.  Pepys,  September  3rd,  1665:  'Put  on  my  coloured  cloth  suit  and  my 
new  periwig,  bought  a  good  while  since  but  durst  not  wear  it  because  the 
plague  was  in  Westminster  when  I  bought  it  and  it  is  a  wonder  what  will 
be  the  fashion  after  the  plague  is  done,  as  to  periwigs,  for  fear  it  had  been 
cut  off  the  heads  of  people  dead  with  the  plague.' 
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claims  to  authenticity  of  the  extant  portraits  nor  the  force 
of  their  attributions.*  I  purpose  to  discuss  a  fair  selection 
of  generally  accepted  likenesses  as  illustiating  her  person 
and  her  taste  in  apparel.  In  youth  she  had  regular  features 
of  an  aquiline  cast,  a  fine  white  skin  and  a  majestic 
carriage:  more  than  enough  in  a  queen  to  entitle  her  in 
uncritical  estimates  to  rank  as  a  'beauty.'  The  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses  is  at  variance:  some  proclaiming  her 
beautiful,  others  tactfully  stressing  her  majesty,  while  the 
more  outspoken  note  her  defects  and  her  efforts  to  mask 
them.  Our  illustrations  should  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a 
very  fair  general  idea  of  the  Queen's  general  appearance 
throughout  her  career. 

As  a  very  mature-looking  maid  of  thirteen  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  painted  by  a  Flemish  artist  in  a  picture 
now  in  the  collection  of  H.M.  the  King  at  Windsor  (No. 
ii).  Although  richly,  even  splendidly  arrayed,  as  befits  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  there  is  nothing  in  her  costume 
that  strikes  an  unusual  note  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
fashion  and  the  wearer's  rank.  Her  outer  robe,  including 
the  turned-up  lining  of  the  great  sleeves,  is  of  rose  and 
gold  brocade,  while  the  petticoat  and  false  sleeves  are  of 
pearl-grey  satin  with  raised  design  in  gold.  Below  it  she 
wears  a  Spanish  farthingale,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
French  farthingale  or  'drum'  of  her  latest  portraits.  The 
black  satin  French  hood  has  a  turned-back  shaffron  or 

*  I  therefore  accept  provisionally  the  artists'  names  (if  any)  at  present 
associated  with  the  several  pictures  shown. 


No.  VII.— 'LOVE  IX  IDLENESS'  PORTRAIT  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


Xo.  VIII.— THE   ASTON  WEBB'  PORTRAIT  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

frontlet  of  scarlet  with  a  border  of  gold  gauze.  The  lavish  I 
display  of  jewellery  (it  yet  appears  moderate  compared 
to  what  was  to  come  later)  is  self-explanatory.  None  but 
very  young  children  dressed  differently  from  adults. 

Portraits  of  Elizabeth  dating  from  the  earlier  years  of  I 
the  reign  that  can  be  confidently  vouched  for  are  to  seek:  j 
at  least  they  are  not  readily  accessible.*  Roughly  speaking,  j 
we  may  divide  the  paintings  under  consideration  into  I 
those  of  the  '70s,  the  '80s  and  the  close  of  the  reign;  and  I 
these  must  be  determined,  not  by  the  apparent  age  of  the  I 
sitter,  but  by  the  style  of  apparel  affected;  for  in  almost  I 
all  of  them  there  is  a  deliberate  lack  of  modelling  in  I 
contrast  with  the  sharp  features  which  throws  one  back  on  i 
vague  guess-work. 

The  Hilliard  miniature  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  H 
(No.  i),  the  'Pelican'  portrait  belonging  to  E.  Peter  I 
Jones,  Esq.  (No.  iii),  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 'I 
picture  carrying  a  Tudor  Rose  (No.  iv)  are  very  closely  » 
akin.  The  two  latter  are  in  the  Hilliard  tradition.  In  all. 
three  the  wig  is  comparatively  low,  surmounted  by  a  net- 'I 
like  caul  adorned  with  gems  and  pearls  enclosing  the 
back  of  the  head,  the  sleeves  are  topped  with  high  rolls 
drawn  out  with  'pullings-out'  of  linen,  and  the  decollete 
bodices  are  filled  in  fine  lace  partlets  open  at  breast  but 
closing  in  front  of  the  throat.  I  take  them  chronologically 
to  run  in  the  order  above  given  and  date  from  the  years 
round  1570,  the  miniature  a  year  or  so  earlier.  In  the 
background  of  the  Peter  Jones  portrait  are  painted  the 
Tudor  rose  and  jleur-de-lys.  In  this  picture  the  design  of 
the  'black-work'  partlet  is  carried  out  in  highly  decora- 

*  I  have  heard  of  exceptions  in  private  houses,  but  access  to  them  has  been 
hedged  about  with  unreasonable  conditions,  to  which  mere  honesty  could 
hardly  subscribe.  I  do  not  include  illustrations  to  books,  illuminations,  etc 
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tive  sleeves.  The  dress  itself  is  of  deep  claret-red  velvet, 
richly  embroidered  with  great  and  seed-pearls  inter- 
spersed with  what  appear  to  be  emeralds.  The  enamelled 
pendant  shaped  like  a  pelican  gives  the  picture  its  popu- 
lar name.  The  Queen  wears  a  jewelled  gold  bracelet  on 
her  upper  right  arm,  a  collar  of  gems  and  a  scarlet 
flower  (?)  tucked  into  the  bodice  on  one  side.  The  third 
of  the  group  is  essentially  similar  in  design,  but  the 
dress  is  of  black  velvet  with  long  sleeves  raised  on  the 
shoulders,  with  white  silk  'pullings-out'  and  the  whole 
ground  closely  covered  with  gold  embroidery  and  pearls. 
Elizabeth  here  wears  two  collars  of  jewels  of  which  the 
larger  holds  in  front  and  on  the  shoulders  a  ruby  and 
enamel  rose,  while  in  her  hand  she  bears  an  actual  rose. 


"  No.  IX. — THE  PORTLAND'  QLEEX  ELIZABETH  AT  WELBECK  ABBEY  :  SIGNED 
WITH  THE  INITIALS  OF  MARCUS  GHEERAEDTS  :  PROBABLY  ABOL'T  1578 


IHere,  too,  from  the  collar  is  suspended  (but  from  a  jewelled 
and  enamelled  Tudor  rose)  a  gold  pelican  and  from  the 
head-dress  a  fine  gauze  veil. 

Next  perhaps  comes  the  'Cobham'  or  'Darnley'  picture, 
which  one  would  tend  to  place  a  trifle  later  but  not  later 
han  1575  (No.  v).  In  the  'Pelican'  portrait  the  bodice 
snded  in  'pickadils'  (tabs)  below  the  waist;  here  it  buttons 
down  the  front  with  narrow  overlapping  skirt,  doublet- 
»vise.  As  in  the  others,  the  skirt  is  worn  over  the  Spanish 
arthingale.  Here  the  jewelry  is  separate  from  the  dress  of 
hite  and  gold  floral  brocade  with  a  few,  small  linen 
uffs.  High  gigot  sleeves.  The  bodice-front  is  Trogged' 
th  pale  red  and  gold  silk  floss.  The  actual  jewelry  com- 
nses  the  rich  front  of  the  caul,  a  plain  pearl  necklace 
inned  up  in  a  loop,  the  gold  handle  of  the  ostrich  fan  and 


No.  X.— THE  'ERMINE'  PORTRAIT,  1585  :  PERHAPS  BY  HILLIARD  :  HATFIELD 
No.  XI.— THE  'CARDROSS'  PORTRAIT,  1589  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
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a  fine  girdle  that  'gripes  the  waist  within  a  narrow  span,' 
whence  from  a  black  riband  hangs  a  very  handsome  piece 
of  *jewes"  work.'  Not  unlike  is  the  half-length  portrait 
with  a  bunch  of  pansies — 'Love  in  Idleness'  (No.  vii). 
This,  like  the  last,  is  a  white  and  gold  robe,  but  slashed  and 
jewelled.  The  Lesser  George  hangs  from  a  black  riband  at 
the  breast.  Note,  too,  the  gold-edged  veil  studded  with 
gems,  with  a  rose  at  the  side  and  pearls  in  a  halo  above  the 
gold  diadem.  A  portrait  in  Windsor  Castle  (No.  xvi)  is 
plainly  an  inferior  variant  of  this  by  an  unknown  painter. 
The  differences  are  sufficiently  clear  in  our  illustration  not 
to  need  pointing  out.  Although  the  merits  of  the  work, 
even  technically,  are  small,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it 
with  that  just  described.  The  next  three  pictures  date  be- 
tween 1580  and  1585.  The  'Aston  Webb'  portrait  (No.  viii) 
unfortunately  is  far  less  definite  in  outline  than  could  be 
wished,  making  the  precise  cut  of  the  dress  doubtful.  It 
appears  to  be  a  full,  sleeveless  one-piece  gown.  The  large, 
circular  ruff  is  supported  on  dark,  round  rebato,  behind 
which  flows  down  a  fine  lace  and  lawn  veil.  Twin  pairs  of 
sleeves  are  worn:  one  of  fine  gauze  over  another  of 'black- 
work.'  The  robe  is  of  black  velvet  with  a  rich  band  of 
jewelled  embroidery  down  the  centre  and  more  jewels  on 
the  sleeves.  Note  the  elaborate  ostrich  fan.  The  'Portland' 


No.  XII. — FULL-LENGTH  PORTRAIT  OF  C.  1585  ATTRIBUTED  TO  MARCUS 
GHEERAEDTS  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  PRESTON  DAVIE,  ESQ.,  NEW  YORK 


Xo  XIII. — FULL-LENGTH  PORTRAIT  AT  HARDWICK  HALL  :  CIRCA  1592  4  :  IX 
THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  :  PAINTER  ANONYMOUS 


Queen  Elizabeth  is  especially  interesting:  a  full-length 
peopled  with  figures  of  courtiers  in  a  garden  and  attri- 
buted to  Marcus  Gheeraedts  (No.  ix).*  Here  again  the 
Queen  shows  the  restraint  of  good  taste:  she  is  dressed  all 
in  white  satin  with  a  conventional  pattern  of  floral  sprays 
in  gold  and  coloured  silks,  and  over  it  a  gold-embroidered 
green  mantle.  The  'Ermine'  portrait  of  1585  (at  Hatfield) 
is  credited  to  Hilliard  and,  though  full  of  detail,  is  again 
confused  in  contour  (No.  x).  The  ermine  climbing  up  the 
Queen's  sleeve  is  symbolic  of  her  virginity.  As  a  portrait 
it  strikes  one  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  and  the  several 
details  repay  study.  The  full-length  belonging  to  Mr. 
Preston  Davie,  New  York,  is  again  put  to  Gheeraedt's 
account  No.  xii).  It  appears  from  the  emphatic  French 
farthingale  and  the  arrangement  of  the  wired-out  veil 
about  the  shoulders  to  date  fully  as  late  as  the  preceding; 
otherwise  it  suggests  a  rather  earlier  period.  Except  for  the 
silver  tissue  'bishop's'  undersleeves  powdered  w  'nhfleurs-de- 
lys,  she  is  wholly  in  black  velvet  bordered  with  gold  and 
seed-pearls. 

We  are  now  coming  to  that  group  of  portraits  perhaps 
most  familiar  to  the  general  public,  best-known  of  all 
being  Isaac  Oliver's  'Armada*  portrait"   of  1588-89, 

*  C.  R.  Beard  in  The  Clothing  and  the  Arming  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
(Arch^-ological  Journal,  LXXXII,  2nd  Ser..  p.  120  ,  draws  attention 
to  the  figure  of  a  Yeoman  in  background. 
I  Illustrated  as  a  full  page  in  The  Connoisseur,  June,  1933. 
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5.  XIV. — THE  'MACCLESFIELD'  PORTRAIT  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

s 

robably  still  better  known  to  most  people  from  the  en- 
raving  by  Crispin  van  de  Passe.*  This  type  is  not  fully 
leveloped  in  the  'Cardross''  half-length  (No.  xi) :  the  full 
'ig  and  'French'  verdingale  are  quite  up  to  date  (c.  1589) 
mt  the  vast  hanging-sleeves,  wired-out  veil  and  fan-like 
pen  ruff,  are  to  seek.  Note  the  crown-royal:  Elizabeth  is 
,icreasingly  insistent  on  her  royal  prerogatives.  The 
haracteristic  form  of  wig  and  ruff  in  the  'Macclesfield' 
No.  xiv)  show  the  French  verdingale  in  its  latest  develop- 
ment. Note  the  ruff-like  flounce  radiating  from  the  waist, 
feature  not  fully  established  before  c.  1595.  The  puffed 
ittice  surface-decoration  recalls  the  'Armada'  print.  The 
Ditchley'  (No.  xv)  and  'Hardwick'  (No.  xiii)  portraits  are 
nich  alike  in  general  character:  in  each  the  bizarre  fash- 
m  of  the  day  is  carried  to  grotesque  lengths.  They  date  re- 
Dectively  1592  and  1592-94;  in  the  second  a  remarkable 
:ature  is  the  white  satin  underskirt  embroidered  with 
owers,  birds,  etc.,  all  'proper.' 

In  the  'Rainbow'  portrait,  on  the  contrary,  painted  by 
larc  Gheeraedts  in  1594 — according  to  others  by  Zuc- 
iro — the  costume  (excepting  the  ruff  and  wired-out  veil) 
ears  little  relation  to  any  fashion  then  in  vogue,  notably 
11  the  cut  of  the  dress,  which  in  fact  is  shapelier  than  any 

e  have  seen.  It  is  in  the  main  pure  fancy.  The  rainbow  in- 
dicates— Non  sine  sole  iris — that  Elizabeth  was  the  sunshine 
I  her  country,  while  the  coiled  snake  on  her  sleeve  and  the 
v'es  and  ears  scattered  over  the  lining  of  the  cloak  suggest 
er  ceaseless  vigilance.  The  picture  is  supposed  to  repre- 

There  is  also  a  fine  variant  engraved  by  William  Rogers,  dated  1589,  the 
'far  of  Oliver's  portrait. 


sent  Elizabeth  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  but  the  courtly 
artist  has  marvellously  rejuvenated  and  prettified  the  hag- 
gard harridan  of  the  last  two  portraits.  The  high-curled 
Titian  locks  hang  down  to  the  bosom  in  ringlets  with 
which  the  dress  carried  out  in  tones  of  orange  and  isabella 
forms  a  deliberate  harmony.  Next  to  white  and  black  the 
Queen  would  seem  to  have  favoured  reddish  colour- 
schemes.*  The  use  of  gems  is  here  less  lavish  than  in  many 
portraits,  but  their  design  is  worthy  of  note.  The  little 
Hilliard  miniature  of  South  Kensington  deserves  notice 
(No.  xvii). 

This  is  no  catalogue  raisonne:  any  attempt  to  catalogue  all 
the  painted  portraits  possible  and  impossible  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  still  more  to  illustrate  them,  would  call  for  a  larger 
canvas  than  mine.  There  are,  however,  seven  or  eight 
more  that  seem  to  me  to  call  for  some  mention.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Oliver's  already  cited  'Armada' 

*  White  and  silver  seems  to  have  been  specially  favoured  as  court-wear  in 
the  '90's;  but  gowns  of 'isabella  colour,'  also  russet  cloth  'lyned  with  orange 
colour  taphata,'  are  set  down  in  the  royal  wardrobe  in  1600.  Isabella  colour 
is  a  greyish-yellow  tint:  variously  associated  by  popular  tradition  with  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic  at  the  siege  of  Granada,  or  the  Archduchess  Infanta 
Isabella  at  that  of  Ostende.  Legend  has  it  that,  the  siege  being  unduly  pro- 
longed, the  lady  vowed  not  to  change  her  body-linen  till  the  fort  should  fall; 
by  which  time  it  had  turned  a  kind  of  dirty  khaki,  which  became  fashion- 
able. Si  non  vero,  e  ben  trovalo. 


No.  XV  —  THE  'DITCHLEY'  PORTRAIT  :  C.  1592  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
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portrait  in  water-colours  is  not  merely  popular:  taken  all 
round,  it  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  likeness  left  us. 

A  very  different  work  is  the  portrait  in  coronation  robes 
at  Warwick  Castle  credited  to  Gwillim  Stretes.  Although, 
regalia  apart,  there  is  here  none  of  that  plethora  of  gems 
to  which  other  portraits  have  inured  us,  nowhere  is  her 
apparel  more  truly  splendid,  being  entirely  in  gold  and 
silver  brocade  picked  out  with  seed-pearls  and  embroid- 
ered with  roses  in  coloured  silk  and  silver  jleurs-de-lys.  The 
cloak  is  lined  and  faced  with  ermine.  The  Queen's  auburn 
hair,  parted  in  the  centre,  flows  freely  over  her  shoulders, 
as  was  the  fashion  for  brides. 

The  Earl  of  Bucks  has  at  Hampden  House  a  full-length 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  scarlet  and  gold,  apparently  painted  in 
the  late  'sixties,  and  traditionally,  'by  Zuccaro.'  I  know  it 
only  at  second  hand,  so  prefer  to  reserve  judgment  on  its 
claims.  Not  so  many  years  ago  there  came  to  light  at  Great 
Gaddesden,  Herts,  a  painted  panel  purporting  to  depict 
the  arrest  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Ashridge  in  1554 
for  complicity  in  Wyatt's  rebellion.  It  seems  worth  men- 
tion here,  if  only  as  a  curiosity:  the  costumes  alone  would 
date  it  about  1575.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  is  just  any  young 
lady  in  relatively  plain  walking  or  riding  dress,  red,  white 
and  black,  devoid  of  fashionable  excess. 

Much  more  interesting  from  our  point  of  view  is  the 
'colander  portrait'  now  in  the  Academy  at  Siena,  by  the 
Dutch  painter  Cornells  Ketel,  who  worked  here  from  1573 
to  1 581;  so  called  because  of  the  large  colander  borne 'Lin 


No.  XVII. — A  MINIATURE  BY  NICHOLAS  HILI.IARD 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  JOM.s  BEQUEST 


the  sitter's  left 
hand.  What  it 
symbolizes  I 
know  not.  It 
is  apparently 
dated  1578  and 
is  certainly  one 
of  the  soberest 
presentations  of 
the  subject: 
plain  black  vel- 
vet and  a  veil  of 
silver  gauze, 
sparingly  re- 
lieved with 
jewels  and  a 
rope  of  pearls. 
In  the  back- 
ground is  a 
group  of  cour- 
tiers, including 
Gentlemen  Pen- 
sioners and  one  figure  said  to  be  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton.  Of  the  bust-portrait  at  Longford  Castle  my  recoil 
lection  is  vague;  but  I  recall  more  clearly  two  busts  in 
oil  on  brown  paper)  from  the  'Archduke  Ferdinand' 
series  in  the  ex-Ambras  collection  at  Vienna.  They  are, 
I  think,  in  all  probability  authentic.  Unfortunately  the 
contemporary  record  (which  assuredly  existed)  of  their 
acquisition  has  now  disappeared.  Cambridge  has  two  im- 
portant portraits  of  the  Queen.  In  the  University  Li- 
brary is  a  bust  portrait  on  panel,  the  gift  in  1588  of  one 
Vincent  Skinner.  I  should  date  it  about  1575:  the  dress 
hardly  suggests  a  later  date,  yet  the  features  are  those  of 
a  woman  in  the  'fifties  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
ever  be  remembered  that  Elizabeth  jealously  hoarded  all 
her  apparel,  rarely  discarding  or  giving  away  any  of  her^ 
frocks.  It  may  be  that,  in  sentimental  mood,  she  at  times 
reverted  to  the  trappings  of  earlier  and  perhaps  happier, 
years.  At  any  rate  this  likeness  is  one  of  the  most  persuasive.. 
Akin  to  the  Hardwick  and  Ditchley  portraits  is  a  full- 
length  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  about  1590.  Like 
the  last,  it  is  attributed  to  Gheeraedts,  though  I  find  it; 
hard  to  believe  that  the  same  artist  can  have  visualized  so 
differently  two  likenesses  of  the  same  sitter.  The  unuMial 
colouring  lends  this  portrait  special  interest. 


FOOTNOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 


J 


No.  XVI  — PORTRAIT  AT  WINDSOR  :  ENGLISH  SCHOOL,  RECALLING  No.  VII 
REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


THE  caricature  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (No.  xviii),  so  re- 
markable in  its  appositeness — somehow  she  gives  the 
impression  of  a  gorgeously  arrayed  ornithological  speci- 
men— is  an  instance  of  the  truth  that  fun,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  august,  cannot  be  suppressed.  Though 
the  author  of  it  took  a  dangerous  risk  of  incurring  the  -j 
Royal  displeasure  and  of  being  himself  (as  old  Harrison 
would  say)  'trussed  up  in  a  Tyburn  tippet,'  humour,  like 
murder,  will  out.  The  figure  cut  by  the  most  fantastu 
dresser  in  history,  testifying  to  her  belief  that  'fine 
feathers  make  a  fine  bird,'  was  an  irresistible  butt  for  th( 
artist's  shaft.  Gloriana's  vanity  increased  with  her  yean 
and  at  the  end  of  her  reign  her  attire  reached  the  height- 
of  extravagance  and  absurdity,  bequeathing  a  tryiiu 
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N'o.  XVIII.- QUEEN  ELIZABETH  ALLEGORIZED  :  A  DARING  CONTEMPORARY 
CARICATURE,  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  BY  WILLIAM  WODWALL  :  CIRCA  1595 

legacy  of  fashion  to  the  uncouth  James  and  his  consort 
Anne. 

This  caricature,  which  is  probably  unique  in  its  class, 
was  produced  about  the  year  1595,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
<ept  discreetly  hidden.  It  is  found  in  a  manuscript  by 
William  Wodwall  entitled  The  Acts  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Allegorized,  written  in  verse  on  225  small  quarto  pages  and 
embellished  with  numerous  pen-and-ink  drawings,  some 
!)f  which  are  of  a  very  curious  character.  In  1869,  the 
volume,  which  is  bound  in  old  red  morocco,  was  in  the 
ibrary  of  Lord  Foley  and  was  seen  by  one  John  Bruce,  a 
low  forgotten  antiquary,  who  described  it  at  some  length 
n  Notes  and  Queries  of  April  3rd  that  year.  The  word 
Allegorized,'  wrote  Bruce,  'had  been  added  at  some  sub- 
equent  period.'  The  work  is  divided  into  'Six  Assaults  or 
Conflicts''  mainly  political  and  polemical,  the  last  of  which 
leals  with  the  Armada  at  considerable  length. 

The  Fifth  Conflict,  which  our  caricature  adorns,  treats 
)f  Pride,  as  exhibited  in  new  fashions  of  apparel. 

Bruce  had  no  great  opinion  of  the  poet's  quality,  or  of 
he  draughtsman's  either.  The  text  is  'in  verse'  he  says, 
which  is  more  bald  than  Sternhold  and  in  humdrum  is 
iopkins  outdone.'  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  faithful  reflexion 
)f  its  age.  After  quoting  freely  Bruce  continues  "Stuff  like 
'his  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  volume,  and  is  here  and 
here  illustrated  by  drawings  which  remind  one  of  what 
ire  called  the  hieroglyphics  in  Moore  and  Zadkiel.  One 
>f  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  has  reference  to  the 
ashion  of  the  large  "flaunting  ruffes"  common  at  the  end 


AND  HER  DRESSES 

of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Wodwall  writes  that  "it  pleased 
God  that  they 

'some  certain  warning  sure  should  have 
By  certain  monstrous  foules  which  were 

in  Castle  Coeur  late  seen. 
Which  feathered  were  about  their  neckes 

as  though  they  ruft  had  been, 
Which  rare  portents  of  God  sent  down 

somewhat  doe  signifie 
But  what  more  like  than  I  have  sayd 
I  cannot  tell  trulye.'  " 
'This  passage'  (Bruce  goes  on),  'is  adorned  with  a  full- 
page  drawing  of  a  bird  somewhat  resembling  a  turkey, 
with  a  long  straight  bill  like  a  pointed  sword,  and  the 
head  buried  in  an  enormous  ruff.  We  are  informed  that 
"Seaven  of  these  foules  or  birds  were  found  and  taken  in 
Lyncolnsheere,  at  Croley,  1588,  whereof  foure  died  in 
short  space  after  they  were  taken,  the  other  three  lyved 
longer,  as  it  is  to  see  in  the  ballet  printed  of  them"  {W). 

'As  a  mere  mental  exhibition,'  comments  Bruce  in  sum- 
ming up,  'all  this  is  very  curious,  and  not  the  less  so  is  the 
fact  that  in  more  modern  times  this  illustration  has  been 
accepted  as  a  caricature  likeness  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
has  been  looked  upon,  on  that  account,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est attractions  of  the  present  book.' 

Which  is  undoubtedly  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 


Nv  XIX  —THE  EFFIGY  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  BY  MAXIMILIAN  POWTRAIN 
AND    I  FAN  DE  CRITZ  :  ELECTROTYPE  IN  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCH 

SILVER 


By  CYRIL  G.  E .  BUNT 


No.  I- 
WITH 


-ONE  OF 
INITIALS 


A  PAIR  OF  J  A  RDIXIERES  MADE  IN  LILLE,  1698.  BY  AN  UNIDENTIFIED  GOLDSMITH 
E.P.    :  ONCE     AMONG     THE     CELEBRATED     BELTON     PLATE     OF     LORD  BROWNLOW 


COLLECTORS  of  English  domestic  silver  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  that,  since  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War,  there  has  been  no  widespread  nor 
systematic  destruction  of  old  plate  in  this  country  as  there 
has  been  elsewhere.  In  consequence  we  may  say  that  fine 
English  silver  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  by  no  means 
scarce  and  our  knowledge  of  its  history  is  fairly  complete. 

The  collector  of  old  French  plate  is  not  so  fortunate. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  quite  as  much  silverware  was 
produced  in  France  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Louis 
as  in  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century  French  silver  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  remarkably  fine.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  edits 
somptuaires  and,  later,  the  French  Revolution  entailed  the 
sacrifice  of  masses  of  priceless  gold  and  silver,  surrendered 
and  sent  to  the  mint,  where  it  was  melted  down  to  swell 
the  national  exchequer. 


No.  II.— SALT  CELLAR  BY  JACQUES  TROUVfi.  PARIS,  1712  .  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLEC- 
TION  OF    BARON   FAVRE   DE   THIERRENS   :   APPROXIMATE  WIDTH  8  INCHES  ACROSS 


In  spite  of  this  enough  re- 
mains to  permit  us  to  realize  the 
quality  and  beauty  of  what  has 
gone  no  less  than  to  understand 
how  well  earned  was  the  repu- 
tation of  its  craftsmen  in  the 
precious  metals.  Although  they 
well  understood  how  to  produce 
simple  and  sober  pieces,  their 
especial  flair  was  for  the  produc- 
tion of  richly  decorated  work 
which,  equally  skilful,  followed 
the  prevailing  taste  for  display. 

The  collector  of  eighteenth- 
century  French  plate,  although 
handicapped  by  the  relative 
rarity  of  fine  specimens,  has  a 
strong  inducement  to  prosecute 
his  quest,  because  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  gained  by  secur- 
ing even  a  few  pieces  which,  by  calling  up  visions  of  the 
splendour  of  the  Louis,  fire  the  imagination. 

Throughout  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV  the  sumptuary 
arts,  that  of  the  silversmith  among  them,  met  with  un- 
paralleled encouragement.  The  prevailing  love  of  ostenta- 
tion, however,  urged  the  latter  towards  size  and  weight 
rather  than  elegance.  The  government  nevertheless  did 
more  than  any  other  in  Europe  at  the  time  to  ensure- 
sound  training  for  all  artists.  Court  patronage  extended  to 
the  housing  of  many  silversmiths  in  the  Louvre,  and  they 
the  most  gifted  of  their  period.  These  included  men  like 
Balin,  Delamay,  two  of  the  Courtois  family,  Bassin, 
Roussel  and  Garazin. 

From  the  workshops  of  such  men  came  massive  pieces 
of  plate — basins,  jugs,  tables,  seats,  fire-dogs,  mirror 
frames  and  toilet  services— which  were  destined,  not  only 
for  the  fashionable  world  of  France,  but  often, 
for  foreign  patrons.  Indeed  French  taste  con- 
tinued to  be  paramount  in  Europe  until  about, 
the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  then  remote  court  circles  of, 
Russia.  At  the  court  of  Charles  II  of  England 
French  fashions  ruled.  The  King's  apartments 
at  Whitehall  and  even  those  of  the  Ladies  in 
Waiting  were  furnished  with  silver  toilet  ser- 
vices, mirrors,  basins  and  other  articles  for 
ordinary  use.  In  the  Royal  Collection  at  Wind- 
sor are  a  number  of  fine  pieces,  tables,  fire- 
dogs,  etc.,  of  French  origin.  The  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  has  a  silver  mirror  frame,  typi- 
cal of  massive  Louis  Quatorze  silver-work,  bear- 
ing the  cypher  of  Charles  II. 

Much  French  plate  of  the  period  was  melted 
down  during  the  wars  at  the  close  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century — hence  the  scarcity  of  fine  earh 
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leces.  Few  sumptuous  objects  have  indeed  survived.  It  is 
i  record  that  the  King  ordered  the  nobility  to  bring  their 
ver  to  the  mint,  setting  the  example  himself.  'He  melted 
»wn  tables,  candelabra,  large  seats  of  silver,  enriched 
ith  figures,  bas-reliefs  and  chasings  by  Balin.  They  had 
ist  ten  millions  (of  francs)  and  produced  three.' 
Edicts  of  both  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  led  to  the 
istruction  of  further  quantities  of  private  plate  and  the 
reater  part  of  what  was  left  went  to  the  melting-pot  at  the 
evolution.  With  such  a  history  it  is  not  surprising  that 
rench  silver  should  be  comparatively  scarce  and  should 
imraand  good  prices.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  due  to  the 
reign  demand  for  such  wares  that  the  surviving  pieces 
main  for  us  to  study. 

The  three  examples  we  illustrate  of  the  period  of  Louis 
uatorze  give  us  material  for  comparison  with  those  of 
e  subsequent  periods,  whereby  may  be  gauged  some- 
ing  of  the  relative  simplicity  of  design  obtaining  and,  in 
e  two  first,  that  architectonic  quality  which  forms  so 
riking  a  contrast  with  the  plastic  forms  of  Louis  Quinze. 
No.  i  is  one  of  a  pair  of  jardinieres,  formerly  belonging  to 


•  IV. — PAIR  OF  DISHES  BY  GAI.LIEN  SIMON,  PARIS  ASSAY  MARK  1726  :  COLLECTION  OF  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 


No.  III.— WINE-TESTER,  OF  BOWL  FORM  ON  CHASED  FOOT  :  FERMIERG£n£- 
RAL,  CHARLES  CORDIER,  PARIS,  1715  :  COLLECTION  OF  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 

This  piece  is  the  work  of  Jacques  Trouve  and  bears  the 
Paris  mark  for  1712.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  French  Art 
Exhibition  of  1933. 

The  third  example,  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  James 

Hasson,  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  and  beauty  of 
form.  It  is  a  'Wine-tester'  of 
circular  form  on  a  low, 
chased  foot,  the  body 
punched  with  gadrooning 
(No.  iii).  This  rare  early 
piece  bears  the  mark  of  the 
Fermier-General  Charles  Cor- 
dier,  and  the  Paris  mark  for 

1715-  . 

Passing  to  the  early  years 
of  Louis  XV,  simplicity  is 
still  to  be  found  in  such 
specimens  as  the  two  Dishes 
(No.  iv),  by  Gallien  Simon, 
from  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Hasson.  Simon  struck  his 
mark  in  Paris  in  1 7 1 4.  The 
assay  mark  is  for  Paris  1726. 
A  provincial  piece  of  the 


ord  Brownlow  (the  famous  Belton  Plate), 
ctagonal  in  shape,  with  a  vase-shaped  foot 
each  angle,  the  shallow  body  is  exquisitely 
lased  and  pierced  with  a  broad  ornamental 
md.  A  circular  medallion  with  profile  of  an 
iperor  forms  the  central  motive,  while  above 
a  bold  rim  chased  with  scrolls  and  florets, 
lis  beautiful  piece  is  of  provincial  make  and 
ars  the  assay  mark  of  Lille  for  1698.  Its 
aker  was  the  unidentified  E.  P.  whose  mark 
carries. 

The  Salt  Cellar  (No.  ii)  is  equally  of  out- 
inding  merit,  though  less  pleasing  in  form, 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  architectonic 
aracter  of  the  prevailing  mode,  with  its  two 
destal-like  supports  for  the  salt  joined  by  a 
allow  covered  receptacle  for  the  pepper.  In 
rm  it  is  perhaps  unique,  and  in  this,  with  the 
^namental  motives,  such  as  the  chased  diaper 
r,ttern  and  the  rest,  is  reminiscent  of  ebenisterie. 


No.  V.— COVERED  ECl  rr.LE  BY  RENfi  GUYOT  OF  ANGERS  :  WITH  HALL-MARKS  OF  1726-28 
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same  date  is  much  more  ornate  (No.  v).  This  is  a  low 
covered  bowl  {ecuelle)  with  two  flat  handles,  by  Rene 
Guyot  of  Angers,  and  bears  the  hall-marks  of  that  city  for 
1726-28.  The  photograph  looks  down  upon  the  covered 
top  decorated  with  whorled  acanthus  foliage. 

No.  vi  depicts  a  splendid  silver  Box,  part  of  a  toilet 
service  made  for  the  Due  de  Cadaval  by  fitienne  Pollet, 
now  in  the  Roux  collection,  but  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  de  Cadaval,  of  Lisbon.  Typical  of  the  best  imagin- 
ative taste  of  the  Louis  Quinze  period,  this  was  an  out- 
standing object  in  the  Exhibition  of  French  Art,  1933.  It 
bears  the  Paris  mark  for  1738  and  the  'Foreign'  mark  (a 
lamb  for  1738-44)  as  well  as  Pollet's  mark  in  the  last  year 
of  his  Wardenship. 

Considerably  later  is  the  provincial  piece,  a  Chocolate 
Pot  in  the  Hasson  collection  (No.  vii).  Though  somewhat 
severe,  this  shows  very  fine  workmanship — as  one  would 
expect — for  it  is  by  the  famous  Paris  silversmith  Jean 
Georges,  the  best-known  man  of  his  time.  It  was  made, 
however,  before  he  came  to  Paris  in  1 752,  for  it  bears  the 
Montpellier  mark  for  1750.  The  tooling  of  the  laurel- 
crowned  head  on  the  handle  and  of  the  mask  on  the  spout 
is  very  fine. 

We  may  compare  this  stylistically  with  the  superb 
Coffee  Pot  shown  in  No.  viii,  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  This  was  the  work  of  the  well-known 
Francois  T.  Germain,  son  of  Thomas  Germain,  the  great- 
est master  of  silversmithing  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Francois,  like  his  father,  was  silversmith  to  the  King  and 
was  domiciled  in  the  Louvre.  This  fine  piece  was  part  of  a 
costly  service  made  for  the  Portuguese  Court  and  portions 
of  it  are  now  in  Lisbon  Museum.  It  carries  the  Paris  assay 
mark  for  1756. 

A  very  pleasing  play  of  fancy  is  evident  in  the  spiral  flut- 
ings  and  in  the  adaptation,  as  the  decoration  of  the  finial, 
the  spout  and  the  handle-socket,  of  berries  and  leaves  of 
the  coffee  plant.  They  add  a  rare  distinction  to  the  well- 
established  eighteenth-century  form  of  this  type  of  utensil. 


No.  VII. — CHOCOLATF.  POT  OF  FINE  WORKMANSHIP  :  BY  JEAN  GEORGES 
OF  PARIS  :  MONTPELLIER  MARK  OF  1750  :  COLLECTION,  JAMES  HASSON 


Not  only  does  it  bear  the  maker's  mark  but,  when  tii 
handle  is  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  on  the  rim  of  th 

socket  is  inscribed  the  legend 

'FAIT  PAR  F.  T.  GERMAIN  SCLLP 


ORF 


DU   ROY   AUX  GALLERIF 


No.  VI. — SILVER  BOX  FROM  A  TOILET  SERVICE  MADE  BY  ETIENNE  POLLET,  PARIS.  173S  :  ROUX  COLLECTION 


DU  LOUVRE  A  PARIS  1 757. 

Francois  Thomas  Germai 
was  not  solely  one  of  the  mo? 
notable  masters  of  his  craft  i 
the  whole  Eighteenth  Century 
He  had  also  one  of  the  mos- 
romantic  careers  of  all  the  golc] 
smiths  to  the  King.  A  scion  of: 
family  of  celebrated  workers  i 
the  precious  metals  (beginnin1 
with  Francois  Germain,  maste' 
of  the  Corporation  in  1643),  hi 
was  born  in  1726,  and  at  th 
early  age  of  twenty-two  h> 
stepped  into  his  father's  shoe 
The  latter,  before  his  earl 
death  in  1748,  had  petitione 
the  King  that  his  son  should  b 
given  accommodation  in  tr 
Louvre.  In  the  same  year  h< 
the  son,  was  admitted  as  Mastt 
of  the  Corporation,  at  the  sarr 
time  being  given  the  honorif 
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VIII.— COFFEE  POT  BY  FRANCOIS  THOMAS  GERMAIN,  PARIS,  1756- 
:  BY  COURTESY   OF   THE    METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM  OF  NEW  YORK 


de  of  Sculptor-goldsmith  to  the  King — sufficient  evidence 
at,  with  his  previous  art  training,  he  was  considered  as 
ore  than  a  mere  craftsman. 

It  has  been  granted  to  few  goldsmiths  to  enter  upon  his 
e-work  under  more  auspicious  circumstances.  He  in- 
rited  a  name  already  famous  in  the  craft,  succeeding 
his  father's  high  position  in  the  trade — his  'goodwill'  as 
e  might  say — and  his  talents,  it  must  be  admitted,  fitted 
m  to  support  the  enviable  position.  With  splendid  oppor- 
nities  and  powerful  patronage  the  situation  intoxicated 
e  young  goldsmith  and  eventually  led  to  his  undoing  in 
commercial  sense,  and  his  bankruptcy.  It  was  one  of  the 
nsations  of  the  time  and  brought  upon  him  the  severe 
iticism  of  his  contemporaries.  His  greatest  fault,  perhaps, 
is  his  ambition  to  keep  up  an  elaborate  establishment, 
aploying  sixty  to  eighty  assistants.  When  he  had  over- 
I  ached  himself  and  got  into  the  hands  of  moneylenders, 
took  the  bold  stroke  of  forming  himself  into  a  company 
s  we  should  say  in  these  days)  with  seven  men  to  finance 
m  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  The  Corporation  of  Paris 
)ldsmiths  opposed  this  on  the  grounds  that  many  of 
~se  financiers  were  not  registered  silversmiths.  It  was 
oreover  claimed  that,  since  Germain  was  employing 
merous  workers  and  not  exercising  the  craft  himself,  he 
is  breaking  the  regulations  of  the  Corporation.  In  his 
fence  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  handled  enormous 
mmissions  and  many  of  his  wealthy  patrons  never 
taught  of  paying  their  accounts,  running  often  into 


very  large  sums.  He  failed  in  1765. 

These  troubles  of  his  later  career  had 
little  effect  upon  the  superb  quality  of 
his  productions.  For  several  years  after  his 
father's  death  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
finishing  the  many  sumptuous  pieces  which 
his  father  had  in  hand.  New  commissions 
of  great  value  came  his  way,  of  course, 
from  the  French,  Russian  and  Portu- 
guese Courts  and  from  many  other  wealthy 
patrons.  Among  the  many  may  be  speci- 
fied the  King  himself,  the  Dauphin,  the 
Dauphine  and  the  Due  de  Berry  (later 
Louis  XVI),  the  Contes  de  Paris  and 
Artois  and  Mme.  Elizabeth  of  France. 

The  patronage  of  the  court  of  Portugal, 
while  it  looked  to  Italy  for  ecclesiastical 
metalwork,  turned  to  Paris  and  Germain 
for  its  civil  plate.  In  the  year  1752,  for 
instance,  we  are  told  'that  Germain,  the 
famous  goldsmith  of  Paris,  showed  the 
King  and  Queen  a  kettle  {cocquemar)  and 
dish  of  silver,  of  great  beauty,  made  for 


No.  IX.  -CANDELABRUM,  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  :  BY  FRANCOIS  T.  GERMAIN  :  PARIS 
MARK  FOR  1757  :  FORMERLY  PART  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  COLLECTION  OF  RUSSIA 
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No.  X— EWER  AND  BASIN,  CHASED  AND  [REPOUSSE  :  BY  J.  T.  VAN  CAUWENBERG,  PARTS  1781  :  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 


the  apothecary  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  They  cost  some 
twenty-thousand  livres.'  Again,  in  1766,  it  was  announced 
in  L 'Avant  Coureur  that  at  the  house  of  M.  Germain,  near 
the  Louvre,  was  to  be  seen  a  dinner  service  of  gold  for  the 
King  of  Portugal  and  a  toilet  set  of  silver  gilt  for  the  Portu- 
guese Princess.  The  bill  for  these  was  over  six  hundred 
thousand  livres.  The  King  of  Portugal  possessed  in  all  nearly 
three  thousand  pieces  from  the  atelier  of  Francois  Thomas 
Germain,  including  a  suite  of  chafing-dishes,  cafetiers  (in- 


No.  XI.— SOUP  TUREEN  BY  JACQUES  NICOLAS  ROE-FLIERS 
CATHERINE  THE  GREAT  :  PARIS,   1770-71   :  BY  COURTESY 


eluding,  we  may  suppose,  tl 
one  illustrated),  chocolalm 
and  other  special  pieces. 

By  the  same  maker  is  tl 
pair  of  Candelabra,  one  < 
which  is  shown  in  No.  i 
These  were  formerly  in  tl 
Imperial  collection  of  Russi 
which  shared  with  Portug 
the  reputation  of  possess  i 
thefinest  French  silver  extanj 
The  patronage  accords 
to  French  goldsmiths  by  tljj 
Russian  Court  and  nobili 
was  quite  as  lavish  as  that  fl 
the  Portuguese  or  Frenoi 
courts.  The  Inventory  of  tlJ 
Imperial  Palace  silver,  pu  I 
lished  by  Baron  A.  Fot 
kersam  in  1907,  shows  thl 
the  great  dinner  service,! 
toilet  sets  and  other  rich  objects  were  quite  as  fine,  bo  i 
in  design  and  execution.  Not  by  any  means  all  were  mat 
by  the  Germains,  of  course,  as  we  may  suppose.  Indee 
it  would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility.  But  France  j 
Germain  had  his  share  of  commissions  along  with  Roettie-ij 
Auguste,  Lenhendrick  and  other  famous  contemporari'  I 
The  Empress  Elizabeth,  but  more  especially  the  sujl 
ceeding  Empress  Catherine  II,  both  sought  to  add  ma 
nificence  to  the  Imperial  court  functions  by  orderijl 

splendid  —  if  somewhil 
heavy  and  ostentatious* 
examples  of  French  craf  I 
manship.  Services  runni  I 
into  hundreds  of  piecaJ 
such  as  the  noted  Servicem 
Paris — one  of  the  marvels,! 
the  Winter  Palace — consi  <i 
ing  of  sets  of  plates,  dish.j| 
covers,  tureens,  candelab  )l 
etc.,  were  made,  genera, 'K 
by  several  different  silvt-| 
smiths.  The  candelabra  im 
particularly  worthy  of  mo- 
tion, not  only  because  cm 
frorn  the  Imperial  Coll'-* 
tion  is  here  reproduced,  I :  J 
because  they  were  distil  • 
tive  ornaments  addi  : 
greatly  to  the  brilliance 
the  silver-laden  tables  oft  • 
Palace.  The  one  illustrated 
typical  of  the  rococo  ta : 
in  fashion,  and  depen;  1 
less  upon  the  excellence  H 
the  tooling  than  upon  1 
fine  freedom  of  design  a  I  ! 
proportion  for  its  effe  • 
They  are  dated  by  the  Pi '  I 
mark  for  1757.  The  p  •  I 
fusely  elaborate  taste    ■  | 
hibited  is  in  sharp  contr  j 
with  the  unassuming  wo  j  i 
of  the  Ewer  and  Basin  sho  1  I 


PART  OF  A  SERVICE  MADE  TO  THE  ORDER  OF 
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I  in  No.  x.  These  pieces  are  in  the  Hasson  collection  and  arc 
by  J.  T.  Van  Cauwenberg,  who  struck  his  mark  in  Paris  in 
1770.  He  was  Court  Silversmith  by  letters  patent  and  the 
present  examples  of  his  work  bear  the  Paris  assay  letter 
for  1 78 1.  The  Ewer  is  decorated,  chased  and  repousse,  with 
a  pleasing  scrolled  and  floral  device.  Below  the  lip  is  a 
coat  of  arms  in  an  oval  cartouche  from  which  festoons  of 
flowers  droop,  to  be  caught  up  at  the  sides  and  beneath 
•  the  handle.  The  Basin  is  of  a  not  unusual  oblong  shape 
with  tri-lobed  ends,  the  rim  chased  and  decorated  with 
shell  and  vase  motives  matching  the  decoration  of  the  Ewer. 

We  may  close  the  Louis  Quinze  period  with  a  piece  in 
which  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  is  attained.  This  is  a 
Soup  Tureen,  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  (No.  xi).  It  is  just  one  piece  of  a  magnifi- 
cent (and  numerically  enormous)  service  made  to  the 
order  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  for  her 
favourite  Prince  Orloff.  A  companion  tureen  is  now  in  the 
'  Louvre.   Catherine  ordered  several  large  services  at 
various  times  from  the  most  celebrated  Parisian  silver- 
smiths; and  the  service  in  question,  the  work  of  at  least 
two  masters,  was  perhaps  the  finest.  It  was  all  of  massive 
1  silver,  heavily  wrought,  and  was  in  the  last  degree  resplen- 
1  dent.  The  Tureen  is  from  the  atelier  of  Jacques  Nicolas 
Roettiers  and  bears  the  Paris  marks  for  both  1770  and 
■  1771  -  It  has  also  the  'Foreign'  mark  and  the  stamp  of 
Uts  celebrated  maker.  The  decorative  devices,  gadrooning, 
scrollwork,  laurel  and  acanthus,  though  ornate  are  held 
;  well  in  hand  by  the  main  structural  lines  and  strong  build- 
up of  the  design.  With  its  classic  forms  for  various  utensils, 
such  as  wine-coolers  or  the  tureens,  its  use  of  laurel  leaf 
:  and  other  motifs  of  classic  origin,  this  service  represents 
the  reaction  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  to  the  dis- 
coveries then  being  made  at  Pompeii. 

After  such  work  the  productions  of  the  Louis  Seize 
silversmiths  seem  almost  commonplace.  Silverware  be- 
comes somewhat  less  heavy  and  gains  in  gracefulness  of 
form.  One  gets  a  feeling  that  this  grace  is  often  little  en- 
hanced by  the  prolific  use  of  repousse  wreaths,  bold  medal- 
lion heads  and  other  ornamental  motifs  obviously  derived 
1  from  Graeco-Roman  bronzes. 

The  Coffee  Pot  illustrated  in  No.  xii,  another  of  Dr. 
Hasson's  pieces,  is  a  fine  example  of  Louis  Seize  style.  It 
was  the  work  of  Guillaume  J-B.  Gouffe,  whose  mark  it 
bears  as  well  as  the  Mint  letter  for  1775-81.  Standing  on 
three  chased  feet,  the  body  and  neck  are  sheathed  in  bold 
I  rocaille  ornament,  while  beneath  the  spout  is  a  finely 
I  modelled  mask  on  a  Baroque  cartouche.  A  judicious  use  of 
plain  surface  sets  off  the  richness  of  these  embellishments. 

In  such  examples  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  exceptional 
skill  of  the  silversmith  in  the  precision  of  the  hammer 
jwork,  enhanced  by  delicacy  of  chasing,  etc.  In  severely 
plain  pieces,  however,  such  as  the  Ewer  and  Basin  shown 
flin  No.  xiii,  one's  instinct  is  to  appraise  in  the  terms  of 
form.  The  dexterity  is  not  so  obvious.  Yet  the  technical 
I  ability  of  the  worker  in  the  precious  metals  is  most 
1  severely  tested  in  such  unadorned  pieces.  The  beauty  of 
J  the  plain  surfaces,  with  their  contrasts  and  reflexions,  the 
|  sweep  of  graceful  outline  unobstructed  by  elaborate  orna- 
jment,  all  combine  to  show  that  in  technical  power  the 
silversmith  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  was  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  master  of  the  preceding  reigns.  This  Ewer  and 
Basin,  now  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  were  made  by 
J  Vermeil  and  bear  the  Paris  assay  mark  for  the  year  1783. 


No.  XII. — COFFEE  POT  BY  GUILLAUMfi  J-B.  GOUFFfi  :  MARKS  FOR  1775-81 
WITH  ROCAILLE  OKNAMKNT  &  MASK  :  COLLECTION  OF  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 


In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  record  the  fact 
(well  known  to  those  who  specialize  in  French  silver),  that 
French  plate  is  more  often  imitated  than  any  other,  so  the 
collector  needs  to  be  well  on  his  guard.  In  French  law  it 
is  no  offence  to  make  and  sell  replicas  fully  marked,  so  long 
as  the  vendor  makes  it  clear  to  the  purchaser  that  what 
he  offers  is  an  imitation.  It  is  a  pity,  for  it  makes  the  path 
of  the  would-be  collector  much  more  difficult  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 


No.  XIII. — EWER  AND  BASIN  MADE  BY  VERMEIL  :  PARIS  ASSAY  MARK  FOR 
1783    .    IN    THE    COLLECTION    DU  MUSEE  DES  ARTS  DECORATIFS  PARIS 
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THE  ARMOURS  OF  ANNE  DE 
MONTMORENCY,  CONSTABLE  OF 
FRANCE,  AND  OF  HIS  SONS-I 


By  F.   H .  CRIPPS-DAY 


No.  I. — ENAMEL  DISH  SIGNED  BY  LEONARD  LIMOUSIN  AND  DATED  1555,  SHOWING 
HI  \KI  II,  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  DIANE  DE  POITIERS  AND  ANNE  DE  MONTMORENCY 


I KNOW  of  only  two  English  or  French  families,  other  than  the  Reign- 
ing Houses,  whose  personal  armours  of  more  than  one  generation,  worn 
by  the  heads  of  those  who  were  great  feudal  figures  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  are  still  preserved.  I  refer  to  the  French  Montmorency  and  the 
English  Pembroke  families.  The  armours  of  the  heads  of  both  of  these  two 
greal  Houses  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  were  of  men  distinguished  in  the 
field.  Both  possessed  great  private  armouries.  Of  the  Pembroke  armoury, 
preserved  almost  intact  at  Wilton*  until  192 1,  we  have  heard  much  of  late 
years,  and  on  its  dispersal  by  auction  one  personal  armour  of  the  first  Earl 
passed  into  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Scott,  and  is  now  in  the 
Glasgow  Museum;  three  others  of  the  second  Earl  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Tower,  New  York,  and  in  the  Glasgow  Museum.  All  four  were  built  in 
Greenwich  by  our  English  hammermen  and  are  well  known  to  all  in- 

*  Some  pieces  of  armour  were  sold  in  1851,  when  the  contents  of  the  London  House  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  were  auctioned. 


No.  II.— STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW  SHOWING  THE 
CONSTABLE'S  ARMS  AND  SWORD  OF  OFFICE  :  PROB- 
ABLY BY  LEPOT  :  FROM  THE  SEILLIERE  SALE,  1S90 
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terestcd  in  armour;  oftlicseone  is  richly  decorated  and  is 
iperhaps  the  most  interesting  English-built  armour  in  exis- 
tence. The  suit  was  made  between  1585  and  1589,  and  is 
an  example  of  very  fine  enriched  decoration  executed  in 
England,  probably  from  the  design  of  an  English  artist. 
The  design  has  been  compared  to  that  to  be  seen  on  some 
lEnglish  book-bindings.  The  craftsmen  to  whom  the  Green- 
wich workshops  sent  their  armours  for  enrichment  are  not 
known.  The  decoration  on  this  particular  armour  includes 
seven  coats  of  arms,  borne  by  the  first  Earl,  and  fifteen 
other  coats  which  the  Parr  family  were  entitled  to  use.  The 
buffe,  breast,  and  taces  show  the  entire  achievements, 
other  parts  of  the  suit  bear  various  different  coats  with 


No.  IV. — THE  CONSTABLE  ANNE  WEARING  THE  ARMOUK  SEEN  IN  No.  Ill 
AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  ARMAMENTARIUM  HEROICVM  OF  SCHRENCK 

quarterings,  some  of  which  are  surrounded  by  the  Garter. 
The  second  Earl  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  by  Anne, 
sister  of  Catherine  Parr,  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
William  Parr,  first  Marquess  of  Northampton,  he  inherited 
through  his  mother  various  titles  and  armorial  bearings. 
In  1574  he  was  given  the  Garter  and  in  1575  he  married 
Mary,  sister  of  Pnilip  Sidney.  Incidentally,  the  Pembroke 
armoury  is  linked  up  with  that  of  the  Montmorencys, 
because,  two  of  the  fine  armours  at  Wilton  were  given  the 
tradition  that  they  were  taken  as  loot  at  St.  Quentin  in 
1557,  but  the  date  of  the  tradition  is  a  hundred  years  later 
and  even  then  there  was  no  mention  of  any  suit  as  having 
been  that  of  Anne  de  Montmorency. 

Anne  de  Montmorency  (1492- 1567)  was  a  far  greater 
figure  in  history  than  Pembroke.  He  was  a  link  between 
mediaeval  times  and  those  of  the  Renaissance.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  possessed  great  personal 
courage,  and  if  France  was  at  war  he  was  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  power  in  politics  under  Francois  Ier  until  1511, 
when  he  fell  into  disfavour,  but  on  Henri  II  coming  to  le 
throne  in  1547,  he  regained  and  increased  his  infiuei  :e, 
which  lasted  until  1559,  when  Henri  II  died.  The  con- 
noisseur in  art  treasures  will  be  interested  in  the  enamel 
dish  by  Limousin,  dated  1555,  which  came  up  as  Lot  453 
m  the  Fountaine  sale  of  1884  (No.  i),  executed  for  the 
Constable,  on  which  is  shown  The  Supper  of  the  Gods  after 
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No.  V.— THE  EFFIGY  OF  THE  CONSTABLE  ANNE  DE  MONTMORENCY  BY  B.  PRIEUK,  FORMERLY  AT  CHANTILLY  :  SUBSEQUENTLY  REMOVED  TO  THE  LOUVRE 


Raphael,  with  portraits  of 
Henri  II,  Marie  di  Medicis, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  and  the 
arms  of  the  Constable.  In 
1557  his  influence  was  in- 
creased by  the  marriage  of 
his  son  to  Henri's  illegiti- 
mate daughter,  Diane  de 
Castro.  Montmorency 
again  fell  into  disfavour 
until  the  wars  of  religion 
broke  out,  and  it  was  in 
one  of  those  wars,  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Denis,  that  he 
was  killed.  He  had  been 
consistently  the  deadly 
enemy  of  Protestantism. 
His  life  cannot  be  associ- 
ated with  any  political 
cause  which  brought  great- 
ness or  prosperity  to  his 
country.  He  was  the  typical 
French  noble  who  was  de- 
servedly abolished  by  the 
guillotine  nearly  300  years 
later.  Like  most  influential 
politicians  of  his  time,  he 
amassed  great  wealth  and 
placed  his  sons  in  positions 
of  no  small  profit.  His  ethi- 
cal standards  can  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Hitler 
Youth,  which  arc  the  great- 
est menace  to  civilization  in 
Germany,  a  menace  only  to 
be  stamped  out  by  an  inter- 
nal Revolution  in  Germany 
like  that  of  France  in  1789. 

From  across  the  Alps 
Montmorency  learned 
much  of  the  new  art  of  life 
and  became  an  apt  pupil 
of  the  Renaissance.  His 


No.  VI.— AN  ANIME  (SEE  No.  VIII)  IN  THE  MUSEE  DE  UARM£E  (G.  138) 
PROBABLY  ONE  OF  THE  ARMOURS  BELONGING  TO  THE  CONSTABLE  ANNE 


position  and  his  boundless 
wealth  enabled  him  to  be- 
come a  patron  of  all  the 
arts,  but  his  greatest  hobby 
was  architecture,  the  chief 
glory  of  the  Renaissance  inj 
France  under  Francois  Ier 
and  Henri  II,  and  one  in 
which  French  nobles  vied 
with  each  other  in  the 
building  and  decoration  of! 
their  homes.  All  Montmo- 
rency's chateaux  and  gar- 
dens were  built,  decorated 
and  laid  out  by  the  greatest 
craftsmen  which  the  period 
produced,  but  always  un-j 
der  the  master  eye  of  the 
Constable,  whose  taste  was 
unimpeachable.  Bullant 
and  Baillard  guided  him  in 
architecture,  Goujon  in, 
sculpture,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  buildings 
and  the  great  reception 
rooms,  Palissy  in  faience 
and  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
grottoes  in  the  gardens,  the 
Lepots  designed  and  exe- 
cuted his  stained  glass,  and 
perhaps  the  piece  sold  in 
1890  at  the  Seilliere  sale 
was  by  those  artists  (No.  ii). 
All  his  homes  were  of  course 
provided  with  armouries, 
the  contents  of  which  are 
known,  for  their  inventor- 
ies have  been  preserved.* 

*  L.  Mirot :  L' Hotel  et  les  Collections  I 
du  Connetable  de  Montmorency.  The 
late  Monsieur  Buttin  made  the 
Montmorency  armours  one  of  his  | 
special  studies,  and  the  results  of 
his  work  were  published  in  the 
Revue  de  I' Art,  Vols.  22,  24  and  26. 
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Perhaps  Shakespeare  had  Montmorency  in  mind  when  he 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Constable  of  France  the  words: 
4Tut!  I  have  the  best  armour  in  the  world'  {Hen.  V,  Act 
III,  Sc.  7).* 

Anne  de  Montmorency  was  buried  at  Chantilly  and  the 
effigy,  once  there,  is  now  in  the  Louvre  (No.  v).  It  repre- 
sents the  Constable  in  armour,  but  the  armour  depicted 
•is  an  imaginary  one  of  the  image-maker  and  even  more  so 
:han  most  of  those  of  the  same  period  which  we  meet  with 
tn  England.  It  shows  him  wearing  a  tabard  and  the  Garter 
on  his  jamber.  The  latter  is  modelled,  as  if  so  worn. 

The  only  existing  armour  which  we  can  with  certainty 
say  was  one  of  Anne  de  Montmorency's,  is  that  presented 
;o  Ferdinand  of  the  Tirol,  and  which  in  1806  was  looted 

*  Later  on  in  the  Scene,  when  asked:  'The  armour  that  I  saw  in  your  tent 
:o-night,  are  those  stars  or  suns  upon  it?'  the  Constable  replies  'Stars,  my 
Lord.'  May  we  suppose  that  Shakespeare  had  in  his  mind  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
oerland's  Star  Greenwich  suit,  which  he  wore  as  the  Queen's  champion  and 
.vhich  is  reproduced  in  his  portraits  ? 


ife^U^T^  ANIME  ONCE  IN  THE  WILTON  ARMOURY,  SOLD  IN  1917  WITH 
WHE  TRADITION  THAT  IT  HAD  BEEN  ONE  OF  THE  CONSTABLE  ANNE'S 


No.  VIII. — A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  CONSTABLE  ANNE  DE  MONTMORENCY  WEAR- 
ING AN  ANIME  (SEE  No.  VI)  :  FROM  THE  ENGRAVING  BY  FRANZ  HUYS 

by  Napoleon  and  taken  to  Paris.*  It  is  now  in  the  Musee 
de  l'Armee  (No.  iii).  It  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  ham- 
merman's craft.  It  figures  in  Schrenck's  album  (No.  iv),  and 
is  faithfully  represented  in  the  engraving.  It  is  described  in 
the  1585  and  1596  Ambras  Inventories  and  no  doubt  the 
gift  included  a  portrait,  for  three  are  mentioned  by  Primisser 
in  his  list  of  portraits  taken  to  Vienna  from  Ambras. 

There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  the  anime  in  the 
Musee  de  l'Armee  (No.  vi),  numbered  G.138,  was  another  of 
the  Constable's  armours,-]-  and  it  would  seem  likely  that  it 
is  the  one  in  which  he  was  portrayed  by  Franz  Huys  (No. 
viii).  This  question  I  have  discussed  in  a  volume  of  my 
Fragmenta  Armamentaria. %  It  is  possible  that  another  anime 
of  the  Constable's  was  the  one  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  controversy,  namely  that  which  was  offered  at 
auction  in  191 7  when  the  first  part  of  the  Pembroke 
armoury  was  sold  (No.  vii).  It  is  now  in  New  York.  I  1  ive 
already  discussed  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  ti  idi- 

*  A  rather  interesting  question  will  arise,  if  Hitler  has  taken  back  to  Vienna 
this  and  other  looted  armour.  Will  Germany  have  to  disgorge  the  pieces  ? 
t  The  armour  was  once  in  Sedan  and  when  placed  in  the  Musee  de  VArmee 
bore  the  tradition  of  the  Constable's  ownership. 
J  Vol.  V,  p.  192. 
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No.  IX.— THE     ARMURE    AUX    LIONS    IN    THE    MUS£E    DE  L'ARMEE 


tion  which  certainly  was  not  current  even  by  1656.* 
But  the  most  sumptuous  suit  which  may  have  been  the 
Constable's  is  that  known  as  the  Armure  aux  Lions  (No.  ix). 
The  date  of  the  armour  is  between  1540  and  1550,  and  the 
5uil  is  usually  considered  to  be  of  North  Italian  forging 
and  decoration  and  is  often  compared  to  that  of  Charles  V, 
in  Madrid,  called  'the  armour  of  the  Great  Masks,'  which 
has  engraved  upon  it  the  armourer's  name  and  the  date 
of  its  production — Phillipus  Jacobe  et  fratri  Negroli  faciebunt, 
MDXXXIX. 

It  w  undoubtedly  at  Chantilly  in  1793.  Anne  de 
Montmoi  acy  certainly  did  possess  Ung  Corsellet  releve  a  la 
vielU  antic^  te  ayanl  son  Morion,  an  item  which  appears  in 
the  inventi  Irs  of  his  possessions  taken  in  1556  and  1568.^ 
Inticque'  was  the  current  French  expression  of  the  time  to 
expre  'bizarre'.  Modern  writers  unfortunately  now 
use  the  t<  rm  'classical  '  instead  of 'antique.'  I  say  'unfor- 
tunate!) ,  because  'antique,'  now  an  anglicized  word,  is  the 
Ik  iii  term;  there  exist  only  two  well-known  armours 
which  can  be  properly  called  'classical'  in  style,  namely 
those  of  Charles  V  (No.x)  and  of  Guidobaldo  II  (No.  xiii), 
which  seriously  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Roman  warrior. 
In  the  Seventeenth  Century  a  Spanish  artist  made  use  of 
Charles  V's  suit  as  a  property  and  it  is  to  be  seen  repre- 

*  Fragmenta  Armamentaria,  vol.  V,  p.  20.5. 

■f  Mirot:  V Hotel  etles  Collections  duConnelablc  de  Montmorency .  Items  369,  1002. 


sented  in  a  picture,  once  in  Sir  C.  Robinson's  collection 
(No.  xii). 

About  the  head-piece  (No.  xi)  in  the  Musee  de  i 'Arme'e, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  belonged  to  the  Constable.* 
It  bears  his  cypher  'A.M.'  and  tradition  says  that  it  was 
actually  worn  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Dreux.  It  is  very 
light  in  weight.  The  Constable  would  have  agreed  with 
the  Due  d'Orleans  who,  when  speaking  of  the  English, 

*  Cf.  Mirot:  U  Hotel  el  les  Collections  du  Connetable  de  Montmorency.  Item  1010 
in  the  Inventory  of  1568. 


No.  X. — 'CLASSICAL'  ARMOUR  PRESENTED  BY  GUIDOBALDO  II  TO  CHARLES 
V.  THE  WORK  OF  BARTOLOMEO  CAMPI,  1546  :  ROYAL  ARMOURY,  MADRID 
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said:  'For  if  their 
heads  had  any  intel- 
lectual armour  they 
could  never  wear 
such  heavy  head- 
pieces' {Henry  V,  Act 
III,  Sc.  7),  and  it 
must  be  conceded 
that  Greenwich  head- 
pieces were  of  tre- 
mendous weight,  if 
we  may  judge  from 
those  of  the  Worces- 
ter, Leicester  and 
Pembroke  suits. 

Looking  to  the 
partiality  of  Anne  de 
Montmorency  for 
coats  of  arms,  devices, 
cyphers,  and  badges, 
it  is  curious  that  only 
one  piece  of  armour 
still  preserved  bears  any  personal  allusion  and  that  only  a  cypher. 

Henri  de  Montmorency  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
in  the  office  of  Constable  of  France,  and  in  his  portrait  (which 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine)  he  is 
represented  as  bearing  in  his  right  hand  the  sword  of  office, 
with  point  upwards  as  carried  ceremoniously.  Monsieur 
Buttin,  in  his  Armures  et  Portraits  des  Montmorency  {Revue  de  V Art, 
vol.  XLVI,  p.  272),  in  speaking  of  this  sword  writes:  'Nous 
croirions  volontiers  que  e'est  celle  d'Anne  de  Montmorency.' 
He  was  of  opinion  that  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Francois, 
Henri  inherited  the  sword  as  an  heirloom.  Its  pommel  is  square 
in  form  and  bears  the  shield  of  the  arms  of  Montmorency 


p;.  a  ft 


No.  XI. — HEAD-PIECE  BEARING  THK  CONSTABLE'S 
CYPHER  :  NOW  IN  THE  MUS£E  DE  L' ARMEE,  PARIS 
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No.  XII. — DETAIL  FROM  A  PICTURE  ASCRIBED  TO  JACINTO  GERONIMO  DE  ESPINOSA,  REPRESENTING 
JAEL  AND  SISERA  :  EARLY  XVII  CENTURY  :  IT  SHOWS  THE  CHARLES  V  SUIT  USED  AS  A  PROPERTY 
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surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet 
(Anne  had  been  created  a  duke  in 
1 55 1 ) .  At  each  corner  of  the  pom- 
mel is  engraved  a  fleur-de-lys. 
Monsieur  Buttin  wrote  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  a  tradition  that  no 
sword  of  a  Constable  should  have 
as  a  hilt  more  than  pommel,  grip, 
and  qui  Hons,  and  this  is  corrobor- 
ated by  the  form  of  the  one  to  be 
seen  in  the  Musee  de  f  Armee,  which 
is  by  tradition  that  of  a  Constable 
of  France.  The  sword  in  the  por- 
trait could  by  its  form  be  as  early  as 
1 55 1.  I  do  not  think  that  there  can 
be  any  doubt  but  that  the  Musee  de 
V  Armee  sword  was  also  a  sword  of 
office  of  Anne  de  Montmorency 
when  he  was  Constable.  It  is  en- 
graved with  fleurs-de-lys  on  the  hilt 
and  on  the  blade.  On  the  latter  is 
an  'M,'  four  times  repeated.  It  is  of 
about  1545-50  and  it  was  once  in 
the  Chantilly  armoury. 

There  is  another  sword  in  the 
Musee  de  V Armee  of  the  middle  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  On  it  is 
engraved  the  arms  of  Montmorency. 
The  blade  is  by  Johannes  de  la  Orte. 
{Part  Two  will  follow  in  the  next  issue.) 


DINING  PARLOURS  AND  THEIR 
FURNISHING.  TEMP.  1660  TO  1840 


By  R.   W.  SYMONDS 


No.  I.- -LARGE  ROUND  TABLES  BECAME  THE  FASHION  FOR  DINING-TABLES 
UNUSUALLY  LARGE  EXAMPLE  CAN  SEAT  12  PERSONS  AND  MEASURES  S  FT. 


IN  CHARLES  IPS  REIGN  :  THIS 
X  8  FT.  :  MESSRS.  S.  \V.  WOLSEY 


T] 
: 


IHE  new  mode  of  building,'  which  came  in  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  must 
have  appeared  to  our  ancestors  strange-looking 
and  new;  for  brick-built  walls  took  the  place  of  timber- 
framed;  roofs  with  gable-ends  now  changed  to  roofs 
hipped  all  round;  and  windows,  instead  of  mullion,  be- 
came sash. 

Celia  Fiennes  in  describing  a  visit  to  an  apothecary's 
house  in  'St.  Edmundsbery'  writes — 'This  house  is  the  new 
mode  of  building;  4  roomes  of  a  floore  pretty  sizeable  and 
high,  well  furnish'd,  a  drawing  roome  and  Chamber  full 
of  China  and  a  damaske  bed  Embroyder'd :  2  other 
Roomes,  Camlet  and  Mohaire  beds;  a  pretty  deale  of 
plaitc  in  his  wives  Chambers  and  parlours  below,  and  a 
large  shop.'* 

The  1  ipact  plan  of  the  new  brick-built  houses  with 
two,  three,  four  or  more  rooms  on  one  floor,  apart  from 
closets,  ac<  tiding  to  the  house's  size  and  importance,  and 
with  a  dog-leg  staircase  with  its  'pairs  of  stairs'  to  econo- 
mize in  spa  e,  was  a  revolutionary  change  in  house  design 
when  compa  ed  with  the  rambling  timber-framed  struc- 
tures of  medieval  England.  All  the  new  brick  houses, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  built  in  terraces  or  detached, 
were  planned  with  a  dining  parlour;  for  a  separate  room 
for  the  master  and  his  family  to  take  their  meals  in  was 
now  considered  a  necessity  in  every  well-to-do  household. 
And  there  was  no  idea  of  making  the  dining  parlour  serve 
other  purposes  as  in  earlier  times. 

These  new  brick  houses,  because  of  their  difference  in 
plan  from  the  old,  urgently  called  for  furniture  of  a  new 

*  Cf.  Through  England  on  a  Side  Saddle  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  being 
the  Diary  of  Celia  Fiennes.    Published  1888. 


design.  In  the  writer's  pre- 
vious article  on  the  dining 
parlour,*  it  was  noted  how 
the  long  table  and  the  court 
cupboard  of  earlier  times 
were  replaced  in  the  new 
and  smaller  dining  parlours 
by  the  round  gate-leg  table 
and  the  buffet  formed  in  the 
wainscot  or  enclosed  in  a 
corner  cupboard.  Stools  as 
seats  for  the  dining-table  had 
begun  to  go  out  of  use  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  being  re- 
placed by  small  chairs  with- 
out arms,  which  our  ancestors 
called  'back  stools';  for  such 
seats  were  derived  from  the 
stool  and  not  by  taking  the 
arms  away  from  the  arm- 
chair; our  ancestors  having 
made  the  discovery  that  a  stool  was  rendered  more  com- 
fortable by  the  addition  of  a  back.  In  the  new  houses  the 
'back  stool'  with  upholstered  seat  and  back,  covered  with 
leather  or  Turkey-work,  gave  way  to  the  cane  chair,  which 
in  the  late  Seventeenth  and  early  Eighteenth  Centuries 
had  grown  so  highly  popular  that  it  had  become  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  upholsterers,  because  of  the 
way  it  affected  their  trade  by  reducing  the  sale  of  their 
own  product — the  Turkey-work  chair. 

The  tall  sash  windows  of  the  new  houses  caused  brick 
piers — the  narrow  walls  between  the  windows — to  appear 
in  the  rooms,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  furniture- 
makers  began  to  design  furniture  for  these  piers  to  relieve 
their  plainness.  Usually  such  furniture  took  the  form  of 
side-tables  or  console-tables  with  looking-glasses  hanging 
above.  Soon  these  tables  and  glasses  became  known  as 
'pier-tables'  and  'pier-glasses,'  being  called  after  the  wall 
they  stood  or  hung  against.  Because  many  eighteenth- 
century  rooms  were  planned  with  three  windows,  this 
meant  two  pier-walls,  each  separating  the  central  window 
from  the  two  flanking  ones.  This  arrangement  caused 
pier-tables  and  pier-glasses  to  be  made  in  pairs,  and  a 
number  of  pairs  of  tables  and  glasses  have  survived  to  the 
present  time. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  account  of  the  dining  par- 
lour— to  dine  at  a  large  round  table  instead  of  a  long  or 
'square'  table  must  have  been  to  our  seventeenth-century 
ancestors  a  novel  experience;  for  although  according  to 
inventories  numerous  'lytell'  and  'smale'  round  tables 
existed  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  in  Eng- 
land, a  round  dining-table  to  seat  a  number  of  people 

*  Cf.  The  Connoisseur,  March  1944. 
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does  not  appear  to 
have  found  a  place 
in  the  medieval 
English  home.  It 
was  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II  the 
round  dining-table 
came  in,  and  with 
the  advent  of  the 
'new  mode  of  build- 
ing,' these  tables 
with  their  gate- 
frames  and  folding 
leaves,  so  suitable 
in  their  compact- 
ness for  the  smaller 
dining  parlours, 
quickly  became 
popular.  Often 
people  must  have 

purchased  a  round  table  to  be  in  the  fashion;  and  men- 
tion of  them  occurs  in  contemporary  writing. 

In  1 66 1  —2,  the  Rev.  Giles  Moore,  Rector  of  Horstead 
Keynes,  Sussex,  records  that — 'I  payed  Mr.  Edwards,  for 
the  round  table  standing  in  the  greate  parlour,  ios.';  and 
in  the  Verney  Memoirs  there  is  an  account  of  a  banquet  in 
1675:  'All  ye  gange  was  here  last  night  drinking  Sir 
Ralph's  health  &  preying  on  a  goodly  formidable  be  1st 
out  of  ye  Fens  called  a  Bustard,  wch  was  more  than  a 
whole  round  table  &  bystanders  could  devoure  .  .  .'  The 
same  Memoirs  also  record  in  1685  the  ordering  of 'a  new 
Table  and  Cane  chayres'  by  Denton  Nicholas  and  his 
cousin  Edmund  Verney,  undergraduates  at  Oxford,  for 
their  room.  Edmund's  father  complains  in  a  letter  of  this 
extravagance — -'You  say  you  want  money,  wch  I  will 
supply  you  with  very  shortly,  but  not  to  Lay  out  in  Vaine 
moveables,  and  so  God  Blesse  you.' 

The  gate-leg  table  was  not  an  invention  of  the  Restora- 
tion period,  for  a  small  table  with  a  gate  supporting  a  leaf 
dates  back  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  perhaps  earlier. 
Therefore  the  novelty  of  such  a  table  in  Restoration  times 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  large  enough  to  seat  a  dozen  or 
more  people  as  a  round  dining-table.  As  the  round  dining- 
table  became  more  in  demand,  the  larger  in  size  it  was 
made  by  the  joiners;  for  the  trouble  of  a  round  table  was 


No.  II.— SFXTIONAL  DINING-TABLE  WITH  RICHLY  CARVED  LEGS  :  CIRCA  1740  :  SHOWING  CENTRAL  SECTION  AND  TWO  ENDS 


the  number  of  people  that  it  would  seat.  For  instance, 
Pepys  writes  in  his  diary  that  T  found  my  new  table  very 
proper,  and  will  hold  nine  or  ten  people  very  well,  but 
eight  with  great  room'  (No.  i). 

A  drawback  that  our  ancestors  must  have  found  with 
the  new  dining-tables  was  that,  unlike  the  earlier  drawing 
table,  they  could  not  be  extended  at  will  when  required  to 
accommodate  a  number  of  guests.  That  attempts  were 
made  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  evident  from  an  entry 
that  Pepys  made  in  his  diary  under  date  of  May  28th, 
1665,  on  which  day  he  was  dining  at  Sir  Phillip  War- 
wicke's,  when  a  number  of  unexpected  guests  arrived  and 
he  saw  'one  pretty  piece  of  household  stuff,  as  the  com- 
pany increaseth,  to  put  a  larger  leaf  upon  an  ovall  table.' 
Throughout  the  Eighteenth  and  into  the  Nineteenth 
Centuries  the  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  never  ceased  in 
their  search  for  the  design  of  the  perfect  extending 
dining-table. 

In  the  late  Seventeenth  Century,  however,  the  problem 
of  dining  a  large  company — greater  than  would  sit  at  one 
round  table — appears  to  have  been  solved  at  first  by 
having  several  round  tables  in  the  dining  parlour.  But 
this  method,  because  of  its  waste  in  room  space,  could  not 
have  proved  satisfactory,  and  the  next  step  was  a  dining- 
table  made  up  of  two  or  three  sections  in  the  form  of 


No.   IIA.— THIS  ILLUSTRATION   IS  OF  THE  SAME  TABLE   SHOWN   ABOVE,  HERE    SEEN   IN   ITS  ENTIRE  LENGTH  COMPLETE  WITH  ITS  FIVE  SECTIONS 
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No.  III.  OVA]  -TOP  MAHOGANY  FLAP  DINING-TABLF.  :  CIRCA  1725  :  A  TYPE  WITH  FOLDING  LEAVES 
USED  EXT]  NSIVELY  FROM  1720  TO  1760  IN  THE  DINING  PARLOUR  OF  AN  AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD 


separate  tables  that  could  be  added  or  taken  away  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  table  was  wanted  large  or  small. 
To  carry  out  this  method  of  an  extending  table,  each  of 
the  sections  had  to  have  rectangular  tops,  so  as  to  permit 
them  to  join  to  each  other.  This  arrangement  in  time 
brought  about  the  two  end  tables  having  semi-circular  tops. 
There  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware, 
whether  this  type  of  section  dining-table  was  made  in  Eng- 
land in  the  late  Seventeenth  Century.  Abroad  one  meets 
with  remnants  of  tables  of  this  type  and  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  the  English  joinerto  meet  the  demand  of  a  wealthy 
nobility  must  have  made  them  as  well  (Nos.  ii  and  iia). 

In  the  homes  of  ordinary  well-to-do  folk,  however,  living 
in  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Queen  Anne,  the  large 
gate-leg  round  table  was  found  suitable  and  adequate  for 
the  dining-table;  the  seating  being  in  the  form  of  cane 
chairs — six  or  more  single  and  two  armchairs — with  squab 
seats.  In  the  dining  parlour  of  this  class  of  home,  the 
buffet  with  shelves  set  in  the  wainscot  or  in  a  corner  cup- 
board sei  d  as  the  sideboard  to  display  the  glass,  pewter 
and  silvei  wares.  Sometimes  the  corner  cupboard  was  a 
fixture,  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  painted  in  with  the 
wainscot ;  other  times  it  was  a  moveable  piece  of  furniture 
of  polished  w  ood  with  solid  doors  enclosing  an  interior 
fitted  with  shaped  shelves.*  This  type  of  dining  parlour 
therefore  had  its  furniture  made  in  a  variety  of  woods — 
the  tabli  >f  oak  (sometimes  the  frame  was  of  walnut  or 
fruitwoo  .  and  the  top  alone  of  oak),  the  cane  chairs  of 
varnished  walnut  or  japanned  beech,  the  buffet  or  corner 
cupboard  of  deal  painted,  and  the  latter  also  of  veneered 
walnut  or  japanned. 

*  Corner  cupboards  veneered  witn  walnut,  or  japanned,  or  made  of 
mahogany,  have  survived  from  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
many  of  these  it  would  appear  were  made  originally  as  buffets  for  dining 
parlours  and  not  as  display  rabinets  in  the  drawing  room  which  so  many 
furniture  books  have  described  as  their  use. 


A  table  upon  which  to  serve  the  food 
was  also  an  essential  piece  of  furniture 
in  a  dining  parlour,  either  large  or  small. 
In  the  late  Seventeenth  Century  our  an- 
cestors discovered  that  for  the  top  of  a 
serving  table,  upon  which  were  placed 
hot  dishes  and  plates,  marble  was  more 
suitable  than  wood.  Celia  Fiennes,  on  a 
visit  to  Windsor  during  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  mentions  that  she  saw  in  the  din- 
ing room  'a  white  marble  table  behind 
the  doore  as  a  sideboard.'  Our  ancestor^ 
called  tables  with  marble  tops  'marble 
tables'  or  'slab  tables';  for  they  looked 
upon  the  top  as  the  table,  and  the  wooden 
legs  and  rails  supporting  it  they  called 
the  'frame.'  As  early  as  1689  'marble 
tables'  were  sold  by  auction  in  London; 
for  in  this  year  an  advertisement  appears 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  an  auction  sale 
of 'Japan  Work,  Marble  Tables,  Large 
Looking-glasses  in  gilded  frames.' 

Between  1715  and  1725  the  new  'Ja- 
maican wood'  called  mahogany  began 
to  make  its  appearance  in  the  English 
dining  parlour.  First  of  all  it  was  used  for 
the  dining-table;  this  was  because  the 
new  timber  could  be  procured  in  very 
wide  planks  and  the  three  leaves  of  a 
falling-leaf  table  could  each  be  made  from  a  single  plank 
without  a  join,  which  was  a  great  advantage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  strength  and  appearance,  and  one  that 
was  not  always  obtained  with  oak.  The  top  of  the  mahog- 
any dining-table  was  oval  and  the  legs  turned  and  tapered 
into  a  round  club  foot,  but  better  examples  had  the  legs 
of  a  cabriole  shape  (No.  iii). 

The  extending  dining-table  in  mahogany,  composed  of 
various  unit  tables,  must  also  have  been  made  in  con- 
siderable numbers  during  the  Eighteenth  Century  from 
1 720  onwards,  judging  from  the  very  numerous  portions 
of  such  tables  that  have  survived.  The  earliest  extending 
dining-tables,  like  the  falling-leaf  oval  table,  had  round, 
tapering  legs  ending  in  club  feet,  and  the  better-quality 
examples  had  the  legs  cabriole  decorated  with  carving. 
An  unusually  elaborate  table  of  the  latter  type  with 
richly  carved  legs  is  illustrated  (Nos.  ii  and  iia).  A  con- 
temporary name  for  these  extending  dining-tables  was  a 
'set  of  tables.'  Thomas  Chippendale  supplied  to  David 
Garrick  'a  set  of  Mahogany  Dining  Tables  with  Circular 
Ends  to  Joyn  together  complete.' 

Marble  tables  also  in  the  reign  of  George  I  began  to 
have  their  frames  of  the  strong  mahogany  wood  (No.  iv), 
and  in  the  great  dining  rooms  of  the  mansions  of  the  no- 
bility these  marble-topped  serving  tables  were  sometimes 
of  considerable  length.  'One  of  the  longest  Marble  Tables 
I  ever  saw,'  writes  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  in  her 
diary  (May  29th,  1 760)  when  she  went  to  dine  at  Bulstrode. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  mind  mixing  walnut  and  mahog- 
any woods  together  in  their  dining  parlours ;  for  when  the 
new  mahogany  dining-tables  came  in,  the  chairmakers 
did  not  stop  making  sets  of  walnut  chairs.  The  reason  for 
the  lack  of  walnut  dining-tables  to  go  with  the  chairs 
was  because  walnut,  unlike  mahogany,  was  procurable 
only  in  narrow  planks,  and  therefore  a  table  top  made 
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in  the  solid  from  this  wood  was  unsightly  because  of  the 
joins.  Therefore  walnut  was  retained  for  dining  chairs 
up  to  1 740  and  was  seldom  used  for  the  table.  After  1  740, 
the  dining  room  became  essentially  a  room  with  mahogany 
furniture,  and  this  applied  to  the  home  of  the  well-to-do 
citizen,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy 
gentry.  In  the  provinces,  however,  there  were  chair- 
makers  who  favoured  walnut  after  it  had  been  discarded 
in  London,  and  both  London  and  provincial  chairmakers 
were  also  fond  of  using  Virginia  walnut  from  America; 
for  it  showed  a  saving  in  cost  over  good  mahogany  and 
was  a  better  wood  than  poor  mahogany.  Also  when  a 
chair  made  of  Virginia  walnut  was  polished  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  one  made  of  mahogany. 

In  the  reigns  of  George  I  and  II  (1 714-1760),  therefore, 
the  furniture  of  the  dining  parlour  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
gradually  changed  from  oak,  walnut  and  beech  to 
mahogany  and  Virginia  walnut,  and  in  the  middle  years 
of  this  period  the  corner  cupboard  became  more  in 
favour  than  the  buffet  built  in  the  wainscot.  The  former 
cupboard,  it  would  seem,  continued  to  be  used  in  dining 
parlours  until  the  sideboard  with  drawers  came  into 
fashion  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
But  in  the  spacious  dining  rooms  of  the  nobility  of  this 
period  there  were  neither  buffets  nor  corner  cupboards; 
in  fact,  there  was  no  place  at  all  in  which  to  keep  things 
in  the  dining  room,  which  up  to  1 760-70  was  furnished 
with  marble  sideboard  tables,*  the  set  of  chairs,  the 


No.  IV.— MARBLE  TABLE  WITH  FRAME  RICHLY  CARVED  SUCH  AS  ADORNED  THE  DINING  ROOMS  OF  THE  NOBILITY  :  CIRCA  1730 


No.  V.— MAHOGANY  WINE  COOLER  WITH  LEAD-LINED  ICE  TUB  :  CIRCA  1740 

dining-table  and  very  probably  pier-glasses  and  tables. 
There  were  also  wine  coolers  (No.v)  and  cellarets  (No.vi), 
but  there  were  neither  drawers  nor  cupboards. 

A  piece  of  dining- 
room  furniture  that 
obtained  consider- 
able popularity  from 
1730  up  to  the  end 
of  the  century  was 
the  dumbwaiter 
(No.  vii).  Its  func- 
tion was  to  stand 
at  the  side  of  the 
diner's  chair,  so  that 
he  could  help  him- 
self\from  the  dishes 
and  decanters  placed 
on  the  trays;  and  as 
each  of  the  trays 
revolved,  any  dish 
was  accordingly 
within  reach.  Dumb- 
waiters appear  to 
have  been  of  special 
use  when  the  servant 
was  absent, therefore 
— one  would  suppose 

*  No  mention  is  made  by 
Chippendale  of  whether 
the  tops  of  the  sideboard 
tables  illustrated  in  his  Di- 
rector ( 1 754)  are  of  marble 
or  of  wood ;  from  the  sec- 
tions they  could  be  either. 
It  must,  however,  have 
been  about  1  j  55-65  that 
the  sideboard  ible  began 
to  be  fitted  with  a  wooden 
top,  judging  from  extant 
examples,  and  therefore 
Chippendale  probably  left 
the  question  of  marble  or 
wood  to  his  customers. 
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No.  VI.— AN  OCTAGONAL  CELLARET  OF  MAHOGANY  USED 
FOR  KEEPING  WINES  IN  THE  DINING  PARLOUR  :  CIRCA  1780 


— they  belonged  more  to  the  dining  parlour  of  ordinary  people,  where 
servants  did  not  abound  as  in  the  mansions  of  people  of  quality.  The 
fact  that  so  many  dumbwaiters  have  survived,  and  that  seldom  is  one 
enriched  with  carving,  also  suggests  that  this  was  the  case.  Owing  to 
the  necessity  of  making  each  of  the  circular  trays  out  of  one  piece  of 
wood,  dumbwaiters  were  invariably  of  mahogany.  Some  dumbwaiters 
had  three  trays,  others  two. 

As  the  Eighteenth  Century  advanced  articles  designed  for  the  cool- 
ing and  safe  keeping  of  wine  became  more  and  more  evident  in  the 
dining  parlour.  There  was  the  wine  cooler  or  cistern  (No.  v),  which, 
however,  was  an  article  of  early  origin;  for  its  use  in  dining  parlours 
dates  back  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Judging  by  the  number  extant, 
the  wine  cooler  must  have  been  in  many  English  homes  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  It  was  often  in  the  form  of  an  oval  or  round  tub  of 
mahogany,  lined  with  lead,  with  wide  brass  bands,  supported  on  a 
low  stand  with  castors  to  the  four  legs,  which  allowed  it  to  be  easily 
moved  about  the  room. 

The  cellaret,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  receptacle  for  storing  wine 
in  the  dining  room  and  had  a  hinged  lid  so  that  its  contents  could  be 
locked  up.  In  the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  thousands  of 
cellarets  of  rectangular  shape,  often  octagonal,  were  made.  They  were 
encased  with  wide  brass  bands  and  were  supported  on  stands  to  bring 
them  to  a  comfortable  height,  so  one  did  not  have  to  stoop  to  pick 
out  a  bottle  (No.  vi). 

The  large  number  of  coolers  and  cellarets  that  have  survived  from 
the  Eighteenth  Century  certainly  point  to  our  ancestors'  love  for  wine. 
Robert  Adam  makes  some  interesting  remarks  about  dining  rooms, 
or  'eating  rooms,'  as  they  were  then  also  called,  by  drawing  a  com- 
parison between  English  and  French  customs  in  relation  to  this  apartment.  He  also  confirms  the  Englishman's  love  for 
the  bottle  and  suggests  that  it  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  climate. 

'In  one  particular,  however,  our  manners  prevent  us  from  imitating  them  [the 
French].  Their  eating  rooms  seldom  or  never  constitute  a  piece  in  their  great 
apartments,  .  .  .  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious;  the  French  meet  there  only  at  meals, 
when  they  trust  to  the  display  of  the  table  for  show  and  magnificence,  not  to  the 
decoration  of  the  apartment;  and  as  soon  as  the  entertainment  is  over  they  imme- 
diately retire  to  the  rooms  of  company.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  Accustomed  by  habit, 
or  induced  by  the  nature  of  our  climate,  we  indulge  more  largely  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  bottle.  Every  person  of  rank  here  is  either  a  member  of  the  legislation,  or 
entitled  by  his  condition  to  take  part  in  the  political  arrangements  of  his  country, 
and  to  enter  with  ardour  into  those  discussion  to  which  they  give  rise;  these  cir- 
cumstances lead  men  to  live  more  with  one  another,  and  more  detached  from  the 
society  of  the  ladies.  The  eating  rooms  are  considered  as  the  apartments  of  con- 
versation, in  which  we  are  to  pass  a  great  part  of  our  time.  This  renders  it  desirable 
to  have  them  fitted  up  with  elegance  and  splendour,  but  in  a  style  different  from 
that  of  other  apartments.  Instead  of  being  hung  with  damask,  tapestry,  etc.  they 
are  always  finished  with  stucco,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  paintings,  that  they 
may  not  retain  the  smell  of  the  victuals.' 

By  1770  the  new  classical  taste  had  made  its  appearance,  and  the  great 
exponenl  of  the  style,  Robert  Adam,  then  became  dictator  of  fashions  in 
matters  i  cerning  decoration  and  furniture.  The  new  style  first  brought 
aboul  changes  in  the  spacious  dining-rooms  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy 
gentry.  Th<  sideboard  table — now  no  longer  with  a  marble  top — was 
flanked  by  a  \  vir  of  classic  pedestals  surmounted  by  vases  (Nos.  viii  and  ix). 
Th(  ontained  cupboards;  one  often  being  designed  as  a  plate 

warmci  and  the  other  as  a  cellaret  or  a  pot  cupboard.  The  vases  were 
as  well  as  ornamental;  sometimes  they  contained  water  for 
wa  asses,  whilst  others  held  iced  water  for  drinking,  and  also  they 

wen  fitted  as  knife  cases.  This  suite  of  a  sideboard  table,  flanking  pedes- 
tals and  vases,  was  only  possible  in  a  spacious  dining  room,  where  it  pro- 
duced 'a  grand  effect,'  so  Thomas  Sheraton  tells  us  in  his  Drawing  Book. 

In  the  modest  dining  parlours  of  the  less  fashionable  folk,  the  sideboard 
with  drawers  took  the  place  of  the  table  and  pedestals.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  cabinet-maker  or  designer  who  first  thought  of  addina  drawers  to  a 

•J    u         J  .    LI      r  1  •    1_  11  1       j.i  111  ,      •  No.  VII. — A  DUMBWAITER  WITH  TRIPOD  BASE  ON  PAW 

sideboard  table,  irom  which  was  eventually  evolved  the  well-known  design       feet  c.  1740 :  colln.  of  mr.  &  mrs.  geoffrev  hart 
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of  sideboard  that  obtained  such  great  popularity  in  the 
late  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  (No.  x). 
This  sideboard,  with  its  several  drawers  supported  on 
square  tapered  or  turned  legs,  certainly  filled  a  want  of 
many  householders  throughout  the  country;  for  not  only 
did  it  act  as  a  serving  table  but  its  drawers  served  a  num- 
ber of  useful  purposes.  Apart  from  which  it  was  a  compact 
piece  of  furniture  that  was  made  in  all  sizes  to  suit  dining 
parlours  both  large  and  small. 

According  to  Sheraton,  sideboards  were  fitted  with 
brass  rails  at  the  back  to  support  salvers  and  dishes,  and 
often  the  rail  had  candle-branches,  and  when  the  candles 
were  lighted  'it  gave  a  very  brilliant  effect  to  the  silver 
ware.'  Sideboards  were  usually  designed  with  three 
drawers;  two  deep  side  drawers  and  a  shallow  central 
one  for  table  linen.  Sheraton  describes  one  of  the 
side  drawers  as  containing  a  cellaret  with  partitions  to 
hold  bottles  of  wine,  and  the  other  is  often  lined  with 
lead,  so  that  it  may  hold  water  for  washing  glasses.  Also, 
he  writes,  that  some  sideboards  had  a  drawer  fitted  as  a 
plate  warmer;  and  also  in  one  of  the  sideboard  ends  was 
often  a  small  cupboard  enclosed  by  a  door  for  a  chamber 
pot.  A  French-American,  Louis  Simond,  who  visited  Eng- 
land in  1809-10,  comments  in  a  journal  of  his  travels 
about  this  English  custom  of  keeping  a  chamber  pot  in 
the  dining  room — autres  temps,  autres  moeurs!  He  writes : 

'Drinking  much  and  long  leads  to  unavoidable  consequences. 
Will  it  be  credited,  that,  in  a  corner  of  the  very  dining-room, 
there  is  a  certain  convenient  piece  of  furniture,  to  be  used  by 
anybody  who  wants  it.  The  operation  is  performed  very  de- 
liberately and  undisguisedly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  occasions 


no  interruption  of  the  conver- 
sation. I  once  took  the  liberty 
to  ask  why  this  convenient 
article  was  not  placed  out  of 
the  room,  in  some  adjoining 
closet;  and  was  answered,  that, 
in  former  times,  when  good 
fellowship  was  more  strictly  en- 
forced than  in  these  degenerate 
days,  it  had  been  found  that 
men  of  weak  heads  or  stomachs 
took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  escape 
shamefully,  before  they  were 
quite  drunk;  and  that  it  was  to 
guard  against  such  an  enormity 
that  this  nice  expedient  had 
been  invented.'* 

Whatever  may  have  been 
the  explanation,  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  considerable  percentage 
of  these  late  eighteenth- 
century  sideboards  that  have 
survived  are  fitted  with  a  pot 
cupboard,  usually  in  the  right- 
hand  side. 

Louis  Simond  also  writes 
about  English  cooking  and 
wine  and  records  other  in- 
teresting things  about  the 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great 
Britain.  Louis  Simond.  (181  7.) 


No.  IX. — PEDESTAL  &  VASE  OF 
SIDEBOARD  TABLE  No.  VIII 
BASE  LEADED  TO  HOLD  WATER 


ASfnVIBAsSs  MnvvGKU  ?1?M  mn  T4£V£  IN  CLASSICAL  TASTE  OF  THE  LATE  18TH  CENTURY  :  IT  IS  FLANKED  BY  TWO  PEDESTALS 

AND  BASES  .  ONE  IS  ILLUSTRATED  ABOVE   :   THE  RAIL  WITH  CANDLE-BRANCHES  WAS  TO  SUPPORT  THE   SILVER   DISHES   AND  WAITERS 
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etiquette  of  the  dinner  table  as  followed  by 
people  of  fashion  in  the  time  of  the  Regency. 
'The  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  sit  at  each 

end  of  the  table — narrower  and  longer  than  the 

French  tables — the  mistress  at  the  upper  end; — 

and  the  places  near  her  are  the  places  of  honour. 

There  are  commonly  two  courses  and  a  dessert. 

The  soup  is  always  a  consomme,  succulent,  and 

high-seasoned.  Vegetables,  on  the  contrary,  are 

exhibited  in  all  the  simplicity  of  nature,  like  hay 

to  horses,  only  a  little  boiled  instead  of  dried. 

Among  people  of  fashion  the  master  and  mistress 

generally  abandon  the  ends  of  the  table, — which 

indeed  has  often  no  end,  being  round;  there  are 

more  made-dishes  or  French  ragouts;  they  are 

served  in  succession  hot  and  hot,  and  vegetables 

do  not  appear  quite  in  naturalibus.  Good  old 

English  families  have  frequently  no  soup  at  all, 

and  the  dishes  are  only  roast  and  boiled.' 

'Formerly  it  was  the  invariable  custom  to  drink 

everybody's  health  round  the  table  ...  to  intro- 
duce guests  to  each  other  by  name.  .  .  .  This  cus- 
tom of  introducing  is  losing  ground  every  day; 

and  in  fact  the  height  of  fashion  is,  to  banish  every 

thing  like  gene  and  ceremony.  This  is  certainly 

very  well;  but  some  people  go  a  little  farther; 

and,  under  pretence  of  ease,  every  appearance  of 

mutual  good-will  is  excluded.  .  .  .  Fashionable  people  in  England 

are  very  apt  to  be  insolent, — in  France  probably  impertinent.' 

The  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  saw  a  distinct 
change  in  the  design  of  English  furniture;  for  a  new  style — 
termed  the  'Grecian  style' — had  come  in.  Dining-tables 
now  no  longer  had  a  number  of  legs  but  were  supported 
on  a  central  pillar  usually  upheld  by  a  tripod  foot.  This 
change  made  the  table  far  more  comfortable  to  sit  at;  for 
there  were  neither  legs  nor  a  deep  frieze  rail  to  get  in  the 


No.  X— A  S1DEBO 


No.  XI.— BREAKFAST  TABLE  OF  CIRCA  1795  :  THIS  PIECE  IS  OF  UNUSUAL  ELEGAN<  E  IX  THE 
FORM  OF  ITS  PILLAR  AND  LEGS  AND  OVAL  TOP  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  D.  J.  CHANDR1S,  ESl  \ 


way.  The  pillar  dining-table  was  made  in  all  sizes  from 
the  extending  table  with  as  many  as  six  sections  for  a  ban- 
quet, to  the  small  single-pillar  table,  or  breakfast  table  as 
it  is  called  today,  with  a  circular  or  oval  top  (No.  xi). 
Dining  chairs  in  the  Grecian  style  had  hollow  backs  and 
curved  legs,  and  the  sideboard  like  the  dining-table  soon 
lost  its  legs  (and  also  its  grace  of  form),  being  supported 
on  two  pedestal  cupboards. 

Whilst  all  these  changes  were  taking  place  (1800  to 

1 040 '  the  tenden<  y 
was  for  the  furniture 
to  grow  more  pon- 
derous in  design,  the 
execution  to  become 
coarse,  and  all  deli- 
cate detail  demand- 
ine  a  fine  craftsman- 

O 

ship  to  be  omitted. 
This  decline  was  due 
to  the  craft  of  furni- 
ture being  caught  in 
the  incoming  tide  of 
the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. The  wood- 
worker was  now  be- 
coming a  part  of  a 
system  of  manufac- 
ture, in  which  the 
tendency  was  for  a 
greater  sub-division 
of  labour  and  the 
substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  hand- 
work. The  old  way 
became  uneconomic, 
and  as  the  new  order 
of  things  took  over, 
the  old  order  grad- 
ually passed  away. 


>I    CIRCA  1785  SHOWING  PARTICULAR  GRACE  OF  FORM  :  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  LEONARD  KNIGHT 
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By   H.  CLIFFORD-SMITH 


\v»  [j** 

I 

No.  I. — SIGNATURE,  ROB  ARTE  WASSHIS'GTO.  ABOVE  A  SEAL  MADE  IN  1592 
WITH  HIS  FATHEk'S  SIGNET  RING  :  L.VV.  (FOR  LAURENCE  WASHINGTON) 

ONE  of  the  most  important  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years  in  connexion  with  the  his- 
tory of  Sulgrave  Manor  was  the  chance  discovery 
in  1 941  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Aplin,  Hunt  and  Co., 
solicitors,  at  Banbury,  eight  miles  from  Sulgrave,  of  an 
ancient  leather  trunk  which  proved  to  contain  a  valuable 
series  of  parchments  relating  to  the  Washington  family. 
The  two  earliest  of  these  deeds,  dated  1564  and  1565,  bear 
the  signature,  hitherto  unknown,  of  Laurence  Washing- 
ton, builder  of  the  Manor  House,  and  direct  ancestor  at 
seven  removes  of  George  Washington.  He  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Sulgrave,  in  1584. 

Apart  from  the  signature  of  the  founder  of  the  family — 
itself  of  the  greatest  interest — the  discovery  was  of 
peculiar  importance  for  the  reason  that  the  two  deeds, 
both  signed  'By  me  Laurence  Wasshyngton/  record  a 
leading  event  in  the  history  of  the  family  of  which  little 


had  hitherto  been  known — the  marriage  in  1565  of 
Laurence's  eldest  son  Robert,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Walter  Light  of  Radway  Grange,  Warwick- 
shire. The  first  deed  is  the  actual  marriage  settlement 
(No.  ii).  In  the  second  deed,  following  the  marriage  and 
dated  May  1st,  1565,  Laurence  Washington's  extensive 
property  at  Sulgrave,  amounting  to  over  1,250  acres,  is 
described  in  full. 

Twenty-seven  years  later,  in  a  deed  dated  November 
30th,  1592,  Robert  grants  his  third  son,  Walter,  Radway 
Grange  for  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Walter  Light  at 
a  peppercorn  rent,  placing  his  signature,  'Robarte 
Wasshingto,'  over  a  seal  made  with  his  father's  gold 
signet  ring  engraved  with  a  variation  of  the  Washington 
crest,  a  raven's  head  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet, 
flanked  by  the  initials  L.  W.  This  seal  was  hitherto  un- 
known (No.  i). 

In  a  deed  signed  on  May  3rd  of  the  following  year, 
Walter  Light  arranges  a  marriage  between  his  grandson 
and  namesake,  Walter,  and  Alice,  daughter  of  John 
Murden  of  Ratley.  Alice  is  to  have  a  handsome  dowry 
from  her  father,  and  Walter  Light  not  only  promises  the 
pair  Radway  Grange  at  his  death  with  stables  and 
grounds  fully  stored  and  stocked,  but  agrees  that  imme- 
diately Walter  and  Alice  are  married  he  will  set  apart  for 
their  use  and  that  of  their  children  sufficient  rooms  in  his 
house  'furnished  with  all  manner  of  necessities  fit  and 
convenient  for  housekeepers' ;  he  will  find  them  meat, 
drink  and  firewood  but  not  apparel;  he  will  keep  a  mare 
or  gelding  for  their  use;  and  within  four  days  of  the 
marriage  he  will  deliver  to  them  fifty  ewes  each  with  a 
lamb  at  her  side,  and  fifty  other  sheep  to  be  kept  and 
fed  with  Light's  sheep — he  to  pay  the  dues  and  they  to 
have  all  the  profits. 

This  series  of  deeds,  thirty-seven  in  number,  through 
which  the  Washington  ownership  of  Radway  Grange  can 
be  traced,  extends  from  1564  to  1644.  Three  of  them  re- 
cord the  transfer  of  the  property.  Before  alienating — that 


No  II.— SIGNATURE  'BY  ME  LAURENCE  WASSHYNGTON"  INSCRIBED  ON 
THL    MARRIAGE    SETTLEMENT    OF    HIS    ELDEST    SON    ROBERT,   IN  1564 
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No.  III. — OBVERSE  OF  GREAT  SEAL  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  GRANTING  A 
LICENCE   OF  ALIENATION   TO   ROBERT,   SON   OF   LAURENCE   W.   IN  1601 


is,  transferring — property  to  another,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  a  licence  of  alienation  under  the  Great  Seal,  and 
each  of  the  three  deeds  bears  one.  The  first,  dated  June 
4th,  1565,  has  an  early  seal  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  black 
wax;  the  second,  dated  December  ist,  1601,  a  fine  later 
one  of  Elizabeth  in  yellow  wax;  the  third,  dated  1630, 
the  great  seal  of  Charles  I.  The  second  and  finest  of  these, 
an  almost  perfect  example,  attached  to  letters  patent 
granting  a  licence  of  alienation  to  Robert  Washington 
and  Laurence,  his  eldest  son,  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  property  at  Bishop's  Itchington,  Warwickshire,  is 
shown  here  both  in  obverse  and  in  reverse  (Nos.  iii  and 
iv).  The  whole  collection  of  deeds  has  been  placed  on 
deposit  at  Sulgrave  Manor  with  the  many  other  important 
Washington  documents  preserved  there,  and  forms  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  its  archives. 

A  precious  contemporary  record  of  the  marriage  of 
Robert  Washington  and  Elizabeth  Light  is  the  quarry  of 
glass,  dating  from  about  1580,  painted  with  their  arms, 
which  was  Mcured  for  Sulgrave  Manor  in  1933.  This  little 
panel  (No.  v),  until  some  twenty  years  before,  had,  with  a 
number  of  other  fragments  of  painted  glass,  decorated  the 
windows  of  a  model  dairy  which  stood  in  the  grounds  of 
Burton  Hall,  Leicestershire,  the  property  of  Algernon, 
15th  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  then  the  residence  of  his 
brother,  Lord  Ernest  St.  Maur.  The  glass  was  probably 
collected  together  and  placed  there  some  hundred  years 
earlier,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  quarry  in 
question  may  have  come  originally  from  Radway  church. 

In  1 91 5  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  Lord  Ernest's 
consent,  presented  the  glass  fragments  to  the  church  of 
Maiden  Bradley,  their  residence  near  Frome  in  Somerset. 
The  quarry  bearing  the  Washington  arms  was  not, 
however,  included  in  the  gift  and  was  re-leaded  and 


arranged  with  seven  other  Elizabethan  heraldic  quarries 
in  the  form  of  a  panel  15  in.  square.  Eighteen  years  later, 
in  1933,  it  was  purchased  from  Susan,  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set, widow  of  the  15th  Duke,  and  now  hangs  in  a  window 
in  the  Great  Chamber  at  Sulgrave  Manor  (No.  vi). 

The  Washington  arms,  in  the  centre  quarry,  set  in  a 
variegated  strapwork  shield,  is  composed  as  follows: 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Argent,  two  bars  with  three  mullets  in  chief 
gules,  for  Washington;  2  and  3,  Azure,  a  cross flory  between 
four  cinquefoils  or;  the  whole  impaling  Gules,  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  swans  rising  argent,  for  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Walter  Light  of  Radway,  first  wife  of  Robert  Washington 
of  Sulgrave  (No.  v).* 

The  quarry  on  the  left  of  this  has  a  simple  shield  in  yel- 
low strapwork  ornament,  with  the  date  1576  below.  The 
arms  have  not  been  identified;  they  are:  Gules,  a  bend  be- 
tween three  roebuck  heads  couped  or.  That  on  the  right  is  in 
much  the  same  style  as  the  other,  but  the  strapwork  of  the 
shield  is  in  yellowish  brown.  The  arms  are:  Sable,  on  a 
chevron  argent,  three  five-pointed  estoiles  of  the  field.  These  arms 
are  also  unknown.  The  fourth  quarry  bears  the  arms  of 
the  Drapers'  Company:  Azure,  three  sunbeams  issuing  from 

*  The  quartered  coat  with  the  cross  and  cinquefoils  has  not,  so  far,  been 
identified  with  certainty.  It  occurs  on  an  'achievement'  in  glass  at  Hengrave 
Hall,  Suffolk,  dated  1598,  quartered  in  the  same  way  with  the  Washington 
arms,  but  with  a  crescent  on  the  mid-point  of  the  whole  shield,  which  was 
always  used  by  Robert  Washington's  next  brother,  Laurence,  and  by  his 
descendants.  It  has  been  confidently  assigned  to  various  Washington  own- 
ers, but  was  almost  certainly  set  up  for  the  younger  Laurence  Washington, 
perhaps  during  a  visit  to  his  kinsmen  at  Hengrave.  It  is  of  his  date,  and  the 
crescent  was  only  once  used  by  the  elder  brother  Robert.  The  unknown  quar- 
tering in  both  these  examples  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  It 
was  not  used  in  any  of  the  armorial  glass  known  to  have  been  placed  at  Sul- 
grave in  the  time  of  the  elder  Laurence  Washington,  builder  of  Sulgrave 
Manor,  and  his  son  Robert,  but  was  used  by  both  the  elder  sons,  and  re- 
tained by  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  younger  son  Laurence.  The  arms 
are  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  name  Marcury  or  Mercury,  of  which  no- 
thing is  at  present  known. 


No.   IV. — REVERSE  OF  THE  ABOVE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
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three  clouds  gules  crowned  with 
three  imperial  crowns  or,  but 
not  on  a  shield.  The  fifth 
quarry  is  also  without  a 
shield,  bearing  a  badge  only 
— a  well-drawn  roebuck  in 
more  or  less  natural  colour, 
but  with  yellow  horns.  It  is 
shown  walking  on  a  flower- 
grown  grassy  plot  of  ground. 
The  quarry  is  by  no  means 
old  enough  to  represent  the 
well-known  roebuck  badge 
of  Archbishop  Rotherham 
of  York  (d.  1500),  and  no 
identification  has  as  yet 
been  possible.* 

The  sixth  armorial  quarry 
bears  the  crest  of  the  Gas- 
coynesofCardington  in  Bed- 
fordshire. It  is  a  golden  half 
luce's  (or  conger's)  head 
marked  with  a  black  mullet 
(molet),  between  golden  os- 
trich feathers.  The  two  im- 
perfect quarries  flanking  the 
base  of  the  panel  both  bear 

*  The  heraldic  descriptions,  and  the 
footnote  on  page  102,  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Gurney. 


No.  V.— GLASS  QUARRY,  DATING  FROM  ABOUT  1580  AND  PAINTED  WITH 
THE  ARMS  OF  ROBERT  WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  WIFE  ELIZABETH  LIGHT 


No.  VI.  —  PANEL  OF  GLASS,  WITH  QUARTERED  &  IMPALED  ARMS  OF  WASH- 
INGTON AND  OTHER  CONTEMPORARY  QUARRIES  :  ELIZABETHAN,  C.  1580 

the  arms  of  the  family  of  Mildmay :  Argent,  three  lions  rampant 
azure,  armed  and  langued  gules. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  writer  who  visited  Sulgrave 
Manor  described  it  as  having  'degenerated  into  a  com- 
mon farm  house.'  Another  writer,  in  an  article  entitled 
'The  Ancestral  Home  of  the  Washingtons,'  speaks  of  it  as 
'a  place  that  has  lost  its  ancient  dignity,  and  is  now  frowsy 
and  neglected,'  with  'nettles,  docks,  and  thistles  as  the 
only  things  that  flourish.'  It  was  still  in  this  neglected 
condition  when  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Woodhull  Martin, 
of  Bredons  Norton  Manor,  Tewkesbury,  on  one  of  her 
visits  to  Sulgrave,  acquired  from  the  tenant  farmer  living 
there  the  original  key  of  the  front  door  (No.  vii). 

Mrs.  Woodhull  Martin  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
movement  towards  Anglo-American  understanding,  and 
when  in  191 2  the  project  of  acquiring  Sulgrave  Manor 
was  launched  she  headed  the  subscription  list  with  a  gift 
of  £1,000.  The  purchase  was  completed  in  1914,  the 
centenary  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Both  house  and  garden  were 
restored  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  original  coi.dition, 
the  rooms  set  out  with  fine  contemporary  furniture  and 
fittings,  and  the  Manor  House  opened  to  the  public  in 
June,  1 92 1,  to  be  maintained  henceforth  as  a  symbol  of 
kinship  between  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  America 
(No.  xiv).  A  permanent  endowment  fund  for  this  purpose 
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No.  VII. — ORIGINAL  KEY  OF  THE  FRONT  DOOR,  SULGRAVE  MANOR.  C.  1560 


was  provided  in  1925  by  the  National  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  who  collected  subscriptions 
from  thirty-five  thousand  contributors  throughout  the 
United  States. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Woodhull  Martin's  daughter, 
Miss  Woodhull,  in  1940,  the  ancient  key  was  presented  to 
Sulgrave  by  her  executors  'to  commemorate  the  great 
interest  of  her  mother  in  the  cause  of  Anglo-American 
friendship.'  The  key,  which  dates  from  about  1560,  when 
the  entrance  porch  of  the  manor  house  was  completed 
by  Laurence  Washington,  is  a  fine  massive  specimen  of 
wrought  and  chiselled  iron.  It  measures  io|  in.  long  and  weighs  upwards  of  15  oz. 

Sheep  farming  and  the  wool  trade,  from  which  the  fortune  of  the  Washington's  was  derived,  are  illustrated  at  Sulgrave 
by  a  variety  of  articles  which  have  been  brought  together  during  the  last  few  years  and  now  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Great  Kitchen.  Among  the  implements  of  the  shepherd's  industry  there  shown  are  an  iron  crook  with  hazel-wood  handle,  a 
shepherd's  smock-frock  of  homespun  cotton  and 
linen  twill,  a  horn  lantern,  a  pair  of  sheep  shears 
stamped  with  the  maker's  name  and  the  figure  of 
a  sheep,  and  a  sheep  bell  of  canister  shape — a 
'tenor'  bell — complete  with  its  tackle,  consisting 
of  a  painted  wooden  sheep's  yoke  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  leather  straps  held  by  pegs  or 
'lockyers.' 

The  wool  trade  is  represented  by  a  very  fine 
James  I  bronze  wool-weight,  an  Exchequer  stan- 
dard weight,  known  as  a  'half-tod'  (i.e.  14  lb.— a 
tod  of  wool  weighing  28  lb.).  Round  the  flat  bor- 
der of  the  Royal  arms  are  various  identification 
marks — the  letter  A,  for  avoirdupois;  a  dagger, 
the  badge  of  the  City  of  London;  a  ewer,  an  an- 
cient founders'  mark;  and  the  letter  I  crowned, 
the  Royal  cypher  of  James  I,  impressed  by  the 
Founders'  Company — an  early  guild,  which  had 
the  right  of  casting  and  stamping  weights  and  measures — which  was  granted  a  Royal  charter  by  King  James  (No.  viii). 

Carrying  a  pair  of  quarter-tod  or  half-tod  weights  connected  by  a  cord  or  leather  strap  passing  through  the 
hole  at  the  top  and  strung  across  the  neck  of  his  mount,  the  tronator,  as  the  Customs  officer  was  called,  would  have 
visited  Sulgrave  and  weighed  the  tods  of  fleece  from  Robert  Washington's  sheep  and  received  the  duty  to  be  paid  and 

set  the  official  seal  upon  them. 

This  handsome  wool-weight,  which  came  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Lawrence,  a  noted  connoisseur,  is  of  great  rarity — 
wool- weights  surviving  from  later  times  being  less  scarce.  So  rare  is  it 
that  a  James  I  example  such  as  this  is  unrepresented  in  the  series  of 
wool-weights — otherwise  complete — preserved  in  the  Science  Museum 
in  London. 

Exhibited  near  the  wool-weight  and  illustrating  the  last  two  of  the 
processes  of  preparing  wool  for  domestic  use,  are  a  spinning  wheel  con- 
structed of  various  woods — ash,  beech,  and  fruit  wood.  Fixed  to  the 
wall  beside  it  is  another  recent  acquisition,  a  wool-winder  or  wrap- 
reel,  an  appliance  for  winding  woollen  yarn  into  hanks  of  measured 
length,  one  arm  of  the  reel  being  hinged  to  permit  easy  removal  of 
the  reeled  yarn. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  equipment  of  Sulgrave  Manor  is  a 
very  unusual  pair  of  Jacobean  bellows,  dating  from  about  1620,  which 
came  from  East  Court,  an  early  house,  near  Tenterden  in  Kent.  They 
are  24  in.  long,  and  are  of  oak  decorated  with  an  incised  pattern  of 
conventional  floral  design  bearing  traces  of  the  original  colours.  Round 
the  border  in  bold  lettering  is  the  following  inscription: — 

JOY  AND  PEACE  DOTH  HERE  EXCELL, 
WHERE  MAN  AND  WIFE  IN  LOVE  DO  DWELL. 

They  now  hang  beside  the  wide  open  fireplace  in  the  Great  Hall  (No.  ix) . 

A  toilet  glass  in  a  stumpwork  frame  (mostly  in  buttonhole  stitch,  with 
satin  stitch  and  couched  work)  dating  from  about  1660 — one  of  the 
No.  viii.— a  'half-tod'  (u  lb.)  bearing  the  arms  of  james  i     finest  specimens  of  Stuart  needlework  extant — was  acquired  for  Sul- 


No.  IX. — BELLOWS,  OAK,  INSCRIBED  AND  DECORATED  W  ITH  FLORAL  DESIGNS,  CIRCA  1620 
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No.  X. — GOLD  &  ENAMEL  MEMOR- 
IAL RING  WITH  MINIATURE  OF 
GEO.  WASHINGTON  :  ENLARGED 


grave  by  purchase  a  few  years 
ago  and  placed  in  the  Great 
Chamber.  This  beautiful  ex- 
ample, measuring  16  in.  by 
14  in.,  came  by  inheritance 
into  the  possession  of  Miss 
Martelli,  whose  mother  was  a 
White,  great-niece  of  Gilbert 
White  of  Selborne  (No.  xi). 

The  glass  has  the  original 
bevelled  Vauxhall  plate.  The 
frame  is  embroidered  with 
flowers,  fruit,  nuts,  a  fountain, 
a  squirrel,  a  lion,  a  winged 
monster,  a  parrot  pecking 
fruit,  insects,  and  an  E-shaped 
gabled  house  with  central 
porch,  enclosed  in  front  by  a  fencing  of  hurdles.  It  is 
contained  in  the  original  case  with  folding  doors  covered 
on  the  outside  with  tooled  leather  and  lined  with  pink  silk 
stamped  with  a  formal  pattern. 

In  the  autumn  of  1937  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary  paid 
a  visit  to  Sulgrave  Manor,  and  two  years  later  presented 
to  the  collection  of  Washington  relics  preserved  there  in 
the  'Inner  Chamber'  a  circular  snuff-box  in  pearwood 
lined  with  tortoiseshell  and  bearing  a  profile  portrait  of 
Washington  on  the  lid.  He  is  shown  wearing  a  uniform, 
with  a  lace  ruffle  and  epaulettes.  Round  the  edge  of  the 
lid  are  the  words:  georges  Washington  commdant  en 

CHEF  DE  l'aRMe£  ANGLO-AMERNE  ELU  DICTATEUR  PAR  LE 
CONGRES  EN  FEV  1777.     NE  VIRGINIE  EN  I  733  (No.  xii). 

The  inscription  and  portrait,  which  are  in  high  relief, 
were  made  by  a  die  impressed  on  the  wood.  A  group  of 
French  snuff-boxes  of  this  type,  dating  principally  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  is  exhibited  in  the  plaquette 
room  at  the  British  Museum  and  includes  similarly  exe- 
cuted portraits  of  Napoleon  I,  Louis  XVIII  and  others, 


No.  XII.— PEARWOOD  SNUFF-BOX  IMPRESSED  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  :  PRESENTED  BY  H.M.  QUEEN  MARY  TO  SULGRAVE  MANOR,  1939 

but  not  one  of  Washington.  Though  the  box  seems  to 
have  been  made  about  1800,  the  character  of  the  design 
and  inscription  clearly  dates  from  shortly  after  the  year 
mentioned  on  it,  1777,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  head 
(apart  from  the  uniform)  is  probably  derived  from  the 
medallion  made  in  Paris  by  the  French  sculptor,  Ben- 
jamin du  Vivier  (1 730-1 795)  to  celebrate  the  capture  of 
Boston  by  Washington  in  1776. 

Sulgrave  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  very  fine  and 
valuable  portrait  in  oils  of  George  Washington  painted  by 
Gilbert  Stuart  for  Chief  Justice  Shippen,  the  distinguished 

American  lawyer,  who 
himself  sat  to  the  artist 
for  his  portrait.  It  also 
owns  two  of  his  contem- 
porary silhouette  por- 
traits, one  of  which, 
done  by  J.  Thomasonin 
about  1 790,  was  illustra- 
ted by  Mrs.  Nevill  Jack- 
soninTHE  Connoisseur 
in  February,  1932.  To 
these  portraits  was  ad- 
ded, in  1 939,  a  fine  mini- 
ature of  him  painted  in 
sepia  and  set  in  a  gold 
memorial  ring  sur- 
rounded by  the  inscrip- 
tion 'GEO.  WASHINGTON 

ob:  14  Dec.  1799.  M: 
68.'  in  black  and  white 
enamel  (No.  x). 

The  ring  belonged  to 
Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  Frederick 
County,  Maryland, 
U.S.A.,  who  was  bom 
in  1 739  and  died  in  1 832 


a  w 


No.  XL— TOILET  MIRROR  WITH  STUMPWORK  FRAME  IN  ORIGINAL  LEATHER  CASE  LINED  WITH  PINK  SILK  :  CIRCA  1660 
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No  XIII. — A  LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  WASHINGTON' TO  HIS  NEPHEW  BUSH  ROD 
WASHINGTON,  SIGNED  'G.W—N,'  A  FORM  SAID  TO  BE  UNIQUE  ON  A  LETTER 


ring  made  for  himself.  The  miniature  bears  a  close  relation 
to  those  by  Jules-Fevret  de  Saint-Memin  (i  770-1 842), 
minute  engravings  of  which,  also  set  in  rings,  are  referred 
to  by  Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson  in  the  article  in  The  Connois- 
seur already  mentioned. 

The  second  of  my  illustrations  of  recent  acquisitions  at 
Sulgrave  Manor  is  the  newly-discovered  signature  of 
Laurence  Washington,  founder  of  the  Washington^  of 
Sulgrave  (No.  ii).  No.  xiii  shows  the  signature — in  a  very 
rare  and  unusual  form — of  George  Washington — his  direct 
descendant  seven  times  removed.  It  is  appended  to  a 
letter  written  from  Philadelphia  on  February  8th,  1793, 
six  years  before  his  death,  and  addressed  to  his  nephew 
Bushrod  Washington.  The  letter,  which  was  presented 
to  Sulgrave  by  Mr.  William  FitzSimon  in  1939,  relates  to 
the  President's  difficulties  as  executor  of  the  will  of  an  Eng- 
lishman from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Colonel  John  Colville, 
who  settled  in  America  and  died  in  1767.  It  concludes: 

'The  affairs  of  this  estate  have  been  a  source  of  extreme 
trouble  and  vexation  to  me,  and  I  am  very  anxious  indeed 
to  have  them  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  My 
love,  in  which  your  Aunt  joins  me  is  offered  to  Nancy — 
and  I  am  always,  '  Yr  affect  Uncle, 

'G.  W  n.' 

The  use  by  Washington,  as  in  this  letter,  of  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  his  surname  is  probably  unique.  Dr.  John  C. 
Fitzpatrick,  editor  of  the  Writings  of  George  Washington,  to 
whom  it  has  been  submitted,  states  that  Washington 
many  times  signed  his  name  'W  .  .  .  n'  on  letter  drafts, 
but  he  has  found  no  instance  of  this  form  of  signature 
being  used  upon  a  letter. 


aged  93.  He  was  the 
last  survivor  of  those 
who  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Inde- 
pendence. It  passed 
from  America  to  Ire- 
land, into  the  posses- 
sionof  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Butler,  whose 
mother  was  a  Wood- 
ville  and  a  relative 
of  the  Carrolls,  and 
thence  to  his  cousin 
by  marriage,  Dame 
Alicia  Lloyd-Still, 
who  presented  it  to 
Sulgrave  Manor. 

Washington  in  his 
will  instructed  that 
five  mourning  rings 
should  be  made  at 
$100  each;  but 
though  Carroll  knew 
Washington  well,  he 
was  hardly  so  inti- 
mate a  friend  as  to 
have  received  one  of 
these.  It  seems  more 
likely,  therefore,  that 
Carroll  may  have 
had  this  memorial 


No.XIV.-A  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  SOUTH  FRONT  OF  SULGRAVE  MANOR.  THE  ANCESTRAL  HOME  OF 
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PART  OF  THE  MAITLAND  F.  GRIGGS 
COLLECTION  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 

WHILE  the  greater  part  of  the  late  Mait- 
land  Fuller  Griggs'  collection  goes  to 
the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  in  which, 
as  an  Associate  in  Fine  Arts,  he  was  long  and  deeply 
interested,  a  small  group  of  his  Italian  paintings 
has  gone  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  where,  since 
1935,  he  has  been  a  trustee.  Thirteen  paintings  from 
his  large  and  carefully  chosen  collection  are  being 
shown  as  a  unit  before  being  distributed  through  the 
museum,  although  Mr.  Griggs  wrote  a  codicil  to  his 
will  removing  all  restrictions  regarding  the  manner 
of  exhibiting  them.  These  paintings  of  the  Quattro- 
cento represent  the  appealing  beauty  of  Florentine 
and  Sienese  art  when  Gothic  forms  were  being 
shaped  anew  under  the  life-giving  impulse  of  the 
Renaissance.  Bernardo  Daddi  and  Masolino  of 
Florence,  with  Simone  Martini  and  Sassetta  of 
Siena,  were  bringing  into  the  art  of  painting,  al- 
though in  different  ways,  the  new  humanistic  vision 
which  lighted  on  the  individual  man,  defined  his 
rank  and  condition  on  earth  and  his  relation  to  the 
hierarchies  of  heaven.  The  influence  of  Francis  of 
Assisi,  transmitted  through  Giotto  to  plastic  art, 
animated  the  spirit  of  all  Tuscany  with  its  rich  fer- 
tilization. The  Tuscan  schools  were  of  great  interest 
to  Mr.  Griggs,  who  made  himself  familiar  with 
them  to  an  extent  which  gave  him  great  assurance 
in  assembling  a  group  of  paintings  representing  his 
personal  taste  and  judgment.  While  the  most  modest 
and  unassuming  of  men,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  swayed  unduly  by  the  professional  guidance  to 
which  many  collectors  surrender. 

In  the  paintings  now  at  the  Metropolitan  is  the 
beautiful  little  Sassetta,  The  Journey  of  the  Magi, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Crewe,  which  with  its  fairy-tale  charm  displays  the 
naive  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  Sienese  school. 

The  rare  pair  of  little  panels  by  Bernardo  Daddi, 
showing  St.  Catherine  before  the  Emperor  Maxentius  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  express  the  Giottoesque 
influence,  not  in  its  monumental  phase,  but  in  its 
command  of  dramatic  effect  through  the  simplest  of 
means.  Again  in  Masolino,  whose  dominance  is  felt 
in  the  Crucifixion  attributed  to  his  workshop,  which 
is  here  reproduced,  the  comprehension  of  the  dramatic  is  expressed 
throughout  the  composition  with  poignant  earnestness. 

Other  important  works  include  The  Annunciation,  from  the  workshop 
of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  and  the  half-length  figure  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  by  Maso  di  Banco  (working  1 341  — 1350). 

A  secular  subject  of  great  charm  is  The  Chess  Players  by  Francesco 
di  Giorgio,  who  mastered  a  charming  decorative  style  in  his  inter- 
pretations of  mythological  subjects  and  his  panel  showing  the  blessed 
in  Paradise  which  is  already  in  the  Metropolitan's  collection.  The 
present  subject  is  probably  suggested  by  a  story  from  a  contemporary 
novella,  and  has  a  companion  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
a  New  York  dealer  showing  the  lady  chess-player  standing  at  her 
window  while  her  apparently  distraught  admirer  gazes  up  at  her 
from  the  street  below. 

Of  exceptional  charm  and  unusual  style  in  the  development  of 
facial  types  is  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  rare  master  Michelino 


THE  CRUCIFIXION  :  WORKSHOP  OF  MASOLINO  :  1383  1447  ?  FLORENTINE  SCHOOL  EARLY  XV  C. 
PART  OF  THE  BEQUEST  OF  MAITLAND  F.  GRIGGS  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK 


da  Besozzo,  and  the  remaining  subjects  include  four  half-length  fig- 
ures of  apostles,  in  the  manner  of  Simone  Martini,  of  which  others  of 
the  series  are  in  the  Lehman  collection. 


THE  DRAWING  ROOM  FROM  LANSDOWNE  HOUSE 

WHILE  there  may  be  some  regret  in  England  that  interiors  from 
Lansdowne  House  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  there  sho.Jd  also 
be  felt  some  satisfaction  that  these  historic  rooms,  which  were  moved 
when  a  part  of  the  house  was  taken  down  to  make  room  f  r  a  new 
block  of  buildings,  have  been  so  skilfully  preserved  and  will  be  acces- 
sible to  students  of  the  decorative  arts  for  generations  to  come.  The 
drawing  room  has  already  been  installed  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art  and  it  is  understood  that  the  dining  room  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Metropolitan.  The  preservation  of  the  room  intact  presented 
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almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  for  it  was  not  merely  a  matter  of 
taking  care  of  doorways,  fireplace  and  pilasters  alone,  but  the  delicate 
stucco  work,  which  was  threatened  at  every  stage  of  removal,  packing 
and  transportation.  The  Museum  had  already  had  the  experience  of 
removing  a  stucco  ceiling  from  a  Colonial  house  and  this  was  the 
basis  of  its  confidence  in  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  to  transport  the  room 
across  the  Atlantic,  although  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  plaster  work- 
ers in  London  refused  to  attempt  the  undertaking. 

The  ceiling  was  taken  down  in  sections  about  one  yard  square,  each 
being  sawn  around  with  a  very  fine  saw  which  cut  through  the  laths 
and  also  the  strips  which  supported  the  ceiling  and  to  which  the 
laths  were  fastened  so  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be  loosened. 
Each  section  had  to  have  a  padded  framework  to  support  it.  and  on 
which,  when  clear,  it  was  lowered  to  a  scaffold,  the  edges  covered  with 
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a  protective  coating  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  whole  packed  in  wool 
in  a  tin  case.  These  precautions  proved  very  effective. 

Robert  Adam  may  have  undertaken  his  designs  for  Lansdowne 
House  with  n...rc  than  usual  interest,  for  the  original  commission  for 
the  great  house  in  Berkeley  Square  came  from  a  fellow  Scotsman,  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1 761 ,  but  the  house,  only 
partly  finished,  was  not  occupied  until  1768.  In  the  meantime  Lord 
Bute,  who  had  become  Secretary  of  State  in  1761,  retired  in  1763  in 
great  disfavour  and  in  1 765  sold  the  house  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
later  created  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  The  house,  which  was  ten  years 
in  reaching  the  degree  of  completion  necessary  before  calling  in  the 
painter  of  the  ceiling  decoration,  Cipriani,  became  a  monument  to 
Robert  Adam's  taste  and  skill.  The  walls  of  the  "First  Drawing  Room' 
which  the  Philadelphia  Museum  purchased,  contain  a  series  of  painted 
pilasters  supporting  a  cornice  with  a  broad  frieze  of  urns,  acanthus 
scrolls  and  medallions.  Above  is  a  ceiling  which  is  the  chief  decorative 
feature  of  the  room.  This  has  a  central  field  in  the  general  form  of  a 
Greek  cross  with  a  circular  compartment  in  the  centre  and  four  sur- 


rounding lunettes  painted  with  classical  subjects  by  Cipriani.  The 
decorative  scheme  of  the  setting  for  these  panels,  in  colour  and  gild- 
ing, displays  Adam's  full  inventiveness  in  handling  classic  ornament. 
The  chimney  piece  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  walls  is  of  statuary 
marble,  presumably  can  ed  by  Thomas  Carter.  Opposite  is  a  shallow 
arched  alcove  with  a  lunette  showing  the  Toilet  of  Venus,  which  is  here 
reproduced.  The  carved  doorways  have  mahogany  doors  fitted  with 
magnificent  bronze  hardware,  and  the  wall  space  between  the 
pilasters  is  covered  with  the  nineteenth-century  yellow  damask  which 
was  on  them  when  the  room  was  dismantled.  Originally  there 
must  have  been  paintings  by  Cipriani  on  the  walls,  for  his  original 
bill  mentions  paintings  'betwixt  the  pilasters,'  and  though  the 
places  where  they  were  originally  fixed  were  visible,  these  have 
long  since  passed  from  view,  and  from  record  as  well. 

When  Lansdowne  House  was 
sold  in  1929  to  Mr.  Benson 
Greenall,  he  also  acquired  the 
original  bill  of  Cipriani  for  the 
paintings  in  the  drawing  room, 
dated  February  6th,  1 77 1 ,  and 
that  of  Antonio  Zucchi,  April 
2nd,  1773.  for  other  decorative 
painting.  The  bills  are  detailed 
so  that  each  part  may  be  iden- 
tified, but.  as  might  be  expected, 
they  do  not  favour  us  with  the 
titles  of  the  panels  where  a 
mythological  theme  is  developed 
in  a  formal  and  graceful  neo- 
classic  style.  With  the  help  of 
Professor  Erwin  Panofsky  it  has 
been  determined  that  these 
symbolize  the  realms  of  the 
Earth.  Sea.  and  Air.  The  realm 
of  the  Earth  is  represented  only 
by  the  surviving  lunette  of  the 
alcove,  the  Toilet  of  Venus,  as  this 
series  was  the  one  decorating  the 
walls,  evidently  removed  shortly 
after  they  were  first  put  in  place. 
Four  lunettes  on  the  ceiling  re- 
present the  realm  of  the  Sea 
through  the  myths  of  Arlon,  of 
Galatea,  the  Birth  of  Venus,  and 
Xeptune  and  Amphitrite.  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  circular  paint- 
ing of  Jupiter  among  the  clouds, 
with  Mercury  and  Venus,  repre- 
senting the  realm  of  the  Air. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  that 
the  resent  research  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  has  brought  to 
light  Adam's  original  drawing  for  the  ceiling  in  the  Soane  Museum, 
where  a  search  through  the  Adam  drawings  was  undertaken  by 
courtesy  of  its  curator,  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Bolton. 

The  Museum  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  furnish  the  interior 
with  eleven  pieces  of  Adam's  furniture  for  Moor  Park.  Hertfordshire, 
executed  for  Sir  Laurence  Dundas,  comprising  a  sofa,  six  armchairs, 
two  'scroll'  stools  or  window  benches  and  two  fire-screens.  These 
were  acquired  by  Mr.  Lorimer  in  1934  at  the  Marquess  of  Zetland 
sale  (a  descendant  of  Sir  Laurence  Dundas),  and  were  bequeathed  to 
the  Museum  by  his  widow,  Alma  V.  Lorimer.  The  Gobelin  tapestry 
used  on  the  suite  was  woven  by  Xeilson,  between  1765  and  1769, 
after  designs  by  Louis  Tessier  and  Maurice  Jacques,  while  the  frames, 
in  what  would  usually  be  described  as  the  Louis  XVI  style,  actually 
antedate  the  adoption  of  the  straight  line  in  French  furniture.  To 
the  total  effect  much  is  added  by  the  loan  of  English  portraits  from 
the  Stotesbury  collection,  including  Romney's  full-length  portrait  of 
William  Beckford,  author  of  Vathek,  as  a  youth,  the  same  painter's 
Lady  Lemon,  Hoppner's  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  other  portraits  of  the  period. 
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AN  EARLY  VIEW 
OF  PROVIDENCE 

REGARDING  the  painter 
k  of  the  view  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  which 
appears  on  a  theatre  curtain 
owned  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  and  is  here 
illustrated,  little  is  known. 
John  Warrall  (or  Worrall), 
who  painted  it  from  sketches 
made  about  1810,  surveying 
the  city  from  Federal  Hill  at 
the  junction  of  Atwell's 
Avenue  and  Broadway,  is 
described  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Histori- 
cal Society  (1892-3)  as  the 
'best  scenic  artist  of  the 
day,'  and  as  having  worked 
in  Boston.  Not  mentioned 
by  Dunlap,  or  included  in 
Fielding's  Dictionary,  there 
seems  to  be  as  yet  no  definite 
proof  that  he  is  the  John  Warrall  of  Virginia  exhibiting  in  Philadel- 
phia with  the  Columbian  Society  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  18 10,  whose  work  was  praised  by  a  writer  in  the  Port-Folio  of 
that  year.  Undoubtedly  the  theatrical  decorations  of  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century  would  make  interesting  study  today,  when  one  recalls 
that  so  distinguished  a  painter  as  Robert  J.  Salmon  did  such  work  in 
Boston,  but  all  that  is  connected  with  the  theatre  is  destined  to  a 
brief  existence.  The  preservation  of  this  example  was  the  result  of  its 
having  passed  eventually,  and  temporarily,  into  the  ownership  of  a 
church.  The  Grace  Church  Corporation  took  over  the  old  Providence 
Theatre  in  1832,  when  it  was  dismantled,  and  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  acquired  the  curtain. 

The  scene  shows  the  region  from  Meeting  Street  on  the  north  to 
Wickendon  Street  on  the  south,  and  although  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  'scrupulous  fidelity,'  the  boundary  lines  of  property  were 
not  fully  respected  and  certain  alterations  were  made  in  the  interests 
of  design  which  have  made  it  difficult  for  us  today  to  locate  definitely 
the  residences  of  prominent  families,  such  as  the  Halseys,  Browns, 
I  ippitts,  Ives,  Blodgetts  and  Nightingales.  One  of  the  early  buildings 
of  Brown  University  is  seen  high  on  the  hill  in  the  centre,  and  at  the 
lower  left  is  the  attractive  spire  of  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House, 
which  is  interesting  in  being 
one  of  several  American 
churches  inspired  by  James 
Gibbs'  design  for  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields.  At  the  upper 
right  is  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  the  one  built 
in  1 795  and  destroyed  by  fire 
shortly  after  this  view  was 
painted,  when  it  was  sup- 
planted by  a  single-spired 
structure. 

In  choice  of  subject,  a  local 
scene  was  unusual  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  described 
as  a  shrewd  device  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
theatre  to  disarm  local  pre- 
judice and  attract  the  resi- 
dents from  the  exclusive  east 
side  of  Providence  to  the 
west,  where  the  theatre  was 
situated.  In  this  it  was  even 
more  successful  than  was  an- 


THE  TOILET  OF  VENUS  :  BY  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  CIPRIANI  :  A  LUNETTE  IN  THE  ALCOVE  OF  THE  DRAWING  ROOM  FROM 
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ticipated,  for  the  house  owners  of  the  part  portrayed  found  the  view 
even  more  interesting  than  the  play,  and  arguing  over  their  respec- 
tive properties,  interfered  to  such  an  extent  with  the  performance 
that  in  the  early  days  after  its  first  exhibition  in  181 2,  it  was  shown 
only  occasionally,  until  the  playgoers  were  fully  accustomed  to  it. 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  BOSTON  IN  HISTORY 

THE  fact  that  the  city  of  Boston  has  played  so  great  a  role  in  the 
political  history  of  a  nation,  has  led  in  maritime  development 
and  been  the  most  important  centre  of  its  intellectual  life,  gave  great 
interest  to  the  recent  exhibition  arranged  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
in  which  the  history  of  Boston  was  illustrated.  Historical  scenes,  maps, 
silver,  pewter,  ship  models,  pottery  and  porcelain,  needlework,  and 
furniture  were  shown,  with  portraits  of  leading  figures  in  the  city's 
history.  These  last  included  artists  who  were  active  in  Boston,  among 
them  Copley,  Stuart  and  Smibert.  Covering  the  period  from  1630 
to  the  great  fire  of  1872,  more  than  a  thousand  objects,  assembled 
with  the  help  of  museums,  private  collections  and  historical  societies, 
constituted  a  wealth  of  material  never  before  exhibited. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  WINTHROP,  1588-1649  :  BRITISH  OR  DUTCH  SCHOOL 
EARLY  XVII  CENTURY  :  STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON  (MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS) 


From  the  executive  offices  of  Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall  in  the 
State  House  the  portraits  of  John  Endicott  and  John  Winthrop  were 
lent  to  the  exhibition.  President  Roosevelt  authorized  the  loan  of 
G.  P.  A.  Healy's  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams  from  the  White 
House. 

Among  important  city  views  was  the  rare  Burgis  View  of  Harvard, 
the  only  known  proof  of  the  early  state,  which  belongs  to  the  Univer- 
sity. One  of  the  three  known  impressions  of  the  Burgis-Johnson  map 
of  1 729  was  included.  The  famous  punch  bowl  by  Paul  Revere,  known 
as  the  Sons  of  Liberty  bowl,  was  on  view  through  the  courtesy  of  Mars- 
den  J.  Perry  and  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood.  It  is  inscribed  to  the 
ninety-two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  urged  the 
united  action  of  the  Colonies,  and  refused  to  withdraw  from  this  stand. 
Of  special  interest  in  the  early  glass  was  the  presentation  Flip  glass 
given  in  1789  to  John  Phillips,  first  mayor  of  Boston,  by  John  Fred- 
erick Amclung,  which  belongs  to  the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts. 
Early  examples  of  glass  made  by  the  New  England  Glass  Company, 
stoneware  and  redware  made  at  Charlestown  and  South  Boston, 
pewter  by  Richard  Austin  and  Roswell  Gleason,  a  labelled  desk  by 
Benjamin  Frothingham,  a  needlework  scene  dated  Boston  July  the  20 
1746  were  among  the  more  interesting  subjects  in  the  great  survey  of 
the  arts  of  the  early  period. 

Portraits  fay  (  opley  included  those  of  John  Hancock,  Paul  Revere, 
Samuel  Adams  and  Mercy  Otis  Warren,  who  wrote  The  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  part  of  the  manuscript  of  which  was  lent  to  the 
exhibition  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Stuart's  full-length  Washington 
at  Don  In  ftt  I  Heights,  his  General  Knox,  James  Sullivan,  and  other  subjects 
presented  prominent  figures  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Federal  periods. 
Eastman  Johnson's  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson 
came  from  Longfellow  House,  and  there  were  other  mid-nineteenth- 
century  portraits  of  Boston's  great  novelists,  poets,  and  preachers. 

Leading  all  portraits  of  Boston  worthies  in  interest  is  that  of  Gov- 
ernor John  Winthrop,  who  brought  the  charter  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  in  1629  and  was  four  times  its  governor.  This  panel,  here 
illustrated,  is  one  of  two  or  three  of  the  many  representations  of  Win- 


throp which  have  the  possibility  of  being  considered  life  portraits, 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  the  'grate  one  in  the  townhouse'  to  which 
family  records  of  the  year  169 1  refer,  or  it  would  have  had  to  survive 
miraculously  the  fires  of  1 7 1 1  and  1 747.  Of  the  Town  House  portrait 
the  story  is  told  that  after  Winthrop's  death  Pequot,  an  Indian  who 
knew  the  governor,  saw  it  there  and  ran  away  crying,  'He  is  alive, 
he  is  alive,  he  is  alive.' Judging  only  from  Winthrop's  apparent  age 
in  the  panel  illustrated,  it  must  represent  him  long  before  he  left  Eng- 
land at  the  age  of  forty-three.  It  has  been  variously  called  a  work  of 
the  British  or  of  the  Dutch  school  of  the  early  Seventeenth  Century. 
The  brushing  is  free  and  delicate  and,  in  spite  of  being  much  re- 
touched, the  picture  still  has  great  charm. 

John  Winthrop's  passage  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  we  have  his 
own  account  in  letters  to  his  wife,  occurred  in  1629,  a  year  terminat- 
ing with  an  exceptionally  cold  winter  in  which  almost  incredible- 
hardships  were  endured  by  the  settlers,  who  had  entirely  inadequate 
shelter.  Limbs  were  frozen,  gangrene  set  in,  and  many  perished,  yet 
the  following  summer  (July  16th,  1630)  Winthrop  wrote  to  his  wife 
in  England,  '.  .  .  I  am  not  discouraged,  nor  do  I  see  cause  to  repent, 
or  dispaire  of  those  good  dayes  here,  which  will  make  amends  for  all.' 
The  scurvy  claimed  a  heavy  toll;  of  this  Winthrop,  writing  in  March 
1 63 1,  noted  an  additional  and  psychopathic  cause:  'It  hath  been 
alwayes  observed  heere,  that  such  as  fell  into  discontent  and  linger  ed 
after  their  former  Conditions  in  England,  fell  into  the  skirvye  and 
dyed.' 

In  giving  his  wife  instructions  for  her  approaching  journey  to  join 
him,  in  the  summer  of  1630,  he  reminds  her  not  to  be  discouraged 
'by  anything  thou  shalt  heere  from  hence,  for  I  see  no  cause  to  repente 
of  our  comminge  hether.  .  .  .'  His  advice,  which  is  minutely  detailed, 
indicates  the  conditions  of  sea  travel  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  'Be 
sure  to  be  warme  clothed  and  to  have  store  of  fresh  provisions,  meale, 
egges,  put  vp  in  salt,  grounde  mault,  butter,  ote  meale,  pease,  and 
fruits,  and  a  large  strong  chest  or  2:  well  locked,  to  keep  these  provi- 
sions in,  and  be  sure  they  be  bestowed  in  the  shippe  where  they  may 
be  reddyly  come  by  (which  the  boatswaine  will  see  to  and  the  quarter 
masters  if  they  be  rewarded  beforehand)  but  for  those  things  my 
sonne  will  take  care :  be  sure  to  have  ready  at  sea  2 :  or  3 :  skillettes  of 
severall  syzes,  a  large  fryinge  panne,  and  a  case  to  boyle  a  pudding 
in;  store  of  linen  for  use  at  sea,  and  sacke  to  bestowe  among  the  Say- 
lers,  some  drinkinge  vessells  and  pewter  and  other  vessells  .  .  .'  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  a  colonist  must  set  out  completely  equipped 
for  all  emergencies.  This  fact  Winthrop  himself  admits.  "Thou  must 
be  sure  to  bringe  no  more  companye,  than  so  many  as  shall  have  full 
Provisions  for  a  yeare  and  a  halfe  for  though  the  earth  heere  be  very 
fertile  yet  there  must  be  tyme  and  meanes  to  rayse  it.  .  .  .' 

The  portrait  illustrated  is  obviously  related  to  the  half-length  owned 
by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester  and  the  portrait 
at  Harvard,  and  there  are  other  copies  and  versions  which  make  the 
subject  of  the  John  Winthrop  portraits  a  baffling  one,  and  worthy  of 
a  special  exhibition  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  may  sustain 
the  claims  to  being  life  portraits  formerly  enjqyed  by  most  of  them. 
The  one  illustrated  is  the  most  widely  accepted  as  deserving  this 
recognition. 

DRAWINGS  OF  ROME  BY  LIEYIN  CRUYL 

A NOTEWORTHY  acquisition  by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
consists  of  eighteen  original  drawings  of  Rome  by  the  Flemish 
priest  Lievin  Cruyl  (c.  1640-c  1720),  whose  etched  and  engraved  de- 
signs for  the  first  series,  to  which  these  belong,  were  issued  in  1666. 
These  drawings  were  formerly  in  the  Albertina,  were  retained  as  the 
personal  property  of  the  Hapsburg  family  in  19 18  and  subsequently- 
sold. 

The  drawings  were  executed,  according  to  Caryl's  own  notations, 
between  August  1664  and  April  1665.  They  are  in  pen  and  bistre, 
with  light  passages  of  wash  which  give  them  an  airy,  sunny  quality 
well  suited  to  the  subject.  All  except  the  Piazza  Famese  are  drawn  in 
reverse,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  engraving,  and  some  are  already 
squared  for  the  engraver's  convenience.  Hermann  Egger,  who  has 
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minutely  described  these  drawings  in  his 
Romiiche  Verduten:  Handzeichnungen  am  dam 
XV— XVIII Jdhrhtmdert,  lists  twenty-one  sub- 
jects of  the  series,  of  which  the  Museum  has 
acquired  eighteen,  and  of  these  placed  the 
Piazza  Famese  earliest  in  point  of  time.  It  is 
drawn  with  extreme  care  and  shows  the 
palace  planned  by  Sangallo  the  Younger, 
with  its  upper  story  and  cornice  by  Michel- 
angelo, looking  much  as  it  does  at  the 
present  time.  Another  subject  is  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  shown  in  reverse,  with  the  Corso 
at  the  left  and  the  column  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  at  the  right;  the  Palazzo  Chigi  has 
a  balustrade  which  has  been  replaced  by  a 
fifth  story  and  the  building  at  the  right  has 
been  remodelled  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

In  the  Piazzo  del  Popolo  one  sees  what  was 
in  those  days  the  entrance  to  Rome,  and  so 
it  remained  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  as 
well.  The  Square  looks  much  as  it  does  to- 
day, and  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  shows  the 
additions  of  Bernini.  The  Porta  del  Popolo 
now  has  two  side  portals  opened  in  1878, 
and  there  is  a  change  in  the  present  ap- 
proach to  the  Pincian  Hill. 

Of  special  interest  among  the  remaining 
drawings  are  those  of  the  Piazzo  del  Cam- 
pidoglio,  familiar  because  of  the  view  of  the 
Forum  from  its  eastern  side;  of  San  Angelo 
and  its  bridge;  of  the  Ponte  Rotto,  which 
collapsed  in  1598  and  has  never  been  re- 
paired, and  views  of  the  Barberini  Palace, 

the  Quirinal,  and  the  Forum  before  excavation  was  thought  of  and 
its  pastoral  use  was  indicated  in  its  name,  the  Campo  V accino. 
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feet  in  length.  It  is  woven  in  tones  of  red,  blue,  grey,  yellow  and  green. 


A  FLEMISH  VERDURE  TAPESTRY 

CLOSELY  resembling  a  larger  verdure  in  the  Rockefeller  Mc- 
Cormick  collection,  a  Flemish  panel  recently  acquired  by  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  is 
thought  to  have  been  woven  from 
the  same  cartoons.  The  McCor- 
mick  tapestry  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  the  designer  Gilles 
Castre  of  Tournai. 

In  the  subject  illustrated,  the 
placing  of  the  animals  and  birds 
within  the  leaf  set  oils  shows  a  free 
rendering  of  the  details  of  the 
larger  panel,  while  the  conspicu- 
ous figure  of  the  crane  with 
spreading  wings  has  been  added. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  are  treated 
in  a  broadly  decorative  manner, 
showing  the  great  skill  in  produ- 
cing a  naturalistic  suggestion  with 
an  artificial  vocabulary.  The 
tapestry  weavers  and  designers  of 
this  period  were  capable  of  giving 
an  almost  literal  presentation  of 
nature,  as  in  the  Hunt  of  the  Uni- 
corn series  of  the  Rockefeller  collec- 
tion, which  were  woven  about  the 
same  period,  or  expressing  them- 
selves with  equal  grace  in  a  highly 
formalized  and  decorative  style. 

Our  panel  is  comparatively 
small,  being  only  a  little  over  nine 


REVIEW  OF  AMERICAN  CERAMICS 

ANY  omission  in  the  study  of  American  ceramics  which  may  have 
occurred  in  recent  years  while  American  furniture,  silver,  and 
glass  have  been  receiving  the  particular  attention  of  our  museums  has 
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SAUCEBOAT,  GLAZED  WHITE  EARTHENWARE  DECORATED  IN  UNDERGLAZE 
BLUE  :  BONN1N  &  MORRIS,  PHILADELPHIA  1771-1772  :  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 

been  handsomely  repaired  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum's  recent  installa- 
tion of  Arthur  W.  Clements'  collection,  with  which  it  has  been  gener- 
ously presented.  With  this  has  been  shown  an  extensive  selection  from 
the  George  Horace  Lorimer  collection,  lent  by  Burford  Lorimer.  The 
Philadelphia  Museum  and  a  group  of  private  collectors  have  supplied 
further  valuable  material  which  together  provides  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  American  pottery  and  porcelain  extant,  including 
redware,  stoneware,  moulded  wares,  utility  wares,  decorative  wares, 
porcelains  and  tiles. 

The  white  earthenware  sauceboat  illustrated,  made  by  Bonnin 
and  Morris  at  Philadelphia,  1 771-1772,  which  is  one  of  two  surviving 
Bonnin  and  Morris  pieces,  is  the  only  perfect  example  known  from  a 
factory  which  imported  nine  English  workmen  in  the  year  1770,  and 
began  the  production  of  ware  in  imitation  of  Bow  and  Worcester,  at 
an  establishment  situated  in  Prime  Street,  Southwark,  Philadelphia. 
In  1772.  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  from  London  to  his  wife  acknow- 
ledging the  arrival  of  a  pair  of  sauceboats  from  the  new  factory  and 
wishes  it  success,  but  unfortunately  it  soon  went  out  of  existence. 
Gouse  Bonnin  sailed  for  England,  the  property  was  sold  in  1774,  and 
in  the  meantime  George  Anthony  Morris,  who  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  Philadelphia  family,  had  removed  to  North  Carolina  and 
there  died.  The  sauceboat  illustrated  was  identified  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Atlee  Barber  while  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Miles  White  of  Baltimore, 
who  acquired  it  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  1 9 1 5.  Later  it  was  owned 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Woodhouse,  from  whom  the  museum  acquired  it.  The 
mark,  a  P  in  underglaze  blue,  for  Philadelphia,  occurs  on  both  the 
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sauceboat  illustrated  and  on  the  fragment  of  a  large  fruit  dish  owned 
by  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  Worcester  open- 
work fruit  basket, with  rosettes  around  the  outside  in  blue.  The  sauce- 
boat is  also  decorated  in  underglaze  blue.  The  productions  of  the 
Bonnin  and  Morris  factory  were  said  to  have  included  porcelain, 
according  to  the  announcement  of  January  ioth,  1771,  but  examples 
have  not  yet  been  found. 

The  collection  now  on  view  covers  three  centuries  of  potting  in 
America  and  even  offers  some  selections  from  our  own  period.  The 
earliest  examples  are  fragments  of  seventeenth-century  red  earthen-  J 
ware  excavated  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  Redware  was  also  made  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  there  are  in  the  col- 
lection shards  from  eighteenth-century  pottery  sites  in  Massachusetts 
which  show  a  variety  of  coloured  glazes  and  skilful  potting.  Another 
form  of  redware  was  the  Pennsylvania  sgraffito  and  the  slipware  made 
in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  both  approxi- 
mating European  types.  The  examples  of  sgrciffllo  in  the  Lorimer  col- 
lection are  outstanding  and  include  two  famous  plates  signed  by 
David  Spinner  showing  a  design  of  horsemen.  Others  are  by  Georg 
Hiibener,  Johannes  Leman,  Jacob  Taney,  Samuel  Troxel,  Henry 
Roudebuth,  Jacob  Scholl,  David  Herstine  and  Andrew  and  Charles 
Headman.  In  contrast  to  the  scratched  decoration,  the  design  traced  in 
slip  was  favoured  in  Newjersey  and  other  sections  as  far  west  as  Ohio. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  section  of  Virginia  has  always  produced 
folk  pottery  of  interesting  character,  as  it  does  to  this  day.  Early  tech- 
niques were  preserved  over  a  long  period.  The  slipware  from  this  re- 
gion includes  a  signed  vase  and  sugar  bowl  made  by  Anthony  W. 
Baecher  of  Winchester,  Va.,  who  was  the  most  skilled  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  potters. 

Other  sections  of  the  collection  exhibit  stoneware.  Rockingham  and 
yellow  ware  with  moulded  decoration  patterned  on  English  models; 
and  porcelains,  including  Parian  and  Belleek.  Stoneware  began  to  be 
made  about  1775,  and  being  formed  of  bluish  clay  and  fired  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  redware  was  consequently  more  durable. 
The  earlier  Newjersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut  pieces  began  to 
attract  collectors  a  number  of  years  ago  because  of  their  handsome 
proportions.  The  name  of  Crolius  in  New  York  state  was  among  the 
first  to  be  associated  with  this  ware  but  many  have  been  added — 
Warne  and  Letts,  Xerxes  Price,  Josiah  van  Schoick,  and  Noah  Fur- 
man  in  Newjersey;  and  Thomas  Commeraw  in  New  York  and  Abra- 
ham Mead  in  Connecticut. 

Rockingham  appeared  here  about  1830,  and  was  made  in  moulds, 
not  on  the  potter's  wheel.  It  finally  degenerated  into  an  unpretentious 
kitchen  ware,  but  in  the  productions  of  the  American  Pottery  Com- 
pany at  Jersey  City  between  1829  and  1845,  of  the  Fenton  works  at 
Bennington,  Vt.,  of  the  Bennett's  factory  at  Baltimore,  and  the  South 
Amboy  potteries,  it  offers  one  of  the  most  attractive  fields  to  the  col- 
lector of  American  pottery  and  includes  the  work  of  such  well-known 
designeis  as  Daniel  Greatbach  and  Charles  Coxon. 

The  earliest  piece  of  American  porcelain  which  has  surviv  ed  is  a 
white  glazed  vase  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Mead  of  New  York  in  1816, 
and  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  the  Philadelphia' Museum  of  Art.  Like 
much  of  the  Tucker  porcelain  which  followed  shortly  after,  its  French 
derivation  is  evident.  William  Ellis  Tucker's  factory,  established  at 
Philadelphia  in  1828,  was  the  first  successful  porcelain  factory  in 
America  and  was  in  existence  until  1838.  In  the  meantime,  Phila- 
delphia had  made  itself  secure  as  the  home  of  porcelain  manufacture 
by  the  establishment  of  Smith,  Fife  &  Co.,  although  the  factory  did 
not  last  more  than  a  year. 

Brooklyn  has  its  claim  to  importance  through  the  Union  Porcelain 
Company  at  Greenpoint,  which,  in  the  ownership  of  Thomas  Carll 
Smith,  had  as  its  modeller  Karl  Muller  (1875),  who  made  the  Cen- 
tury Vase  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1 876, 
lent  to  the  present  exhibition  by  Carll  S.  Chace  and  Franklin  M.  Chace. 

Belleek  ware  was  not  manufactured  in  America  until  1882.  when 
it  was  produced  at  Trenton  by  Ott  &  Brewer,  who  brought  workmen 
from  Belleek,  Ireland,  for  the  purpose.  Some  time  later  it  was  made 
at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

A  handbook  to  the  collection  has  been  prepared  by  Arthur  W. 
Clements  which,  although  brief,  not  only  covers  the  history  of  Ameri- 
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can  ceramics  adequately  but  adds  much  fresh  material.  The  account 
of  the  New  Jersey  rcdware  manufactured  at  Burlington,  which  was 
projected  as  early  as  1688  and  eventually  led  to  the  production  of  a 
type  of  delft  with  a  white  enamel  glaze  on  a  red  earthenware  body, 
is  especially  important.  The  account  of  stoneware  pottery  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Chccsequake  in  the  town  of  Madison,  Middlesex  County,  New 
Jersey,  is  also  of  great  interest. 


WEDGWOOD'S  JUBILEE  PATTERN  FOR  GEORGE  III 

WHILE  there  must  have  been  a  day  when  Wedgwood's  pearl 
ware  made  for  the  Jubilee  of  George  III  in  1809  was  fairly 
common,  examples  of  it  are  not  so  frequently  seen  today,  so  that  the 
writer  appealed  to  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Gorely,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Wedg- 
wood Club,  for  help  in  identifying  the  platter  illustrated  here. 

It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  so  pronouncedly  Chinese  a  design 
on  Wedgwood  as  these  flowers  which  accompany  the  insignia,  but 
are,  however,  disposed  with  totally  un-Chinese  regularity.  The  back- 
ground is  a  light  red  in  colour,  formed  of  an  all-over  miniature  ostrich 
plume  motif.  The  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  forms  a  border 
design  supporting  the  medallion  portrait  of  George  III  and  designat- 
ing the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign  with  the  Latin  numeral  L.  The  eight- 
pointed  star,  the  badge  of  the  Order,  with  its  motto  Honi  soil  qui  maly 
pense,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  design.  Some  of  the  matching  pieces  of 
Wedgwood  in  this  design,  such  as  the  teapot  and  sugar  bowl  illustrated 
in  Old  Wedgwood,  1938,  from  Mrs.  Gorely's  collection,  are  octagon- 
shaped.  The  collar  of  the  Order  forms  a  border  design  as  here,  and 
the  badge  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  sugar  bowl. 


DISCOVERY  OF  SCULPTURE  BY 
NIKOLAUS  GERHAERT  OF  LEYDEN 

THE  recognition,  by  Dr.  Oswald  Goetz,  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  of  a  sculpture  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  collection  as  a  lost  work  by  the  mediaeval  sculptor,  Nikolaus 
Gerhaert  of  Leyden,  has  resulted  in  its  acquisition  by  the  Institute. 
Through  removal  of  an  almost  concealing  disguise  of  many  layers  of 
paint,  to  which  the  figure  hid  been  subjected  before  its  acquisition 
in  Paris  in  1910,  it  emerges  as  a  work  of  great  importance.  So  totally 
had  it  lost  its  original  character  that  the 
figure  had  been  labelled  'Spanish  School.' 
The  subject  is  one  of  four  figures  of  saints 
which  were  executed  about  1465  in  the 
workshop  of  Nikolaus  Gerhaert  for  the  altar 
of  the  church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Weissenburg.  They  were  sold  before  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  two  of  them 
were  acquired  by  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
The  St.  Margaret  is  a  bust  portrait,  and, 
now  that  the  carving  has  been  freed  of  the 
disfiguring  paint,  the  work  can  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  example  of  medi- 
aeval sculpture,  influenced  by  the  new 
impulse  toward  a  representation  of  the 
individual  and  personal,  yet  keeping  the 
spiritual  intensity  of  Gothic  art. 


THE  U.S.  NAVY'S  COM- 
BAT ARTISTS  EXHIBIT 

THE  growing  place  of  importance  of 
the  artist  in  contributing  to  the  record 
of  the  present  war  is  a  long-delayed  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  artist  has  some- 
thing to  give  that  is  superior  to  the  photo- 
graph. Ever  since  the  paintings  of  the  war 


by  British  artists  exhibited  at  the  National  Gallery  in  recent  years 
proved  to  us  how  much  more  impressively  the  artist's  brush  can 
interpret  the  reality  of  a  visual  impression  as  compared  to  the 
photographer's  lens  and  plate,  many  of  us  have  turned  more  and 
more  for  living  impressions  to  the  artists'  presentation  of  the  war. 
To  a  growing  list  of  recent  exhibitions  here  which  have  been  con- 
cerned with  paintings  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  in 
training  and  in  action,  there  has  been  the  recent  one  in  which  the 
Navy's  combat  artists  were  represented  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in 
Washington.  This  was  the  first  showing  of  work  executed  by  men 
on  active  service  in  the  Navy  and  constitutes  a  small  part  of  a  col- 
lection formed  in  the  last  two  years,  with  subjects  from  Midway,  Bou- 
gainville, Amchitka,  Algiers  and  Sicily.  Seventy-five  paintings  and 
drawings  represented  the  work  of  five  artists :  Lieutenant-Commander 
Griffith  Baily  Goale,  Lieutenant  Albert  K.  Murray,  Lieutenant 
Dwight  Shepler,  Lieutenant  William  F.  Draper,  and  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Mitchell  Jamieson,  all  of  the  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve. These  men  were  all  artists  before  entering  the  service,  and  they 
have  as  their  specific  work  the  making  of  an  artists'  record  of  what 
they  see,  but  they  also  have  had  naval  training  and  have  combat 
battle  stations  along  with  everyone  else  in  the  ship  or  unit.  About 
five  hundred  canvases  have  already  been  completed. 

Griffith  Baily  Coale  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbour  shortly  after  the 
attack  of  December  7th,  1 94 1 ,  and  painted  an  officially  accepted  pic- 
ture of  the  still  smoking  holocaust.  He  also  painted  at  the  Battle  of 
Midway  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  recent  exhibition. 

Dwight  Shepler  served  as  a  deck  officer  aboard  several  ships  during 
the  six  months  of  the  early  Solomon  Islands  campaign,  and  painted 
the  night  action  off  Savo  Island,  November  14th,  1942.  Of  the  night 
action  here  no  photographs  are  available,  so  that  his  work  is  the  only 
pictorial  record  of  that  devastating  Japanese  defeat.  He  also  lay  in  a 
foxhole  at  Guadalcanal  during  the  peak  of  the  fight  and  saw  the 
action  in  which  Henderson  Field  was  taken  and  held. 

William  Diaper  has  gone  to  the  South  Pacific  following  his  work 
in  the  Aleutians.  He  was  with  the  forces  of  occupation  on  Amchitka 
Island  and  has  painted  some  dramatic  scenes  of  Arctic  ports  in  storm 
and  Japanese  airplane  attacks.  Portraits  of  men  on  the  U.S.S.  Boise 
have  been  painted  by  Albert  Murray,  while  Mitchell  Jamieson,  the 
painter  of  the  subject  illustrated,  has  specialized  in  the  story  of  amphi- 
bious warfare  on  a  convoy  to  Africa,  at  Algiers,  Tunisia,  and  finally 
with  the  forces  landing  at  Sicily  and  Salerno. 


ABANDONED  :  A  TORPEDOED  TANKER  OUTSIDE  ORAN,  DEAD  BUT  STILL  RESTLESS  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY 
LIEUT.  MITCHELL  JAMIESON,  U.S.N.R.  :  U.S.  NAVY  COMBAT  ARTISTS,  CORCORAN  GALLERY,  WASHINGTON 
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IN  an  English  publication  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  Robert 
Mitchell's  Plans  and  Views  in  Perspective,  plate  XVI  shows  a  design 
for  a  house  in  Greek  temple  form,  with  the  cella  arranged  for  liv- 
ing purposes,  but  appended  is  the  statement  that  it  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable for  modern  use  any  more  than  Greek  tragedy  was  suited  to 
the  English  stage.  This  expressed  the  view  held  in  Europe,  where  the 
Greek  temple  was  never  adapted  to  domestic  architecture  as  it  was 
in  so  widespread  a  fashion  in  America,  where  architects  accepted  the 
plan  and  rejected  the  dictum.  The  temple  portico  forming  the  entire 
front  of  the  building,  and  the  lines  of  the  pediment  carried  through 
to  the  roof,  were  seen  in  dwellings,  courts,  legislative  assemblies,  and 
industrial  buildings.  The  idea  was  not  entirely  new,  but  was  new  in 
application.  Garden  houses  patterned  on  Greek  temples  had  been 
seen  on  English  country  estates  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  Robert 
Mitchell  had  published  the  actual  plan  noted  above,  although  some- 
what apologetically. 

Eighteenth-century  classicism  was  based  on  Rome  and  had  its  chief 
English  protagonist  in  Robert  Adam,  who  was  so  dominant  a  figure 
in  architecture  and  furniture  design  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  that  there  were  few  to  listen  to  the  claim  of  James 
Stuart  in  The  Antiquities  of  Athens,  '.  .  .  that  Greece  was  the  great  mis- 
tress of  the  arts,  and  Rome  in  this  respect  no  more  than  her  disciple.' 
Yet  gradually  an  increased  interest  in  the  Greek  origins  of  Roman 
architecture  became  apparent.  The  architectural  publications  of 
Charles  Heathcoate  Tatham  were  additions  to  the  field  in  which 
Stuart  and  Revett  were  pioneers.  Thomas  Hope,  after  travelling  wide- 
ly in  Greece  and  the  Mediterranean  region,  settled  down  at  Deepdene 
in  Surrey  to  ennoble  the  basic  forms  of  household  furniture  by  the 
application  of  the  chaste  laws  of  Greek  art  and  to  write  in  his  House- 
hold Furniture  (1807) :  'Freedom,  now  consolidated  in  France,  has  re- 
stored the  pure  taste  of  the  antique  Greek.  .  .  .'  Social  ideals  and 
aesthetics  were  on  terms  of  greatest  intimacy.  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, in  1793,  approved  of  the  classic  character  of  Dr.  William  Thorn- 
ton's sketch  for  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  because  they  saw  a 
kinship  between  the  new  nation  and  the  ancient  democracies. 

American  architects  who  made  use  of  the  classic  forms  did  not  think 
they  were  being  slavishly  imitative,  a  charge  which  was  so  frequently 
made  against  them  later.  The  English-trained  Latrobe,  a  pupil  of 
S.  P.  Cockerell,  who  describes  himself  in  his  Journal  as  a  'bigoted 
Greek,'  arrived  in  America  in  1796  and  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  advocates  of  the  Greek  style.  Yet  while  he  says  in  the  same 
passage  that  his  'principles  of  good  taste  are  rigid  in  Greek  architec- 
ture,' he  qualifies  this  with  the  admission  that  there  is  much  in  the 
forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  buildings  which  made  them  inapplicable 
to  our  churches,  state  buildings,  courts  and  theatres.  The  possibility 
of  adapting  the  Greek  style  for  contemporary  use  was  considered  not 
only  compatible  but  essential. 

From  the  Classic  Revival  in  Ameiica,  fostered  by  Jefferson  with  his 
Capitol  at  Richmond  in  Roman  temple  style  (1789),  it  was  a  brief 
step  to  the  Greek  Revival  and  Benjamin  Latrobe's  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1800)  with  a  design  suggested  by  the  east  facade  of  the  Erec- 
theum.  In  England,  Henry  Holland  had  placed  a  Corinthian  portico 
on  Carlton  House,  and  the  work  of  Sloane  and  Nash  was  carrying  the 
Graeco-Roman  Revival  to  greater  heights,  while  in  France  the  yearn- 
ing for  a  new  expression  of  classicism  was  given  a  Neo-Roman  direc- 
tion by  the  personal  preference  of  Napoleon.  In  America,  so  far  as 
architecture  was  concerned,  the  Greek  triumphed  over  the  Roman 
after  the  advent  of  Latrobe,  and  even  that  Arch-Roman,  Charles 
Bulfinch,  erected  his  Maine  Capitol  in  the  Greek  style.  Latrobe's  pupil, 
William  Strickland,  built  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
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Philadelphia  like  a  Doric 
temple  and  so  adapted  the 
form  to  the  needs  of  a 
modern  banking  institution 
that  it  admirably  represents 
the  ideal  of  the  time,  the 
transformation  of  Greek 
forms  to  modern  needs. 

The  architect  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument,  Robert 
Mills  of  South  Carolina, 
wrote,  'Go  not  to  the  Old 
World  for  your  examples,' 
and  Thomas  Ustick  Walter 
made  a  special  plea  for  the 
development  of  a  national 
style  when  writing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Philadelphia  in  January, 
1 84 1.  He  remarked  that  to 
design  a  building  in  the 
Greek  taste  did  not  mean 
to  copy  one,  and  gave  his 
opinion  that  to  think  as  the 
Greeks  thought  rather  than 
to  do  as  they  did  was  the 
first  requirement  in  attain- 
ing originality.  Not  so  many 
years  after  these  words  were 
written,  critics  of  the  Greek 
Revival   began   to   call  it 
imitative,  slavish,  and  un- 
original. These  criticisms 
have  been  retained  without 
re-examination  until  recent 
years  when  it  has  begun  to 
be  realized  that  Greek  Re- 
vival architecture  actually 
shows  much  more  originality 
than  it  was  long  given  credit 
for.  The  need  for  a  fresh  ex- 
amination of  the  field  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time, 
and  an  opportunity  has  re- 
cently been  offered  by  the 
MetropolitanMuseum's  loan 
exhibition  devoted  to  the 
Greek  Revival  which  was 
held  at  the  end  of  1943. 
Here,  as  the  focal  point  of 
the  exhibition,  was  a  very 
beautiful  interior  composed 
of  elements  from  the  Mat- 
thew Clarkson  House,  built 
in   1835  in  Flatbush,  and 
now  owned  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum.  Its  pilasters 
are  carved  with  a  design 
adapted  from  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  In 
this  setting,  hung  with  gold 
curtains  and  having  deep 
pink  walls,  representing  the 
stronger  tones  favoured  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Greek 
Revival  period,  the  furniture 
illustrated   on  the  accom- 
panying pages  was  shown. 
Pieces   by   Duncan  Phyfe, 
Honore  Lannuier  and  un- 


No.  II.— A  DUNCAN  PHYFE  SOFA  IN  THE  EMPIRE  STYLE  :  STENCILLED  DECORATION  :  MADE  FOR  THE  VERPLANK  FAMILY 


No.  III.— SOFA  :  BOSTON  C.  1825  :  STENCILLED  GOLD  :  SHOWING  TRANSITION  BETWEEN  GREEK  REVIVAL  &  VICTORIAN 


No.  IV.-ROSEWOOD  OTTOMAN  BY  DUNCAN  PHYFE  :  STENCILLED  IN  GOLD  LEAF  :  ORIGINAL  RED  DAMASK  UPHOLSTERY 
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known  cabinetmakers,  c  hiefly  of  New  York  and  Boston,  represented  a  period  which  corres- 
ponds to  French  Empire  and  English  Regency. 

The  fact  t hat  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  in  America  were  influenced  at  this 
period  by  the  same  Greek  source  resulted  in  a  satisfying  unity.  Of  the  two,  architecture 
showed  greater  originality.  The  decorative  arts  were  content  to  follow  European  patterns 
and  the  contiibution  made  by  American  furniture  from  1810  to  1830  is  that  it  united 
Fn  nch  and  English  sources.  The  furniture  plates  of  Ackermann's  Repository  of  Arts  were 
studied  side  by  side  with  plates  issued  by  Pierre  la  Mesangere,  the  Collection  de  meubles  et 
objets  de  Gout  (1802-1835),  and  the  work  of  Thomas  Hope  was  consulted  with  that  of  Percier 
and  Fontaine. 

In  addition  to  furniture  and  other  decorative  objects,  the  exhibition  presented  sculpture 
by  Hiram  Powers  and  William  Rush,  paintings  by  Neagle,  Sully  and  Morse,  original  draw- 
ings by  architects  of  the  period,  Alexander  Jackson  Davis  and  Ithiel  Town,  pages  from 
the  widely  used  designs  of  Asher  Benjamin  of  Boston  and  Minard  Lafever  of  New  York, 
architectural  publications  and  photographs,  many  in  mural  size.  A  little-known  and  modest 
work  of  the  period,  Thomas  Webster's  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Economy  (New  York,  1845) 
contains  designs  obviously  inspired  by  Thomas  Hope's  Household  Furniture  and  offers  a 
retrospective  observation  showing  that  in  1845,  as  thirty  years  earlier,  the  work  of  Hope 
and  the  French  designers  was  looked  upon  as  a  fountain-head  of  design:  'The  French  artists, 
with  Mr.  Hope,  in  copying  or  imitating  the  antique  style,  produced  some  of  the  best  chairs, 
the  forms  of  which  are  still  retained,  or  have  given  hints  for  the  most  perfect  now  in  use.' 
This  observation,  although  taken  from  a  work  of  no  great  importance,  is  nevertheless 
interesting  in  showing  how  widely  recognized  and  how  long  prevailing  was  this  dual  aspect 


No.  V.— KOSKWOOD  AND  GILT  PIER  TABLE,  PROBABLY  MADE  BY  CHARLES  HONORE  LANNUIER,  NEW 
YORK  (BROOKLYN  MUSEUM)  :  WITH  FRENCH  BRONZE  TABLE  GARNITURE  (MRS.  J.  WEST  ROOSEVELT) 


No.  VI.— CHAIR,  FRENCH  DESIGN,  BOSTON,  1820 

of  American  Greek  Revival  style  in  furniture. 

Fontaine,  the  confrere  of  Percier  in  France, 
writes  of  French  furniture  of  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century  that  its  designs  'have  fol- 
lowed the  models  of  antiquity  not  blindly, 
but  with  discrimination  entailed  by  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  materials  of  the  moderns.' 
In  Europe,  as  in  America,  there  was  the 
feeling  of  using  a  borrowed  idiom  with  ap- 
propriateness. What  could  be  used  with 
little  change,  such  as  the  couch,  the  round 
table  with  lion  feet,  the  curule  chair,  the 
X-shaped  support  for  stools  and  chairs,  the 
tripod  stand,  was  employed  with  little 
change.  The  use  of  wood  in  place  of  marble 
or  bronze,  the  addition  of  metal  mountings, 
or,  in  the  case  of  America,  stencilled  designs 
in  gold  or  bronze  to  simulate  mountings, 
and  the  use  of  modern  fabrics  gave  to  a 
Greek  Revival  interior  an  effect  which  was 
sophisticated,  at  times  frivolous,  and  rarely 
archaeological.  In  America  there  were  not 
so  many  furniture  forms  in  use  as  in  Europe, 
and  the  method  of  decoration  was  more  re- 
stricted. Wire  inlay  and  metal  galleries  were 
not  so  widely  used  as  in  English  furniture, 
and  the  elaborately  painted  furniture,  to 
simulate  marble  or  graining,  was  not  in 
evidence.  The  Egyptian  phase  was  unre- 
presented, as  also  the  revival  of  Chinese 
designs. 

The  use  of  stencilling  in  place  of  ormolu 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  pier  table  of  No.  i, 
and  the  sofa  of  No.  ii,  as  compared  to  the 
freer  development  of  the  design  applied  to 
the  sofa  of  No.  iii.  The  last,  which  is  in  the 
Mabel  Brady  Garvan  collection  at  Yale,  is 
thought  to  have  been  made  in  Boston  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  In  the  earlier  sofa  (No.  ii),  we  have 
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an  example  from  the  workshop  of  Duncan  Phyfc,  whose  establishment 
on  Partition  Street  was  the  most  fashionable  in  New  York.  As  he  was 
working  here  before  1800,  and  was  active  for  some  sixty  years,  the 
styles  he  employed  included  Sheraton,  Directoire,  Empire,  Regency, 
and  ended  in  the  heavy  and  uninteresting  late  Empire  forms.  The 
final  work  of  Phyfe  is  of  little  interest,  in  spite  of  its  good  craftsman- 
ship. At  his  best,  he  is  the  supreme  cabinetmaker  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Especially  rare  is  Phyfe's  signed  ottoman  of  No.  iv,  one  of  a 
pair  presented  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum  by  Mrs.  J.  Amory  Haskell. 
These  are  excellent  in  workmanship,  with  rosewood  frames  decor- 
ated in  gold  leaf  with  a  Greek  design,  featuring  the  anthemion  and 
spiralled  acanthus.  They  have  the  original  upholstery  of  flowered  red 
silk  damask  bound  with  gold-coloured  galloon. 

Duncan  Phyfe,  who  came  from  Scotland,  had  as  his  most  accom- 
plished rival,  a  French  emigre,  Charles  Honore  Lannuier,  whose  shop 
in  Broad  Street  from  1805  to  18 19  was  turning  out  furniture  quite  as 
elegant  as  the  pieces  which  came  from  the  shop  on  Partition  Street. 
The  pier  table  (No.  v)  is  not  a  signed  piece  but  shows  details  close 
to  other  signed  works.  It  has  winged  caryatids  of  the  same  form 
found  on  his  signed  card  tables  of  181 7  and  identical  mounts  appear 
on  other  known  works.  Originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pierrepont 
family  of  Brooklyn  it  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum. 

The  first-mentioned  mahogany  pier  table  (No.  i)  is  a  handsome 
anonymous  example  of  New  York  craftsmanship,  employing  alabaster 
for  the  columns,  and  decorated  with  carving,  gilding  and  gold  sten- 
cilling. It  is  close  in  general  character  to  the  Mesangere  designs. 
Above  it  hangs  an  especially  handsome  convex  mirror  in  a  carved 
gilt  frame  flanked  by  scrolled  brackets  on  which  are  seated  charm- 
ingly executed  winged  figures  supporting  two-branched  candelabra. 
This  was  in  all  probability  imported  from  England  and  represents  the 
type  of  decoration  found  in  wealthy  homes.  The  original  owner  was 
John  B.  Schmelzel,  a  wealthy  tea  merchant  in  Canal  Street.  The  pier 
table  supports  porcelain  urns  with  New  York  views,  which  are  of  Paris 
origin.  French  porcelain  with  American  views,  or  with  portraits  of 
national  heroes,  was  frequently  made  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, although  the  number  does  not  compare  with  the  much  less  costly 
Staffordshire  table  wares  with  American  views  in  blue  and  while.  (  M 
interest  to  compare  with  this  pair  is  the  vase  of  No.  vii,  an  example 
of  the  first  American  hard  porcelain,  fabricated  at  the  factory  estab- 
lished by  William  E.  Tucker  in  Philadelphia  in  1825.  This  vase,  with 
its  design  showing  the  Tucker  factory,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 

important  Tucker  pieces  that  has 
come  down  to  us  and  was  pre- 
sented by  the  family  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art  in  1931. 
The  period  is  that  of  the  Hemp- 
hill ownership  of  the  factory, 
beginning  in  1832,  after  the 
death  of  William  Tucker  the 
preceding  year.  During  this 
period  the  workers  included 
Frenchmen  trained  in  their  na- 
tive country  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  their  handiwork  in  the 
use  of  sophisticated  classic  forms. 

The  side  chair  of  No.  vi  is  in- 
teresting because  its  design  of  a 
late  Sheraton  character  is  never- 
theless taken  directly  from  a 
French  source,  the  plates  of  the 
Meubles  et  objets  de  Gout  (1802- 
1835)  published  at  the  office  of 
the  Journal  des  Dames  et  des  Modes, 
directed  by  Pierre  la  Mesangere. 
It  is  one  of  a  set  made  for  the 
Blackstone  family  in  Boston. 
It  is  significant  of  the  serious- 
No.  Vii.-PORCELAIN  vase  made       ness  with  which  the  Greek  styles 

BYTUCKER  AND  HEMPHILL,  SHOW-  ..    ,    ,  .,.  \ 

ING  the  factory,  Philadelphia       were  applied  that  so  utilitarian 


No.  VIII.— IRON  STOVE  BY  STRATTON  &  SEYMOUR,  NEW  YORK,  1837-1842 
PROPERTY  OF  COOPER  UNION  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  ARTS  OF  DECORATION 
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an  object  as  a  cast-iron  stove  should  have  become  a  compendium  of  Greek  Revival 
design.  The  stove  of  Xo.  viii  was  executed  by  Stratton  and  Seymour  in  New  York 
between  i  837  and  1842.  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Cooper  Union  Museum 
for  the  Arts  of  Decoration.  It  came  originally  from  the  Keteltas  house  on  Second 
Avenue  in  New  York.  This  well-cast  figure  of  the  goddess  Hebe  is  obviously  pat- 
terned on  some  classic  original.  The  acquiring  of  casts  of  antique  sculpture  was  the 
foundation  of  art  collecting  of  the  period  in  America.  Among  many  examples  was 
the  collection  of  casts  after  sculpture  in  the  Louvre  which  the  scholarly  Nicholas 
Biddle  arranged  for  in  Paris  for  his  native  Philadelphia.  He  returned  to  America 
after  his  visit  to  Greece  in  1806  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the  Greek  Revival. 
Many  years  later,  in  1835,  while  head  of  the  highly  respected  and  feared  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  he  had  his  architect,  Thomas  Walter,  remodel  his  summer 
home.  Andalusia,  to  conform  with  Greek  architecture,  making  of  it  what  the  diarist 
Philip  Hone  called  a  miniature  of  the  marble  monster's  den  on  Chestnut  Street. 


No.  X. — ENGRAVING  FROM  THE  BUILDER'S  ASSISTAM  liV  |OHX 
HAVII.AXD,   1818  1HJI  :  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


So.  IX-  ENGRAVING  EKOM  THE  MODERN  BUILDER'S  GUIDE,  BY 
HINARD  LAFEVER.  N.  YORK  1833  :  NOTE  USE  OF  ANTHEMION 


Designs  showing  Greek  ornament  became  available  to  craftsmen  in  a  number 
of  American  publications  about  1830  and  after,  although  they  had  been  slow  in 
making  an  appearance.  Asher  Benjamin's  Practice  of  Architecture,  published  in 
Boston  in  1833,  was  a  widely  used  manual,  to  be  followed  by  Minard  Lafever's 
Beauties  of  Modern  Architecture  of  1835.  Benjamin  also  published  the ■Practical  House 
Carpenter  and  other  works  appearing  between  1827  and  1845.  There  was  also  in 
use  the  Young  Carpenter' 's  Assistant  by  Owen  Biddle,  revised  by  John  Haviland, 
Philadelphia,  1837,  and  The  Cabinet  Maker's  Assistant  by  John  Hall  of  Baltimore, 
1840.  English  publications  already  mentioned,  such  as  those  of  Thomas  Hope, 
George  Smith,  Robert  Mitchell,  Tatham,  Moses  and  Richardson  exercised  in- 
fluence here,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  works  themselves  were  in  wide 
circulation.  The  few  copies  which  came  over  made  a  great  impression  on  a  few 
leading  architects  and  amateurs.  Eventually  American  publications  became  more 
numerous  after  1830.  As  Talbot  Hamlin  has  pointed  out  in  The  Greek  Revival  and 
Some  of  its  Critics,  both  Benjamin  and  Lafever  were  'more  original  and  American 
than  archaeological  and  Greek.'  After  giving  the  Greek  orders  they  show  varia- 
tions— Benjamin  a  Doric  type  in  his  Practice  of  Architecture  and  Lafever  modifica- 
tions of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic.  Lafever's  use  of  the  anthemion  is  characteristic 
of  him  (No.  ix).  This  free  use  of  classic  motifs  had  had  earlier  expressions  in 
American  architecture,  as  the  attempt  to  create  a  national  idiom  was  at  least  as 
old  as  Major  L'Enfant's  additions  to  the  Federal  Hall  in  New  York,  formerly  the 
City  Hall  and  remodelled  for  Washington's  inaugural  in  1789.  Unfortunately, 
this  fine  old  building,  which  must  have  been  one  of  great  charm  to  judge  from 
existing  prints  of  it,  was  pulled  down  in  181 2,  but  we  have  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  capitals  having  a  star  and  rays  amid  foliage,  and  carved  drapery  with 
a  medallion  showing  the  letters  U.S.  in  cipher.  After  this  initial  attempt  at  Ameri- 
can design,  Latrobe  in  1807  designed  his  famous  corn  and  tobacco  capitals  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  A.  J.  Davis  repeated  the  attempt  twenty-five  years 
later  in  a  tobacco  and  corn  order  for  the  capitals  on  the  library  building  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Regarding  Latrobe's  contribution  we  have  an  in- 
teresting impression  from  a  well-known  English  traveller  in  the  year  1830.  Mrs. 
Frances  Trollope,  the  mother  of  Anthony  Trollope,  is  often  quoted  for  her  critical 
views  of  America,  but  it  is  unfair  to  that  clear-eyed  historian  of  the  Domestic  Man- 
ners of  the  Americans  to  assert  that  she  only  found  things  to  censure.  Among  things 


she  approved  were  the  Latrobe  columns,  although  she 
did  not  know  who  had  designed  them.  She  writes  in  her 
account  of  the  Capitol:  'The  lower  part  of  the  edifice, 
a  Story  below  the  rotunda,  has  a  variety  of  committee 
rooms,  com  I  .  and  other  places  of  business.  In  a  hall  lead- 
K>m  .1  these  rooms,  the  ceiling  is  supported  by 
pillar.,  tin  ipilals  of  which  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
beautiful.  Th<  are  composed  of  the  ears  and  leaves  of 
ih'  hi'!  hi  cor.-,  beautifully  arranged,  and  forming  as 
1  ii  outline  as  the  acanthus  itself.' She  commends 

1  In  atl  apt  at  national  originality,  which  she  says  was 
ili'  "in  ne  she  saw,  but  she  did  not  realize  how  fre- 
quently die  actual  buildings  in  America  showed  a  func- 
tional adaptation  in  form,  and  a  free  rendering  of  classic 
ornament.  This  was  the  vital  part  of  Greek  Revival  archi- 
tecture, and  it  was  considerable.  In  furniture  and  the 
related  arts  of  decoration  there  was  produced  no  more 


than  a  combination  of  styles  taken  from  contemporary  ^ 

French  and  English  sources.  Our  illustrations  are  by  xo.  XL — drawing,  possibly  for  the  house  of  j.ames  millhouse  :  architect  A.  J. 
kind  permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  DAVIS:  built  in  1829  IN  new  haven,  coxx.  :  from  the  YALE  UNIVERSITY  library 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information 
required.  It  must  be  understood  that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with 
attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  Inquiries  and  Photographs 
intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


To  the  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur' 

MISSING  MINIATURE  BY  SAMUEL 
COOPER  (QUERY  No.  1,056) 

Sir, — Some  authorities  say  that  there  is 
no  authentic  portrait  of  Lucy  Walter  in 
existence.  Nevertheless,  so  many  accepted 
statements  about  the  mother  of  Mon- 
mouth are  inaccurate,  tha*  I  venture  to 
write  the  following. 

It  is  on  record  that  at  a  sale  of  the  con- 
tents of  Horace  Walpole's  home,  Straw- 
berry Hill,  in  1842,  a  miniature  of  Lucy 
Walter  by  Samuel  Cooper  was  Lot  83, 
bought  for  8  guineas  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith, 
who  possibly  was  a  dealer.  It  is  likely  that 
when  Lucy  and  her  boy  were  in  London 
in  1656,  Cooper  depicted  both  the  Mother 
and  Son,  and  His  Majesty's  lovely  minia- 
ture of  the  latter  is  now  at  Windsor  Castle. 

I  have  made  exhaustive  but  fruitless 
enquiries  to  ascertain  where  the  Cooper 
Miniature  of  Lucy  Walter  is,  and  presume 
that  the  owner  is  possibly  unaware  of  the 
identity  of  his  miniature.  The  Curator  of 
Paintings,The  NewYork  Historical  Society, 

kindly  informed  me  that  the  fact  that  such  a  miniature  was  painted 
by  Cooper  is  further  substantiated  in  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Portrait  Index  (Washington,  1906,  p.  1518),  which  lists  a 
reproduction  of  it  in  'Biog.  Mirrow  (1802)  3:  pi.  8.  Cooper  p.  Eng. 
(Miniature).' 

Here  is  an  inferior,  but  I  believe  true,  reproduction  of  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  Miniature,  and  I  hope  that  the  present  owner  may 


LUCY  WALTER  :  AFTER  THE  MINIATURE  BY 
FORMERLY  IN  STRAWBERRY  HILL  COLLN. 


period  and 


recognize  it,  and  kindly  throw  light  upon 
this  interesting  matter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  Scott,  (Lt.-Colonel  Lord), 
Kirklands,  Ancrum,  Roxburghshire. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  SPANISH 
SCHOOL  (QUERY  No.  1,058) 

Sir, — I  have  recently  purchased  an  Oil 
Painting,  Portrait  of  Alan  or  Saint,  reputed 
to  be  by  Murillo,  and  would  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  some  reader  of  your  magazine 
could  possibly  give  me  some  information 
in  regard  to  same,  and  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  photograph  which  may  be  of  some 
assistance.  The  canvas  is  approximately 
42  by  32  inches. 

Christie's  reference  number  C.H.  184, 
also  'I.  Peel,  RelinCn,'  appear  on  the  back 
of  the  frame. 

The  Curator  of  The  Johannesburg  Art 
Gallery  is  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
the  canvas  and  painting  are  of  the  1650 
might  well  be  a  'Murillo.' 

Thanking  you, 

Very  truly  yours, 

I.  A.  Sierauzki, 
-11,  Sacke's  Buildings,  Joubert  and  Commissioner  Streets, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 


S.(  (  X  U'EK 
(NO.  1,056) 


PORTRAIT  IN  OILS  SIGNED  'RENOIR'  (QUERY  NO.  1,057) 


INFORMATION  ON  POR- 
TRAIT SIGNED  'RENOIR' 
(QUERY  No.  1,057) 

Sir, — I  shall  greatly  appreciate 
receiving  any  information  anyone 
may  be  able  to  give  me  regard- 
ing this  portrait  of  an  old  woman. 
It  is  an  oil  on  canvas,  approxi- 
mately 1  7^  by  2  1  £  inches  in  size, 
and  is  signed  'Renoir.' 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  C.  Washer, 
908  Comer  Building,  Birming- 
ham, 3,  Alabama,  U.S.A. 

We  have  searched  a  number  of 
illustrated  books  on  Renoir  and 
several  exhibition  catalogues,  but 
so  far  have  been  unable  to  trace 
this  painting.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  magazine  articles  on  Renoir, 
and  possibly  some  reader  may 
be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  it. 
If  the  picture  is  by  Renoir,  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  early  date. — Ed. 


PORTRAIT    OF    THE    SPANISH    SCHOOL    (NO.  1,058) 
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A  LIST  OF  CLOCK  &  WATCH  MAKERS-III 

Supplementary  to  that  given  by  Britten 
By  SIR  AMBROSE  HEAL 

Note. — In  setting  out  the  following  list  all  names,  addresses  and  dates  which  do  not  occur  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Britten's  Old 
Clocks  and  Watches  and  Their  Makers  have  been  printed  in  ITALIC  type.  Wherever  ROMAN  type  occurs,  these  words  appear  in 

Britten  and  are  used  here  in  order  to  collate  the  reference  with  his  text. 


RICHARD  STREET,  at  ye  Dial  &  Two 
Crowns,  over  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in 
Fleet  street.  (T.C.)  1720.  [B.  records  him  in 
Shoe  lane.  1687-17 15.] 

—  STUBBS.  Kegworth  [Derby],  c.  1820.  (W.P.) 
NATHANIEL  STYLE,  at  the  Dial,  in  Wood 

Street,  Cheapside,  1742.  (H-P.) 
JOSEPH  SUTTON,  at  the  Acorn,  in  New 

street,  near  Covent  Garden.  1754-84.  (T.C.) 
JASPER  TAYLOR,  at  the  Dial  &  Sun,  next 

Barnard's  Inn,  Holborn,  1748.  (D.A.,  14th 

Dec,  1748.)  [B.  records  Jasper  Taylor  in 

Gray's  Inn,  1685-94.] 
JOHN  TAYLOR,  at  the  Golden  Cup,  against 

Southampton  street,  in  the  Strand.  (T.C.)  (D.A., 

17th  June,  1740.) 
JOHN  TAYLOR,  Stall  street,  Bath,  1730-37. 

(B.C.)  [B.  does  not  record  him  before  1770.] 
JOHN  THOMASSON,  at  ye  Golden  Cup  & 

Key.  in  Fenchurch  street.  1755.  (T.C.) 

—  THOMPSON,  at  the  Dial  &  Crown,  in  St. 
Ann's  lane,  near  Alder sgate,  c.  1760.  (T.C.) 

G.  P.  TODE,  No.  248  Regent  Street,  c.  i860. 
(T.C.) 

—  TOLPUTT  (from  London),  Portsmouth 
Common,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 

E.  TOPHAM,  Castlebar  [Co.  Mayo],  c.  1790. 
(W.P.) 

DANIEL  TOR  IN,  Middle  Moorfields,  1747. 
(D.A.,  27th  July,  1747.)  [B.  records  him  at 
Hoxton  square  in  1766.] 

TORIN  &  FONTAINE,  Middle  Moorfields, 
1761.  (Clock  in  V.  &  A.  Museum.) 

SAMUEL  TOULMIN,  (1)  at  the  Dial  & 
Crown,  near  Hungerford  Market  in  the  Strand, 
c.  1750.  (T.C.)  (2)  At  the  Dial  in  Burleigh 
street,  near  Exeter  Change  in  the  Strand,  c. 
1760.  (T.C.)  [The  first-mentioned  trade-card 
gives  him  as  a  silver  cockspur  maker  (cf.  Con- 
noisski  k,  xlvii.  p.  187).  15.  gives  him  at  No. 
27  Strand.  1765-83.] 

!'  )IIN  rOWNSEND,  successor  to  PHILLIPS 
GARDEN  (q.v.),  at  the  Golden  Lion,  on  the 


North  side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1762-68. 
(T.C.)  (D.A.,  23rd  Sep..  1762.) 
ANTHONY  TREGENT,  enameller,  at  the  Dial 
in  Denmark  Street,  St.  Giles's,  1759.  (P. A., 
10th  Jan.,  1759.)  [B.  records  a  clock  by 
James  Tregent  with  Battersea  enamel  face.] 

—  TRIGGS,  High  street,  Guildford,  c.  i860. 
(W.P.) 

TURNER  &  BONNER,  No.  10  Wyre  Street, 
Colchester,  c.  i860.  (W.P.) 

—  TYLER,  at  the  Dial,  against  Exeter  Exchange, 
in  the  Strand,  1715.  (P.,  22nd  Oct.,  1715.) 

-  UPJOHN,  opposite  the  Castle,  New  Brent- 
ford, 1835.  (W.P.)  [B.  gives  T.  J.  Upjohn 
of  Brentford  in  18 10.] 

JOHN  VALENTINE,  at  the  Dial,  Stratford. 
(T.C.) 

JOSEPH  VEALE  [?  Soho]  (CR.)  1729. 

MARIE  ANNE  VIET  &  THOMAS  MIT- 
CHELL, at  ye  sign  of  ye  Dial  &  King's 
Arms,  on  Cornhill  near  ye  Royal  Exchange, 
1742.  (T.C.)  [B.  gives  Robert  Mitchell  & 
Viet.  Cornhill,  1768.] 

CHARLES  EDWARD  VINER,  No.  31,  Red 
Lion  street,  Clerkenwell,  c.  1820.  (T.C.)  [B. 
gives  him  at  other  addresses.] 

-  VITU  (see  GAUCHERON),  at  the  Dial  in 
Tower  street,  near  Seven  Dials,  before  1760. 
(T.C.) 

THOMAS   WAGSTAFFE,  (1)  Carey  lane, 

near  Goldsmiths  Hall.  London,  c.  1780.  (W.P.) 

(2)  No.  33  Gracechurch  street,  c.  1790. 
JOHN  WAIT,  at  ye  sign  of  ye  Dial,  against 

Gun  Dock  Yard  in  Wapping,  c.  1760.  (W.P.) 
THOMAS  W ALDER,  Arundel,  Sussex,  c.  1790. 

(W.P.) 

ROBERT  WALLER,  No.  24,  Russell  Court, 
Covent  Garden,  c.  1850.  (T.C.) 

ANTHONY  WALRAVEN.  Apprenticed  to 
Thomas  Tompion,  1699.  Executed  at  Tyburn  for 
counterfeiting,  1724.  (D.J.,  28th  Aug.,  1724.) 

J.  WARREN,  Ixworth  [Suffolk],  c.  1790.  (W.P.) 

JOHN  WAS  HBO  URN,  at  the  Sun  &Dial,  West- 


gate  street,  Gloucester,  17 — .  (T.C.)  [B.  gives 
George  Washbourn,  Gloucester,  1770.] 

WILLIAM  WATSON,  Poplar,  c.  1800.  (T.C.) 
[B.  gives  him  at  other  addresses,  1820-42.] 

JOHN  WI ELAND,  No.  28  Penton  Row, 
Walworth  (W.P.)  c.  1790.  [B.  gives: 
Frederick  Wieland,  Walworth,  1835-42.] 

—  WILCOCK,  at  the  Dial,  in  the  Minories, 
1695-99.  (A.M.,  23rd  Feb.,  i6c)$.) 

STEPHEN  WILLS,  Chippenham,  c.  1850. 
(W.P.) 

I.  WILSON,  East  street,  Chichester,  1839.  (W.P.) 

—  WINN,  Alresford,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 
WINTER  &  CO.,  No.  4  Broad  street,  Blooms- 
bury,  c.  1820.  (T.C.) 

—  WITHERS  (late  KNIGHT  &  WITHERS), 
St.  Augustine's  Back,  between  the  Draw  and 
Stone  Bridges,  Bristol,  c.  1820.  (W.P.) 

GEORGE  WOOD,  Bridge  Street,  Bath,  1791  >2; 
19,  Orange  Grove,  Bath,  1800.  (B.D.) 

—  WOODS,  at  the  Dial  &  Three  Crowns, 
Lower  end  of  the  Haymarket,  1720.  (D.C.,  5U1 
July,  1720.) 

—  WOODWARD,  Middle  street,  Gosport,  c. 
1810.  (W.P.) 

MAJOR    WOOLHEAD,    at   the    Dial  in 

Leadenhall   street,  1747.   (L.E.P.,  1st  Oct., 

1747.)  [B.  records  him  'in  London,'  1780.] 
WILLIAM  WRENCH,  at  the  Crown  &  Dial,  in 

Holborn,  1728.  (D.J.,  13th  Feb.,  1728.) 
JOHN  WRIGHT,  Rushden  [Northants  ?],  c. 

1700.  (N.Q,.,  4th  Nov.,  1882.) 
PAUL  WRIGHT  (successor  to  Edward  Smith),  at 

the  Parrot   &  Pearl,  No.  12,  Foster  lane, 

Cheapside,  1771.  (T.C.) 
WRIGHT  &  SELLON,  at  the  Dial  &  Three 

Crowns,   in  the  Borough,   Southwark,  1749. 

(D.A.,  4th  Feb.,  1749.)  [B.  records  them, 

apparently  in  Duke  Street,  St.  Martin's 

lane,  in  1769.] 
WALTER  YONGE  (late  Yonge  &  Son),  No. 

156  Strand,  c.  1850.  (T.C.)  [B.  gives  him  at 

No.  171  Strand,  1850-54.] 


The  few  additional  names  hereunder  have  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Charles  Beard. 


•K.    ],'/,  Jon.   Hexagonal  flat-topped 
table  clock    f  brass,  with  openings  in  each 
face  witli    la  >  1  overs,  mounted  on  winged 
claw  fei  1  Silvered  dial.  C.  1610.  Similar  to 
Britten,  Fig.  \      edition  1932. 
Britten    itea  a  '  lock  of  this  type  by  Ledeur 
London,  and  a  crystal  watch  in  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  collection  by  R.  Ledeur.  The  name 
Ledeur  for  anything  like  it)  is  unrecorded  in 
the  Denizations  published  by  the  Huguenot 
Society,  vol.  8.  Ledeirk  would  appear  to  be  a 
variant  of  Ledewke,  Ledwke,  Leduck,  or 
Lcduc,  several  aliens  bearing  this  name  being 
registered  between  1560  and  1620. 

Britten's  Lcrli  ui  is  probably  a  mis-reading  of 
I^edeirk,  'LedeirK'  being  read  as  'LedeuR.' 
Thomas    Sadler,    Berkhamstcd.  Long-case 
clock  about  1740,  in  case  of  blue  lacquer 


with  gilt  chinoiserie  decoration.  Chimes, 
day  of  the  week,  month  and  state  of  the 
moon. 

I  suggest  that  Sir  Ambrose  also  includes 
names  of  clockmakers  in  the  Returns  of  Aliens 
published  by  Huguenot  Society,  and  Deniza- 
tions; one  is  included  incorrectly  in  Britten, 
and  this  might  be  corrected. 
Britten  gives  John  De  Molym,  keeper  of  Dul- 
wich  College  clock  in  1 553.  He  was  Jean  De- 
molyn,  native  of  Normandy,  denized  1544, 
when  resident  15 years  in  England. 
Sebastian  le  Sene,  Frenchman,  City  of  Lon- 
don, denized  1541. 
Nicholas  Oursian,  denization  1541  (given  by 
Wm.  Page  in  introduction  of  Denizations  as 
'Oursiau'),  clockmaker  to  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, probably  the  maker  of  the  Hampton 


Court  clock,  stated  by  Britten  to  have  been 
Nicholas  Cratzer. 
Peter  Mare 

Dedie  Collo  All  French  clockmakers 

Charles  Durrant         denized  in  1544  when 
John  Brisbrough         working  on  the  Nor- 
Robert  Lamberd        wich  clock. 
Matthew  Bachlatt 

John  Votier,  of  Rouen,  denized  1544,  resident 
here  then  12  years. 

Giles  Vangande,  St.  Martins  le  Grand,  a  Low 
Countryman  here  in  1585,  denized  20 
Eliz.  (Returns  of  Aliens,  II,  391.)  Given  in- 
correctly by  Page  as  'Giles  Vangaland' 
(Introduction). 

Francis  Roian,  Blackfriars,  here  in  1583,  and 
then  in  residence  as  denizen  7  years.  (Re- 
turns of  Aliens,  II,  357.) 
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THE   ROYAL   ACADEMY,  1944 

REVIEWED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


SALUTE  TO  THE  NEW  P.R.A. 

IN  congratulating  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Munnings,  as  we  all  do,  on  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  we  feel  sure  we 
have  our  readers  with  us  when  we  say  that  the  choice  is  as  wise 
and  as  happy  a  one  as  could  have  been  made.  Mr.  Munnings  has  that 
forthright  nature  and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  everything  he  does  that 
appeal  to  all  classes  of  Englishmen.  As  a  man  of  affairs,  of  versatile 
genius,  he  is  a  capable  administrator,  possessed  of  a  spirit  that  does 
not  fear  to  speak  its  mind.  And  he  is  first  of  living  sporting  painters  in 
a  country  devoted  to  sport,  so  to  speak,  from  its  cradle.  In  this  time 
of  warring  factions  and  malign  influences  that  have  done  so  much 
to  bring  the  arts  into  disrepute,  his  colleagues  will  rejoice  in  his  sane 
and  energetic  leadership. 


THE  PRESENT  EXHIBITION 

WHATEVER  its  detractors  may  say  or  malice  invent,  taken  by 
and  large,  the  Royal  Academy  still  holds  the  field  against  all 
comers.  No  art  event  in  the  year  is  more  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
or  more  hotly  discussed.  The  malcontents  seize  upon  it  to  cover  it 
with  abuse,  but  this  is  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  its  power.  It,  too, 
has  a  way  of  absorbing  all  the  best  of  the  contending  elements  into  its 
own  ranks,  as  witness  the  elections  of  the  past  few  years.  None  can 
fairly  say  that  youth  and  talent  do  not  get  their  chance,  as  the  dis- 
gruntled claim  when  their  own  chosen  candidates  have  been  passed 
over  or  their  proffered  suggestions  ignored.  This  attitude  is  an  acute 
form  of  vanity,  an  assumption  of  superior  taste  from  which  our  high- 
brows suffer.  It  infects  those  feeble  folk  who  are  for  ever  clamouring 
for  'sweeping  reforms,'  we  suppose  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  always 
'agin  the  Government,'  in  whatever  camp  they  find  themselves. 
The  President's  own  contributions,  seven  in  number,  are  small-scale 


START  AT  NEWMARKET  :  BY  A.  J.  MUNNINGS,  P.R.A.,  SHOWN  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION  THIS  YEAR 


works,  racing  and  hunting  incidents  and  land-  and  river-scapes  evinc- 
ing all  his  accustomed  confidence  and  mastery.  The  Exmoor  Landscape, 
over  which  darkness  is  descending,  handled  with  a  sweeping  brush, 
shows  him  in  a  less  familiar  mood.  Fewer  pictures  of  bombed  areas 
are  on  view  than  last  year,  but  these  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  many  important  works  painted  for  the  Nation's  War  Records. 
These  show,  in  place  of  the  enemy's  destruction,  the  country  at  work 
and  vigorously  hitting  back.  The  most  striking  and  the  largest  in  scale 
is  Dame  Laura  Knight's  oil-painting  Take-off.  An  immense  water- 
colour,  Bomber  Construction  (not  painted  for  these  records),  of  extra- 
ordinary intricacy  of  detail  and  splendid  drawing,  bears  astonishing 
witness  to  this  lady's  physical  powers,  to  say  nothing  of  her  capacity. 
Her  control  of  the  design,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  com- 
plicated, never  for  a  moment  eluded  her;  everything  in  this  vast  per- 
spective falls  into  its  right  place.  It  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force.  With 
Take-off.  impressive  as  it  is,  powerfully  painted  and  even  dramatic, 
she  has  not  been  so  completely  successful.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  elongated 
proportions  of  the  figures  and  a  certain  diffusion  of  interest,  the  pic- 
ture holds  us.  W  .T.  Monnington  has  busied  himself  also  with  air  war- 
fare, in  a  series  of  thrilling  skyscapes,  all  sorts  of  cirro-cumulus  and  other 
cloud  combinations,  associated  with  mechanical  power  in  planes  of 
different  types.  These  are  very  suggestive  designs  in  new  fields  and 
are  imbued  with  a  sense  of  speed  and  immensity.  Of  the  several  efforts 
of  Charles  Cundall,  the  two  most  important  are  Aircraft  Carrier  and 
W.A.A.F.  Mechanics,  the  latter  being  of  particular  excellence.  Richard 
Eurich,  also  occupied  among  other  themes  with  War  Records,  is  at 
his  most  engaging  with  his  painted  thriller,  Night  Raid,  1941.  Certainly 
modern  warfare  has  provided  artists  with  new  and  hitherto  undreamt 
material.  Those  who  have  witnessed  these  infernal  melodramas  with 
their  own  eyes  will  agree  that  no  effort  of  the  imagination  can  surpass 
the  monstrous  realities. 

Of  two  new  portraits  of  H.M.  The  Qjteen,  by  Gerald  Kelly,  who  has 
now  completed  several,  the  more  satisfactory  to  our  eyes  is  that  indi- 
cated as  No.  vii  (in  Room  II). 
They  lose  nothing  of  majesty  by 
reason  of  their  small  scale.  Their 
unfaltering  precision  and  neatness 
of  execution  place  them  some- 
where near  similar  portraits  of 
Royalties  by  Zoffany.  James 
Gunn's  half-length  seated  of  H.M. 
The  King,  though  good  as  a  like- 
ness, has  such  a  band-box  smart- 
ness about  it  as  to  make  the  au- 
gust sitter  a  creature  almost  'too 
bright  and  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food'  ;  a  little  too 
inhumanly  remote  from  his 
lowly  subjects.  The  same  artist's 
portrait  of  Pauline  in  the  Yellow 
Dress,  greatly  accomplished 
though  it  is,  also  has  a  touch  of 
ultra-fashionable  smartness  that 
keeps  it  somewhat  aloof.  More 
life-blood  flows  through  T.  C. 
Dugdale's  vigorous  present- 
ments of  King  Haakon  VI I  of  Nor- 
way, of  J.  A.  Hall,  Esq.  Yorkshire 
Miners'  Leader),  of  Sir  Walker 
Lamb,  of  the  vivacious  Prudence 
Neill,  and  the  particularly  sym- 
pathetic portrait  of  The  Late 
George    Henry,    R.A.,    which  is 
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fraught  with  a  certain  affectionate  pathos.  The  last-named  sitter  is 
also  represented  in  the  present  Academy  by  seven  posthumous  ex- 
hibits of  his  own.  Another  extremely  sympathetic  portrait,  also  a  post- 
humous exhibit,  is  one  of  The  Artist's  Mother,  by  Mark  Gertler.  This 
work  joins  several  well-chosen  canvases  which  have  been  purchased 
from  the  present  exhibition  under  the  terms  of  the  Ghantrey  Bequest, 
no  fewer  than  seven  being  hung  in  Room  I.  In  the  same  category  of 
portrait-painters  comes  Arnold  Mason,  whose  unaffected  simplicity 
and  lack  of  self-conscious  striving  for  sensation — as  exemplified  par- 
ticularly in  A  Refugee  and  The  Lady  Ashbourne — make  an  unfailing 
appeal.  Two  very  characteristic  portraits  of  eminent  soldiers  by  Henry 
Lamb,  are  those  of  Lt.-Gen.  le  Chevalier  Van  Strydonck  de  Burkel  and 
Maj.-Gen.  R.  F.  E.  M'hittaker,  the  latter  being  particularly  arresting 
for  its  lifelike  expression.  A  touch  of  'whimsy'  enlivens  the  mind  of 
Alfred  R.  Thomson  and  seems  inherent  in  his  make-up.  Occasionally 
he  sees  through  his  subject  and  is  half-tempted  towards  caricature. 
In  fact,  he  possesses  a  formidable  gift  in  this  direction,  though  he  is 
able  to  repress  it.  May  we  hint  that  this  recurred  to  us  in  looking  at 
his  portrait  of  R.  Coppock,  Esq.?  This  humour  is  given  freer  rein  in 
the  artist's  subject  picture.  Going  to  be  Decorated.  Bomber  Command.  In 
his  grim  hospital  subject  Grafting  an  Eyelid,  however,  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  it.  George  Belcher,  one  of  our  brightest  purveyors  of 
whimsies,  has  given  us  an  unsparing  Self-Portrait,  and  incidentally,  a 
group  of  brilliant  'still-lifes'  of  flowers  and  'fish  with  glittering  scales.' 
As  to  the  two  portraits  in  oil  sent  by  Augustus  John  this  year,  General 
Sir  Bernard  Montgomery  and  Dr.  H.  H.  E.  Craster,  Bodlefs  Librarian,  we 
can  find  little  to  commend  in  them. 

Russell  Flint's  figure  fantasies,  mainly  in  Franco-Spanish  mas- 
querade, suggest  the  artist's  nostalgia  for  those  now  sealed-off  Medi- 
terannean  provinces  he  loves  so  well.  What  matter  if  they  are  made 
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at  Campden  Hill  ?  His  costume  piece,  Reading  a  Play  at  Peel  Cottage,  is 
an  admirable  example  of  his  skill  in  compositional  balance  and  colour 
arrangement,  while  his  technique  is  as  accomplished  as  ever.  The 
Scales,  if  less  elaborate,  is  still  more  typical  and  even  more  charming. 
In  a  well-ordered  composition  of  three  figures  and  a  white  horse  in  a 
'classical'  landscape,  Flight-Lieut.  K.  A.  England,  Mrs.  England  and  Miss 
Loveday  England,  we  discover  another  nostalgia.  Its  painter,  A.  K. 
Lawrence,  is  haunted,  it  seems,  by  memories  of  quattrocento  Florence 
which  conjure  up  the  golden  age  of  Fra  Angelico  and  Gozzoli.  In  its 
pageantry  of  reds  and  blues,  irresistibly  we  are  led  to  think  of  these 
masters.  It  is  very  knowing  and  very  sophisticated  art.  A  charming 
little  reclining  nude,  Helen,  by  the  same  cunning  hand,  free  of  brush 
and  pure  in  colour,  is  one  of  those  exercises  in  which  the  genuine  artist 
delights.  A  word  may  be  said  here  for  the  delicate  colour  schemes 
of  Edward  Le  Bas,  whose  palette  has  a  bouquet  and  a  bloom  entirely 
personal,  based  on  the  key  of  blue. 

Tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  remarkable  vitality  of  two  or  three 
veteran  artists.  Stanhope  Forbes,  who  was  born  in  1857,  sends,  be- 
sides an  able  portrait,  an  open-air  scene,  Causewayhead,  Penzance,  1943, 
that  is  a  matter  for  wonder,  so  fresh  and  clear-sighted  it  is;  and  Lucian 
Pissarro,  in  his  82nd  year  and  the  last  of  the  'Impressionists,'  has  pro- 
duced in  Ivy  Cottage,  Coldharbour,  a  work  up  to  his  finest  standards,  the 
luminous  glow  on  fresh-fallen  snow  bearing  eloquent  witness  to  per- 
cipient eyes  and  a  perfectly  controlled  hand.  This  latter  work,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  has  been  included  in  the  Ghantrey  Bequest  purchases. 
Another  example  of  perennial  vigour  is  H.  A.  Olivier,  who  has  sent 
two  convincing  evidences  of  Bomber  Gommand's  activities  in  1943. 
Both  show  'interiors'  of  secret  quarters  with  'high-ups'  intent  on  the 
job  of  pulverizing  the  enemy,  Laying  on  the  Target  and  Bomber  Com- 
mand Conference.  So  firm  of  touch  are  these,  and  well  put  together,  that 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  identical  name  was  included 
in  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue  as  far  back  as  1881. 

The  London  Ganal  scenes,  which  have  long  been  one 
of  Algernon  Newton's  particular  preserves,  continue  to 
appear  in  welcome  succession.  As  he  takes  us  on  the 
journey  through  them,  we  are  reminded  that  these  too  are 
national  records  which  should  be  of  great  value  to  future 
generations.  Faithful  and  exact  in  representation,  they  are 
also  invested  with  a  brooding  sense  of  mystery,  stagnation 
and  decay.  In  contemplating  these  dreary  solitudes,  we 
can  hardly  realize  that  the  screen-like  houses  hide  a  teem- 
ing population.  The  London  Sunset,  a  comparatively  cheer- 
ful example  which  we  reproduce  on  next  page,  is  to  be 
deposited  as  the  artist's  Diploma  work. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  landscape,  Reginald  Brundrit 
maintains  his  superiority  against  all  challengers.  Though 
his  canvases  are  not  of  ambitious  dimensions,  they  are  the 
more  suited  to  our  modest  dwellings,  and  the  more  com- 
panionable to  live  with.  He  paints  with  a  most  compre- 
hensive brush,  which  expresses  exactly  what  he  wishes, 
having  evolved  a  technique  perfectly  attuned  to  those 
moorland  subjects  and  uncultivated  wastes  now  so  rapidly 
diminishing  in  our  island.  If  anyone  wants  a  portrait  of 
Yorkshire,  let  him  go  to  Brundrit.  He  has  captured  her 
physical  expression,  her  contours,  complexion  and  mood. 
He  is  the  Gonstable  of  Yorkshire.  A  different  vision  pos- 
sesses James  Bateman.  Compared  with  the  foregoing,  he 
is  more  insistent  on  design.  Ploughing  the  Downs  is  almost 
map-like  in  its  treatment.  Open  country  seems  to  appeal 
to  him  less  than  the  lay-out  of  the  farmyard  and  of  culti- 
vated enclosures.  Sir  Walter  Russell's  contributions  this 
year,  of  East  Anglian  coasts,  or  river  scenes  with  yachts 
and  other  small  craft  in  the  offing,  are  as  accomplished  as 
ever,  noteworthy  in  their  subtlety  of  atmosphere.  Of  the 
three  astonishing  tempera  paintings  of  Eliot  Hodgkin.  one 
depicts  a  Ram's  Skull  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  another  A  Solitary 
Boot,  and  all  three  may  be  called  super-meticulous  in 
detail.  What  are  we  to  say  of  a  man  who  literally  attempts 
to  paint  the  sand  grain  by  grain  ? 

Copyrights  of  pictures  reserved  for  artists  or  owners. 
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WE  make  no  apology  for  harking 
back  to  an  issue  raised  in  Parlia- 
ment and  Press  a  few  months 
ago,  in  which  by  force  of  circumstances  we 
were  precluded  from  taking  part.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Captain  Graham  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  'whether  in  view  of  the 
"poor  quality  and  debasing  effect"  evinced 
at  the  exhibitions  provided  by  C.E.M.A.  its 
annual  grant  from  the  Treasury  of  £100,000 
could  not  be  reduced  or  confined  to  its  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  activities.'  The  question 
was  followed  by  a  letter  to  The  Times  of 
March  1  ith,  signed  by  twelve  distinguished 
painters,  associating  themselves  with  Capt. 
Graham's  view  and  drawing  attention  to 
'the  baleful  influence  of  what  is  known  as 
"modernistic"  art,'  describing  it  as  'a  sub- 
versive movement  which,  with  its  several 
'isms  has  been  for  many  years  endeavouring 
to  undermine  the  traditional  glories  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  thus  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards of  artistic  ideas  and  the  technical  per- 
formance.' Among  the  signatories  was  the 
new  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Quite  naturally  the  letter  brought  a  reply  within  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  from  Lord  Keynes  himself,  the  chairman  of  C.E.M.A.,  in 
an  interesting  but  somewhat  long-winded  defence  of  the  Council's 
activities.  Lord  Keynes  rightly  complained  that  The  Times  'corres- 
pondents do  not  particularize  which  of  the  exhibitions  was  more  es- 
pecially responsible  in  theii  judgment  for  degrading  the  public  taste.' 
It  seems  a  pity  that  the  offending  displays  were  not  specifically  men- 
tioned so  that  no  possibility  of  doubt  could  arise,  and  that  the  more 
laudable  efforts  mentioned  by  Lord  Keynes  might  be  exempted  from 
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the  charge  made  against  some  of  the  others. 

That  there  was  some  cause  for  censure  nevertheless  seems  to  have 
dawned  on  his  lordship's  mind,  since  he  goes  on  to  say,  'It  is  probably 
oneof  these  selections  (work  by  contemporary  artists)  which  has  called 
down  the  wrath  of  your  correspondents'  and  continues,  'They  do  not 
explain  whether  it  is  their  wish  that  no  contemporary  pictures  should 
be  circulated  or  only  those  of  a  particular  school.  The  latter  sugges- 
tion would  be  unworthy  of  the  freedom  and  comradeship  of  art,  be- 
sides being,  in  the  light  of  the  past  history  of  taste,  vain  and  childish.' 
Surely  this  is  doubly  begging  the  question,  since  the  signatories  of 
The  Times  letter  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  explain  something  that  had  never  en- 
tered their  heads.  Their  sole  desire  is  that 
'subversive  movements'  should  be  sup- 
pressed instead  of  encouraged,  and  what 
these  are  has  been  patent  to  all  eyes  for 
many  sad  years. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  plead  'catholicity'  in 
lieu  of  discrimination,  but  the  propagation 
of  degrading  elements  cannot  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  'allowing  every  form  of  serious 
endeavour  its  opportunity.'  And  to  give 
the  works  of  'artistic  pretenders'  (to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells)  an  equal 
chance  with  those  of  known  competents,  is 
to  confess  complete  inability  to  recognise 
the  difference  between  good  work  and  bad. 
When  men  of  high  standing,  of  knowledge 
of  their  craft  and  of  proved  capacity  are 
moved  to  protest,  there  must  be  some  justi- 
fication for  it.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Lord 
Keynes  is  an  excellent  chairman,  but  we 
are  tempted  to  wonder  what  a  professional 
economist  is  doing  as  prime  administrator 
in  such  a  galley,  having  had,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  no  serious  training  in  the  arts 
academy  exhibition       of  painting  and  sculpture  whatever. 
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THE  OBSERVER  REFUSES  BATTLE 

SOMETHING  more  emerged.  The  writer  of  the  'Art'  notes  in 
The  Observer  of  March  1 9th,  Mr.  Osbert  Lancaster,  whose  ire  was 
roused  by  The  Times  protest,  went  so  far  as  to  attack  the  personal  in- 
tegrity  of  the  signatories  in  an  article  stigmatizing  their  action  as 
most  ungenerous  and  crassly  stupid'  and  referring  to  the  question  in 
the  House  as  'asinine.'  His  indignation  must  have  got  the  better  of 
his  judgment,  since  he  jumped  to  the  mistaken  conclusion  that  the 
letter  was  a  concerted  but  veiled  attack  on  youthful  effort  and  on  all 
phases  oi  mo  lern  art.  Here  we  may  remark  that  never  have  young 
artists  received  so  much  help  and  sympathy  as  now.  It  is  probable 
that  va  v  I.  eople  realize  how  large  a  number  of  them  receive  their 
training  mainly  a  t  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  that  there  is  among 
them  actually  an  immense  overplus  of  unwanted  and  unemployable 
practitioners.  Mr.  Lancaster's  article  had  so  much  of  the  suggestio 
thai  we  penned  a  reply  to  it,  though  with  small 
expectation  of  seeing  it  in  The  Observer's  columns,  and  in  sending  it, 
we  mentioned  as  much. 

However,  the  editor  acknowledged  our  letter,  refusing  battle  in  the 
most  courteous  terms,  and  an  equally  courteous  reply  was  received 
from  Lord  Astor,  the  proprietor,  to  whom  a  copy  of  it  was  sent.  Our 
comments  on  Mr.  Lancaster's  lucubrations,  we  feel  should  not  go  un- 
published, and  here  they  are,  verbatim.  The  quotations  are  in  the  pre- 
cise words  used  by  Mr.  Lancaster. 

'The  farceur  who  writes  the  "Art"  column  for  The  Observer  has 


given  vent  to  an  explosion  of  indignation  based  on  an  entire  mis- 
understanding of  the  protest  raised  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
artists  in  The  Times  against  certain  objectionable  manifestations 
of  modern  art.  Such  expressions  as  "ungenerous  and  crassly 
stupid"  have  a  way  of  recoiling  on  the  author  of  them.  For  the 
writer's  misunderstanding  of  the  issue  must  be  either  deliberate  or 
"crassly  stupid."  His  choice  phrase  "an  additional  flavour  of  the 
asinine"  may  tickle  those  whose  long  ears  must  make  up  to  them 
for  their  lack  of  vision.  But  he  has  completely  missed  the  point. 

'There  is  no  movement  existing  in  "a  certain  influential  clique 
of  painters"  to  stifle  the  honest  endeavours  of  the  young  artists. 
Provided  they  are  genuine  and  based  on  serious  study,  backed 
by  natural  aptitude,  they  receive  every  encouragement.  More 
indeed  than  at'any  time  in  our  history.  Originality  of  outlook  is 
not  banned  anywhere.  To  imply  that  there  is  a  cabal  against  the 
"younger  painters"  on  account  of  "vested  interests"  is  to  make 
the  grave  charge  of  dishonesty  of  purpose  against  men  of  un- 
questioned integrity. 

'The  writer  even  tries  to  wish  on  to  them  a  saying  of  his  own, 
"To  us  all  modern  art  stinks,"  which  he  considers  a  perfectly  fair 
and  justifiable  expression  of  opinion,  and  since  such  a  thought 
never  entered  their  heads,  tries  to  alleviate  his  disappointment 
by  saying  "they  went  much  further  and  alleged  that  it  had  some 
strange  debasing  influence  which  it  was  the  deliberate  policy  of 
C.E.M.A.  and  other  occult  forces  to  foster."  Why  G.E.M.A. 
should  be  classified  as  an  occult  force  is  not  explained. 

'What  the  protestants  did  was  expressly  to  condemn  a  certain 
phase  of  modern  art.  The  poison  that  exists  in  so  much  paint  and 
canvas  to-day  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  eyes  and  sensibilities, 
and  far  from  earning  "growing  popularity"  as  the  writer  thinks, 
it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  the  public  loathe  it. 

'It  is  to  the  loud  and  lavish  praise  given  by  undiscerning 
writers  and  pseudo-critics  to  incompetently  executed  rubbish 
that  outrages  all  human  sensibilities  and  that  violates  all  de- 
cency, that  the  spreading  of  this  mischief  is  due.  Many  are  grate- 
ful that  at  long  last  steps  are  being  taken  "in  influential  quarters" 
to  stamp  it  out,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  others  will 
join  in  the  protest. 

'The  writers  of  The  Times  letter  are  by  no  means  jealous  of  their 
younger  brethren.  They  are  jealous  solely  for  the  integrity  of 
their  craft  and  for  the  wholesome  purpose  of  art.  They  wish  to 
see  it  cleansed  of  the  foulness  that  besmirches  it.  That  hackneyed 
fetish  freedom  of  expression,  now  interpreted  as  freedom  from  the 
laborious  business  of  learning  a  difficult  craft,  has  become  a  by- 
word for  unbridled  licence.  To  invoke  Nazi  doctrine  in  support 
of  his  argument  as  Mr.  Lancaster  does  and  to  infer  that  a  protest 
is  not  valid  because  it  is  not  new  touches  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Hitler  and  his  thugs  indulge  in  a  perfect  orgy  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression in  their  neighbours'  territories,  with  what  disastrous  re- 
sults the  world  knows  to  its  cost,  and  it  is  often  quite  necessary  to 
reiterate  truths. 

"Since  Mr.  Lancaster  objects  to  things  that  are  not  "new"  he 
may  be  informed  that  his  cheap  jibe  at  the  new  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  current  many  years  ago. 

'It  is  astonishing  how.  when  one  revolts  at  the  pernicious  stuff 
offered  to  us,  those  who  have  already  swallowed  the  poison  foam 
at  the  mouth.  None  may  criticise,  it  would  seem,  save  those 
eunuchs  of  the  arts  the  critics.  But  creative  painters,  men  of 
eminence  in  their  art,  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  know  some- 
thing of  their  own  business.  As  M.  Vollard  caustically  remarked, 
"Writers  are  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  the  legitimate 
judges  of  painting  and  certainly  it  seems  as  if  they  assume  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  do  so  without  having  any  qualifications  what- 
ever." For  such  a  one  to  take  to  task  men  of  high  authority  in 
their  own  profession  and  to  lecture  them  upon  their  duty  is  both 
presumptuous  and  impertinent. 

'A  more  illogical  and  self-damning  indictment  I  have  never 
read. 

H.  Granville  Fell, 

'Editor,  The  Connoisseur.' 
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THESE  things  need  to  be  said.  Though  be- 
sides active  evil,  there  is  public  apathy  to 
contend  against,  we  do  not  lose  faith.  There  are 
many  with  us  who  deplore  this  turning  away 
from  the  light,  and  are  only  looking  for  guidance 
and  the  opportunity  to  become  vocal.  But  the 
Press  to-day  rarely  lends  itself  to  this  important 
cause  and  unhappily  a  certain  section  of  it  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  enemy.  Downright  bad  and 
incompetent  work  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  our 
galleries  is  greeted  with  such  preposterous  adula- 
tion as  makes  all  reasonable  persons  rub  their 
eyes.  Books  have  been  filled  (and  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office)  with  stuff  both  demoralizing 
and  deadly  in  intent,  and  void  of  even  the  saving 
graces  of  craft  and  technique.  Much  of  this  per- 
nicious stuff  is  of  foreign  origin  and  fostered  un- 
der foreign  influences.  The  amount  of  sophistry 
and  cunning  employed  in  propagating  this  mat- 
erial by  its  advocates  in  the  Press  and  on  the 
platform,  and  by  persons  commercially  inter- 
ested in  it,  is  astounding.  These  are  no  wild  state- 
ments, since  we  hold  all  the  proofs  and  the  evid- 
ence is  before  all  men's  eyes.  If  good  and  evil  are 
to  be  held  matters  only  for  freedom  of  choice  instead  of  conscience, 
where  shall  poor  humanity  stand?  Nor  must  one  take  the  easy  path  of 
toleration.  Standards,  from  which  there  can  be  no  deviation,  have 
been  set  for  all  time. 


LAMPS  IN  THE  DARKNESS 

ONE  such  lead  as  we  have  been  waiting  for  is  provided  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Noyes'  scathing  book  The  Edge  of  the  Abyss,  which  we 
have  reviewed  in  our  book  columns  on  page  129.  This  powerful  in- 
dictment we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers.  It  should 
arouse  those  unaware  of  the  peril  as  well  as  those  already  on  the 
brink.  Another  is  afforded  by  a  recent  article,  in  The  Studio  for  March 
last,  by  the  Editor,  which  we  have  welcomed  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction and  which  we  heartily  endorse.  He  appeals  to  artists  of  all 
denominations  and  creeds,  in  words  that  have  an  unusual  nobility 
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of  thought  in  these  days,  to  ponder  their  responsibilities  and  to  take 
their  rightful  places  as  'directors  of  public  thought  and  of  public 
standards.'  'Artists,'  he  says,  'are  leaders,  whether  they  desire  leader- 
ship or  abhor  it,  and  leaders  are  responsible  to  those  they  lead,  ines- 
capably and  inexorably.'  And  here  is  another  passage  of  manifest 
truth.  'We  have  suffered  from  a  surfeit  of  ugliness.  Distorted,  gross 
and  ugly  women  unrepresentative  of  the  human  race,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  baser  instincts,  the  conjuring  up  of  the  cesspools  of  the 
mind,  and  the  worship  of  evil  have  leered  at  us  from  exhibition  walls, 
revealing  hopelessness  and  emptiness  of  mind  and  spirit  and  a  lack 
of  faith  in  anything  worth  while.'  And  again,  'In  the  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  of  our  age  we  have  sought  for  novelty  at  all  costs. 
Quality  and  character  have  been  subordinated  to  change,  and  many 
of  our  most  valuable  artists  who  sought  only  to  give  of  their  best  have 
been  neglected,  to  glorify  others  whose  sole  contribution  is  novelty 
and  the  pandering  to  unhealthy  minds.  The  true  values  must  regain 
their  proper  place  and  inspire  mankind  toward  effort  and  progress.' 

The  cross-roads  have  been  reached.  At  this 
critical  hour  we  must  seek  the  right  path  or 
plunge  headlong  into  the  abyss,  from  which 
there  may  be  no  recovery.  Together  with  us,  the 
future  of  France  is  immediately  at  stake,  whether 
she  shall  resume  her  leadership  in  the  fine  arts 
and  humanities,  or  go  down  into  the  darkness  of 
chaos.  For  ourselves  we  are  confident  that  freed 
from  her  martyrdom  of  unexampled  tyranny  and 
oppression,  she  will  excise  the  poisonous  influences 
root  and  branch  which  have  been  sapping  her 
vitals  for  so  long  and  take  up  her  glorious  tradi- 
tions in  restoring  the  arts  to  their  proper  dignity 
as  guide  posts  to  the  higher  civilization.  It  will 
be  difficult,  but  there  can  be  no  half-measures. 


'ADVENTUROUS'  ART 

ANOTHER  cheap  and  silly  gibe  often  dir- 
ected against  competent  painting  and  sculp- 
ture is  that  it  is  'unadventurous'  or  'sal<-.'  Every 
honest  artist  tries  to  give  of  his  best.  Als  ich  kan 
wrote  Jan  Van  Eyck,  and  so  it  has  always  been. 
The  plea  of  adventurousness,  as  an  excuse  for  in- 
expert craftsmanship,  might  as  well  be  applied 
to  similar  aberrations  in  musical  performances 
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or  in  surgical  operations.  Imagine  the  effect  of  an  orchestra,  each 
member  going  on  his  'adventurous'  way,  or  even  a  single  player  des- 
pising a  correct  interpretation  on  the  ground  of  its  being  'safe.'  And 
who  would  trust  his  carcase  in  a  critical  emergency  to  an  adven- 
turous or  unsafe  surgeon  ?  There  is  adventure  enough  and  to  spare 
in  trying  to  accomplish  a  piece  of  work  to  the  best  of  one's  ability. 


A  RECORDING  OF  BRITAIN.  THE  PILGRIM  TRUST  GIFT 

A(  ( )I. LECTION  of  drawings  in  water-colour,  numbering  about 
[,550  by  ninety-five  artists  under  the  Recording  Britain  scheme, 
inaugurated  in  1940  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour's  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  Artists  in  Wartime,  has  been  presented  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  by  The  Pilgrim  Trust.  Some  of  these  have 
been  noted  in  these  columns  already  as  they  were  exhibited  in  suc- 
cessive shows  at  the  National  Gallery.  While  the  bulk  of  the  collection 
will  remain  with  the  Museum,  after  the  war  a  certain  number  will 
be  distributed  on  long  loan  among  appropriate  institutions  through- 
out the  country.  Selections  from  them  have  already  been  circulated 
in  the  provinces  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  cost  of  purchase, 
amounting  to  over  £6,000,  has  been  borne  entirely  by  The  Pilgrim 
Trust.  So  far  thirty-two  English  and  four  Welsh  counties  have  been 
covered. 

A  most  instructive  selection  from  the  whole  has  been  placed  on 
view  in  Room  74  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  the  Spring 
.md  earl)  Summer  months.  This  admirable  scheme,  which  benefits 
alike  artists,  lovers  of  good  water-colour  painting,  and  the  community 
and  post*  ritj  at  large,  who  may  see  here  what  the  face  of  Great  Britain 
looked  like  in  the  war-scarred  years,  takes  us  back  to  an  earlier  age 
when  Sandbv  Hearne,  Turner,  Dayes,  Girtin,  the  Varleys,  Cotman 
and  a  host  of  1  thers  did  precisely  the  same  thing  for  our  great-grand- 
parents. !i  i  ell  I  hat  this  new  collection  should  join  its  forerunners 
in  the  Victoria  md  Albert  Museum,  already  perhaps  the  greatest  re- 
positoi  \  oi  this  kind  of  art  in  existence,  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
no  such  '  nor  valuable  record  of  a  like  nature  exists  in  any 

other  country  in  the  world. 

The  1  ml  of  craftsmanship  is  extraordinarily  high.  It  is  work 
which  lias  ilways  been  congenial  to  English  artists  and  the  result  is  a 
tribute  to  their  competence.  Naturally,  some  aspects  of  the  scene  are 
missing  -airfields,  military  depots  and  encampments,  shipping  and 
railway  centres,  dockyards,  etc.  Such  of  these  as  are  deemed  expe- 
dient to  show  the  public,  are  being  dealt  with  in  their  proper  time  and 
place  by  the  official  war  artists. 

To  be  of  lasting  value,  such  records  should  be  precise;  so-called 
'self-expression'  should  take  a  secondary  part  and  incoherence  should 
have  no  place.  In  a  time  like  the  present,  when  there  is  strife  among 
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the  schools  as  well  as  outside  them,  there 
must  always  be  some  offenders,  upheld  by 
vociferous  partisans.  If  these  'wobbly' 
draughtsmen,  uncertain  of  their  aims,  fail 
in  their  effect  on  the  observer,  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame,  but  fortunately 
they  are  few  and  need  not  here  be  named. 
They  crop  up  in  every  assemblage.  Pos- 
terity will  be  interested  only  in  the  truthful 
portrayal  of  things. 

At  first  sight,  one  or  two  of  this  large  flock 
seem  to  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  depict 
the  sordid  and  commonplace — to  wit,  a 
brickfield,  disused  and  blackened  lime-kilns 
or  some  wreckage  of  peculiar  squalor;  yet 
perhaps  there  is  a  purpose  behind  them. 
Rapid  transformations  arc  taking  place  and 
destruction  is  speeding  up  nature's  decay. 
And,  after  all,  is  anything  within  the  range 
of  visibility  too  trivial  to  be  depicted?  Even 
a  decayed  cabbage-leaf  may  stir  us  deeply 
by  its  beauty.  It  depends  on  the  approach 
and  the  interpretation.  We  need  only  re- 
member how  determined  we  were  to  hang  on  to  every  scrap  of  Eng- 
lish soil  to  defend  its  sacredncss.  Something  of  this  affection  for  the 
soil  has  got  into  these  English  drawings. 

When  things  looked  to  all  outside  this  island  as  desperate  beyond 
hope,  our  faith  and  our  courage  were  inspired  by  this  love  of  country. 
Never  have  we  stood  so  unshakcable.  We  were,  as  we  may  recall, 
cheerful  and  high-hearted  as  we  defied  the  enemy's  worst.  And  that 
worst,  England  remembered.  Every  scar  she  received  she  has  repaid 
with  compound  interest. 

What  is  there,  then,  in  these  pictures  of  our  battle-scarred  land  during 
the  fateful  years,  which  photography  cannot  record  just  as  well?  There 
are  many  things — colour,  warmth  and  tenderness — love  and  life. 
There  may  be  facts,  but  there  is  no  life-fluid  in  machine-made  art. 

The  subjects  cover  a  very  wide  range,  but  the  three  examples  we 
have  chosen  are  fairly  typical  of  the  whole.  Can  one  conceive  a  more 
crazily  beautiful  staircase  than  that  which  H.  S.  Mcrritt  has  drawn 
for  us  with  such  caressing  warmth  in  the  old  Plume  of  Feathers  at 
Salisbury?  Or  is  there  anything  more  romantic  and  'out  of  the  world' 
than  the  Lady  Bridge  over  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  depicted  by  Vincent 
Lines?  This  was  actually  built  by  the  Canal  company  in  1808  as  com- 
pensation to  a  lady  for  the  trespassing  waters  cutting  through  her  pro- 
perty. Stanley  Anderson's  Butter  Cross  and  Town  Hall,  Witney,  Oxon, 
stands  in  the  sunshine  as  rurally  perfect  an  ensemble  as  it  stood  in  the 
days  of  Rowlandson,  who  himself  might  have  drawn  it. 


A  WASHINGTON  LETTER  FOR  SULGRWE 

COINCIDENT  with  Mr.  H.  Clifford-Smith's  article  in  our  pre- 
sent issue  on  recent  acquisitions  at  Sulgrave  Manor,  an  auto- 
graph letter  written  by  George  Washington  in  1759,  when  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  Army,  has  been  purchased  and  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  National  Art- Collections  Fund.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
recalls  the  services  of  the  Virginia  Regiment  of  which  Washington 
was  Colonel,  in  a  spirited  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  'Officers  and  Sol- 
diers' of  his  regiment  to  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  and  to  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  His  Majesty's 
Forces  in  North  America  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's 
'Most  Antient  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia.' 

The  letter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  Dinwiddie  and 
therefore  was  not  received  by  Loudoun,  as  it  was  subsequently  re- 
vised and  amended  by  Washington,  in  council  with  his  officers.  This 
revised  version,  which  is  not  in  Washington's  handwriting  and  is 
couched  in  less  forcible  terms,  is  preserved  among  the  Washington 
Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  letter  now  at  Sulgrave  is  entirely  in  Washington's  own  'pre- 
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cise,  orderly  and  magnificently  clear'  hand.  It 
is  of  four  pages  folio,  dated  March  ioth,  and  joins 
the  seven  other  autograph  letters  of  Washington 
which  arc  framed  and  exhibited  in  the  Inner 
Chamber  of  the  Manor,  together  with  certain 
of  his  personal  possessions  and  a  few  other  relics. 


LESLIE  R.  BADHAM,  R.I.,  R.B.A. 


THE  death  of  Leslie  Badham  through  enemy 
action  in  March  last  brought  a  violent  end 
to  a  fine  personality  and  admirable  artist.  Bad- 
ham  was  the  son  of  Major  R.  Leslie  S.  Badham, 
and  studied  at  South  Kensington  and  the  Slade. 
He  was  a  painter  with  a  poetic  sense  of  scene, 
combined  with  the  keenest  draughtsmanship. 
For  many  years  he  had  made  the  town  where 
he  was  killed  a  field  of  aesthetic  endeavour,  draw- 
ing houses  and  ships  with  that  care  and  feeling 
which  gave  them  a  certain  quality  of  their  own. 
Not  only  did  he  render  many  an  old  street  with 
verisimilitude,  he  had  a  genius  for  suggesting  an 
atmospheric  magic  appropriate  to  times  past. 
This  was  not  the  conventional  or  artificial  re- 
creation of  any  particular  period,  it  was  a  deep 
intuitional  sympathy  for  the  street  itself,  and  for 
the  generations  that  had  lived  in  that  street.  His 
drawings  of  the  town  where  he  dwelt  are  not  only 
comprehensive  records,  they  are  genuine  works 
of  art.  As  for  ships,  Badham  had  a  sailor's  know- 
ledge, and  knew  every  detail  of  sailing  craft.  His  little  studio  contained 
several  models  of  fishing-boats  that  he  had  made  and  rigged  with  his 
own  hands.  His  generous  mind  was  always  at  the  service  of  those  who 
wished  to  know  and  understand  the  beauty  of  things;  and  I  recall  in- 
spiring talks  late  into  the  night  after  the  day's  work  was  done.  It  was 
a  memorable  experience  to  walk  with  Badham,  to  see  his  eyes  light 
up  at  some  aspect  of  the  old  town,  to  hear  his  enthusiastic  comments 
— very  much  to  the  technical  point — but  also  full  of  a  youthful  wonder 
and  pleasure  in  the  things  he  loved.  His  water-colours  at  the  Royal 
Academy  were  a  regular  feature  of  this  section,  and  always  among 
the  most  distinguished  things  there.  Badham  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours. 

The  art  world  has  lost  a  painter  of  singular  integrity  and  courage. 
The  artist's  wife  and  daughter  were  also  killed  in  this  attack. — A.B. 


A  COLOUR-PRINT  AFTER  PATER 

IN  the  Wallace  Collection  are  four  companion  works  by  Jean- 
Baptiste  Pater,  which  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  these  is  the  original  of  the  colour-print,  The  Dance, 
seen  on  our  present  cover.  What  is  of  special  interest  in  this  work  by 
the  closest  disciple  of  Watteau,  towards  whom  the  master  often  showed 
some  jealous  resentment,  is  the  fact  that  the  two  most  prominent  fig- 
ures are  an  adaptation  in  reverse  from  the  figures  in  the  elder  master's 
Plaisirs  Champetres  at  Chantilly.  It  is  certainly  one  of  Pater's  most 
graceful  productions.  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Cox,  the  accomplished  mezzo- 
tint engraver  of  Winterhalter's  Empress  Eugenie  and  her  Maids  of  Honour 
at  Malmaison  (reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur,  January  1938),  has 
been  commissioned  by  Frost  &  Reed,  Ltd.,  to  engrave  the  four  pic- 
tures by  Pater,  of  which  The  Dance,  now  completed,  is  the  first.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  plate  now  out  of  print,  the  edition  of 
the  series  will  be  strictly  limited  in  number,  seventy-five  only  being 
offered  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  grace  and  charm  of 
movement  allied  to  the  attractive  yet  restrained  colouring  of  Wat- 
teau's  most  distinguished  contemporary  are  admirably  translated  in 
mezzotint  by  Mr.  Cox  and  each  impression  is  printed  in  colour  by 
hand  in  the  eighteenth-century  manner. 
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FROST  &  REED.  A  RE-OPENING 

ESTABLISHED  in  Bristol  in  1808,  the  firm  of  Frost  &  Reed,  Ltd., 
now  world-famous  for  its  Fine  Art  Publications  known  as  Home- 
lovers'  Prints,  has,  after  being  represented  in  London  at  various 
addresses  for  the  last  fifty  years,  taken  its  rightful  place  in  the  world's 
Art  Centre  by  securing  new  Galleries  at  41  New  Bond  Street.  This 
last  move  was  necessitated  by  the  destruction  of  their  St.  James's  Gal- 
lery which,  although  not  so  pretentious  as  their  newly  acquired  pre- 
mises, was  the  rendezvous  of  art  dealers  and  collectors  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Continent  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Through  Frost  &  Reed  many  great  works  of  art  by  old  masters  and 
contemporary  artists  have  found  permanent  homes  in  public  and 
private  collections  both  at  home  and  in  the  U.S.A.,  where  the  firm 
has  many  connexions.  A  director  has  continuously  visited  North 
America  with  choice  original  works  and  the  firm's  Fine  Art  Publica- 
tions, during  peace  and  war  annually,  without  a  break  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  and  a  reputation  has  been  built  up  which  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  present  directorate.  Their  opening  exhibition  is  designed 
to  give  an  indication  of  the  works  of  artists  of  the  various  schools 
which  may  always  be  found  on  view  at  the  New  Galleries  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  to  be  of  special  interest  in  the  future  to  dealers  and  pri- 
vate collectors  alike. 

IN  this  number  The  Association  of  British  Picture  Restorers  announces 
its  foundation,  which  came  into  being  last  year.  It  is  important  that 
all  owners  of  fine  paintings  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  objects  and  principles  of  this  society,  and  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers comprising  it,  more  especially  in  these  days  when  so  much  dam- 
age and  destruction  are  being  wrought,  to  say  nothing  of  charlatanism 
and  fraudulent  practice.  Everything  that  will  increase  knowledge,  by 
research  and  by  improvements  in  the  technique  of  this  exacting  and 
often  hazardous  work  of  restoration,  should  be  welcomed  and  en- 
couraged. Membership  of  the  Association  is  open  only  to  Bi  itish-born 
subjects,  and  only  British-born  persons  may  be  employed  in  any  part 
of  the  work  of  picture  restoration  undertaken  by  them.  The  list  of 
patrons,  of  whom  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  Director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, is  chief,  is  an  imposing  one.  The  headquarters  of  the  Association 
are  at  3,  Dudley  House,  Piccadilly,  W.i. 
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LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.    THE  ARTIST 

By  Ludwig  Goldscheider 

(Published  by  The  Phaidon  Press.  London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin 
Ltd.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  20s.  net) 

IN  1939,  a  commemorative  exhibition  in  honour  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  held  at  Milan,  in  which  a  reconstruction  of  this  great 
artist's  activities  and  lifetime  was  successfully  attempted.*  The 
occasion  was  marked  by  an  outcrop  of  books  on  the  master  and  re- 
prints of  his  literary  works.  Mr.  Goldscheider  tells  us  this  new  book 
is  not  a  book  on  Leonardo,  but  rather  a  book  by  him.  Inasmuch  as 
the  large  number  of  admirable  plates  it  contains,  which  makes  it  one 
of  the  finest  records  of  Leonardo's  work  now  available  to  us,  this  is 
of  course  true.  But  Mr.  Goldscheider  is  modest.  He  has  gathered  to- 
gether many  modern  judgments  on  Leonardo  and  contributed  much 
research  of  his  own,  here  given  for  the  first  time. 

He  has  reprinted  Vasari's  Life  (from  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind's  excellent 
translation!),  to  which  he  has  attached  copious  footnotes  by  way  of 
elucidation  and  comment,  and  these  in  themselves  are  of  great  value. 
Other  references  to  Leonardo  scattered  throughout  Vasari's  Vite  are 
also  given.  From  one  of  these  (in  the  life  of  Giorgione)  we  learn  how 
the  study  of  Leonardo  by  Giorgione  opened  the  way  to  the  fuller 
chiaroscuro  and  relief  modelling  of  the  greater  Venetian  painters.  For 
Leonardo  was  in  truth  the  first  to  discover  and  exploit  chiaroscuro 
effects.  Mr.  Goldscheider  adduces  Giorgione's  Judith  in  the  Her- 
mitage as  the  outstanding  proof  of  Leonardo's  influence  and  indeed 
its  derivation  is  obvious.  Mr.  Goldscheider  also  points  out  that  Gior- 
gione used  Leonardo's  'Knot'  pattern  as  an  ornament  on  the  dress  of 
his  Brocardo  portrait  in  the  Budapest  Museum.  Touching  this  curi- 
ously involved  'Knot,'  devised  by  Leonardo  about  15 10,  Mr.  Gold- 
scheider's  belief  is  that  it  is  'most  probably  a  hieroglyphic  signature' 
of  the  artist,  a  play  on  the  words  Vincire,  to  knot  or  bind,  and  Vinci. 

I  here  is  a  note  on  the  self-portrait  at  Turin  (Plate  I),  and  with  the 
author's  conclusion  here  we  entirely  agree.  Nothing  could  be  more 
convincing  than  that,  from  internal  evidence  and  from  other  portraits, 
this  head  is  the  veritable  and  indisputable  likeness  of  the  maestro  him- 
self. Discussing  the  Head  of  Christ,  the  famed  drawing  in  the  Brera  for 
the  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  Mr.  Goldscheider  says:  'It  is  the  ghost  of  a 
Leonardo  drawing;  worse  still  it  is  a  rouged  and  made-up  ghost;  but 
it  remains  the  only  visible  thing  we  can  take  hold  of  if  we  want  to 
dream  how  Leonardo  painted  the  central  figure  of  his  masterpiece.' 
This  is  true;  in  spite  of  its  ill-treatment — the  direction  of  the  super- 
imposed hatched  lines  by  another  hand  is  contradictory  to  all  Leo- 
nardo's practice — it  remains  a  lovely,  spiritual  thing,  a  unique  glimpse 
of  the  "man  of  sorrows,'  a  countenance,  in  spite  of  all,  still  charged 
with  a  superhuman  tenderness  of  expression. 

How  much  the  world  has  lost  through  the  overpainting  by  un- 
skilled restori  rs  is  several  times  brought  home  to  us  through  an  in- 
sp<  '  lion  ol  1I1  larger  plates.  The  head  of  the  Madonna  Litta  (Hermit- 
age  Museum  I  s  become  completely  dehumanized  by  its  artificiality. 
A  glaiu  <  at  the  masterly  drawing  for  the  head  (Louvre)  is  sufficient. 
I  h<  latti  1  is  01  of  the  world's  perfect  examples  of  pure  draughts- 
bip,  and  in  it  one  may  place  the  master's  study  at  Turin  for 
the  angel's  head  in  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  raising  the  question  why  Leonardo,  master 
of  ana  torn)  ai  1  writer  on  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  should 
so  consistently  exaggerate  the  size  of  his  Divine  Infants  in  relation  to 
his  Madonnas.  This  departure  from  normality,  adopted  also  by  his 
pupils  and  especially  by  Boltraffio,  is  so  noticeable  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  feeling  that  the  master  had  in  mind  some  symbolic  intent. 
It  is  true  that  this  enlargement  is  a  convention  not  unusual  in  Italian 
art,  but  tcj  a  far  lesser  degree  than  may  be  seen  in  the  Benois  Madonna 
and  the  Litta  Madonna,  to  name  two  examples  only,  in  which  Leonardo 

*  See  The  Connoisseur,  May  1939. 
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has  invested  his  Divine  Child  with  the  proportions  of  the  infant 
Hercules,  fated  likewise  to  endure  and  overcome  so  many  labours 
on  behalf  of  mankind. 

Many  letters  and  relevant  documents  are  cited.  In  one  of  the  former 
from  Leonardo  to  G.uiliano  de'  Medici,  the  writer  complains  of  a  young 
German  assistant  in  his  workshop,  who  with  characteristic  arrogance 
and  duplicity  caused  him  extreme  annoyance  and  anxiety.  And  this 
was  at  a  time  while.  Leonardo  had  his  workshop  in  the  Belvedere 
of  the  Vatican. 

The  bibliography  is  extensive,  but  contains  only  books  dealing  with 
Leonardo  in  his  capacity  as  an  artist,  and  there  is  a  list  of  principal 
dates  in  his  history.  The  photography  and  the  reproductions  through- 
out, which  include  some  sculptures,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. Most  of  the  drawings,  of  which  the  largest  number  come 
from  Windsor  Castle,  are  given  in  their  actual  size.  It  is  an  incredible 
production  at  the  price. — H.G.F. 

THE  HEBREW  BIBLE  IN  ART 
The  Schweich  Lectures  of  The  British  Academy 
By  Jacob  Leveen,  Asst.  Keeper,  Dept.  of  Oriental  Printed  Books  and 

MSS.,  British  Museum 
(London:  For  the  British  Academy  by  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford 
University  Press.  1 2s.  fid.  net) 

THIS  somewhat  slender  volume  of  less  than  150  pp.  is  a  monu- 
ment of  concentration  and  research  in  a  field  which,  so  far,  has 
suffered  from  unmerited  neglect.  The  author's  statement  that  'The 
subject  bristles  with  too  many  unanswered  interrogation  marks  to 
admit  of  finality  or  easy  solution'  is  only  too  true — if,  indeed,  interro- 
gation marks  do  bristle.  But  both  reader  and  author  may  find  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  the  volume  under  review  brings  the  whole 
subject  into  clearer  perspective  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
clarification  of  the  many  problems  at  issue.  For  the  non-specialist 
reader,  no  less  than  the  professed  student  of  early  Hebrew  art,  it  must 
prove  refreshing  to  find  here  marshalled  in  so  simple  and  concise  a 
manner,  the  hitherto  somewhat  undigested  material  upon  which  so 
many  interesting  problems  depend. 

The  most  popular  part  of  the  book  will  be  the  chapter  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  wall-paintings  from  the  old  synagogue  of 
Dura-Europas.  But,  supporting  this  (and  indeed  inseparable  from  the 
broader  consideration  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Old  Testa- 
ment illustration),  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical background  and  two  dealing  respectively  with  the  Illuminated 
Hebrew  Bibles  of  the  East  and  the  Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the 
West.  These  are  followed  by  an  able  recapitulation. 

Its  five  sections,  originally  delivered  as  the  Schweich  Lectures  for 
1940,  are  modestly  claimed  as  no  more  than  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  material  at  hand  for  study.  In  effect,  however,  they  are  con- 
siderably more  than  this,  for  the  writer  naturally  draws  conclusions 
from  his  facts,  as  we  should  expect. 

In  the  preliminary  chapter,  for  example,  he  throws  light  upon  such 
intriguing  subjects  as  the  early  use  of  gold  in  Jewish  biblical  manu- 
scripts and  the  wider  question  of  illumination  in  ancient  Hebrew 
Bibles  generally  as  well  as  the  allied  question  of  illustration. 

More  important  is  the  author's  summing  up  of  the  attitude  of  Rab- 
binical Judaism  towards  art,  whose  literature  on  the  whole  steers 
'a  middle  course  between  the  inflexible  hostility  of  Islam  and  the 
relatively  benign  and  tolerant  attitude  of  Christianity.' 

Touching  upon  the  problem  of  the  occurrence  of  the  gilded  glass 
fragments  and  paintings  of  the  Jewish,  as  of  the  Christian,  catacombs 
(with  their  essentially  Hebraic  symbolism  differentiated  by  the  out- 
look of  the  ;wo  religions),  we  are  led  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  discoveries  at  Dura-Europas. 

The  importance  of  Rostovtzeff 's  discovery  of  these  now  famous 
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frescoes  on  the  ruined  walls  of  the  Dura  synagogue — one  of  the  earliest 
to  be  so  decorated — is  clearly  stressed  and  utilized  to  suggest  the  part 
they  played  in  the  development  of  Christian  art.  The  question  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Hebrew  manuscript  pictures  to  these  wall-paint- 
ings, and  to  the  ancient  synagogue  mosaics,  is  left  perforce  unresolved. 
One  can  feel,  however,  that  the  matter  would  have  been  otherwise 
but  for  the  unfortunate  lack  of  intermediate  links,  owing  to  the  frag- 
mentary nature  of  the  frescoes. 

In  this  succinct  survey  the  author  draws  very  sound  conclusions  as 
to  the  origins  of  early  biblical  art  and  paves  the  way  for  an  able  sum- 
marization of  data  concerning  the  illuminated  Hebrew  Bibles  of  the 
East  and  the  western  manuscripts.  The  chapter  on  the  latter  theme 
is  an  important  piece  of  scholarly  and  fully  annotated  research  which, 
to  the  student,  will  prove  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book. 

Admirably  printed,  despite  war  conditions,  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  the  text  is  supplemented  by  41  half-tone  plates  (giving  74 
separate  illustrations),  which  show  something  of  the  range  and  char- 
acter of  Jewish  religious  art.  Mr.  Leveen  laments  their  small  size 
(owing  to  war-time  restrictions),  but  so  fully  annotated  is  the  text, 
and  so  admirable  are  the  three  indices — to  say  nothing  of  the  copious 
bibliography  of  quoted  works — that  the  student  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  following  up  any  particular  line  of  research  by  which  he  is  intrigued. 
It  is  a  book  one  would  wish  to  see  amplified  when  more  settled  condi- 
tions permit. — C.G.E.B. 

THE  GALLERY  BOOKS 

Velazquez  {The  Rokeby  Venus).  Manet  (L'n  Bar  aux  Folies-Bergere). 
El  Greco  ( The  Purification  of  the  Temple) 

(London:  Percy  Lund  Humphries  &  Company  Ltd.  Each  4s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  is  a  somewhat  novel  scheme.  The  idea  is  to  take  a  single 
masterpiece,  analysing  it  in  detail,  and  submitting  it  to  compari- 
son with  other  works  of  art  in  the  same  or  a  nearby  category.  The  pic- 
tures chosen  for  this  treatment  are  mainly  from  the  London  National 
Gallery.  In  becoming  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  parts,  sever- 
ally and  individually,  no  doubt  the  average  person  is  enabled  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  he  will  find  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  certain  passages  and  details  that  he  is  likely  otherwise 
to  have  overlooked.  Besides,  ull  great  masterpieces  are  full  of  surprises 
and  none  yield  up  all  their  secrets  at  a  first  glance.  By  the  large  scale 
of  certain  of  the  photographs,  passages  of  brushwork  of  unsuspected 
interest  are  revealed.  The  fluid  sketchiness  of  the  head  of  Cupid  in 
the  Rokeby  Venus,  for  example,  probably  would  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  who  think  they  know  the  picture  quite  well.  The  'flying  flames' 
of  El  Greco's  brush  may  be  studied  to  great  advantage  in  those  photo- 
graphs which  give  detached  portions  of  the  master's  Purification  of  the 
Temple.  Such  concentrations  on  details  are  calculated  to  give  the 
reader  a  better  understanding  of  the  individual  traits  of  the  master, 
and  will  certainly  lead  him  to  make  further  investigations  for  himself. 

The  introductions,  in  which  the  pictures  are  discussed,  are  very 
well  done.  That  on  The  Rokeby  Venus  (seventeen  illustrations)  is  by- 
Neil  Maclaren;  the  Bar  aux  Folies-Bergere  (fourteen  illustrations)  is 
by  Raymond  Mortimer,  and  the  Purification  (twenty-three  illustra- 
tions) by  Dr.  Enriqueta  Harris. — G. 

THE  EDGE  OF  THE  ABYSS 
By  Alfred  Noyes 
(London:  John  Murray.  5s.  net) 

THAT  all  is  not  well  in  our  use  of  those  powerful  influences  for 
good  or  evil,  Art  and  Literature,  must  be  abundantly  clear  to 
every  thinking  man  and  woman.  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  has  penned  an 
indictment  which  rings  like  a  trumpet  call  and  should  make  his 
readers'  consciences,  if  not  their  ears,  tingle.  Since  he  first  sounded 
his  warning,  about  twenty-five  years  ago  (in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post) 
that  'practical  men  are  staring  into  the  future  as  into  an  immeasur- 
able darkness'  and  that  'they  are  not  sure  whether  the  next  few  steps 
may  bring  them  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,'  the  brink  has  been 
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reached  and,  'by  general  acknowledgment,  it  is  the  edge  of  a  sheer 
abyss.'  Here,  however,  is  the  trouble.  There  is  no  'general  acknow- 
ledgment.' If  there  were,  we  might  wake  up  to  our  peril.  Unfor- 
tunately an  increasing  number  are  being  both  doped  and  duped  by 
the  poison.  Mr.  Noyes  himself  is  only  too  well  aware  of  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  those  forces  for  evil,  which  he  so  vigorously  castigates  in 
this  alarming  book.  These  forces  he  tells  us  'have  been  at  work, 
within  our  borders,  for  more  than  half-a-century  in  the  literature  of 
the  pseudo-intellectuals  and  neo-pagans  all  over  the  world,  the 
sapping  and  mining  has  been  carried  on,  with  a  curiously  malicious 
ardour  of  concentration,  confusing  all  the  lines  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  all  the  loyalties  of  mankind.'  We  have  italicized  two  words, 
because  we  have  long  observed  this  process  of  disintegration  and 
have  drawn  attention  to  it  repeatedly — mostly  to  deaf  ears.  It  is 
propagated  by  misguided  and  half-educated  perverts  consumed  by 
an  overweening  vanity  who  gloat  over  the  evil  results  with  malicious 
enjoyment. 

A  favourite  attitude  of  these  perverts  is  an  avowed  hatred  of 
everything  British  and  the  constant  vilification  of  everything  in  our 
national  culture.  This  they  attempt  to  justify  in  such  catch-phrases  as 
'the  higher  criticism'  and  'revaluation.'  Another  is  a  deliberate 
irreverence  for  things  held  by  the  common  man  as  sacred,  and  an 
exaltation  of  things  evil,  on  grounds  of 'Art.'  Mr.  Noyes  refers  to  this 
abominable  state  of  affairs  in  his  strictures  upon  the  bestialities  of 
Proust  and  James  Joyce,  both  of  whom  have  been  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  the  last  word  in  literarygenius — the  latter  of  whom,  he  rightly 
says,  'babbled  like  an  idiot.'  How  fools  fall  for  such  stuff  passes  under- 
standing. Yet  the  mischief  is  that  they  do.  Mr.  Noyes  is  iiiclined  to 
blame  the  elders  for  all  this  trouble,  but  he  is  old  enough  to  remember 
that  the  rot  was  started  by  these  same  elders,  not  when  they  were  old, 
but  when  they  were  young.  In  truth  it  is  a  disease  of  adolescence,  and 
it  is  still  the  adolescent  who  are  most  afflicted  with  it.  Most  of  this 
pernicious  stuff  is  circulated  through  pseudo-literary  journals  and 
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books  by  a  clique  of  self-admiring  nit-wits  of  imperfect  education  and 
frustrated  ambitions  as  artists.  Immature  in  mind  as  in  years,  they 
have  had  no  experience  of  the  world  of  their  fellow-men  whatever. 

What  can  be  done  to  counteract  the  danger?  The  recovery  of 
conscience  is  the  first  step;  the  recognition  of  the  unbridgeable  gulf 
that  lies  between  good  and  evil,  and  however  hard  the  conditions 
imposed  by  circumstance  to  know  no  compromise.  It  is  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  to  our  children.  Either  we  must  stamp  out  the  curse 
in  the  light  of  Truth  or  relapse  into  chaos.  Truth  is  the  basic  virtue 
in  all  things.  It  is  for  the  present  generation  to  choose. 

Mr.  Xoyes  has  some  caustic  things  to  say  of  the  political  cowardice 
and  corruption  that  landed  us  in  the  present  war.  Here  again  we  see 
the  inescapable  horrors  that  follow  such  poltroonery  as  appeasement 
to  threats  of  violence  and  to  greed,  the  blind  stupidity  that  precipi- 
tated us  into  the  staring  gulf,  the  moral  cowardice  which  refused  to 
recognize  and  treat  crime  as  crime.  Futile  and  unworthy  fears!  Reso- 
lute leadership  has  shown  us  to  what  heights  of  sacrifice  and  achieve- 
ment we  can  rise. — E.C. 

THOMAS  COLLIER,  R.I. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  1 840-1 891 

With  a  Treatise  on  the  English  Water-Colour.  By  Adrian  Bury 
(Leigh-on-Sea:  F.  Lewis,  Publishers,  Limited.  £5  5s.  net) 

DISCRIMINATING  collectors  and  students  of  English  water- 
colour  painting  have  long  since  recognized  the  true  genius  of 
Thomas  Collier.  Yet  his  name  is  known  hardly  at  all  to  the  greater 
public,  to  whom  even  lesser  names  are  as  household  words.  For  one 
who  knows  Collier,  the  landscape  painter,  probably  ten  thousand 
know  and  admire  Birket  Foster,  B.  W.  Leader  and  Sutton  Palmer. 
By  the  publication  of  Mr.  Adrian  Bury's  book  Collier  has  been  placed 
definitively  in  the  front  rank  of  English  masters. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  comparative  neglect,  since  Collier 
met  with  considerable  appreciation  in  his  lifetime  and,  although  some 
hundreds  of  water-colours  and  drawings  remained  in  his  studio  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  did  not  lack  patrons.  Fashions  in  art,  however, 
change  unaccountably,  and  the  heavy  hand  of  Ruskin  lay  like  a 
mortmain  over  almost  the  whole  field  of  water-colour  painting  for  two 
generations.  It  is  surprising  indeed  that  Collier's  genius  made  head- 
way at  all  against  John  Ruskin's  insistence  upon  that  microscopic 
'finish'  which  he  advocated  in  season  and  out,  and  which  is  so  easily 
mistaken  by  the  uninitiated  for  truth  to  nature.  In  that  generation  of 
stipplers,  oil  and  water-colour  painters  alike  laboriously  wrought  their 
mechanical  repetitions  in  the  comfort  and  ease  of  their  studios,  while 
Tom  Collier  and  Harry  Hine,  almost  alone  in  their  time,  sought 
their  inspiration  at  the  feet  of  Nature  herself,  recognizing  that  her 
beauty  lay  in  her  transience  and  that  the  secret  of  her  portrayal  might 
be  won  only  by  single-hearted  devotion  and  tireless  watclifulness  of 
all  lier  moods  and  caprices. 

II,  after  1870,  when  Collier  exhibited  three  works  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1 1  is  name  never  appeared  in  the  catalogues  again,  this 
doubtless  was  the  reason.  Buyers  in  those  days  liked  'finish'  and  got 
iln  stuff  thi  paid  for — and  deserved.  The  commercial  gentry  and 
istry  of  the  period  were  good  and  enthusiastic  buyers 
no  doubt,  bul  vete  of  a  less  aristocratic  cast  of  mind  than  the  noble 
!  !  1 1  ion  or  two  earlier,  and  could  not  rise  to  the  mental 

levels  of  the  greater  artists. 

(iber  of  excellently  produced  colour  plates,  and  by 
Mr.  Bury's  admirable  descriptive  notes,  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  qualities  in  which  Collier  stands  supreme.  His  sensitive,  expres- 
sive di .  if  the  undulations  of  the  earth  with  their  shifting  lights, 
the  effects  as  of  continual  movement,  which  endow  everything  he 
touches  with  life  in  place  of  the  dead  stillness  of  the  school  of  high 
finish,  the  wind,  cool  or  warm,  lightly  brushing  the  grass  and  bring- 
ing out  iis  varied  nuances  of  tone  and  tint,  the  velvety  depth  of  his 
tree  shadows,  and  his  extraordinary  power  of  suggesting  so  much 
more  than  is  seen,  have  never  been  excelled.  But  most  of  all  he  is 
master  of  the  skies.  The  light  fills  his  eyes  as  it  illuminates  the  land- 
scape. So  perfectly  could  he  grasp  the  design  and  effect  of  a  sky  in 


his  mind  and  retain  it,  that  he  was  enabled  years  later  to  apply  the 
exactly  appropriate  illumination  to  the  time  of  day  in  any  given 
sketch  he  pleased;  an  astonishing  feat  of  memory.  I  have  seen  some 
of  these  landscapes  sketches  completely  void  of  skies,  and  often  won- 
dered why  they  had  been  thus  left.  When  later  on  he  filled  them  in 
from  memory,  as  vouched  for  by  the  late  T.  J.  Barratt,*  the  light 
always  fell  from  the  sky  in  the  right  place.  Why  he  was  so  completely 
successful  in  this  is  because  he  had  learned  to  let  Nature's  mood  dic- 
tate his  treatment  and  never  tried  to  contradict  her.  Collier's  tech- 
nical method  is  entirely  suited  to  his  aims,  and  his  results  could  have 
been  achieved  in  no  other  way.  Mr.  Bury,  who  is  himself  an  accom- 
plished water-colourist,  stresses  the  supreme  importance  of  the  'vir- 
ginal' purity  of  white  paper,  which  must  be  retained  in  the  cause  of 
luminosity  at  all  costs,  and  of  the  pure  unsullied  wash.  'Counsel  of 
perfection'  of  course,  but  Collier  mastered  it. 

Mr.  Bury's  book,  for  which  we  have  unreserved  praise,  is  one  of 
special  importance  at  this  time,  a  tribute  much  overdue  to  a  great 
master,  and  a  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  art.  To  obtain 
his  biographical  facts  he  went  to  prodigious  trouble  and  much  ex- 
pense, since  the  artist's  tracks  had  been  all  bul  obliterated.  He  has 
added  a  note  on  technique  and  appended  a  list  of  the  colours  used  by 
Collier.  There  is  a  survey  in  three  chapters  of  The  English  Water  Colour 
and  a  quite  lengthy  catalogue  of  Collier's  works,  although  obviously 
it  must  be  incomplete.  Lastly  Mr.  Bury  has  uttered  some  timely 
warnings  upon  certain  disintegrating  tendencies  in  modernist  art  for 
which  all  right-thinking  people  must  be  grateful. 

The  book  is  beautifully  produced,  the  text  on  hand-made  paper, 
and  the  colour  and  half-tone  blocks  are  of  the  highest  excellence. 
Two  of  the  colour  plates  are  reproduced  on  p.  99.— H.G.F. 

THE  HERMITAGE  STATE  MUSEUM 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  20  Reproductions 
State  Art  Publishers.  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
(London:  The  Standard  Art  Book  Co.  Ltd.  2  gns.  net) 

ACTING  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  State  Publishers,  the  Standard 
Art  Book  Co.  Ltd.  is  distributing  in  this  country  a  series  of  port- 
folios of  reproductions  from  the  more  celebrated  works  of  art  in  the 
Russian  National  Museums.  Six  of  these  have  already  been  issued,  for 
particulars  of  which  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  advertisement  on 
p.  xx  in  the  March  number  of  The  Connoisseur.  The  pictures  in  each 
case  are  detached,  and  suitably  mounted  for  framing  if  desired,  and 
the  whole  accompanied  by  a  short  text,  also  separate,  but  enclosed  in 
the  same  folding  box,  which  is  of  the  solander  type.  This  is  a  very  use- 
ful form  of  publication,  convenient  to  the  reader's  use.  The  issue  be- 
fore us,  The  Hermitage  State  Museum,  contains  twenty  reproductions  of 
large  size,  sixteen  of  which  are  in  full  colour  from  original  paintings 
in  the  Museum,  the  remaining  four,  in  monochrome,  beingfromsculp- 
ture.  The  colour  plates  seem  to  be  extremely  well  and  faithfully  done, 
and  apparently  were  executed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 
These  represent  well-known  works  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
Flemish  and  French  schools.  It  is  of  particular  value  to  us  to  have 
among  them  a  colour  reproduction  of  that  mysterious  and  fascinating 
work,  Giorgione's  Judith,  not  otherwise  procurable  here  on  such  easy 
terms.  Elsewhere  in  these  review  columns  we  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  debt  this  painting  owes  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  From  the  num- 
ber of  Van  Dycks  in  the  Hermitage,  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, painted  in  England  in  1639,  has  been  chosen.  It  is  a  life-sized 
full-length,  resplendent  in  red  breeches  and  slashed  doublet  em- 
broidered with  gold,  plumed  hat,  gorget  and  rapier,  the  embodiment 
of  English  dandyism  of  the  period.  Sir  Thomas  was  youngest  brother 
to  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  whose  portrait  (at  three-quarter  length) 
also  adorns  the  Hermitage  Museum.  The  two  Rembrandts  selected 
are  the  painter's  finest  nude,  Danae,  a  highly  realistic  rendering  of  the 
figure  in  a  purely  baroque  setting,  and  the  magnificent  Portrait  of  an 
Old  Man  in  Red,  painted  about  1 654. 

The  Hermitage  Museum,  which  was  founded  about  180  years  ago, 
has  since  the  last  war  been  entirely  reconstructed  and  rearranged 
*  Annals  of  Hampstead. 
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on  new  and  scientific  principles.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere 
storehouse  of  antiquity  with  unrelated  parts;  it  is  main- 
tained as  'a  great  scientific-research  institute,  presenting 
each  object  in  an  entirely  new  light  and  systematizing  the 
collections  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  ideological  and 
stylistic  characteristics.'  New  ideas  of  the  functions  of 
exhibition  and  display  have  been  evolved  to  clarify  and 
advance  the  whole  work  of  public  enlightenment  in  all  its 
diversity. — E.G. 


SICKERT 

Edited  by  Lillian  Browse,  with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and 
Notes  on  his  Paintings,  and  with  an  Essay  on  his  Art  by 
R.  H.  Wilenski 

(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

THE  two  essays  which  combine  in  this  illustrated 
monograph  on  Sickert's  life  and  art  are  by  'whole- 
hog'  admirers.  There  seem  to  be  no  reservations  in  the 
mind  of  the  writers.  Miss  Browse  quite  frankly  speaks  of 
her  hero  as  'the  greatest  artist  in  England.'  Mr.  Wilenski, 
expressing  his  approbation  more  guardedly,  applies  to  his 
subject  Sickert's  own  dictum  on  Whistler,  that  'he  evolved 
that  something  new  which  justifies  an  artist  for  his  exist- 
ence' and  says  that  'after  1900  he  did  this  in  one  form  or 
another  almost  continuously  to  the  end.'  Still,  he  has  no       caf£  DES 
doubts  about  Sickert's  supremacy.  In  one  passage  he  says : 
'He  now  took  up  the  canvas  begun  from  it  (a  drawing  of 
Victor  Lecour)  and  finished  an  Impressionist  masterpiece  which 
Degas  himself,  the  master  peeper-through-the-keyhole,  would  have 
been  proud  and  delighted  to  sign.'  That  is  all  very  well,  but  one 
cannot  allow  Mr.  Wilenski  to  speak  for  and  assume  the  authority 
of  Degas. 

Of  Sickert's  methods,  he  says,  'Except  in  his  early  years  he  rarely 
painted  from  nature.'  But  we  may  be  sure  that  many  of  his  Dieppe 
and  his  Bath  subjects,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Islington  street  pictures, 
bedroom  scenes,  and  certainly  many  of  the  portraits  were  almost  en- 
tirely painted  from  nature.  Before  1900  I  have  seen  him  painting 
directly  from  nature  (Sicker:  was  born  in  i860).  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  he  had  long  formed  the  habit  of  painting,  quite  extensively, 
'from  drawings,  photographs  or  prints.'  Indeed,  he  used  to  urge  his 
pupils  to  paint  from  their  own  sketches,  though  I  can  hardly  imagine 
that  he  would  recommend  them  to  use  those  of  others,  or  even  photo- 
graphs. For  himself,  he  would  make  use  of  anything  that  appealed  to 
him.  And  here  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Wilenski's  conclusion  that 
'he  began  where  the  drawing,  the  print  or  the  photograph  left  off.' 
'As  a  painter,'  he  continues,  'his  business  was  with  paint.'  In  truth 
he  was  a  demonstrator  of  ways  of  using  paint,  but  not  invariably  very 
satisfactory  ways.  Neither  was  he  exclusively  a  painter.  He  was  a  witty 
and  expressive  commentator.  Some  of  his  scenes  from  lowly  life  and 
many  of  his  portraits  have  the  quality  of  an  epigram  in  their  terseness, 
and  assuredly  they  were  intended  to  have. 

Of  his  not  very  successful  ways  of  using  paint,  we  may  instance  La 
Guiseppina,  the  subject  which  forms  the  colour  frontispiece  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Wilenski  declares  his  preference  for  this  picture,  as  one  of  his 
'own  favourites.'  It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  derive  any  special  virtue 
from  being  an  obvious  (and  easy)  adaptation  from  Lautrec  and  a 
Japanese  print,  since  there  is  no  originality  about  it  and  it  is  a  worse 
work  of  art  than  either.  The  background  colour  is  pleasing  enough, 
but  what  do  we  get  but  revulsion  from  the  exaggerated  and  untidy 
mess  of  hair,  the  dirty  throttled  face  and  the  bodiless  figure?  We  can 
only  describe  this  as  trifling  with  paint.  The  poorness  of  facture  im- 
plied in  the  thinness  of  pigment  on  so  many  of  Sickert's  canvases,  the 
bare  uncovered  areas,  especially  in  the  Echoes  series,  will  certainly  act 
to  their  detriment  before  long  and  militate  against  their  preservation. 
Yet  Mr.  Wilenski  stresses  so  much  the  importance  of  this  'business 
with  paint.' 

More  than  one  statement  calls  for  dissent.  Why  should  the  writer 
imagine  that  London  artists  have  'mornings  when  they  are  hard  put 


TRIBUNAUX  :  BY  VV.  R.  SICKERT  :  REDUCED  FROM  FABER  &  FABER'S  SICKERT 

to  it  to  answer  the  question  "What  on  earth  shall  I  paint  today?"  '  ? 
It  seems  to  argue  very  little  knowledge  of  the  artist's  mind,  when  there 
is  everything  on  earth  to  paint  and  when,  on  Mr.  Wilenski's  own  show- 
ing, everything  is  looked  upon  as  material  for  good  painting.  Never 
have  we  heard  such  a  question  posed. 

That  overworked  hack,  'formal  relations'  crops  up  again,  but  they 
were  no  discovery  of  Sickert's.  The  'beauty  of  formal  relations'  has 
always  been  in  the  minds  of  good  painters.  No  composition  could  ever 
be  satisfactory  without  them.  Even  the  simplest  of  backgrounds  is  a 
matter  for  the  most  thoughtful  deliberation. 

When  Sickert's  recorded  opinions  about  the  Post-Impressionists  do 
not  coincide  with  Mr.  Wilenski's  views,  he  gets  over  the  difficulty  by 
accusing  the  artist  of  "leg-pulling. '  There  is  no  warrant  for  this,  and 
it  cannot  be  allowed.  Bluntly,  this  is  in  effect  a  charge  of  insincerity, 
if  not  hypocrisy,  and  we  are  sure  Sickert  would  have  resented  it. 

Owing  to  his  insistence  on  tone  values,  Sickert's  paintings  as  a  rule 
reproduce  remarkably  well  in  black-and-white,  and  the  illustrations 
in  this  book  make  an  effective  showing.  His  better  works  include  most 
of  the  music-hall  scenes,  the  Dieppe  subjects,  among  which  the  Cafe 
des  Tribunaux  still  exercises  its  powerful  fascination,  the  Bath  series 
and  the  Venice  group.  These  seem  to  us  to  have  the  most  solid  and 
enduring  values.  That  Sickert  was  a  genuine  and  gifted  artist  none 
will  deny,  and  as  such  he  was  born.  His  abounding  and  somewhat 
showy  personality  was  of  that  nature  which  pleases  in  a  profession 
where  this  kind  of  personality  is  the  first  requisite  for  success.  He 
would  certainly  have  made  a  great  actor. — H.G.F. 


J.  B.  YEATS.  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON  W.  B.  YEATS 
AND  OTHERS.  1869-1922 
Edited  with  a  Memoir  by  Joseph  Hone 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  16s.  net) 

JOHN  BUTLER  YEATS  was  a  born  letter-writer.  Dying  in  1922  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  in  New  York,  whither  he  had  gon<'  fourteen 
years  earlier,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  family  and  a  few 
intimate  friends  till  the  very  end.  Letters  simply  flowed  from  him. 
After  one  had  gone,  the  next  day  another  would  follow,  as  an  after- 
thought. The  most  important  of  these  letters  are  those  addressed  to 
William  Butler  Yeats,  his  illustrious  son,  to  whom  he  confides  his  acts, 
his  moods  and  his  needs.  Predominantly,  however,  he  expounds  his 
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V1CWS  and  opinions  on  men  and  things,  and,  as  from  father  to  son, 
inclining  to  didacticism.  One  traces  in  some  of  W.  B.'s  replies  a  hardly 
repressed  impatience  at  this  attitude,  though  the  son  shows  a  genuinely 
filial  afTection,  and  admiration  for  his  father's  gifts.  It  was  W.  B.  who 
urged  him  to  write  his  memoirs. 

As  writer  and  critic,  the  elder  Yeats  expresses  himself  freely  and 
frankly,  in  a  mixture  of  warmth,  kindliness,  intolerance  and  cocksure- 
ness,  tinged  with  a  self-confessed  Irish  bias  against  our  'villainous  old 
country.'  He  draws  the  Englishman  as  an  'all-in'  Irishman  sees  him, 
with  disfavour  and  often  with  positive  dislike.  'England  breeds  dull 
men  as  we  in  Ireland  breed  bright  men'  is  one  of  many  similar  com- 
ments. During  the  Boer  War  he  hated  us,  which  is  understandable; 
but  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  (we  are  told)  his  feelings  towards  Eng- 
land underwent  a  great  change. 

In  1898  when  Yeats  settled  at  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  he  became  a 
member  of  a  group  of  artists  and  intellectuals  who  formed  a  not  very 
clear-cut  talking  society  called  'The  Calumet,'  dominated  mainly  by 
Professor  York  Powell  and  Dr.  John  Todhunter.  A  little  later  they 
were  joined  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Yeats'  description  of  York  Powell 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book.  The  latter  was  indeed  every- 
body's friend  at  Bedford  Park. 

In  the  following  letters  are  many  other  sharply  drawn  vignettes  of 
personalities.  George  Moore  at  home  appears  as  self-centred  and 
querulous,  unless  being  listened  to,  'so  that  the  ground  is  always 
volcanic'  We  hear  of  Lady  Gregory's  masterfulness — 'so  infernally 
haughty  to  lesser  mortals — or  whom  she  thinks  lesser  mortals'  and 
of  her  'touch-me-not-air.'  There  are  sketches  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
of  President  Wilson  and  Sir  Roger  Casement.  There  are  opinions 
about  Dickens,  Fielding,  Shelley,  Browning  and  Swinburne,  Tolstoy 
and  Carlyle,  Whistler,  Whitman  and  Wordsworth,  besides  many 
more,  expressed  with  characteristic  vehemence  and  candour. 

From  some  of  Yeats'  views  we  are  bound  to  dissent.  He  is  apt  to 
think  that  only  the  Irish  can  be  poets  and  artists,  'they  are  only  wait- 
ing for  their  lips  to  be  touched  with  the  magic  wand  of  the  enchanter.' 
Aren't  we  all  ?  Napoleon  he  declares  to  be  an  improvisatore — which  is 
precisely  what  the  man  of  forethought,  who  calculated  every  move, 
was  not.  It  is  rather  odd  that  in  one  letter  he  should  have  written, 
'Real  poetry  is  Pure  Personality'  and  emphasized  it,  and  the  next  day 
(perhaps  as  a  rider)  'Personal  art  is  bad  art,  at  any  rate  second  rate' 
[sic].  He  is  not  free  from  contradictions. 

As  a  portrait  painter,  at  least  two  of  the  reproductions  in  the  book 
show  him  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  ability — the  sketches  illus- 
trating his  letters  are  much  less  happy.  He  painted  Sir  Hugh  Lane's 
sister,  putting  himself  as  he  says  'in  competition  with'  young  William 
Orpen  (in  1904)  and  with  typical  frankness  awards  himself  the  palm. 

Clearly,  Yeats  was  a  brilliant  talker  and  an  effective  lecturer.  'I 
have  a  sort  of  Boanerges  gift,'  he  writes.  In  both  capacities  he  was 
successful  in  New  York,  though  perhaps  these  very  accomplishments 
militated  against  his  success  as  a  painter.  Social  gifts  are  apt  to  dis- 
perse productive  powers,  and  the  painter  was  always  hard  up  for  cash. 
Brilliant  talkers  seldom  show  steady  application  and  perseverance  in 
action.  Withal,  Yeats  was  an  authentic  humanist,  and  a  man  of 
broad  culture.  All  the  same  he  should  have  known  that  there  were  no 
'coffee-houses'  here  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  that  Leech's  (the 
draughtsman's,  name  is  not  spelled  Leach. — E.C. 

BRITISH  HANDICRAFTS 

By  Charles  Marriott 

(London.  New  York:  Toronto:  Published  for  the  British  Council  by 
Longmans  Green  &  Co.  is.  net) 

ONE  of  a  number  of  useful  booklets  published  under  the  title 
British  Life  and  Thought  (a  series  of  National  Interpretations), 
giving  brief  but  authoritative  guidance  on  a  variety  of  important 
British  activities.  The  one  before  us,  written  by  Charles  Marriott, 
lately  art  critic  of  The  Times,  and  including  twelve  illustrations,  gives 
an  account  of  the  work  done  by  British  craftsmen  from  the  earliest 
days  to  the  present.  He  begins  by  discussing  British  characteristics,  in 
iuch  matters  as  style  and  taste,  which  govern  design,  expounds  the 


meaning  of  'handicrafts,'  reviews  concisely  some  early  British  ex- 
amples, such  as  The  Book  of  Kells,  the  Luttrell  Psalter,  our  Opus 
Anglicanum,  and  alabaster  carvings,  our  notable  work  in  silver,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  bringing  us  down  to  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851.  That 
monstrous  manifestation  of  aesthetic  blindness  and  flaunting  vulgarity 
perhaps  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  so  great  has  been  the  revulsion 
from  it.  Thence  the  tale  is  taken  up  by  William  Morris's  mediaeval 
revival. 

The  surviving  rural  arts  in  Britain  are  few.  They  are  mainly  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  blacksmith,  the  cart-  and  wheelwright,  in  spinning, 
weaving  and  the  making  of  rustic  furniture.  There  is  practically  no 
peasant  art  in  a  country  void  of  peasants.  Pottery,  glass,  carving, 
silver-  and  goldsmithery,  printing,  calligraphy,  stained  glass,  hand- 
made textiles  and  better-class  furniture  belong  to  the  skilled  handi- 
crafts and  a  third  class  covers  work  designed  by  hand  but  'executed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  machinery.'  Mr.  Marriott  enumerates  the  par- 
ticular organizations  and  establishments  whose  business  it  is  to  give 
advice,  instruction  and  material  help  in  each  class.  These  organiza- 
tions are  The  Rural  Industries  Bureau;  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society  and  The  Red  Rose  Guild  of  Art  Workers;  The  Design  and  Industries 
Association  and  The  British  Institute  of  Industrial  Art.  All  but  the  first- 
named  are  represented  in  the  recently  founded  Central  Institute  of  Art 
and  Design,  and,  of  course,  the  old-established  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Marriot  surveys  with  his  usual  perspicacity  the  present  state 
of  the  industrial  arts  here  and  discusses  some  of  their  leading  expon- 
ents. His  conclusions  are  that  we  have  the  men  and  the  means,  but 
that  our  designers  must  overcome  prejudice  and  learn  to  plan  for  the 
machine,  and  that  by  so  doing  'the  artistic  level  of  British  machine 
production  will  rise  to  the  admittedly  high  artistic  level  of  British 
handicrafts.' — A.C. 

WOMAN  IN  ART— FROM  TYPE  TO  PERSONALITY 
By  Dr.  Helen  Roscnau 
(London:  Isomorph  Ltd.  5s.  net) 

THE  pleasure  some  of  us  derive  from  reading  a  book  depends  to 
an  extent  upon  its  'get-up.'  The  present  little  book  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  respect,  the  small  oblong  pages  and  the  loose-hinged 
back  detracting  considerably  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  very  readable  little  volume.  The  unfortunate  choice,  too,  of  an 
orange-red  paper  for  the  preliminary  pages  further  detracts  from  the 
pleasure  we  may  have  in  its  perusal.  It  is  a  relief  when  we  turn  to  the 
well-printed,  white  pages  of  the  thesis  itself  and  find  ourselves  enter- 
ing upon  the  theme,  of  universal  interest,  Woman  in  Art. 

In  the  course  of  some  ninety-odd  pages  the  author  takes  us  by  a 
pronouncedly  scientific  approach  through  centuries  of  representation 
of  Woman  in  Art,  from  prehistoric  to  modern  times — from  the  figur- 
ine of  Willendorf  to  Barbara  Hepworth's  Conoid,  Sphere  and  Hollow  ! 
The  theme  she  develops  is  one  which  most  people  would  find  (and 
expect  to  find)  crammed  with  emotion  and  aesthetic  satisfaction. 
Here,  however,  we  have  the  aloof  approach  of  the  anthropologist  and 
the  emotional  is  looked  for  in  vain.  Within  its  limits  it  is  nevertheless 
a  painstaking  piece  of  work,  well  annotated  and  illustrated  with  half- 
tone reproductions.  Our  chief  regret,  if  we  are  serious  students  (and 
if  our  feeling  for  art  runs  along  analytical  lines)  is  that  Dr.  Rosenau 
contents  herself,  for  the  most  part,  with  summarising  and  collating 
the  findings  of  other  workers  in  the  field  and  has  not  given  us  more  of 
her  personal  conclusions  on  this  important  subject.  So  many  other 
opinions  are  quoted  that  we  hardly  know  how  much  she  has  to  give 
us  of  her  own — until  we  reach  her  concluding  chapter.  Here  we  find 
she  emerges  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  emancipation  of  woman, 
through  the  evolution  of  personality.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  she  has  been  discussing. — Y.  Z. 

THE  Institute  of  Archaeology  announces  a  Conference  on  the 
Problems  and  Prospects  of  European  Archaeology  to  be  held  on  Satur- 
day, August  19th,  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  Sunday.  Aug.  20th,  at  11  a.m. 
Those  interested  are  asked  to  notify  the  Secretary,  Institute  of 
Archaeology,  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.i. 
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THE  J.  P.  MORGAN  ART  COLLECTION 

THE  sale,  in  March  last,  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
decorative  furniture,  objects  of  art,  pictures  and  drawings,  and 
library  of  books,  removed  from  his  Hertfordshire  residence, 
Wall  Hall,  Aldenham,  provided  Christie's  with  their  most  interesting 
dispersal  of  the  War.  The  sale,  which  totalled  about  £77,000,  occu- 
pied the  auctioneers  for  six  days  between  March  22nd  and  April  4th. 
and  many  keen  fights  for  the  rarer  of  the  treasures,  recalling  some  of 
the  old  glory  of  the  King  Street.  St.  James's,  days,  were  witnessed. 
To  the  above  total  must  be  added  the  sum  (believed  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £10,000)  given  by  the  National  Gallery,  with  the 
aid  of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  for  the  four  panels  by 
Giovanni  di  Paolo  da  Siena  ( 1403  ?— 1482),  representing  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  These  panels,  which  had  been  with- 
drawn a  few  days  before  the  sale,  were  exhibited  at  Burlington  House 
in  1887,  again  in  1896,  and  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1904. 
The  sale  opened  on  March  22nd,  with  the  English  and  French  furni- 
ture, etc.,  but  pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  the  pictures  and  draw  - 
ings which  were  offered  on  March  31st.  On  this  day  the  Barber  Insti- 
tute of  Birmingham  University  added  to  its  already  interesting  collec- 
tion when  Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin  gave  £5,460  for  a 
panel  (22$  in.  by  15J  in.)  by  Matteo  di  Siena  (1435- 
1495),  showing  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Michael  in  the  background  holding  their 
emblems.  This  was  originally  in  the  collection  of  the 
Bishop  of  Danzig,  and  came  out  of  the  S.  Herman  de 
Zoete  sale  at  Christie's  in  May,  1885,  for  only  £65  2s. 
The  highest  price  of  the  present  session,  however,  was 
the  £5,670  given  by  the  Duveen  Brothers  for  a  School 
of  Duccio  (circa  1255-1319)  triptych  (on  panel  24  in. 
by  12 J  in.)  representing  The  Crucifixion  in  the  centre 
and  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  on  the  wings,  and 
The  Almighty  with  Angels  above.  Then  came  two 
characteristic  J.  M.  Nattier  portraits.  One,  of  La 
Marquise  Perrin  de  Cypierre,  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Vienne, 
wife  of  the  Intendant  of  the  King  (Louis  XV)  and  Governor 
of  Orleans,  signed  and  dated  1 733,  changed  hands  at 
£3'°45;  anc*  £1,890  was  given  for  the  second,  a  por- 
trait of  Mademoiselle  de  Charolais,  Louise  Anne,  sister  of 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  seated  in  a  garden  playing  a  guitar, 
signed  and  dated  1731 — this  came  out  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  sale  in  1907  for  £210.  Other  works  in- 
cluded a  small  panel  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Bartolo  di  Maestro  Fredi,  which  sold  for  £588;  A 
Sleeping  Nymph,  reclining  on  a  bed,  by  J.  H.  Fragonard, 
£630;  two  wings  of  a  triptych  showing  The  Annuncia- 
tion and  The  Assumption,  by  Francesco  di  Vannuccio, 
£997  ios.;  a  half-figure  of  a  boy  in  grey  dress  with 
red  collar  and  white  shirt  opened  at  the  neck,  and 
one  of  a  girl  in  white  dress  with  black  sash,  by  J.  B. 
Greuze,  brought  respectively  £1,680  and  £630;  The 
Terrace  at  Sholover  House,  near  Oxford,  1725,  with  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  playing  cards  and  conversing,  by 
Ph.  Mercier,  signed  and  dated  1725,  £997  ios.;  an 
arched-topped  panel  of  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Nardo  Orcagna,  £945;  and  another  of  The  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  £735.  A  black  and  red 
chalk  drawing  of  Charles  IX,  when  a  Child,  by  Francois 
Clouet  (illustrated  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Connois- 
seur, p.  65),  brought  £819.  Of  the  more  modern 
works,  note  should  be  made  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's 
The  Lost  Sheep,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 


1850,  which  fetched  £315,  as  against  the  £3, 150  given  for  it  in  the  Sir 
John  Pender  sale  of  1897.  In  the  same  year,  £1,407  was  pairl  for  John 
Phillip's  A  Scottish  Christening — it  now  found  a  buyer  at  only  £315;  a 
small  sketch,  in  oils,  made  by  Sir  John  Millais  for  his  famous  picture 
The  Huguenot,  realized  £262  ios.  (£525  in  1896;;  and  Landseer's 
Pensioneers,  painted  in  1864,  £231  (£798  in  1896).  A  fine  impression 
of  W.  Ward's  mezzotint  (printed  in  colours;  of  Hoppner's  Daughters 
of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  Bart.,  sold  for  £966.  The  total  for  this  day's 
sale  was  £34»897- 

As  already  mentioned,  the  dispersal  of  the  Morgan  furniture,  por- 
celain, etc.,  opened  on  March  22nd  and  lasted  four  days.  The  more 
notable  pieces  included  (these  are  given  in  the  order  catalogued)  a 
very  fine  example  of  the  famous  Chelsea  porcelain  group  (16 in.  high), 
known  as  The  Music  Lesson,  which  changed  hands  at  £2,047  ios.; 
among  other  Chelsea  pieces  were  two  deep  cups  (3I  in.  high;,  finely 
gilt  with  exotic  birds  and  festoons  of  flowers  on  a  crimson  ground, 
£336;  a  pair  of  hexagonal  vases,  painted  with  Boucher  subjects  of 
bacchanalian  figures,  in  panels  on  a  claret-coloured  ground  gilt  with 
birds,  branches  and  festoons,  with  white  and  gilt  scroll  handles,  and 
mounted  on  ormolu  plinths,  £388  ios.;  and  a  gold  anchor  period 
group  of  Summer  and  Autumn,  £357.  A  set  of  three  hexagonal  Worcester 
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vases  and  covers,  decorated  with  pheasants  and  other  birds  in  land- 
scapes in  panels  with  gilt  scroll  borders  on  a  mottled  dark  blue 
ground,  bearing  the  square  mark,  fetched  £504.  The  more  important 
pieces  of  English  furniture  included  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany 
armchairs,  with  scroll  arms  and  cabriole  legs,  the  seats  and  backs  cov- 
ered with  green  damask,  which  made  £252;  a  pair  of  Sheraton  mar- 
quetry Pembroke  tables,  each  with  one  drawer,  banded  with  rose- 
wood and  inlaid  with  rosettes,  etc.,  £420;  a  set  of  ten  Regency 
mahogany  armchairs,  with  lyre-shaped  centres  to  the  backs,  on  cluster 
legs,  the  seats  upholstered  in  green  damask,  £1,050;  some  good  prices 
were  also  paid  for  pieces  of  the  Sheraton  period — a  pair  of  com- 
modes of  semicircular  shape  with  folding  doors  enclosing  three 
drawers,  inlaid  with  classical  vases,  branches  of  flowers,  scrollwork 
and  panels  of  rosettes  in  various  coloured  woods  on  satinwood  ground, 
and  mounted  with  ormolu  corners  in  the  French  taste,  realized 
/  1 . 1 02  1  os. ;  a  cabinet,  of  similar  shape,  with  raised  pediment  at  the 
back  fitted  with  folding  doors  enclosing  drawers  and  pigeonholes, 
inlaid  with  classical  vases,  arabesque  foliage,  laurel  festoons  and 
(  lipids  with  doves  on  clouds  in  satin  and  other  woods  on  a  ground  of 
satin-  and  rosewood,  £8 19;  and  a  similar  price  was  given  for  another 
pair  of  commodes,  of  serpentine  shape,  inlaid  with  laurel  festoons, 
rushes  and  rosettes  on  satinwood  ground  and  oval  panels  of  mahogany 
in  ros<  wood  borders,  mounted  with  ormolu  handles  and  feet.  Seven 
pairs  of  green  damask  curtains,  worked  with  a  design  of  baskets  of 
fl<  ■  '  ers.  tr<  »phies  and  ribands,  reached  £525 ;  and  a  set  of  three  panels 
<>l  Brussels  lapestry,  woven  with  scenes  from  The  Life  of  Moses,  and 
bearing  thi  ignatures  of  the  weavers,  Albert  Auwerx  and  H.  Rey- 
'  ,  ;  I  hen  followed  a  pair  of  Dresden  porcelain  figures  of 
I  irrel  and  insects  on  a  tree,  mounted  on  ormolu  candela- 

bra, with  folia)  e  branches  for  four  lights  each,  which  went  for  £273; 
;i  Sevres  1  offee  up  and  saucer,  with  gros-bleu  ground  decorated  with 
ewel  rnament  in  translucent  enamels  and  gilding  and 
festoons  of  gilt  flowers  suspending  small  medallion  heads — gilding  by 
/  [OS.;  and  a  clock,  with  movement  by  Ridereau  a  Paris, 

in  a  bla<  k  gold  lacquer  case  decorated  with  Chinese  landscapes, 
£504.  A  1.  .lis  XVI  upright  marquetry  secretaire,  with  fall-down 
front  and  lolding  doors  below,  inlaid  with  a  vase  and  bouquets  of 
flowers  in  various  woods  on  a  tulipwood  ground  in  kingwood  borders, 
stamped  N.  Petit,  cost  £315;  and  a  marquetry  commode,  of  the  same 
period,  with  two  drawers,  inlaid  with  a  medallion  of  figures  and 
baskets  of  fruit  in  riband  pattern  borders  on  a  tulipwood  ground, 
£525.  A  late  seventeenth-century  Dutch  'Burgomaster's'  armchair,  of 
walnut  wood,  pierced  and  carved  with  medallions  of  scroll  foliage, 
and  with  canework  seat,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  with  claw 


feet,  brought  £125  10s.;  a  Persian  carpet  (13  ft.  7  in.  by  9  ft.  10  in.), 
with  a  circular  red  and  blue  medallion  and  branches  of  foliage  and 
cone-shaped  ornament  on  an  ivory  ground,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
round  the  border  on  a  red  and  blue  ground,  £315,  and  a  Feraghan 
carpet  (19  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.),  worked  with  a  foliage  and  rosettes  design 
on  a  dark  blue  ground  with  pink  border,  £252.  Finally,  among  the 
Morgan  books  was  a  set  of  ten  folio  volumes  of  J.  Sibthorp's  Flora 
Graeca,  1806-1840,  with  966  coloured  plates,  which  sold  for  £320; 
two  large  folio  volumes  containing  finely  coloured  plates  of  Madame 
Knip's  work  Les  Pigeons,  with  text  by  C.  J.  Themminck  and  F.  Pre- 
vost,  £220;  one  oftwenty  copies  printed  on  vellum  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Collection  of  Miniatures,  the  property  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  1906,  4  vols., 
with  268  plates,  of  which  133  are  hand  coloured,  £155;  a  copy  of 
Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols.,  the  first  wanting  the  con- 
tents leaf,  £105;  a  similar  sum  was  paid  for  Thomas  Malton's  A  Pic- 
turesque Tour  through  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  with  100 
aquatint  plates,  2  vols,  in  1,  1792;  and  J.  B.  Papworth's  Select  Views 
of  London,  76  coloured  folding  and  other  plates,  1816,  £100. 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

AT  Christie's,  on  January  28th,  a  panel  (20  in.  by  32  in.)  of  a 
view  looking  along  a  river  with  ferryboats  and  sailing  vessels, 
and  buildings  among  trees  on  the  right,  by  S.  van  Ruisdael,  sold  for 
£3,465;  and  £672  was  bid  for  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  black  dress 
with  white  lawn  ruff  and  cuffs,  holding  her  gloves,  by  J.  Verspronck. 
On  February  1  ith,  The  Asparagus  Seller,  by  Pieter  de  Hooch,  received 
a  final  offer  of  £2,205;  Flowers  in  a  Vase,  on  copper,  by  J.  van  Huy- 
sum,  made  £420;  and  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour  drawing,  The 
Story  Book,  £630.  Seven  days  later,  The  Village  Inn,  by  S.  van  Ruis- 
dael, fetched  £840;  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Thornton,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Littledale  of  Rotterdam,  by  Lawrence,  £525;  and  Ulysses  and 
Penelope,  attributed  to  Primaticcio,  £472  10s.  Then,  on  March  1  7th, 
a  typical  sunset  landscape,  with  a  river  flowing  in  the  foreground, 
and  in  the  centre  peasants  driving  cattle  and  goats  over  a  bridge  of 
three  arches,  by  Claude,  found  a  buyer  at  £861 — in  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough  sale,  1929,  this  had  brought  £525;  Circe  calling  Ulysses, 
on  copper,  by  Jan  Brueghel,  signed  and  dated  1595,  £378;  a  little 
panel  of  The  Entombment,  by  Adriaen  Isenbrant,  £399;  a  small  panel 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  in  a  landscape,  by  P.  Potter,  1647,  £630; 
and  The  Interior  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  in  water-colour,  by  Tom 
Girtin,  £162  15s.  And,  on  April  14th,  £1,575  was  given  for  a  river 
scene  with  a  ferryboat  laden  with  peasants  and  cattle  (on  panel),  by 
S.  van  Ruisdael;  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  IV,  of  Spam,  holding 
a  baton  in  his  right  hand,  ascribed  to  Velazquez,  £315;  a  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  a  black  dress  with  white  collar  and  cuffs,  by  J.  Verspronck, 
signed  and  dated  1654,  £546;  and  Tea  and  Scandal,  by  W.  Dendy 
Sadler,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1892,  £220  10s. 

Old  master  etchings  at  Sotheby's,  on  February  2nd,  included  an 
impression  on  vellum  of  Rembrandt's  Christ  Shpwn  to  the  People  |  Ecce 
Homo,  en  largeur),  which  brought  £620;  and  The  Angler  in  a  Boat, 
tinted  with  yellow  ochre  and  blue-grey  wash,  £310.  On  February 
1 6th,  a  volume  containing  49  Chinese  water-colour  drawings  depict- 
ing the  life  of  butterflies,  moths,  dragonflies,  and  other  winged 
insects,  made  £115;  while,  on  February  23rd,  £310  was  offered 
for  a  landscape  with  wayfarers  on  the  road,  attributed  to  Ostade: 
and  £205  for  a  scrapbook,  bearing  the  bookplate  of  John  Angerstein, 
containing  examples  by  different  old  masters.  The  print  sale,  on 
March  1st,  included  an  impression  of  Diirer's  The  Knight,  Death  and 
the  Devil,  before  the  scratches  through  the  tree  stumps  and  thorn  bush, 
sold  for  £235;  and  London  as  it  is,  1842,  drawn  and  lithographed  by  Thos. 
Shotter  Boys,  £150.  In  the  sale  on  March  8th  were  three  water-colour 
drawings  by  J.  R.  Cozens,  together  with  copies  of  them  made  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Those  done  by  Cozens,  The  Lake  of  Geneva.  Between 
Chamoouni  and  Martigny,  and  On  the  Aar,  brought  £175,  £205,  and 
£230  respectively — Turner's  copies  fetched  £105,  £135,  and  £140 
respectively.  These  were  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
in  1916.  This  sale  also  included  two  pictures  by  W.  R.  Sickert  which 
were  seen  at  the  National  Gallery  in  1941.  One,  Dieppe:  View  of  a 
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sunlit  street,  with  a  church  on  the  left  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  fetched  £200 ; 
and  the  other,  The  Three  Sisters:  View  of  a  common  with  a  fringe  of  trees 
in  the  distance,  £170;  A  View  of  the  White  Hart,  Guestling,  Sussex,  by  J.  D. 
Innes,  £190;  Southampton  Harbour,  by  P.  Wilson  Steer,  signed  and 
dated  1 92 1 ,  £275 ;  The  Cliffs  of  Pourville,  near  Dieppe,  by  Claude  Monet, 
signed  and  dated  1896,  £340;  and  The  Madonna  and  Child,  a  panel  by 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  £290.  On  March  22nd,  a  pair  of  water-colour 
drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  Feeding  the  Swans  and  By  the  Fountain, 
signed  with  initials,  made  £235;  and,  on  April  19th,  a  half-length 
portrait  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  wearing  decorations,  by  L.  F.  Abbott, 
given  by  the  Nelson  family  to  William  Haslewood,  the  Admiral's 
lawyer  and  personal  friend,  brought  £800. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

CHRISTIE'S  sale,  on  February  3rd,  included  another  example 
of  the  Chelsea  porcelain  of  The  Music  Lesson,  bearing  the  gold 
anchor  mark,  which  changed  hands  at  £1,890.  This  belonged  to  Mr. 
Humphrey  W.  Cook,  with  other  pieces — notably  two  coffee  cups  and 
saucers,  painted  with  Chinese  figures  in  square  panels  on  a  claret- 
coloured  ground,  which  made  £241  10s.;  a  pair  of  square  vases, 
decorated  with  Watteau  figures  in  panels  with  gilt  borders  on  a  tur- 
quoise ground  (14*  in.  high)  which  went  for  £1,365;  a  set  of  four  fig- 
ures emblematic  of  The  Seasons,  £383  5s. ;  a  pair  of  groups  of  fruit- 
sellers,  seated  beside  openwork  baskets  of  fruit,  £840;  and  a  pair  of 
figures  of  flowersellers,  seated  holding  wickerwork  baskets,  £420.  A 
Battersea  enamel  tea-caddy,  containing  three  canisters,  the  whole 
illuminated  with  landscapes  and  pastoral  figures  in  gilt  scroll  borders 
on  a  pink  ground,  brought  £609;  and  a  hexagonal  Worcester  vase 
and  cover,  painted  with  branches  of  flowers  in  colours  within  large 
panels  on  a  mottled  dark  blue  ground  gilt  with  flower  sprays, 
£225  15s.  On  February  17th,  a  Persian  carpet  (22  ft.  3  in.  by  13  ft.) 
of  floral  and  trellis  design  on  a  blue  ground  with  red  spandrels  and 
striped  border,  fetched  £378;  and,  on  February  24th,  a  collection  of 
70  Chinese  snuff  bottles,  of  jade,  agate  and  other  stones,  in  a  black 
lacquer  case  fitted  with  trays,  cost  £262  10s.;  and  a  series  of  25 
Japanese  lacquer  inro,  of  various  designs,  all  with  netsuki  attached, 
in  a  red  and  gold  lacquer  casket,  £173  5s.  Furniture  and  objects  of 
art,  given  by  various  donoii  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red  Cross 
and  St.  John  Fund,  were  sold  at  Christie's  on  April  20th.  Queen 
Mary's  gift,  a  parasol,  with  ivory  handle  pierced  and  carved  with 
dragons  and  foliage,  the  cream  silk  shade  finely  embroidered  with 
flowers  in  colours,  with  green  silk  lining,  used  by  Queen  Victoria  at 
the  opening  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  realized  £157  10s.  The  purchaser 
was  Mr.  H.  M.  MacVicar,  who  is  presenting  it  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  A  seventeenth-century  wooden  model  of  a  Royal 
barge,  partly  gilt,  the  figurehead  carved  with  a  crowned  lion  and  the 
stern  with  the  Royal  Arms,  Garter,  Motto,  and  the  crowned  cypher 
J.R.,  given  anonymously,  changed  hands  at  £262  10s.;  and  Mrs. 
Mark  Kerr's  donation,  a  silver  watch,  with  movement  by  Thomas 
Collet,  of  Acton,  with  white  enamel  dial  and  plain  outer  case,  said  to 
have  been  originally  the  property  of  Lord  Nelson,  found  a  buyer  at 
£126;  while  £315  was  given  for  a  German  chess  set,  with  carved 
wood  figures  in  contemporary  costume,  on  moulded  silver  and  silver- 
gilt  bases  bearing  the  Augsberg  hall-mark  date  for  1702,  presented 
by  Mr.  Robert  Spence.  Another  anonymous  gift  was  an  eaily  Dutch 
doll's  house,  in  an  oak  cabinet,  the  interior  depicting  three  rooms  in 
tiers,  each  room  containing  contemporary  style  of  furniture  and 
furnishings.  This  went  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kitson  for  £273. 

In  Sotheby's  sale,  on  February  3rd,  a  set  of  four  library  chairs  in 
the  George  I  style,  the  seats  and  backs  covered  in  gros  and  petit  point 
needlework,  with  a  floral  design  in  various  colours  on  a  cream  ground, 
supported  on  four  walnut  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  paw  feet,  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  £330;  a  late  Stuart  armchair  in  walnut,  the  shaped 
caned  panelled  back  bordered  with  pierced  and  carved  floral  scroll- 
ing, supported  on  grotesque  and  acanthus  carved  front  legs,  with 
turned  stretcher  rails,  brought  £100;  and  a  similar  price  was  paid  for 
a  pair  of  late  Stuart  high-back  chairs,  also  in  walnut,  the  caned  seats 
resting  on  carved  mermaid  caryatides,  with  turned  and  square 
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stretcher  rails  and  carved  and  shaped  under  stretchers.  On  February 
1 8th,  an  early  T'ang  Dynasty  pottery  figure  of  a  horse  and  rider,  the 
latter  in  dark  flowered  robes,  her  well-modelled  head  surmounted  by 
a  helmet-like  head-dress,  and  the  horse  with  a  long  saddle-cloth, 
made  £205;  an  early  Chinese  bronze  beaker-shaped  wine  vessel,  the 
trumpet  neck  decorated  with  four  stiff  leaves  of  thunder  fret,  the  bulb 
and  conical  foot  with  lugs  in  relief  and  Cao  t'ieh  masks  and  archaic 
fret  motifs,  £195;  a  seventeenth/eighteenth-century  dark  green  jade 
incense  burner  with  two  lions'  mask  and  ring  handles,  supported  on 
three  short  legs  carved  with  ogre  heads,  the  cover  similarly  carved 
and  surmounted  by  a  pierced  and  coiled  bifid-tail  dragon,  £190;  a 
Queen  Anne  oak  tripod  table,  the  octagonal  tilting  top  covered  with 
needlework  depicting  a  game  of  cards  in  progress,  £145;  a  George  I 
mahogany  writing  chair,  the  shaped  loose  seat  covered  with  old 
needlework  of  a  floral  design,  supported  on  four  cabriole  legs  on 
lion's  paw  feet,  £165;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  chair,  with  finely 
carved  knotted  ribbon  splat,  resting  on  square  moulded  legs  orna- 
mented with  blind  fret  carving  united  by  a  pierced  and  carved  waved 
stretcher,  £180;  an  early  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase  on 
bracket  supports,  £240;  and  a  Chinese  carpet  (16  ft.  by  13  ft.)  with 
a  golden  field,  woven  with  a  central  fruiting  vine  medallion  and  with 
eight  smaller  medallions  of  the  same  motif,  enclosed  by  a  wide  dark 
blue  surround,  £215.  On  February  25th,  £240  was  bid  for  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase  veneered  with  mulberry  wood;  a  pair 
of  Chippendale  mahogany  elbow  chairs  on  square  moulded  legs 
united  by  stretchers,  £105;  and  a  'Savonnerie'  carpet  (24  ft.  by 
1 1  ft.  10  in.),  the  grey  field  with  a  central  bouquet.  A  total  of  over 
£11,000  was  recorded  in  the  two-day  sale  of  the  late  Mrs.  George 
Eumorfopoulos,  widow  of  the  famous  collector.  The  top  price,  £950, 
was  given  for  a  fourteenth-century  Islamic  enamelled  glass  bowl,  the 
body  decorated  in  large  gold  Mameluke  nashki  letters  on  a  blue  ground 
with  an  inscription  referring  to  Sultan  al  Malek  al  Mujahed  'Aly  ibn 
Daud,  the  fifth  of  the  Rasulide  Sultans'  (1 321- 1346).  This  piece  was 
bought  in  at  £850  at  the  celebrated  Eumorfopoulos  sale  in  June  1940. 
The  present  sale  also  included  a  fourth/fifth-century  a.d.  bronze 
group  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  found  in  Rome  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  probably  part  of  a  lamp,  the  eyes  of  the  apostles  are  pierced  and 
at  one  time  were  probably  inlaid,  which  made  £240;  a  Qui  en  Anne 
gilt  gesso  mirror,  with  shaped  bevelled  plate  surmounted  by  a  crest, 
£1 18;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  stool,  with  loose  seat  covered  in  modern 
woolwork,  supported  on  cabriole  legs  with  claw-and-ball  feet,  £110; 
an  early  eighteenth-century  mahogany  wardrobe,  in  two  parts,  on 
carved  and  scroll  brackets,  £150;  and  a  pair  of  early  eighteenth- 
century  carved  giltwood  chairs  in  the  style  of  William  Kent,  £115. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  MARY  ANN  COLLMANX 
BY  ALFRED  STEVENS  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


VAN    DYCK    AND    BERNINI  ? 

By  LEO  VAN  PUYVELDE 


No.  I. —  PORTRAIT  OF  AX  ARTIST  (3)  :  BY  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  :  IT  IS  HERE  DISCUSSED  AS  A  POSSIBLE  REPRE- 
SENTATION OF  VAN  DYCK  AND  BERNINI   IN  RJME  :  ABOUT  1625  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


IN  the  London  National  Gallery  is  a  picture  which  is 
generally,  and  with  reason,  considered  as  a  fine  work 
by  van  Dyck,  the  subject  of  which,  however,  no  one 
has  been  able  to  determine.  It  represents  a  man  aged  about 
twenty-five,  of  fair  complexion  and  chestnut-coloured 
hair,  handsomely  dressed  in  a  black  cloak,  and  with  a 
bearing  of  great  elegance,  who  is  facing  the  spectator 
rather  than  the  man  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  ani- 
mated conversation  with  him,  while  showing  him  a  statu- 
ette held  by  a  Moor  (No.  i). 

In  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  this  work 
of  art  we  find  it  described  as  the  portrait  of  some  noted 
personality:  when  the  picture  appeared  in  the  Reynolds 
sale  at  Christie's,  March  n-i4th,  1795,  3rd  day,  No.  73, 


Rubens  was  suggested  as  the  sitter,  but  there  is  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  known  portraits  of  Rubens.  Yet, 
although  John  Smith  rejected  the  suggestion,*  Voorhelm 
Scheevoogt  continues  to  affirm  that  it  was  the  portrait  of 
Rubens. f  So  also  did  Henri  Hymans,  adding  that  the 
second  figure  might  be  the  antiquary  Andreas  Odoni, 
about  whose  appearance  he  says  he  knows  nothing.  J  F.  M. 
Haberditzl  suggested  Cornelis  Saftleven,§  but  the  date 
would  appear  to  make  this  impossible.  Finally,  Dr. 
Ludwig  Burchard  put  forward  the  idea  that  the  principal 

*  John  Smith,  Catalogue  Raisonne,  vol.  iii,  183 1 ,  p.  92,  No.  328. 

t  Voorhelm  Scheevoogt,  Catalogue  des  Estampes  Gravies  d'apres  P.  P.  Rubens, 

Haarlem,  1873,  p.  163,  No.  78. 

X  Bulletin  Rubens,  Antwerp,  vol.  ii,  1883,  p.  5. 

§  Kunstgeschichtliche  Anzeigen,  1 909,  p.  64. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


I 

So.  II. — PORTRAIT  OF  BERNINI  BY  HIMSELF  :  IN  BLACK  \ND  RED  CHALK 
WINDSOR  :  REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M  THE  KING 

figure  in  the  portrait  was  Daniel  de  Nys,  a  Flemish  mer- 
chant established  in  Venice  as  purveyor  to  the  armies  and 
a  great  art  collector.*  but  no  portrait  of  de  Nys  is  know  n. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  is  cautiously 
vague:  "No.  49.  Portrait  of  an  Artist   ?  .? 

Might  not  this  portrait  represent  van  Dyck  himself  w  ith 
Bernini  ?  It  it  an  hypothesis  for  w  hich  w  e  have  not  yet  found 
the  material  proof  which  certain  critics  always  demand 
before  owning  themselves  convinced.  But  it  is  an  hypothesis 
bearing  a  certain  amount  of  probability,  and  the  history 
of  art,  like  every  other  science,  can  only  be  built  up  from 
hypotheses,  which,  originating  as  pure  invention,  are,  by 
a  process  of  trial  and  error,  proved  right  or  wrong.  We 
offer  this  hypothesis  for  w  hat  it  is  worth,  and  shall  proceed 
to  put  forward  some  reasons  for  accepting  it. 

The  first  reason  is  purely  psychological,  and  therefore, 
in  our  view,  the  most  important:  the  appearance  of  the 
principal  personage  corresponds  exactly  with  the  person- 
ality of  van  Dyck  so  far  as  w  e  are  able  to  formulate  it  from 
the  know  ledge  we  have  of  him.  How  often,  when  visiting 
the  National  Gallery,  have  we  not  stopped  before  this  pic- 
ture and  paid  homage  to  van  Dyck  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  as  he  must  have  looked  when  living  in  Rome,  the  pit- 
tore  cavalieresco  who  was  so  much  talked  of  there  and  else- 
where,  the  young  artist  whose  distinction  is  so  obviously 

*  In  the  note  of  Dr.  G.  Gluck,  VanDyrk,  KJassiker  der  Kunst,  1931,  Note  129. 


NO.  Ill —ANOTHER  SELF-PORTRAIT  AT  WINDSOR  :  BLACK.  RED  AND  WHITE 
CHALK  :   REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 

proclaimed  in  his  work.  He  had  gone  to  Italy  not,  as  is 
generally  believed,  to  study  the  Antique,  and  the  Italian 
painters,  but  to  make  a  career  for  himself  there  as  a 
painter.  He  had  already  won  for  himself  in  Genoa  a  posi- 
tion as  the  recognized  portrait  painter  of  the  aristocracv 
there,  while  in  Rome  cardinals  and  nobles  competed  for 
the  distinction  of  being  painted  by  him.  To  be  thus  estab- 
lished as  a  great  artist  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  slight  air  of  self-satisfaction  which  van 
Dyck  so  well  expresses  in  this  picture. 

How  do  we  know  that  this  picture  could  have  been 
painted  when  van  Dyck  was  twenty-five,  i.e.  w  hen  he  was 
in  Rome  about  1625?  Simply  by  its  style,  which  shows 
the  softening  of  the  colouring,  and  the  boldness  and  assur- 
ance in  execution,  which  were  both  characteristic  of  the 
work  he  was  then  doing  in  Italy. 

Another  reason  for  our  theory  is  the  facial  resemblance  to 
other  portraits  of  van  Dyck  in  his  youth,  though  here  we 
must  be  cautious.  There  is  usually  a  tendency  to  reply  too 
promptly,  by  a  direct  negative  or  affirmative,  to  questions 
concerning  the  identification  of  a  portrait.  Let  us  consider 
even.-  aspect  of  the  problem  before  giving  a  verdict. 

The  artist  van  Dyck  painted  several  self-portraits.  We 
can  take  into  account  here  only  those  in  which  he  por- 
trayed himself  somewhere  about  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
We  know  of  none  which  show  him  between  that  age  and 
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VAN  DYCK  AND  BERNINI  ? 


No.  IV.— PORTRAIT  OF  BERNINI  BY  HIMSELF  :  IN  RED  CHALK  HEIGHTENED 
WITH  WHITE:    FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

thirty-five.  We  know  three  in  which  he  would  appear  to 
be  twenty:  those  in  the  Pinakothek  in  Munich,  the  Bache 
Collection  in  New  York  and  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad. 
These  were  not  executed  in  Italy,  as  is  generally  affirmed ; 
as  the  artist  is  obviously  not  more  than  twenty,  he  must 
have  painted  them  before  his  departure  for  Italy,  i.e.  some- 
where about  1620. 

If  we  compare  these  works  with  that  in  the  National 
Gallery,  we  are  struck  by  the  same  air  of  distinction  and, 
it  must  be  owned,  of  effeminacy,  in  all  of  them,  and  this 
is  the  most  important  point. 

It  is  useless  to  enter  on  long  discussions  of  facial  resem- 
blances. One  could  argue  endlessly  on  the  subject  without 
ever  coming  to  any  agreed  conclusion.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  young  Narcissus  of  the 
three  portraits  of  about  1620  had,  by  1625,  arrived  at 
maturity  and  become  conscious  of  his  own  importance,  we 
shall  see  a  resemblance  in  the  features.  But,  you  will  say, 
in  the  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery  the  artist  is  wearing 
a  beard,  while  in  the  others  he  has  none.  A  beard  is  very 
quickly  grown,  and  may  disappear  still  more  quickly. 
And,  if  we  may  believe  G.  P.  Bellori,  van  Dyck  did  wear 
a  small  beard  while  in  Rome.  I  attach  little  importance  in 
general  to  the  evidence  of  the  writers  of  the  time,  but  when 
they  confine  themselves  to  recording  what  contemporaries 
told  them  about  the  appearance  of  certain  artists,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  Here 


is  what  Bellori  says  of  van  Dyck:  Era  egli  ancora  giovine 
puntando  di  poco  la  barba,  ma  la  giovinezzo.  sua  veniva  ac- 
compagnata  da  grave  modestia  di  animo,  e  da  nobilta  d'aspelto 
ancorche  picciolo  di  persona.  Erano  le  sue  maniere  signorili  piu 
tosto  che  d'huomo  privato,  e  risplendeva  in  ricco  portamento  di 
habito  .  .  .'*  We  might  add  that  the  light  chestnut  colour 
of  the  hair  agrees  with  the  other  portraits  of  van  Dyck,  and 
that  a  ring,  similar  to  the  one  he  is  wearing  here,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a  fine  stone,  is  seen  on  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand  in  his  portrait  in  the  Bache  Collection. 

Supposing  our  hypothesis  to  be  confirmed,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  second  figure?  In  his  representation  of 
this,  the  artist  has  not  attempted  any  detailed  portrait, 
but  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  sculptor's  studio  is  suggested 
not  only  by  the  presentation  of  the  statuette,  but  also  by 
the  antique  sarcophagus  on  which  the  two  principal  figures 
are  leaning. 

Let  us  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  identify  him  with  any 
sculptor  living  in  Rome  when  van  Dyck  was  there,  who 
would  have  been  about  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  time 
the  picture  was  painted  and  with  whom  the  young  van 
Dyck  might  have  been  on  terms  of  friendship. 

The  first  to  come  to  one's  mind  is  van  Dyck's  fellow 

*  G.  P.  Bellori,  Le  Vite  de'Pittori,  Scultori  ed  Architetti  Moderni,  Rome.  1672, 
P-  253- 
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No.  VI— PORTRAIT  OF  BERNINI  BY  HIMSELF,  C.  1665  :  IN  BLACK  CHALK 
WINDSOR  :  REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 

countryman,  Frans  Duquesnoy,  who  sculpted  the  Saint 
Andreas  in  the  St.  Peter's  basilica  in  Rome.  But  this  por- 
trait has  nothing  in  common  with  that  which  van  Dyck 
himself  painted  of  him  in  Rome,  which  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Brussels. 

Might  it  not  be  Lorenzo  Bernini,  who  was  born  on 
December  7th,  1 598,  just  a  year  before  van  Dyck,  and  was 
making  his  reputation  at  the  time  when  van  Dyck  was  in 
Rome? 

'What  an  absurd  hypothesis!'  I  can  hear  the  traditional 
admirers  of  Italian  art  say.  An  Italian  artist  presenting 
himself  in  ai  1  attitude  of  humility  before  an  artist  from  the 
North!  And  Bernini  of  all  people,  famed  for  his  authorita- 
tive attitude  towards  his  fellow  men!  To  this  we  would  re- 
ply thai  the  ideas  of  the  comparative  merits  of  southern 
and  ern  art  were  different  then  from  what  they  are 

now.  And  we  would  ask:  does  the  attitude  of  the  second 
suggest  the  submissive  humility  of  a  would-be 
salesman  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  passionate  earnestness  of  an 
and  a  Southern  European  at  that — urging  the 
merits  of  his  work? 

Then,  it  might  be  said  again,  why  does  van  Dyck,  in  this 
picture,  treat  Bernini  as  a  person  of  secondary  importance, 
and  make  himself  the  chief  object  of  interest?  But  this 
is  not  a  case  of  a  double  portrait,  such  as  van  Dyck 
often  painted.  It  is  essentially  a  portrait  of  van  Dyck, 


No.  VII.  —PORTRAIT  OF  BERNINI  BY  HIMSELF  :  BLACK  CHALK  HEIGHT- 
ENED WITH  WHITE  :  AN  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

with  a  secondary  figure  added  whom  he  desired  to  asso- 
ciate with  himself.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that,  wish- 
ing to  present  a  portrait  of  himself  to  Bernini,  the  young 
artist  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  with  it  one  of  the 
talented  sculptor,  as  a  memento  of  their  mutual  visits  ? 
This  still  leaves  us  free  to  determine  whether  the  addition 
is  a  success  or  not. 

But  can  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Bernini  and  van  Dyck 
were  such  close  acquaintances  ?  Here  again  we  get  no  help 
from  history,  which  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  mere- 
ly supplies  us  with  some  documents  from  which  we  may 
infer  the  possibility  of  a  friendship  between  the  two  great 
artists  in  Rome. 

They  were  practically  of  the  same  age,  Bernini  being  but 
a  year  older  than  van  Dyck.  As  regards  their  work,  both 
had  the  same  strong  tendency  towards  the  Baroque  in 
art.  J.  von  Sandrart  puts  forward  a  plausible  reason  for 
van  Dyck's  not  wishing  to  remain  in  Rome,  which  he  may 
have  learned  from  the  artist's  contemporaries:  that  'the 
serious  studies,  the  artistic  rules,  held  in  such  honour  in 
that  city,  the  academical  method,  that  is  to  say  the  collec- 
tive study  of  the  antique,  of  Raphael,  or  other  serious 
studies,  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  that  was  why,  after  a 
short  time,  he  went  back  to  Genoa.'*  This  would  be  very 
characteristic  of  van  Dyck,  no  less  than  of  the  fiery  Bernini. 

*  J.  von  Sandrart,  Teutsche  Academie,  Nuremberg,  1675,  p.  304. 
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The  two  artists  may  liavc  met  as  early  as  1622,  since 
van  Dyck  left  Genoa  for  Rome  in  February  of  that  year, 
if  we  may  believe  the  manuscript  on  van  Dyck  in  the 
library  of  the  Louvre,  written  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
by  Dumont,  who  based  it  on  a  personal  correspondence 
of  Lucas  de  Wacl,  the  friend  with  whom  van  Dyck  lived 
in  Genoa.  His  presence  in  Rome  in  1622  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  portrait  of  Shirley,  the  Persian  ambassador, 
who  was  in  Rome  only  between  July  22nd  and  August 
29th  of  that  year,  and  by  a  portrait  which  van  Dyck 
painted  of  George  Gage,  the  agent  of  James  I,  who  was 
there  only  from  February  18th  to  July  20th,  1622,  and 
from  February  to  May  1623.  The  two  artists  may  also  have 
known  each  other  in  Rome  in  1625,  when  van  Dyck  was 
on  his  way  back  to  Genoa  from  Palermo. 

In  Rome  both  artists  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  same 
powerful  Maecenas.  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  the 
nephew  of  Pope  Paul  V,  was  the  recognized  patron  of  the 
Flemish  artists  in  the  city,  and  in  Bernini  he  felt  that  he 
had  found  a  treasure:  'd'avere  in  questo  grande  Arteficio  ritro- 
vato  un  tesoro,'  to  quote  F.  Baldinucci,  the  first  biographer 
of  Bernini,  who  goes  into  great  detail  over  the  works  exe- 
cuted by  the  sculptor  for  the  Cardinal,  citing  the  portrait 
of  the  Cardinal  himself,  the  Aeneas,  the  David,  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  the  Apollo  and  Daphne.  These  works  all  date 
from  years  when  van  Dyck  might  have  met  Bernini — the 
last  payment  for  the  Apollo  and  Daphne  being  made  on 
November  22nd,  1625.  But  F.  Baldinucci  tells  us  some- 
thing still  more  interesting,  which  is  that  Urban  VIII, 
who  became  Pope  in  1623,  urged  Bernini  not  to  confine 
himself  to  architecture  and  sculpture  but  to  study  painting 
as  well,  his  idea  being,  according  to  F.  Baldinucci,  'to 
have  the  whole  of  the  Loggia  della  Benedizione'  painted 
by  him.  As  a  result  Bernini  for  two  years  'devoted  himself 
to  painting — that  is  to  learning  the  use  of  colours,  for  he 
had  already,  by  intensive  study,  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  drawing.  During  this  time,  without  giving  up  his  archi- 
tectural studies,  he  executed  many  pictures,  both  large 
and  small,  which  to-day  beautify  the  most  celebrated  gal- 
leries in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .'  Bernini's  activity  as  a 
painter  occurred  during  the  first  years  of  the  pontificate 
of  Urban  VIII,  i.e.  between  1623  and  1625.  What  more 
natural  than  that  during  those  years,  when  van  Dyck 
might  have  been  in  Rome,  Bernini  should  have  come  into 
contact  with  the  great  painter  who  had  brought  thither  the 
secrets  of  Flemish  painting? 

But  can  the  second  figure  really  represent  Bernini? 
What  can  we  learn  by  comparing  the  features  with  those 
of  the  known  portraits  of  the  young  Bernini  ? 

I  shall  not  recapitulate  here  all  that  I  have  noted  in 
studying  the  portraits,  in  the  form  both  of  drawings  and 
paintings,  which  might  represent  this  artist. 

I  agree  with  Heinrich  Brauer  and  Rudolf  Wittkower, 
the  two  latest  authors  to  write  about  the  portraits  of 
Bernini  by  himself,  when  they  say:  'We  think  that  com- 
plete agreement  on  such  questions  is  scarcely  possible. 
But  for  the  sake  of  method  it  seems  well  to  reduce  the 
limits  of  possibility  as  much  as  possible.'*  The  secondary 
portrait  in  the  London  picture  is  that  of  a  man  of  fiery 
temperament  wearing  a  firm  expression. 

Two  details  in  the  London  picture  are  worth  emphasiz- 

*  H.  Brauer  and  R.  Wittkower,  Die  ^eichnungen  des  Gianlorenzo  Bernini, 
Romische  Forschungen  der  Bibliotheca  Hertziana,  vol.  x,  Berlin,  1931, 
P-  15- 


ing:  the  abundance  of  dark  hair,  and  the  prominent  cheek- 
bone, which  throws  the  hollow  of  the  check  into  shadow. 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  four  draw- 
ings by  Bernini,  in  which  he  represents  himself  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  and  in  which  these  character- 
istics also  appear. 

First,  two  drawings  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor 
Castle,  one,  No.  5530,  which  represents  the  artist  at  about 
twenty  (No.  ii),  the  other,  No.  5540,  showing  him  as  rather 
older  (No.  iii).  When  looking  at  these  and  comparing  them 
with  the  secondary  portrait  in  the  London  picture,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  drawings  are  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  studied  his  own  features  at  length  in  a  mirror, 
and  that  they  are  also  essays  in  stylization,  whereas  the 
picture  by  van  Dyck  purports  to  be  only  an  impressionist 
portrait,  and,  further,  that  in  the  picture  the  pose  and  the 
distribution  of  light  are  responsible  for  greater  variation 
than  any  difference  of  mood  in  the  drawings.  Nevertheless 
we  are  struck  by  certain  details  in  the  features  which  we 
find  both  in  the  drawings  and  in  the  London  picture:  the 
expression,  the  firm  line  of  nose  and  chin,  the  thick  hair 
and  the  prominent  cheekbone. 

There  are  two  drawings  of  Bernini  which  are  still  more 


No  VIII.—  BERNINI'S  BOZZETTO  FOR  THE  STATUE  OF  S.  BIBIANA  IN  THE 
CHURCH  OF  S.  BIBIANA  AT  ROME  :  TERRA  COTTA   IN  THE  LOUVRE,  PARIS 
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closely  akin  to  the  London  picture,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
regards  the  psychological  aspect.  These  are  the  drawing 
in  red  chalk  in  the  British  Museum  in  London,  No.  1897- 
4- 10- 10,  which  would  appear  to  represent  the  artist  as 
scarcely  twenty  years  old  (No.  iv),  and  the  drawing  in 
two  chalks  in  the  Corsini  Gallery  in  Rome,  No.  127502, 
showing  him  a  few  years  older  (No.  v).  This  last  is  the  clos- 
est to  the  London  portrait.  We  notice  that  the  eyes  are  set 
deeper  in  their  cavities,  that  the  eyebrows  are  shaggier  and 
that  the  cheekbones  are  very  pronounced. 

Finally  there  is  a  bust  portrait  of  Bernini,  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  himself,  in  the  Uffizi  in  Florence.  The 
picture  is  very  dirty,  and  there  is  no  good  photograph  of 
it,  but  the  reproduction  published  by  S.  Fraschetti,  in  his 
//  Bernini,  Milan,  1900,  p.  428,  justifies  the  suggestion  that 
it  might  represent  the  man  who  takes  second  place  in  van 
Dyck's  picture  in  London;  for  everything  seems  to  agree, 
even  to  the  beard.* 

The  characteristic  features  which  we  notice  here  in  the 
face  of  Bernini  are  the  same  as  appear  in  his  portraits 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life;  they  are  to  be  seen,  too,  in 
two  beautiful  drawings  which  the  painter  made  of  himself 
tow  ards  the  end  of  his  life — one  (No.  vi)  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lection at  Windsor  Castle,  No.  5539,  the  other  (No.  vii) 
in  the  British  Museum,  London,  No.  1890-10-13-5.  These 
portray,  better  than  the  more  stylized  earlier  drawings, 
the  impulsive  nature  of  the  artist  which  van  Dyck  seems  to 
have  so  well  understood. 

Arc  there  any  other  details  in  the  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  London  which  might  provide  more  conclusive 
evidence  ? 

What  is  the  statuette  which  the  sculptor  is  presenting  ? 
Might  it  not  be  a  model  (bozzetto)  for  the  statue  of  Saint 
Bibiana  which  Bernini  is  said  to  have  executed,  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  for  the  church  of  Saint 
Bibiana,  which  this  Pope,  according  to  F.  Baldinucci, 
caused  to  be  built  in  Rome  on  the  site  where  the  bones  of 
the  martyr  had  been  discovered  ?f  The  work  on  the  church 
was  finished  in  1627,  m  which  year  Bernini  was  paid  660 
scudi  for  the  statue.  J  But  the  order,  the  date  of  which 
Baldinucci  does  not  state,  may  have  been  given  during  the 
first  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII,  which  began 
on  April  6th,  1623.  Bernini's  statue,  which  is  still  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Bibiana,  has  an  expression  of  almost  classic 
'  aim  seldom  seen  in  his  work.  The  drawing  in  the  Albertina 
i  n  Vienna,  R.  VI,  914  (13),  shows  a  flowing  movement;  the 
busl  leans  slightly  over  to  the  left,  the  folds  of  the  cloak  are 
gathered  1  n  the  left  hip  and  their  rhythm  is  carried  on  to 
the  righl  U  g,  which  is  balanced  towards  the  left.  §  A  similar 
rhythm,  hut  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  to  be  seen  in 

*  The  drawin)  in  the  Mario  Chigi  Collection  in  Ariccia,  repr.  in  S.  Fras- 
(  hetti,  liiriiini,  Milan,  1910,  p.  426,  is  only  a  poor  copy  of  this  picture  in  the 
l.lli/i. 

We  tn;>\  pass  ••  ci  in  silence  a  drawing  in  which  Bernini  represents  him- 
11  II  at  th<  age  "I  about  fifteen,  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor,  No.  5543, 
for  tin  art  I  features  are  not  yet  formed.  We  can  also  leave  out  of  account 
the  eng  by  Ottavio  Leoni,  dated  1622,  which  Joachim  Sandrart  and 

others  used  '.iter,  for  this  and  its  reproductions  show  no  distinctive  charac- 
teristii  .  I  hie  drawing  belonging  to  Count  Guido  Paolini  in  Rome,  repro- 
duced by  Munoz  as  a  portrait  of  Bernini  in  Rassegna  d' 'Arte,  Vol.  XX,  1920, 
p.  149,  and  that  in  the  Academy  at  Diisseldorf,  published  by  A.  E.  Brinck- 
mann  in  Repertorium  fur  Kunsigeschichte,  Vol.  L,  1929,  p.  130,  seem  to  be 
merely  variants  of  the  engraving  by  Ottavio  Leoni.  The  painted  portrait 
in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  attributed  sometimes  to  Sacchi  and  sometimes  to 
Mola,  is  no  more  distinctive.  If,  however,  the  portrait,  long  considered  as 
one  of  Velazquez  by  himself,  in  the  Capitol  Gallery  in  Rome,  could  be 
regarded  .is  .1  poi  trail  "I  Bernini,  .is  Richard  Norton  suggests  '111  Bermni  and 
Other  Studies  on  History  of  Art,  New  York,  1914,  repr.  pi.  2),  this  would  be  an 
important  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  advanced  here. 


the  statuette  which  the  artist  is  presenting  to  van  Dyck 
in  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  possible  that 
the  drawing  in  the  Albertina  was  only  a  preliminary 
sketch,  and  that  the  statuette  reproduced  in  our  picture 
was  one  of  the  bozzetti  which  the  artist  had  to  submit  for 
the  Pope's  approval.  What  makes  this  the  more  probable 
is  that  the  general  outline  of  the  statuette  is  nearer  to  that 
ultimately  decided  upon  for  the  statue.  In  the  statuette 
the  rhythm  flows  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  statue  it- 
self :  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  right,  the  folds  of  the  mantle 
are  gathered  to  the  left;  in  the  statue  the  vertical  effect 
produced  by  the  right-hand  folds  is  supplied  by  an  upright 
column;  this  change  may  have  been  necessitated  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  niche  for  which  the  statue  was  in- 
tended. ||  There  is  in  the  Louvre,  No.  1542,  a  statuette 
which  may  also  be  one  of  the  models  which  Bernini  had 
to  submit  to  the  Pope  before  starting  on  the  statue  in  its 
final  form  (No.  viii);  in  this  the  general  movement,  save 
for  the  right  arm  and  the  position  of  the  legs,  resembles 
that  of  the  bozzetto  represented  in  the  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery. ^| 

There  is  yet  another  detail:  the  piece  of  antique  sculp- 
ture on  which  the  two  principal  figures  are  leaning.  It  is 
probably  the  corner  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  for  the  en- 
tablature is  supported  by  a  goat's  head  with  long  horns. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this.  Did  it  belong  to  Bernini  ? 
It  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain.  Nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  certain  of  Bernini's  drawings  show  a  simi- 
lar decorative  movement,  particularly  that  of  three  capitals 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle,  No.  5640. 

And  now  we  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide,  from  the 
evidence  adduced,  whether  or  not  we  arc  here  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  portrait  of  van  Dyck  and  Bernini.  The  discovery 
of  some  piece  of  material  evidence,  an  extract  from  some 
archives,  for  example,  might  serve  as  definite  proof  for 
those  who  still  remain  unconvinced. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  some  mention  of  this  picture  in 
Bernini's  will  or  in  the  inventory  of  his  possessions,  I  have 
made  all  the  researches  possible  in  these  troubled  times. 
S.  Fraschetti  is  the  only  writer  who  has  consulted  the 
manuscript  sources  on  the  subject  of  Bernini.  He  examined 
his  will  and  the  inventory  of  his  belongings,  and  in  his 
monograph  he  gives  the  result  of  his  examination,  and  a 
list  of  some  of  the  items.  He  does  not  mention  this  picture, 
but  at  the  end  of  his  analysis  he  adds  that  there  still  remain 
a  large  number  of  pictures:  'piu  un  numero  grandissimo  di 
quadri.''**  It  is  possible  that  the  inventory  gives  the  titles 
of  these  pictures  and  mentions  the  portrait  in  the  National 
Gallery.  This  piece  of  research  awaits  another  in  the  future. 

f  F.  Baldinucci,  Vita  del  Cavaliere  Gio-Lorenzo  Bernino,  Florence,  1682,  p.  15. 
X  Archivio  di  Stato  a  Roma,  Spese  di  Fabbriche  Diverse  Registro,  1627,  S.  Fras- 
chetti, op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

§  Repr.  in  Max  von  Boehm,  Lorenzo  Bernini,  1927,  p.  EI.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  H.  Brauer  and  R.  Wittkower,  Die  £eichnungen  des  Gianlorenzo  Bernini, 
Berlin,  1 931,  pi.  171a,  reproduce  this  drawing  amongst  the  studio  works, 
as  representing  St.  Barbara. 

||  But  in  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  the  left  leg  of  the  statuette  ap- 
pears to  be  naked.  Would  Bernini  have  allowed  himself  to  take  this  licence 
with  the  statue  of  a  saint?  This  is  only  a  model,  not  a  finished  work,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  sculptor  did  take  such  licence  in  other  models,  as  being 
nearer  to  nature.  A  sketch  drawing  at  Leipzig  for  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,  in- 
tended for  the  colonnade,  also  shows  a  naked  leg,  and  some  of  the  angels 
on  the  Angels'  Bridge  have  bare  legs. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Louvre  of  1922  says:  'Statuette  of  Saint  Bibiana 
(Terra-cotta).  Original  model  for  the  statue  erected  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Bibiana  in  Rome  in  the  year  1626.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis 
de  Biron.  Acquired  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Maurice  Fenaille,  1914. 
Height  0,60.' 

**  S.  Fraschetti,  op.  cit.,  pp.  431-2. 
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CHRIST  CHURCH  PLATE 

AND   SOME   OXFORD  GOLDSMITHS 

By  W.  G.  HISCOCK 


THE  story  of  the  Christ  Church  Plate  is  a  rather 
melancholy  one.  It  begins  with  Wolsey's  intended 
gift  for  Cardinal  College  as  printed  in  Gutch,* 
which  abounded  in  fine  pieces  made  by  Robert  Amadas 
the  goldsmith.  The  quality  of  the  gift  is  reflected  in  the 
lines  from  Cavendish's  Life 
of  Wolsey  : 

Plate  of  all  sorts  most  curiously 

wrought, 
Of  facions  new,  I  past  not  of 

the  old, 

No  vessell  but  sylver  before  me 

was  brought, 
Full   of  dayntes  vyands,  the 

some  cannot  be  told; 
I  dranke  my  wynne  alwayes  in 

sylver  and  in  gold. 

Of  this  magnificent  array, 
Sir  John  Williams,  treasurer 
of  the  jewels  to  Henry  VIII, 
received,  in  1543,  on  the 
King's  behalf,  about  270 
ounces  of  silver-gilt  plate. 
Nevertheless,  an  inventory 
given  in  Dugdale  shows  that 
in  1545  a  fair  quantity  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the 
new  Foundation,  in  spite  of 
the  demands  of  Sir  John 
Williams.  Unhappily,  noth- 
ing remains  of  the  plate  of 
this  period.  An  Elizabethan 
silver  paten  of  1 566-7  is  now 
the  earliest  piece — ecclesias- 
tical or  secular;  its  proven- 
ance is  unknown. 

To  obtain  any  estimate 
of  what  was  acquired  by 
Christ  Church  between  1545 
and  the  Civil  War,  we  must 
look  at  the  payments  to 
goldsmiths  as  entered  in  the 
college  Disbursement  Books. 
In  these  Accounts  there  is 
no  earlier  reference  to  plate 
than  that  of  1583,  when  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
Albertus  Alasco,  Prince 
Palatine  of  Siradia  in  Po- 
land, some  of  Wolsey's  trea- 
sure was  displayed:  'the  xi 
pieces  of  plate  wont  to  be 
used  in  festivall  days  & 
moreover  2  dussen  of  silver 

*  Collectanea  Curiosa,  II,  304-311. 


No.  I.— THE  BRASENOSE  STEEPLE  CLP  &  COVER,  1610,  GILT  :  MAKER'S 
MARK  TC  WITH  TWO  PELLETS  ABOVE  AN'D  ONE  BELOW  :  HEIGHT  15i  IN. 


spoones,one  with  long  knopps,  thother  with  round  knopps' 
were  delivered  to  the  Butler  'for  the  common  use.' 

The  first  Oxford  goldsmith  to  be  mentioned  is  William 
Wright,  who  was  working  for  the  college  in  1584.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  the  craftsman  employed  to  make 

the  cups  presented  to  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  and  William 
Cecil,  1st  Lord  Burghley,  in 
1 588-9 — at  the  termination 
of  a  lengthy  legal  dispute 
over  the  Binsey  property  of 
the  college: 

'For  2  pieces  of  plate 
being  fayr  standing  cupps 
give  to  my  lo:  of  Cant, 
his  grace,  &  my  lo :  Trea- 
surer ex  decreto  cap.  for 
theyr  paynes  in  Binzey 
cause.  £20.0.0.' 
Enquiries  have  been 
made  for  these  pieces — 
which  probably  weighed 
more  than  thirty  ounces 
each — but  nothing  is  known 
of  them  now  at  Hatfield  or 
Stamford. 

What  must  have  been  a 
fine  pewter  pot  of  1597 
seems  worth  mentioning: 
'For  a  Danske  pott 
c5teyninge  3  pynts  and 
an  other  pewter  pott  of 
one  pynte  to  measure 
drincke  batlcd.      7s.  od.' 
Needless  to  say,  these 
have  long  ago  left  the  But- 
tery. In  1598,  Dr.  White, 
one  of  the  Canons,  chose 
some  plate  in  London  made 
by  Richard  Gossen,  gold- 
smith, and  had  it  sent  down 
to  Christ  Church;  for  some 
reason  not  given  it  was 
refused.  In  the  same  year 
there  appears  a  curious  en- 
try which  indicates  either  a 
lack  of  care  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal vessels,  or  an  unusually 
skilled  sexton! 

'To  Randall  Potter  the 
sexton  for  mending  the 
Comunion  cuppe  wch  did 
leake  3s.  4d.' 

William  Wright's  name 
appears  frequently  in  the 
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No.  II.— HOLY  BIBLE  &  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  :  MOUNTS  IN  SILVER-GILT  ENGRAVED  WITH  ARMS 
OF  THE  DONOR  &  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH  :  GIVEN  (163S)  BY  HENRY  KING,  CANON  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH 


Accounts  for  the  last  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  mak- 
ing 'liverie'  pots,  engraving,  mending,  and  exchanging 
plate.  This  is  a  typical  entry: 

'1598.  Martii  29.  To  Mr.  Wright  for  a  liverie  pot 

wayghing  15  ounces  &  a  qter,  at  vs  vid  the  ounce,  and 

for  the  engraving  of  the  names  of  the  givers  vide  John 

Ludely,  Willm  Pawlet  &  John  Mathew,*  xviii.  £4.  5.  4.' 

Thomas  Crompton  was  another  goldsmith  of  this  period ; 
he  w  as  employed  with  or  by  Wright,  signing  for  him  on 
occasion,  and  from  1600  working  for  the  college  on  his 
own  account.  A  large  'Salt'  was  made  by  him  in  that  year: 
'To  Thomas  Crompton  for  one  salte  wayinge  30 

ounces  &  a  half  &  halfe  a 

quarter  at  vs  vid  ye  ounce. 

£8  8.  o.' 

It  is  strange  that  the  work 
of  Wright  and  Crompton 
has  not  been  identified — or 
<it  least  commented  on — in 
Moffatt's  Old  Oxford  Plate, 
1 906.  Furthermore,  those 
erudite  volumes  The  Church 
Plate  of  Oxfordshire  by  J.  T. 
Evans,  and  J.  W.  &  M.  I. 
Walker's  Church  Plate  of 
Berkshire  give  no  indication 
that  the  products  of  the  Ox- 
ford craftsmen  penetrated 
into  the  local  countryside. 
The  Civil  War,  of  course, 
may  have  put  their  pieces 
into  the  melting-pot — but  it 
should  be  stated  that  these 
volumes  on  Church  Plate 
include  no  index  of  makers' 
names.  Survival  of  pre-Civil 

*  On  their  matriculation. 


War  plate  is,  however,  not  unknown, 
and  Crompton,  I  suggest,  may  be 
identified  as  the  maker  of  No.  i,  the 
Brasenose  Steeple  Cup  and  Cover, 
1610,  which  bears  the  mark  'T.C 
(Moffatt,  120),  and  Oxford  College 
Plate  Exhibition  Catalogue,  1928,  92. 

It  is  also  likely  that  Crompton  made 
the  plate — of  about  45  ounces — which 
is  recorded  as  a  present  from  Christ 
Church  in  1602 : 

'Geven  by  consent  of  Mr  Deane 
and  the  Chapter  for  a  piece  of  plate 
presented  to  the  right  honorable 
the  Lord  Bukhurst  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England,  in  hilcrlye 
Tearme.  f,1?,-  °-  o.' 

Of  this,  Lord  Sackville  tells  me,  noth- 
ing now  is  known. 

In  1 6 10- 1 1  the  price  of  gilt  plate  is 
given  in  the  following  bill  for  three 
pieces  made  by  Crompton: 

'Standing  Cuppe  with  a  Ewer 
of  silver  &  dish  guilt  weyinge  30 
ounces  lackinge  3  dms  waight  at 
6s  iod  7d  ounce.  4-  °-' 

In  1  6  1  6,  the  name  of  William 
Wright  disappears,  and  that  of  Martin  Wright  appears; 
he  was  probably  the  son  of  William,  being  styled  at  first 
'young  Wright.'  A  few  years  later,  in  1 630-1,  Martin 
Wright  was  paid  for  what  is  probably  the  largest  Basin 
and  Ewer  in  any  of  the  Oxford  records : 

'For  one  bason  and  ewer  of  silver  weighing  1 1 1  ounces 
dimd  ounce  and  ixd  att  5s  ixd  the  ounce  c5meth  to 
£32.  1.  10.  Abated  for  an  old  bason  &  ewer  lesser 
weighing  63  ounces  halfquartr  at  5s  the  ounce  comminge 
to  £15.  5.  7.  Payd  for  the  graving  of  Bason  and  Ewer 
6s  viiid.  So  payd  him  in  exchange  the  sume  of  £16. 
12.  11.' 


No.  III.— ALMS  DISH,  SILVER-GILT 


LONDON  1660-1 

IN  A  BEADED  CIRCLE  :  CHALICE  &  PATEN  COVERS.  SILVER-GILT,  LONDON  1661- 
\  CRESCENT  AND  TWO  PELLETS  ABOVE  AND  BELOW  IN  AN  OCTAGONAL  PUNL  H 


MAKER'S  MARK  TG  WITH  THREE  PELLETS  ABOVE  &  BELOW 

MAKERS  MARK  PB  WITH 
HEIGHT  OF  CHALICE  9i  IN. 
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( 'I  IRIS  I'  CHURCH  PLATE 


It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  after  only  eleven  years'  ser- 
vice this  outstanding  piece  should  be  included,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  was,  in  the  172  lb.  of  plate  sent  to  Charles  I 
in  1642  for  his  Civil  War  mint.  In  the  Oxford  Plate  Exhibi- 
tion Catalogue,  ig28,  p.  2,  the  loss  is  mourned  of  B  N  C 's 
Basin  and  Ewer  of  81^  oz.  which  went  into  the  same  cru- 
cible—but  the  role  of  chief  mourner  should  surely  now 
pass  to  Christ  Church. 

What  plate  survived  the  Civil  War  is  described  in  the 
recent  and  beautifully  produced  Christ  Church  Plate  Cata- 
logue 1939,  by  E.  Alfred  Jones— though  the  user  is  again 
handicapped  by  an  undemocratic  omission  of  makers' 
names  in  the  index.  Jones  gives  a  valuable  Introduction 
to  which  I  can  add  but  little.  In  referring  to  the  beauti- 
fully mounted  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (No 
11)  given  in  1638  by  Henry  King,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,' 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  he  regrets  that  the  crafts- 
man of  their  delicately  decorated  silver-gilt  mounts  re- 
mains unknown.  If  there  is  any  possibility  that  it  is  local 
work   I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  name  of  Martin 
Wright,  who  was  working  at  least  as  late  as  1 631— when 
a  gap  of  several  years  in  the  series  of  Disbursement  Books 
hides  his  later  work  from  us.  His  father  worked  in  Christ 
Church  for  33  years  from  1584,  and  we  may  reasonably 
judge  that  Martin  survived  from  161 6  until  the  Civil  War 
In  any  brief  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  college 
plate  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit  the  attempted  outwitting 
by  Richard  Allestree  (the  author  of  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man)  of  Lord  Saye  and  some  Parliament-men  who  plun- 
dered the  colleges  of  such  plate  as  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
King.  At  Christ  Church  these  Parliamentarians  found  the 
Ireasury  barred  against  them,  but  eventually  forced  an 
entrance.  On  searching  the  place,  they  found  nothing  but 
a  single  groat  and  a  halter  at  the  bottom  of  an  iron  chest ' 
Enraged  by  this  effrontery,  they  next  visited  the  Deanery 
where  they  collected  a  certain  amount  of  plate,  and  locked 
it  up  in  one  of  the  Dean's  chambers  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  it  away  the  next  morning.  But  when  they  re- 
turned their  spoils  had  vanished.  It  was  known  that  Alles- 


tree  possessed  a  key  of  the  chamber  and  that  his  key  had 
been  used;  he  was  seized  by  Lord  Saye's  men,  and  but  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  he  would  have  suffered 
severe  treatment.  The  Deanery  plate  was  later  discovered 
in  a  trunk  in  a  house  in  St.  Ebbe's,  and  carried  off  to  Lord 
Saye  s  lodging.  More  plate  was  found  that  night  in  Christ 
Church  by  the  Parliament-men,  'hid  in  walles  behinde 
wainscote  &  in  the  seller' :  this  also  was  taken  away 

Returning  to  the  names  of  the  Oxford  goldsmiths  in  the 
Disbursement  Books,  none  appears  after  163 1  until  16™ 
when  two  hitherto  unknown  craftsmen  are  recorded- 

'1659 '-.Paid  to  Mr.  Slaughter  ye  Goldsmith  for  his 
painstaking  in  recovering  ye  stoln  plate.  /i  o  o 

Paid  Mr.  Porter*  the  Goldsmith  for  five  Colledg  potts.' 

Very  soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  Colleg^beg^n  k) 
make  good  its  losses.  Conspicuous  among  the  replace- 
ments is  the  London-made  richly  embossed  service  of 
sacramental  plate  (Nos.  iii  and  iv),  which  is  at  once  highly 
representative  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Charles  II  period 
and  fashioned  in  a  charming,  secular,  almost  homely 
mood.  Among  the  other  pieces  of  this  period,  some  of 

which  came  to  the 
college  as  presents 
from  old  members— 
or  in  memory  of 
them — is  an  attrac- 
tive and  valuable 
sweetmeat  box  of 
1 67 1  (No.  v)— a  gift 
by  Mrs.  Randal 
Casson,  in  memory 
of  her  son  R.  A. 
Casson  of  Christ 
Church  who  fell  in 
Flanders  in  Septem- 
ber  1  9  1  7.  (Two 
boxes  of  similar 
shape — though 
slightly  later  in  date 
— are  in  ti  e  Vic- 
toria and  Albert 
Museum.) 


No.  iv. — candlesti 


£IC£A^  :  HEIGHT  OF  CANDLE - 

.2  IN.  .  SAME  MAKER'S  MARK  AS  THE  O&Sf&H? fflW»SW 


*  A  Daniel  Porter  was 
working  in  Pembroke 
Coll.  in  1676;  Daniel  Por- 
ter, jun.  in  1687. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


Sir  Nicholas  l'Estrange  gave  a  magnificent  tankard  (No. 
vi)  in  1680,  w  hich  is  outstanding  among  the  drinking  ves- 
sels, and  second  only  in  size  to  the  Oriel  tankard  of  1678-9 
which  is  Oxford's  largest. 

An  unusual  piece  of  silver  was  bequeathed  to  the  Library 
in  1686  by  John  Fell,  the  famous  Dean:  a  silver  filigree 
box  of  Mediterranean  workmanship  (No.  vii).  Its  proven- 
ance became  known  recently  on  discovering  the  record  of 
the  gift  in  the  Donors'  Register  (though  for  many  years 
we  had  noticed  the  box  in  a  drawer  of  the  MS.  Room). 
Blackened  with  tarnish,  it  had  merited  little  attention. 
However,  on  learning  that  it  was  silver,  the  present  writer 
gave  it  a  careful  bath  of  soap,  hot  water,  and  ammonia. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  was  wonderfully  clean  and  sparkling 
in  every  circle  of  its  fine  filigree,  and  seen  to  be  in  perfect 
condition.  The  early  date  of  this  box  will  probably  sur- 
prise many  of  my  readers. 

Beauty  and  utility  are  the  characteristics  of  the  dish  with 
a  stand  and  lamp  (No.  viii),  made  by  the  Huguenot  gold- 
smith David  Willaume,  and  presented  in  1725  by  Richard 
Bateman,  a  member  of  the  House.  It  is  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  College  and  those  of  the  donor.  A  Scandina- 
vian tankard  (No.  ix)  which  Jones  assigns  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  akin  in  spirit  to  the  work 
of  the  English  Restoration  goldsmiths. 

Throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  ascendancy 
of  the  London  goldsmiths  was  apparent;  it  was  another 
epoch  of  'presentation  pieces,'  and  little  important  work 
was  given  to  the  local  craftsmen.  The  name  of  John  Wil- 
kins,  however,  was  suggested  by  Jones  as  the  maker  of  the 
1745-6  'Salt,'  and  of  the  ten  1757-8  'Salts.'  To  this  I  may 
add  that  the  relevant  payments  to  Wrilkins  are  probably 
sufficient  confirmation  of  the  attribution.  There  were  two 
goldsmiths  of  this  name  working  for  the  House.  John  Wil- 


No.  VI— TANKARD,  LONDON,  1679-80  :  MAKER'S  MARK  TC  WITH  A  FISH 
ABOVE  X  TREFOIL  BELOW  IN  A  SHAPED  PUNCH  :  WEIGHT  67  OZ.  8  DWT. 


No.  VII.— SILVER  FILIGREE  BOX  :  OVAL,  5j  X  4  X  2J  IN.  WITH  REMOVABLE 
LID  :  PROBABLY  FOR  POT-POCKKI  :  BEQUEATHED  IN  168S  BY  JOHN  FELL 


kins  I  appears  from  1685  and  died  in  1728;  John  Wilkins 
II  succeeded  him  until  1757-8,  when  his  name  disappears 
from  the  college  Accounts. 

An  interesting  entry  of  1 764  gives  the  name  of  a  gold- 
smith named  Pearce,  who  was  paid  £28.  18s.  od.  'for 
reguilcling  the  Communion  plate.'  The  name  of  Tonge, 
silversmith,  appears  in  the  same  year  and  also  in  1774. 
Edward  Lock  was  working  here  from  1772  until  1804.* 

As  few  details  are  given  in  the  Disbursement  Books  of 
the  payments  to  the  eighteenth-century  silversmiths,  it  is 
not  possible  to  identify  any  more  specimens  of  their  work 
save  one  trifle — the  1789  Gravy  Spoon  for  which  Edward 
Lock  received  £2  2s.  od.  in  1790.  When  we  come  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  records  give  little  beyond  the 
Accounts  for  large  quantities  of  London  domestic  silver 
supplied  for  the  Dining  Hall. 

Jones  refers  to  the  deprivations  of  the  college  plate  at  the 
Reformation  and  in  the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  constant 
melting-down  of  old  and  bruised  pieces  to  be  made  anew, 
but  he  does  not  mention  the  vast  quantities  that  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  when  the  House  was 
short  of  money.  In  1750  the  Chapter  'ordered  that  £500 
be  raised  out  of  the  Old  Plate  for  the  Hall  to  be  repaired 
and  beautifyed.'  At  the  same  Chapter  Meeting — when  the 
building  of  the  new  Library  was  proving  a  financial  em- 
barrassment— it  was  also  ordered  that  'in  case  of  money 
which  is  &  shall  be  in  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  the 
expense  a  sum  not  exceeding  £500  be  raised  out  of  the 
Old  Plate  for  this  purpose.'  (Actually,  £470  was  put  into 
the  Library  Building  Fund.)  And  again,  in  1778,  to  meet 
the  cost  of  a  new  grate  and  stoves  for  the  kitchen,  altering 
the  chimney  and  putting  up  a  smoke-jack,  another  £100 
worth  of  old  plate  was  disposed  of.  Therefore,  allowing 
5s.  an  ounce,  altogether  some  4,280  ounces  of  silver  w-ere 
sold  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  any  college  collection  of 
plate  throughout  its  long  history  is  a  sustained  personal 
interest  of  association,  and  though  Christ  Church  pos- 
sesses no  example  of  medieval  workmanship  such  as  the 
New  College  or  Corpus  Christi  croziers,  the  mazer  of  All 
Souls'  or  the  Queen's  College  drinking-horn,  most  col- 
lections begin  with  pieces  associated  with  their  founders 

*  Both  Tonge  and  Lock  were  working  for  Pembroke  College  at  this  time. 
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CHRIST  CIK  KCII  IM.A'li; 


No.  VIII. — DISH  ON  STAND  WITH  LAMP,  CIRCULAR  :  LONDON  1704-5 
(LAMP   1723 -4)   BY  DAVID   WTLLAUME   :   ARMS  OF  COLLEGE   &   OF  DONOR 


or  patrons  prominent  in  the  early  years  of  the  college ; 
and  to  these  rare  and  irreplaceable  gifts  have  been  added 
those  pieces  of  plate  bought  with  new  members'  'caution 
money'  on  entrance  or  on  going  down,  each  tankard  or 
mug  being  appropriately  engraved. 

In  addition  to  these  two  categories,  there  are  the  mis- 
cellaneous pieces — some  spectacular,  such  as  punch- 
bowls, ewers,  and  two-handled  cups,  some  smaller — all 
gifts  of  senior  members  of  the  college.  The  fate  of  the  early 
plate  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  that  the  honour  of 
first  place  in  this  chain  of  association  is  given  to  the 
Elizabethan  paten  of  15*%.  It  was  in  1566  when  the 
Queen  paid  her  first  visit  to  Oxford,  residing  in 
Christ  Church  for  several  days  and  being  enter- 
tained by  the  play-acting  undergraduates,  and  it 
would  be  gracious,  if  not  customary,  for  her  to 
mark  her  gratitude  by  making  a  gift  to  the  college. 
A  bed  used  by  her,  either  in  1566  or  on  her  later 
visit  in  1592,  survived  in  Christ  Church  until  the 
late  Eighteenth  Century,  when  it  was  disposed  of  by 
Dean  Cyril  Jackson  *  on  refurnishing  the  Deanery, 
and  it  would  be  gratifying  to  believe  that  the 
paten  was  a  gift  made  by  the  Queen  during  her 
1566  visit. 

The  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (No.  ii) 
are — irrespective  of  their  donor — associated  with 
the  name  of  the  Royalist,  Richard  Gardner,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  who  successfully  hid  these 
treasures  during  the  Civil  War,  and  brought  them 
to  light,  undamaged,  at  the  revival  of  the  Church  at 
the  Restoration — this  revival  being  exemplified  in 
the  various  pieces  of  the  Cathedral  sacramental 
service,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  above. 

The  chain  of  association  is  unhappily — and  per- 
haps inevitably — broken  by  the  melting  down  or 
exchange  of  older  domestic  vessels  for  contemporary 
pieces  in  the  late  Seventeenth  Century  and  early 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  from  long  and  constant 
usage  when  the  names  and  arms  commemorated  are 


obliterated  or  illegible.  But  the  chain  again  gathers 
strength  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  from  thence 
onwards  famous  men,  and  others  familiar  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  college,  arc  staunchly 
engraved  on  the  gifts  presented  by  or  in  remembrance  of 
them:  Jones,  in  his  Catalogue,  gives  a  long  list  of  donors, 
which  illustrates  the  attachment  of  men  to  their  place  of 
education. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  must  be  said  regarding  the  con- 
tribution that  any  Oxford  collection  of  plate  and  its 
documentation  may  make  to  the  history  of  the  art.  The 
gifts  made  by  Christ  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  to 
men  like  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Lord  Burghley  may  no 
longer  exist,  but  the  knowledge  that  such  gifts  were  fine 
pieces  of  plate  made  by  Oxford  craftsmen  is  of  high 
interest  and  indicates  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
the  sixteenth-century  London  goldsmiths  did  not  entirely 
monopolize  the  market.  The  Civil  War  obliterated  so 
much  of  what  we  might  have  known  of  Oxford  craftsmen 
like  Thomas  Crompton  and  the  Wrights,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  information  may  be  forthcoming  from 
some  of  the  other  colleges  when  their  early  plate  accounts 
are  examined;  for  instance,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many 
payments  were  made  to  the  Wrights  for  those  pieces 
peculiar  to  Oxford,  viz.  pots  with  ears. 

Furthermore,  we  may  expect  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  later  periods — of  those  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  Oxford  craftsmen  who,  in  their  beautiful  en- 
graving of  heraldry  and  of  inscriptions,  attained  such  a 
high  standard.  One  of  the  most  eminent  in  this  sphere 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  the  goldsmith  John  Wilkins  I. 

Of  our  illustrations  No.  i  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
Brasenose  College,  and  the  remainder  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


*  Presented  or  left  by  an  earlier  Dean,  Gregory,  who  died  1767. 


No.  IX  — TANKARD.  SCANDINAVIAN,  18TH  CENT.  :  MARKED  W  :  94.  LOD.  :  HEIGHT  9}  IN. 
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'LES  MAITRES  EBENISTES' 


By  CYRIL  G.  E .  BUNT 


MY  interest  in  masterpieces  of  eighteenth-century 
French  furniture  derived  from  a  certain  unlet- 
tered but  very  clever  old  craftsman  some  thirty 
years  ago.  He  knew  more  about  fine  ebenisterie  than  any 
half-dozen  experts  I  have  since  met.  It  was  an  education 
to  listen  to  him,  or  to  watch  as  he  lovingly  passed  his  polish- 
stained  hand  over  some  example  of  exquisite  marquetry. 
Tracing  with  his  sensitive  fingers  the  beauties  of  a  Boulle 


No.  I  \RMOIRR  WITH  MONOOKAM  OF  LOUIS  XIV,  MADE  BY  ANDRE  CHARLES  BOULLE 
LA  I  I.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  JONES  COLLECTION,  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


table-top,  he  would  explain  something  of  its  technique  and 
point  out  the  excellence  of  the  minute  detail.  Practical 
craftsman  as  he  was,  one  yet  felt  that  in  his  appraisement 
of  such  things  he  exercised  some  sixth  sense,  brought  into 
play  by  a  genuine  flair  for  a  phase  of  art  which  he  loved 
and  understood. 

When  he  died  he"  took  with  him  priceless  knowledge,  for, 
like  the  great  craftsmen  of  old,  he  was  loth  to  give  away 
to  his  fellows  those  little  secrets — the  'mysteries' 
— of  his  craft,  won  by  long  experience.  He  would 
talk  to  me  because  he  knew  I  was  not  a  crafts- 
man and  because  he  knew  that,  to  me,  Art  was 
synonymous  with  good  craftsmanship. 

Ever  afterwards  visits  to  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, or  the  scarcely  less  important  (though 
smaller)  Jones  Collection  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  were  pilgrimages  of  more 
special  interest.  In  either  environment  one  could 
conjure  up  visions  of  the  splendour  and  wealth 
of  the  courts  of  Louis  Quatorze,  Quinze  or 
Seize.  On  the  other  hand,  one  could  picture 
the  long  benches  of  the  cabinet-makers  in  the 
workshops  of  the  Gobelins  or  the  Louvre,  with 
their  stacks  of  precious  woods,  tortoiscshcll  or 
bronze — the  whole  omnium  gatherum  from  which 
the  creative  artist  brought  forth  arrays  of  beauty 
to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  French  Court 
at  its  most  prodigious  epoch. 

The  death  of  the  thirteenth  Louis  put  a  defi- 
nite period  to  an  era  of  derivative,  Renaissance 
taste  lacking  both  beauty  and  imagination — an 
uncomfortable  mixture  of  Flemish,  Spanish,  but 
chiefly  Italian  features  which,  encouraged  by 
the  penchant  of  the  powerful  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  Mazarin,  had  persisted  overlong. 
French  furniture,  especially,  totally  lacked 
national  characteristics  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  not  satisfy  the  ambitious  plans  of 
the  youthful  Louis  XIV  who,  in  1661,  after  the 
death  of  Mazarin,  determined  to  steer  the  Ship 
of  State  with  his  own  hands.  -On  the  principle 
that  'Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds/  he  looked 
to  the  arts  to  provide  a  halo  of  glory  to  his  reign. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  enrolled  in  his  ser- 
vice all  the  artists  and  craftsmen  who  had  been 
working  for  the  Cardinal.  Moreover,  he  had  the 
perspicacity  to  call  to  his  side  the  latter's  secre- 
tary, Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  whose  love  of  art 
and  sense  of  the  magnificent  well  fitted  him  to 
second  the  King's  ambitions.  Colbert  became 
his  minister  and,  in  1662,  was  made  Controller- 
General  of  Finances.  He  was  thus  able  to  foster 
the  development  of  art  and  industry  to  his 
heart's  content. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Manufacture  Rqyale 
des  Meubles  de  la  Couronne  in  1663,  the  famous 
Gobelins  factory  came  into  being;  and  here,  as 
at  the  Louvre,  the  foremost  artists  of  the  time 
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found  lucrative  employment.  Small  wonder  that  the  Court 
of  Louis  Quatorze  became  the  most  elegant,  the  most 
sumptuous  in  Europe. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Le  Brun,  whose  virtuosity  fused 
the  whole  of  Louis'  aspirations  into  that  'style'  ever  since 
identified  with  Le  Grande  Monarque,  Colbert  expended  vast 
sums,  enriching  Versailles  and  other  royal  residences,  fur- 
nishing their  vast  apartments  of  marble  and  gold  with 
Gobelins  tapestries,  rich  carpets  and  massive  furniture 
from  the  workshops  of  the  Louvre. 

Chief  among  the  masters  of  cabinet-making  was  Andre 
Charles  Boulle,  whose  father  and  grandfather  before  him 
had  held  appointment  as  Cabinet-maker  to  the  King. 
Boulle's  genius  was  particularly  adapted  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  Much  has  been  written  about  this 
great  ebeniste,  but  few  seem  to  have  real- 
ized wherein  his  real  greatness  lay — 
apart  from  his  marvellous  craftsmanship. 
As  a  designer  he  was  peculiarly  gifted  in 
being  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  spirit 
of  such  Maitres  Ornemanistes  as  Berain  and, 
without  distorting  the  feeling  of  the  theo- 
retical scheme  he  utilized,  being  able  to 
build  up  an  architectonic  complement, 
so  that  the  result  was  an  united  whole. 
All  great  designers,  be  they  ever  so  orig- 
inal, lay  under  contribution  in  this  way 
the  work  of  others,  thus  securing  the  evo- 
lution of  the  styles. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  Boulle 
did  not  originate  the  style  which  made 
him  famous.  There  is  a  seventeenth- 
century  Italian  bureau  in  the  Cluny 
which  has  much  in  common  with  his 
work;  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  possessed 
a  cabinet  of  tortoiseshell  and  ebony  with 
gilt  metal  mounts,  inventorized  in  1653 
when  Boulle  was  still  a  child. 

Boulle  responded  to  the  inspiration 
afforded  and  raised  the  style  to  high  ex- 
cellence. The  pieces  he  designed,  massive 
armoires,  commodes,  bureaux,  tables  and 
cabinets,  were  by  their  imposing  size  and 
richness  admirably  suited  to  furnish  the 
immense  rooms  and  galleries  for  which 
they  were  destined. 

The  existence  of  numerous  drawings  by 
him  suggests  that  the  greater  number  of 
his  meubles  were  his  own  design,  though 
influenced  by  Le  Brun  and  Berain.  Natu- 
rally, he  had  many  imitators,  especially 
late  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  there 
is  a  restraint,  an  elegance,  in  his  general 
forms  which,  harmonizing  with  the  deli- 
cate decoration,  marks  his  productions  as 
the  work  of  a  master.  The  ormolu  fittings, 
said  to  be  for  the  most  part  his  own 
work,  are  always  beautifully  modelled  in 
a  broad,  sculpturesque  way. 

The  mastery  of  his  work  is  well  exem- 
plified in  the  pieces  here  illustrated.  The 
superb  armoire  in  the  Jones  Collection 
(No.  i)  is  of  ebony,  decorated  in  white 
metal  and  brass  on  tortoiseshell  with  or- 


molu mounts.  Each  panel  of  both  doors  and  sides  is  filled 
with  a  commanding  arabesque  design,  the  two  main 
panels  bearing  an  oval  cartouche  within  which  is  the 
monogram  of  Louis  XIV  on  a  blue  ground. 

Equally  fine  is  the  great  armoire  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion (No.  ii),  which,  like  the  Jones  example,  was  made 
for  the  royal  apartments.  Being  later,  it  is  somewhat  less 
restrained,  but  equally  fine  in  workmanship.  The  chief 
features  here  are  the  gilt  bronze  reliefs  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne  and  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  which  show  exquisite 
power  of  modelling.  Fleurs-de-lys  on  the  hinge-mounts 
denote  its  former  royal  ownership. 

At  least  three  other  pieces  in  the  Wallace  Collection 
stand  out  as  among  the  finest  work  of  this  master.  One  is 
the  inkstand,  dated  17 10,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Paris 


No.  II. — ARMOIRE,  BY  ANDRE  CHARLES  BOULLE  :  PERIOD  OF  LOUIS  XIV     WALLACE  COLLECTION 
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College  of  Surgeons. 
A  second  is  the  su- 
perb mirror  with 
Berain  designs, 
which  bears  the 
arms  of  Charlotte, 
Princess  dc  Chimay. 
The  third  is  a  mar- 
riage coffer  in  typi- 
cal  Boulle  mar- 
quetry. Fully  equal 
to  these  are  one  or 
two  pieces  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Two  may 
be  specified — one, 
in  the  Jones  Be- 
quest, is  an  elegant 
pedestal  table  on 
cabriole  legs  hav- 
ing rams'  feet;  the 
other,  in  the  main 
collections  of  the 
Museum,  is  a  com- 
mode with  marquetry  of  brass,  ebony,  stained  ivory  and 
tortoiseshell,  in  the  style  of  Berain  (No.  iii). 

The  vogue  of  Boulle  marquetry  passes  into  the  Regency, 
with  its  lighter  forms  and  relatively  smaller  pieces.  The 
transition  may  be  noted  in  two  very  similar  console 
tables — one  in  the  Jones,  the  other  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion. The  latter  is  illustrated  in  No.  iv.  Their  waved  out- 
lines and  cabriole  legs  are  matched  by  fantastic  Boulle 
marquetry  designs  and,  on  the  'shoulders'  of  the  legs, 
fully  modelled  espagnolettes. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  ( 1 7 15)  some  of  the 


No.  IV.— TABLE,  EBONY,  WITH  BOULLE  MARQUETRY  &  CHASED  BRONZE  MOUNTS  :  LATE  LOUIS  XIV  OR  REGENCY  :  WALLACE  COLL. 

features  which  characterize  the  period  of  Louis  XV  were 
in  evidence.  Such  were  the  tendency  to  Baroque  design 
and  the  introduction  of  rocaille,  at  least  in  an  incipient 
form.  The  period  of  the  Regency  was  one  of  transition,  re- 
flecting the  desire  for  change  from  grandeur  to  elegance; 
to  refinement  and  even  daintiness  in  response  to  altered 
social  conditions. 

Of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  transition 
Charles  Cressent  stands  out  pre-eminently.  Grandson  of  an 
ebeniste  and  son  of  a  sculptor,  he  himself  was  a  master 
cabinet-maker  and  expressed  in  his  work  the  new  spirit  of 

youth  then  obtaining  in 
■■■■mHHH  the  courtly  atmosphere 
of  France.  A  master  of 
bronze  modelling,  he 
nevertheless  did  not  fail 
to  achieve  general  ex- 
cellence in  his  cabinet- 
work. Indeed  his  talents 
soon  brought  him  into 
prominence  and  he  was 
made  Cabinet-maker  to 
the  Regent  and  given 
important  commissions. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  his 
ability  we  need  go  no 
further  than  the  Wal- 
lace Collection,  where 
we  may  see  the  often 
reproduced  commode 
with  handles  of  Chinese 
dragons,  or  the  clock 
and  cabinet  surmounted 
by  a  statuette  of  Diana. 
If  only  in  these  two  dis- 
similar pieces,  we  can  see 
the  variety  and  wealth 
of  invention  of  his  brain. 
It  has  been  said  that 

No.  III.— COMMODE  WITH  MARQUETRY  OF  BRASS,  EBONY,  IVORY  OR  BONE  STAINED  GREEN.  TORTOISESHELL,  ETC.  :  THE  ,  •       i  i 

BOULLE  MARQUETRY  IS  DESIGNED  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  BERAIN  :  LATE  LOUIS  XIV  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM         hlS    decorative  DrOIlZeS 
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are  so  beautiful  that  the      ornament  and  mounts  of  chased  bronze,  is  the  most  re- 


attention  is  drawn  from 
the  furniture  they  adorn. 
Even  if  this  were  so,  such 
a  consideration  would  not 
detract  from  the  interest 
of  the  fine  Regency  clock 
shown  in  No.  v,  formerly 
in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Collection,  now  belonging 
to  Dr.  James  Hasson.  Here 
the  chased  bronze  work  is 
by  Cressent,  the  lacquer 
case  being  stamped  J. 
goyer  me.  This  ebeniste 
was  the  son  of  the  better- 
known  Francois  Goyer, 
and  his  mark  occurs  on  a 
green  lacquer  clock  case 
in  the  Mobilier  Nationale. 
A  similar  clock,  though 
not  of  lacquer,  belongs  to 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decora- 
tifs.  The  movement  with 
the  barometer  pendulum 
is  by  Ridereau  of  Paris 
and  is  dated  1 745. 

Until  a  reaction  i  n 
favour  of  the  straight  line 
set  in  with  Louis  Seize  the 
influence  of  Cressent  was 
paramount.  His  followers 
in  some  instances  took  his 
distinctive  qualities  and 
exaggerated  them  until 
they  became  a  fault.  The  increasing  trade  with  the  Far 
East,  the  consequent  employment  of  a  greater  variety  of 
beautiful  woods  and  the  general  impingement  of  Chinese 
design  upon  the 
rapidly  developing 
rocaille,  each  had  its 
vogue  throughout 
the  period. 

Allowing  that  the 
rocaille,  in  its  lavish 
distortion  and  fan- 
tastic unrest,  is  an 
effervescence  of  fan- 
tasy, we  must  grant 
that  the  mouldings 
are  marvels  of 
cleverness.  The  skill 
required  to  mount 
them  upon  the  often 
curved  and  wavy 
surfaces  is  very 
great — as,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the 
celebrated  com- 
mode in  the  Wallace 
Collection  (No.  vi). 
This  resplendent 
specimen  of  mar- 
quetry, with  rocaille 


No.  V.— LOUIS  XV  CLOCK  STAMPED 
/.  GOYER  ME  :  MOVEMENT  BY 
RIDEREAC  :  COLL.  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 


markablc  piece  known  certainly  to  have  been  produced  by 
Cafheri.  This  Fonder  el  Sculpteur  du  lioi  represents  the  highest 
achievements  in  the  rocaille  of  the  early  Louis  Quinzc.  The 
cabinet-work  is  unsigned,  but  the  metal-work  is  stamped: 
Fait  par  Cajfieri.  The  piece  is  said  to  have  been  made  for 
the  new  apartments  of  Louis  XV  at  Versailles,  1735-39. 
Thanks  to  Salverte  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  cabinet- 
work, which  is  superb,  must  be  ascribed  to  Gaudreau, 
Ebeniste  du  Roi,  who  worked  for  the  Dauphin,  the  Infante 
and  Mme  de  Pompadour. 

At  this  period  the  combination  of  chiselled  bronze 
mounts  with  Far  Eastern  lacquer  was  in  great  favour. 
An  aristocratic  piece  of  this  genre  is  shown  in  No.  vii — a 
commode  in  the  Jones  Collection,  stamped  Joseph. 
This  was  Joseph  Baunhauer,  a  German  who  came  to  Paris 
as  a  youth  and  eventually  became  Ebeniste  privilegie  du  Roi, 
which  conferred  the  prerogatives  of  a  Master  without  in- 
corporation in  the  community  of  Cabinet-makers — hence 
the  jleurs-de-lys  combined  with  his  stamp. 

To  realize,  in  a  single  piece,  something  of  the  variety  of 
beautiful  woods  and  the  masterly  skill  with  which  they 
were  employed,  we  could  not  do  better  than  study  the 
secretaire-toilette  illustrated  in  No.  viii.  This,  one  of  the  show 
pieces  of  the  Jones  Bequest,  is  decorated  inside  and  out 
with  marquetry  of  tulip,  harewood,  box  and  other  woods, 
mounted  in  ormolu.  Standing  on  cabriole  legs  it  has,  in 
the  upper  part,  a  sliding  shelf,  which,  as  it  is  drawn  out, 
raises  the  cylinder  front  and  discloses  a  nest  of  five  drawers. 
Below  is  a  deep  drawer  with  bow-shaped  front  within 
which  are  the  dainty  toilette  utensils  of  a  lady  of  fashion — 
brushes,  powder  pots,  flasks,  and  so  forth.  The  decorative 
devices,  so  superbly  carried  out,  include  landscapes  with 
buildings,  trophies  of  musical  instruments,  urns,  festoons 
and  bouquets  of  flowers.  This  late  Louis  XV  piece  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette. 

Such  a  piece,  with  its  association,  leads  us  to  include  here 
an  unique  piece  (No.  ix)  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hasson. 


No.  VI.— COMMODE  :  MARQUETRY  BY  A.  R.  GAUDREAU  :  GILT  BRONZE  ROCAILLE  MOUNTS  BY  CAFFIERI  :  WALLACE  COLLECTION 
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This  is  a  travelling  tea-set  in  a  marquetry 
case  sent  by  the  Dauphin  to  Marie  An- 
toinette for  her  use  on  the  occasion  of  her 
journey  from  Strasbourg  to  Versailles  in 
1770  for  her  marriage.  The  case,  which  is 
decorated  with  appropriate  vessels  in  mar- 
quetry, contains  a  Sevres  tea-set  a  deux,  as 
well  as  flasks  and  two  glasses.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  an  interesting  manuscript  re- 
cord of  the  eight-day  marriage  progress, 
consisting  of  addresses  and  verses  presented 
to  Marie  Antoinette  on  the  occasion. 

The  transition  to  the  style  of  Louis  Seize 
grew  into  being  side  by  side  with  the  extra- 
vagancies of  Louis  Quinze.  Men  like  Oeben 
and  Riesener  were  already  evolving  the 
style,  which  reached  its  finest  what  time 
the  Du  Barry  was  in  favour.  Extravagant, 
fond  of  show,  and  (we  may  add)  ignor- 
ant, she  yet  set  the  fashion  of  elegance,  as 
we  see  from  the  furniture  she  collected  at 
Versailles  and  Louveciennes  in  the  last 
five  years  of  Louis  XV. 

Oebcn  and  Riesener  were  the  most 
noted  masters.  Jean  Francois  Oeben,  who 
made  two  corner  cupboards  in  the  Jones 
Collection,  is  better  known  as  co-author 
with  Riesener  of  the  great  Bureau  du  Roi  in 
the  Louvre  (of  which  a  copy  is  at  Hertford 
House).  This,  the  most  remarkable  piece 
of  eighteenth-century  furniture  extant,  is 


No.  VIII.— SECRETAIRE-TOILETTE  WITH  MARQUETRY  OF  VARIOUS  WOODS 
LONGED  TO  MARIE  ANTOINETTE  :  LATE  LOUIS  XVI  :  JONES  COLLECTION 


SAID  TO  HAVE  BE- 
V.  ANT)  A.  MUSEUM 


No  VII  -COMMODE  IN  BLACK  AND  GOLD  LACQUER  WITH  CHASED  AND  GILT  BRONZE  MOUNTS  SIGNED  JOSEPH 
FOR  JOSEPH  BAUNHAUEK)  :  PERIOD  OF  LOUIS  XV  :  JONES  COLLECTION  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


curiously  enough  signed  by 
Riesener  alone,  although 
the  inventory  of  the  work- 
shops of  Oeben,  who  died 
in  1763,  reveal  that  he  took 
his  share  in  its  construction. 
Wre  cannot  at  this  distance 
of  time  hope  to  determine 
just  what  part  each  of 
these  great  cabinet-makers 
played  in  its  composition, 
but  we  may  remember  that 
Riesener  was  Oeben's  pupil 
and  that  Oeben's  mantle 
fell  (as  it  were)  upon  him, 
to  the  extent  of  his  carrying 
on  the  business  and  even 
marrying  the  widow.  The 
reasonable  presumption, 
therefore,  would  be  that 
Oeben  designed  and  com- 
menced it  and  that  Riesener 
(as  his  legitimate  successor) 
finished  and  signed  it. 

It  was  the  reputation 
Riesener  gained  by  this  tour 
de  force  which  led  to  his 
appointment,  in  1774,  as 
Ebeniste  Ordinaire  du  Mobilier 
de  la  Couronne  in  succession 
to  Gilles  Joubert  who,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  then  re- 
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No.  IX.- 
ING  TO 


-TRAVELLING  TEA-SET  IN  MARQUETRY  CASE  FORMERLY  BELONG- 
MARIE  ANTOINETTE  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 


tired.  The  ensuing  decade  proved  the  most  brilliant  of 
his  whole  career,  during  which  his  patrons  included  the 
Comtc  and  Comtcsse  de  Provence,  the  Comte  and  Com- 
tesse  d'Artois,  Mcsdamcs  Adelaide  and  Victoire,  the  Due 
d'Orleans  and  others  highly  placed  among  the  noblesse. 
For  them  he  made  many  bureaux,  commodes,  console 
tables  and  so  forth,  amassing  a  considerable  fortune  be- 
fore his  death  in  1806. 

The  bureau,  ordered  by  Stanislas  Leczinski,  King  of 
Poland  (finished  only  after  his  death),  is  an  equally  not- 
able piece  in  the  Wallace  Collection  (No.  x).  This,  too,  is 
signed  Riesener  and  dated  1769.  The  greatest  ebeniste  of 
this  time  in  France,  he  furnished  Marie  Antoinette  with 
many  beautiful  pieces,  principally  for  the  Chateau  de  St. 
Cloud.  Several  fine  pieces  by  him  are  in  the  Wallace  Col- 
lection, but  none  is  so  elaborate  as  this  tour  de  force.  In 
design  and  details  it  exemplifies  the  transition  from  the 
full  Louis  Quinze  to  the  'Louis  Seize'  of  the  late  Louis  XV 
period. 

Such  transitional  forms  flowed  over  into  the  actual  reign 
of  the  sixteenth  Louis,  in  the  early  years  of  which  none  was 
greater  than  David  Roentgen  who,  before  leaving  Ger- 
many, was  known  as  the  English  Cabinet-maker,  having 
been  influenced  by  Chippendale's  Director.  Coming  first 
to  Paris  in  1774,  he  settled  there  in  1779  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Besides 
showing  great  ingenuity  in  the  invention  (in  association 
with  Pierre  Kintzing)  of  all  manner  of  clocks,  mechanical 


No.  X.— THE  BUREAU  OF  STANISLAS  LECZINSKI,  KING  OF  POLAND  :  BY  RIESENER  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1769  :  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 
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toys  and  furniture  with  secret  or  un- 
expected appliances,  he  adopted  and 
perfected  a  special  and  individual  tech- 
nique in  marquetry — the  realistic  treat- 
ment of  pictorial  and  floral  subjects. 
A  fine  cylinder-fronted  secretaire  which 
passed  from  the  Lockett  Collection  to 
that  of  Dr.  Hasson  in  1942  will  illus- 
trate this  (No.  xi).  The  exquisite  mar- 
quetry here  is  characteristic  of  Roent- 
gen, who  was  usually  called  (in  France) 
by  his  first  name  only,  David,  or  David 
of  Luneville.  He  rarely  signed  his  work. 
In  1 794  the  ebeniste  Dassault  of  Paris 
describes  as  by  David  a.1  Secretaire  a  cylin- 
dre,  en  bois  du  rapport,  d'un  rare  beaute, 
provenant  du  Cabinet  de  feu  Louis  Capet 
cslimc  100,000  livres.'  Could  this  and  the 
Hasson  piece  be  the  same? 

With  Louis  XVI  styles  rapidly 
change.  The  aristocracy  grew  richer 
and  more  luxurious.  There  is  a  swing 
back  to  the  forms,  the  sumptuousness, 
even  (as  in  Boulle  work)  the  technique 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  But  much 
of  the  marquetry  becomes  geometrical 
and  the  mounts  more  restricted.  Grimm 


No.  XII.— LOUIS  XVI  MARQUETRY  COMMODE  WITH  ORMOLU  MOUNTS  :  PROPERTY  OF  F.  GREEN,  ESQ. 


No.  XI.  LOUIS  XVI  SEC  Hi.  1  AIRE,  INI. AID  WITH  GARLANDS  OF  FLOWERS  &  RIBANDS  WITH  OR- 
MOLU MOUNTS  :  SIGNED  BY  DAVID  DE  LUNEVILLE  :  COLLECTION  OF  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 


writes  a  propos  of  this  period  'Depuis  quel- 
ques  annees,  ou  a  recherche  les  ornements 
et  les  formes  antiques;  le  gout  y  a  gagne 
considerablement  et  la  mode  en  est  de- 
venue  si  generale.'  A  typically  fine  mar- 
quetry commode,  with  ormolu  mounts, 
now  the  property  of  Frank  Green,  Esq.,  is 
shown  in  No.  xii.  This  distinctive  piece, 
in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  of  1776 
(that  the  maker's  mark  should  be  stamped 
on  all  work),  is  stamped  sTE  de  la  cr.  It  is 
thus  evidently  from  the  atelier  of  the  famous 
Roger  Vandercruse  (in  French  De  La 
Croix) — a  son  perhaps,  though  Roger  did 
not  die  until  1 799. 

Connoisseurs  of  fine  furniture  will  doubt- 
less recall  the  pair  of  distinguished-look- 
ing Louis  Seize  commodes  which,  in  the 
Brocket  Hall  sale  (Lord  Walter  Talbot 
Kerr)  in  March,  1923,  realized  the  respect- 
able figure  of  £14,700.  They  are  of  satin- 
wood  with  shaped  fronts,  each  having  three 
cupboards  enclosed  by  panelled  doors,  in- 
laid with  rosettes  in  diaper  pattern, mounted 
with  chased  ormolu  friezes  of  interlaced 
rosettes.  The  corner  mounts  and  centre  or- 
naments are  chased  masks  and  acanthus 
foliage,  the  tops  being  of  white  marble. 
These  commodes  are  stamped  in  two  places 
M.  Carlin.  me. 

One  of  the  most  charming  ebenistes  of 
France,  Martin  Carlin,  who  died  in  1 785, 
is  scarcely  known  apart  from  his  work.  The 
earliest  mention  of  him  occurs  in  1 763  in 
a  proces  verbal  drawn  up  after  the  death  of 
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No.  XIII. — UPRIGHT  SECRETAIRE  BY  RIESF.NER  :  ORMOLU  MOUNTS 
BY  GOUTHIERE  &  RELIEFS  BY  CLODION  :  WALLACE  COLLECTION 


Oeben,  in  respect  of  a  sum  of  500  livres  owing  for 
vork  done.  At  that  date  Carlin  was  only  an  artisan, 
but  he  became  a  master  in  1766.  Under  Louis  XVI 
he  held  the  title  of  Ebeniste  Royal.  His  productions — 
always  of  a  sumptuous  nature — are  of  the  type  known 
as  Style  de  la  Reine  and  invariably  of  delicate  propor- 
tions and  fine  quality.  He  favoured  the  use  of  lacquer 
decoration  and  the  incorporation  of  Sevres  porcelain 
plaques.  The  Jones  Collection  has  several  dainty  ex- 
amples of  his  workmanship.  One,  a  Music  Stand  and 
Writing  Table  combined,  is  of  sycamore  wood,  inlaid 
with  a  Sevres  plaque  and  mounted  ormolu.  The  por- 
celain plaque  bears  the  date  letter  for  the  year  1778 
and  the  initial  B.  It  is  a  signed  piece,  and  with  it  is 
preserved  the  record  that  it  is  a  'Sevres  China  Table, 
the  gift  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  to  my  Mother, 
afterwards  Lady  Auckland,  in  1786.  Emily  Eden, 
1852.'  Two  marquetry  work-tables  by  him  are  also 
in  the  Jones  Collection. 

Two  Wallace  examples  of  characteristic  Louis  Seize 
pieces  must  conclude  this  short  survey.  One  is  an 
upright  secretaire  (No.  xiii),  in  satinwood  inlaid  with 
various  other  woods,  and  exceedingly  fine  ormolu 
ornaments.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  relief 
plaques  of  gilt  bronze  by  Clodion.  The  applied  metal- 


work  is,  credibly,  given  to  Gouthicrc,  while  the  cabinet-work 
is  by  Ricsener. 

Our  last  example  (No.  xivj  is  the  secretaire  of  thuja  wood, 
decorated  with  a  delightful  relief  and  Sevres  porcelain  plaques. 
It  was  made  by  Adam  Weiswciler,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ebenistes  of  his  epoch.  He  specialized  in  dainty  boudoir  pieces  so 
much  in  demand  at  the  time,  and  the  present  piece  was  executed 
for  Marie  Antoinette.  Again  the  bronze  work  is  attributed  to 
Gouthiere.  Though  the  porcelain  is  not  dated,  the  piece  must 
be  put  within  the  short  period  1778,  when  Weisweiler  became 
Master,  and  1792,  when  our  period  closes  with  the  deposition 
of  Louis  Seize.  It  may  be  of  interest  perhaps  to  recall  that,  con- 
trary to  what  has  sometimes  been  said,  Weisweiler  did  not  re- 
turn to  Germany  at  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy.  He  continued 
in  business,  conducting  his  enterprises  with  prudence  and  no 
little  credit.  He  was  thus  able  to  survive  the  crisis  of  The  Terror 
and  to  acquire  property.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  he 
emerges  as  head  of  a  considerable  establishment  and  did  not 
retire  until  the  year  1809,  when  his  wife  died. 


No.  XIV. — CABINET  MADE  FOR  MARIE  ANTOINETTE  BY  WEISWEILER  :  MOUNTS  BY 
GOUTHIERE  :  SEVRES  PORCELAIN  PLAQUES  :  LOUIS  XVI  :  WALLACE  COLLECTION 
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THE  ARMOURS  OF  ANNE  DE 
MONTMORENCY,  CONSTABLE  OF 
FRANCE,  AND  OF  HIS  SONS— II 


By  F.   H.  CRIPPS-DAY 


No  XIV  \KMOI  1<  ()|.  FRANCOIS  1)1-  MONTMORENCY- :  TAKEN  FROM  AMBRAS 
BY  NAI'OI.EON  I   IN   1806,  AND  NOW   IN  THE  Ml  SEE  DE  L'ARMllE,  PARIS 


No.  XV. — FRANCOIS  DE  MONTMORENCY  WEARING  THE  SITT  SEEN  IN  XIV 
FROM  THE  ENGRAVING  IN  SCHRENCK'S  ARMAMESTARH  M  HEROIC!  M 


AFTER  the  death  of  Anne  de  Montmorency  his  son 
Francois  succeeded  to  the  estates.  He  had  made  a 
first  marriage  which  the  old  Constable  succeeded 
in  getting  annulled,  and  married  secondly,  in  1557,  Diane, 
widow  of  Horace  Farnese,  Due  de  Castro,  killed  in  action 
in  1554.  Diane  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Henri  II 
and  like  her  brother  was  legitimized  later  by  the  King. 
Francois  was  created  Marechal  in  1567  and  confirmed  in 
his  dukedom,  but  he  never  held  the  office  of  Constable. 

He  must  have  been  very  proud  of  his  armoury;  two  of 
his  armours  are  still  preserved.  The  better  known  is  the 
one  which  was  presented  to  Ferdinand  of  the  Tirol  No. 
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is  a  morion  (No.  xvii)  which  is  engraved 
with  a  similar  cypher.  This  morion  is 
made  in  two  halves,  which  seems  to  de- 
note the  French  origin  of  the  suit. 

There  is  a  suit  of  armour  at  Draguig- 
nan  (No.  xviii)  in  the  south  of  France 
which  belonged  to  Francois.  It  is  of 
about  1570,  slightly  peascod  in  form  of 
breast,  probably  of  French  build  and 
profusely  decorated  in  gilt  and  engraved 
bands,  the  alternate  ones  being  dark  blue 
or  black.  The  suit  was  discovered  in  1 792 
at  Luc  in  the  chateau  of  the  Marquis 
de  Vintimille,  confiscated  and  sent  to 
Draguignan.  The  armour  had  been  given 
probably  on  the  death  of  Francois  by 
the  widow  to  her  brother,  Henri  d'An- 
gouleme,  and  after  the  pillage  of  his 
chateau  it  is  likely  that  it  was  rescued 
by  the  Marquis  de  Vintimille.  Apart 
from  the  elegance  of  the  build  and  the 
richness  of  the  decoration  the  armour  is 
noteworthy  for  the  generous  display  of 
devices,  so  dear  at  this  period  to  the 
Frenchman.*  Here  we  have  an  existing 
armour  and  therefore  no  suggestion  can 
be  made  that  the  decoration  is  part  of 
the  artist's  fancy.  The  cypher  shows  a 

*  This  fashion  of  engraving  the  personal  devices, 
arms,  cyphers,  etc.,  on  armours  is  shown  on  many 
portraits  in  armour  of  French  nobles.  For  example 
(a)  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Comte  de  Chaligny — a 
double  'FT  on  the  pouldron,  (b)  Charles  de  Lorraine, 
Due  de  Guise — a  crown,  'D.G.'  on  the  pouldron, 
(c)  Henri  di  Bourbon,  Due  de  Montpensier,  two 
'BY  and  two  'D's',  and  (d)  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
Comte  de  Soissons,  'C.S.B.'  as  a  cypher  on  the 
pouldron. 


No.  XVI. — PORTRAIT  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  MONTMORENCY  IN  ARMOUR  ENORAVED  W  ITH 
CYPHERS,  CIRCA  1570  :  FORMERLY  AT  AMBRAS,  NOW  IN  THE  MUS&E  DE  VERSAILLES 


xiv)  and  which  is  illustrated  in  the  Armamentarium  Heroicum  (No.  xv). 
It  was  at  Ambras  until  1806,  when  it  was  removed  as  loot  by 
Napoleon,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Musee  de  VArmee.  It  is  usually  dated 
circa  1560-5.  Its  grace  of  form  and  its  restrained  decoration  have 
led  writers  to  credit  French  workshops  with  its  production — the 
refuge  of  the  puzzled  expert.  It  is  described  in  the  1596  Ambras 
Inventory  as  'am  weise  halbe  Riistung  mit  Stricken  vom  Laubwerck 
geeczt  und  vergult  sambt  seinen  helmblin.' 

Tradition  says  that  Frangois  wore  this  armour  at  the  Battle  of 
St.  Denis  in  1567,  but  this  seems  extremely  unlikely,  looking  at  its 
parade  character. With  it  Francois  seems  to  have  sent  his  portrait,* 
painted  between  1557  and  1572,  and  as  he  appears  stout  and  of 
middle  age,  the  date  would  seem  to  be  about  1570  (No.  xvi) ; 
the  portrait,  when  in  Ambras,  was  in  error  inscribed  as  that  of  his 
brother,  Henri,  as  'Der  Connestabel  in  Franckreich,'  but  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  one  of  Francois.  The  whole  suit  represented  in  the 
portrait  does  not  now  exist.  The  engraving  on  the  armour  shows 
the  cypher  of  a  delta  (D  for  Diane),  a  phi  (F  for  Francois)  and 
an  'S'  for  fermesse  (fidelity),  a  variation  of  the  one  which  I  shall 
describe  on  another  of  his  suits.  But  perhaps  one  piece  of  the 
armour  shown  in  the  portrait  still  exists.  More  than  one  head- 
piece was  often  made  for  an  armour,  and  in  the  Musee  de  VArmee 

*  Primisser:  Ambraser  Sammlung,  p.  140,  lists  two  portraits  and  also  one  of  his  wife, 
Diane. 


No.  XVII.— MORION  OF  A  SUIT  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  MONTMORENCY 
WITH  CYPHER  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  IN  NO.  XVI    MUS£E  DE  L'ARM£E 
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double  'M'  i  Montmorency),  a  phi  (F  for  Frangois)  con- 
tained in  graceful  circles  of  foliage  on  the  dark  bands;  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  this  cypher  is  the  barred  '$' 
(fermesse,  i.e.  fidelity),  as  in  the  decoration  of  the  armour 
of  the  portrait  I  have  previously  referred  to.  At  the  base 
of  each  circle  containing  the  cypher  are  two  'F's,'  perhaps 
for  France,  as  Diane  so  called  herself,  but  as  likely  for  'Fran- 
cois.' On  the  gilt  alternate  bands  are  trophies  of  arms, 
among  which  are  to  be  noted  barred  visored  helms  sur- 
mounted with  crowns  and  fleurs:de-lys,  which  Francois  as 
son-in-law  of  a  King  of  France  had  the  right  to  bear  (No. 
xix).  Francois  and  Diane  seem  to  have  loved  devices.  On 
some  of  their  cutlery,  still  preserved,  in  addition  to  the 
above  devices  are  added  'C's,' probably  for  Chatellerault 
(she  held  the  Duchy)  and  'A's'  and  'VY  for  Angouleme 
and  Yalois-Angouleme. 

There  is  at  Versailles  another  portrait  of  Francois  in 


No.  XVIII.-AKMOUK  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  MONTMORENCY C.  1570  :  ATDRAGUIGNAN 


No.  XIX.— DETAIL  OF  THE  ORNAMENT  ON  THE  AKMOL'K  AT  DRAGUIGNAN 

armour  (No.  xx) ;  he  is  carrying  the  baton  of  a  Marechal, 
but  the  portrait  seems  as  doubtful  as  the  armour,  the 
sollerets  of  bear's-paw  pattern  are  of  the  wrong  date,  the 
taces  are  attached  under  the  breast,  the  elbow  cops  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  suit  and  the  arm-chair  bearing 
the  arms  of  Montmorency  does  not  seem  to  fit  any  period. 
As  Francois  was  created  Marechal  in  1559,  the  portrait,  if 
genuine,  dates  the  suit,  if  such  a  one  ever  existed,  as  after 
that  year. 

When  Francois  died  in  1572  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
title  and  estates  by  Henri  (b.  1534),  who  until  then  had 
called  himself  Seigneur  de  Damville.  He  now  assumed 
the  title  of  Due  de  Montmorency.  He  married  firstly  An- 
toinette de  la  March  in  1593,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter  (b. 
1594),  who  was  the  mother  of  the  great  Conde,  and  a  son 
Henri,  who  like  his  father  (created  Constable  in  1 593 
by  Henri  IV)  also  filled  that  great  office  from  1630, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  bore  the  title  of  Due  de 
Montmorency. 

Of  the  armours  of  Henri,  Seigneur  de  Damville,  only 
parts  of  one  suit  exist  to-day.  These  are  those  of  the 
armour  which  he  sent  to  Ferdinand  of  the  Tirol,  and  which 
were  looted  by  Napoleon  in  1805  and  are  to-day  in  the 
Muse'e  de  VArmee.  Its  close  helmet  (Nos.  xxi,  xxii)  is  easily 
recognizable  from  the  evidence  of  the  Schrenck  engrav- 
ing (No.  xxiii),  as  also  is  the  breast  (No.  xxiv),  which  bears 
his  name  inside  painted  in  Gothic  lettering  'Amville,'  a 
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spelling  of  his  name  which  appears  in  the  letterpress  of  the  Armamentarium 
Heroicum.  Many  of  Ferdinand's  armours  were  thus  inscribed.  The  Am- 
bras  Inventory  of  1596  records  that  the  collection  contained  a  suit  of 
'Heinrich  de  Montmorency.'  The  back  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Musee  de 
VArmee.  We  owe  to  the  late  M.  Buttin  the  rediscovery  of  these  pieces.* 
But  it  is  the  armour  best  known  to  those  interested  in  the  de  Mont- 
morency suits  which  no  longer  exists,  but  which  is  shown  in  Henri's 
portrait  at  Versailles  (No.  xxv),  in  which  he  wears  a  very  rich  en- 
graved suit  of  about  1580-5  and  of  French  build.  The  date  of  the 
portrait  is  1594,  and  across  his  shoulder  is  slung  his  swordbelt  decorated 
with  fleurs-de-lys  and  in  his  hand  is  his  sword  of  the  office  of  Constable. 
On  its  pommel  are  the  Montmorency  arms  and  Jleurs-de-lys;  the  sword 
(No.  xxvi)  appears  to  be  of  about  1 55 1 ,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  belonged  to  his  father,  Anne,  the  Constable,  and  is  perhaps  the  actual 
sword  handed  to  Anne  in  1538  by  Francois  I,  but  this  is  doubtful  as 

*  Revue  de  V Art,  Vols.  22,  24,  26. 


No.  XXI.-CLOSE  HELMET  OF  THE  ARMOUR  OF  HENRI  DE 
MONTMORENCY  GIVEN  TO  FERDINAND  OF  THE  TIROL 


the  arms  have  a  ducal  coronet  and  Anne 
was  not  made  a  duke  until  1551. 

Two  of  Anne  de  Montmorency's  sons 
were  at  St.  Quentin  with  their  father.  One, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Montberon,  was  taken 
prisoner.  It  is  curious  that  there  was  in 
that  part  of  the  Pembroke  Armoury  which 
was  sold  in  1921  a  breast  and  back  (Lot 
34) ,  engraved  and  gilt,  of  long-bellied  form, 
very  like  those  of  Henri  de  Montmorency 
in  the  Musee  de  V Armee.  These  pieces  are 
now  in  the  chateau  of  Monsieur  Masselin 
at  Ouville-la-Riviere,  near  Dieppe. 

Before  closing  these  notes  illustrating 
the  armours  of  the  Montmorencies,  I 
think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  refer 


No.  XX.-RECONSTRUCTED  PORTRAIT  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  MONTMORENCY  :  MUSEE  DE  VERSAILLES 


No.  XXII.— THE  HELMET  SHOWING  THE  FALLING  BUFFE 
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No.  XXIII. — THE  PORTRAIT  OF  HENRI  DE  MONTMORENCY  WEARING 
THE  ARMOUR  PRESENTED  BY  HIM  TO  FERDINAND  OF  THE  TIROL 
1  ROM  THE  ENGRAVING  IN  SCHRENCK'S  ARMAMENTARIUM  HEROICUM 

readers  to  the  memorials  erected  by  the  widow  of  Anne 
the  Constable,  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  I  have 
referred  to  the  effigy  of  the  Constable  now  in  the  Louvre, 
where  is  also  preserved  that  of  his  widow,  both  by 
Barthelemy  Pricur.  They  formed  part  of  the  monument 
erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  Montmorencies  at  ficouen. 
The  monument  was  not  finished  when  Jean  Bullant,  who 
wa  its  architect,  so  to  speak,  died.  Other  parts,  which 
included  Anne  and  his  widow  kneeling,  together  with  two 
allegorical  figures,  all  in  bronze,  were  seized  during  the 
Revolution  and  sent  to  a  foundry.  The  widow  also 
ere<  ted  in  the  Orleans  chapel  of  the  church  of  the 
Ys//«.v,  where  stood  the  memorial  by  Germain 
Pilou,  knov  under  the  name  of  the  Trois  Graces,  erected  by 
ordei  of(  atherine  de  Medicis  to  the  memory  of  Henri  II. 
On  1  Lai  to  Henri  II  was  an  urn  containing  the 

King's  heart,  in  an  engraving  in  the  Vues  pittoresques  et 
perspectives  ties  Salles  du  Musee  des  Monuments  frangais  by 
Reville  and  Lavallee  (Paris,  1803)  are  illustrated  the  me- 
mori;il  1  Henri  II,  Anne  the  Constable,  Henri  III,  and 
Diani  de  Poitiers.  Jean  Bullant,  in  addition  to  his  work 
on  the  £coucn  tomb-chests,  also  lived  long  enough  to 
approve  the  design  of  this  heart-memorial  to  the  Constable 
and  to  see  it  partly  executed.  He  was  aided  by  Bar- 
thelcmy  Pricur,  who  was  the  modeller  of  the  three  statues 
in  bronze;  the  urn  at  the  summit  of  the  column  and  the 
pedestals  were  also  by  him.  The  original  design  is  illustrated 


by  Millin  in  his  Antiquites  Nationales  ou  Recueil  de  monu- 
ments (published  in  1790).  The  memorial  consisted  of  a 
column,  decorated  by  carved  garlands  of  foliage  with 
conventional  acanthus  leaves  between  the  garlands.  On  the 
summit  the  urn  contained  the  Constable's  heart.  The 
column  was  surrounded  by  three  pedestals  on  which  were 
placed  the  figures  in  bronze  representing '  U  Abondance',  lLa 
Justice,''  and  'La  Paix.'  Around  the  monument  was  fixed 
fer  forge  work.  The  figure  of  Abondance  stood  in  front  of  the 
column.  She  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  crown  of  laurels 
as  if  to  place  it  on  the  man's  head  on  the  pedestal.  In  her 
left  hand  is  a  cornucopia,  and  below  it  on  the  pedestal  a 
pair  of  gauntlets.  Carved  on  the  right  side  of  the  front 
panel  of  the  pedestal  is  represented  the  Constable's 
favourite  device,  a  gauntletted  hand  holding  the  Sword  of 
Office,  pointed  upwards,  and  on  the  left  side  the  scabbard 
decorated  with  fleurs-de-lys.  In  the  centre  of  the  panel  are 
emblems  of  Abondance.  On  the  right  of  the  column  is  the 
figure  of  Justice,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  Sword  of 
Justice,  and  in  her  left  'un  epi  de  hie?  On  the  pedestal  on  her 
right  side  is  a  sphere,  and  on  her  left  a  plumed  helmet. 
On  the  face  of  the  pedestal  are  repeated  on  right  and  left 
the  Constable's  sword  of  office  and  its  scabbard.  In  the 
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Centre  of  the  panel  is  a  shield  showing  his  coat  of  arms.  On  the  left  of 
the  column  is  the  figure  of  Paix,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  torch, 
as  if  setting  fire  to  a  plumed  helmet  at  her  side.  On  the  face  of  the 
pedestal  'une  sphere  armillaire'  above  two  clasped  hands. 

Two  years  after  Millin  had  published  his  engraving  the  monument 
was  destroyed,  but  happily  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  rescue  as  far 
as  possible  French  works  of  art,  and  under  Lenoir  was  created  a 
Musee,  whither  the  Constable's  monument  without  the  urn  or  the 
iron  railings  (which  had  been  sent  to  a  foundry)  were  taken.  Most 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Constable's  memorial  were  collected, 
all  mixed  up  with  the  remains  of  other  works  of  art.  By  1 793  Lenoir 
sorted  out  the  parts  of  the  monument.  'Justice'  was  placed  on  the 
column,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  monument  were  shown,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  the  original  design.  In  181 6  the 


|flg  XXV. — PORTRAIT  OF  HENRI  DE  MONTMORENCY  AT  VERSAILLES  :  PAINTED  1594 
-IE     IS     DEPICTED     HOLDING    THE    SWORD    OF    OFFICE    AS    CONSTABLE    OF  FRANCE 


No.  XXVI.    DETAIL  OF  No.  XXV  SHOWING  SWORD'S  POMMEL 

Musee  des  Pelits  Augustins  was  closed,  and  many 
of  the  monuments  were  returned  to  the  places 
from  which  they  had  been  removed,  but  the 
Condes,  who  represented  the  Montmorency 
family,  took  no  interest  in  these  heirlooms, 
and  so  the  effigies  and  the  heart-memorial 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  State.  They 
were  then  sent  to  the  Louvre.  There  they 
may  be  seen,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  has  been  incorrectly  carried  out. 
Too  much  of  the  column  is  hidden  by  one  of 
the  figures,  the  three  pedestals  arc  placed 
side  by  side  as  if  joined  together,  and  the 
sculptured  panels  are  not  in  the  right  places. 

When  we  examine  these  funerary  monu- 
ments to  Henri  II,  Anne  dc  Montmorency 
and  others  of  the  period,  we  do  realize  that 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
these  examples  of  French  art  attained  an 
extraordinary  harmonious  union  of  allied 
arts  and  produced  a  result  purely  French, 
something  absolutely  different  to  anything 
to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  It  is  fitting 
to-day  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  exquisite 
taste  of  the  French  and  attempt  to  appreciate 
what  the  French  contribution  has  been  and, 
we  believe,  will  be  to  culture.  When  we  think 
of  the  eighty  million  Germans  with  their 
execrable  taste  and  unquenchable  thirst  for 
other  people's  land  and  possessions,  we 
realize  how  essential  to  real  culture  is  the 
welfare  and  preservation  of  the  French  race. 
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GILLRAY  AS  A  MINIATURE  PAINTER 


By  F.  D.  KLINGENDER 


JAMES  GILLRAY,  the  caricaturist,  appears  in  an  un- 
usual medium  in  the  fifteen  miniatures  here  for  the 
first  time  reproduced.  They  are  mounted  on  a  mahog- 
any fire  screen,  measuring  just  under  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter  (Nos.  ii  and  iii),  which  was  acquired  some  years 
ago  in  Devonshire  by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  H.  Watkinson 
of  Windermere.  The  plate,  of  which  the  inner  surface  was 
once  covered  with  fluted  red  silk,  was 
attached  to  a  pole  by  an  ingenious 
device  which  enabled  it  to  rotate,  thus 
displaying  each  of  the  miniatures  in 
turn  in  an  upright  position.  The  origin 
of  the  piece  is  attested  by  the  sixteenth 
disk,  which  bears  the  following  in- 
scription: 

these  . 
15  caricatures 
of  30  well  known 
visages  were  painted 

BY 

JAS  GILLRAY,    1 793 
FOR  HIS  OLD  FRIEND  AND 
PUBLISHER  H.  HUMPHREY. 
AS  A  MARK  OF  RESPECT 
AND  ESTEEM. 


No.  I. — JAMES  GILLRA  V 
TO  HIMSELF   :  NATION 


The  recipient  of  this  gift  was 
Miss  Hannah  Humphrey,  commonly 
known  as  Mistress  Humphrey,  the 
well-known  issuer  of  caricatures  whose 
imprint  appeared  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  in 
1  774.  Since  1791  (when  the  artist  was  thirty-four  years  old) 
she  had  been  the  exclusive  publisher  of  Gillray's  work,  and 
some  time  in  the  early  'Nineties  he  entered  her  house  as  a 
lodger  to  stay  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Not  the  least  interesting 
thing  about  this  inscription  is  the  light  it  throws  on  Gillray's 
relationship  with  his  publisher,  for  it  evidently  confirms  the 
assumption  that  their  personal  intimacy  dated  from  about 
the  same  time  as  their  permanent  business  association. 

The  fifteen  miniatures  which  adorn  Miss  Humphrey's 
fire  screen  are  painted  with  great  delicacy  in  terre-verte 
body  (dour,  with  some  black  and  white  pigment,  on  ivory 
disks  me  isuring  approximately  if  in.  They  owe  their  ex- 
cellcni  ■  of  preservation  to  the  thick  watch  glasses  under 
which  th<  were  mounted.  Each  contains  two  caricature 
porti  aits  imbined  after  the  pattern  known  to  the  French 
nineteenth-century  caricaturists  as  physionomie  a  double 
visage  :  a  single  profile,  when  inverted,  reveals  the  features 
of  a  se<  ond  person. 

Comments  on  the  characters  of  the  individuals  depicted 
■ded  by  their  head-gear,  which  consists  of  various 
kind  of  hats  or  caps  with  symbolic  attributes.  Only  one 
of  the  heads  is  hatless  and  without  any  attribute  other  than 
his  natural  hair  falling  in  waves  onto  the  nape  of  his  neck. 
The  head  which  appears  when  this  one  is  inverted  also 
differs  from  all  the  others  since  it  is  covered  by  a  turtle  in- 
stead of  a  hat.  The  turtle  was  not,  of  course,  a  very  flatter- 
ing attribute.  In  Cesare  Ripa's  Iconologia  (c.  1590  and 


:  MINIATURE,  ASCRIBED 
AL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


countless  reprints  and  translations  far  into  the  Eighteenth 
Century)  it  is  variously  interpreted  as  a  symbol  of  avarice 
or  sloth,  while  in  English  eighteenth-century  caricatures 
it  is  generally  associated  with  guzzling  aldermen.  That 
some  of  Gillray's  other  comments  are  equally  unflattering 
is  shown  by  the  inevitable  horns  which  adorn  the  hats  of 
two  further  persons  and  also  by  the  fool's  cap  worn  by 
yet  another  of  his  victims.  Among  the 
rest  are  a  crown,  a  plumed  helmet  of 
the  type  then  supposed  to  have  been 
worn  by  classical  heroes,  a  night-cap, 
a  turban-like  cap  similar  to  that  worn 
by  Hogarth  in  his  self-portraits,  a 
peaked  hat  of  late  mediaeval  pattern, 
a  high-crowned  round  hat  as  associ- 
ated with  the  Puritans,  plain  round 
or  cocked  hats,  and  hats  or  caps 
adorned  with  fur,  plumes,  medallions, 
pilgrims'  shells  or  clerical  bands  (?), 
while  one  is  surmounted  by  the  head 
of  a  dog.  One  is  reminded  of  Shake- 
speare's use  of  similar  imagery  in 
King  Lear  : 

A  servingman,  proud  in  heart 
and  mind;  that  curled  my  hair,  wore 
gloves  in  my  cap,  served  the  lust  of  my 
mistress's  heart,  and  did  the  deed 
of  darkness  with  her  .  .  .  false  of 
heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand ; 
hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in 
madness,  lion  in  prey.'  (King  Lear,  III,  iv,  84.) 

The  ancient  use  of  fancy  hats  to  denote  character  or 
rank,  which  still  survives  in  our  family  festivities  of  today, 
occurs  frequently  in  English  caricature.  For  example,  a 
print  entitled  Faction  Displayed  (B.M.  Cat.  No.  1508)  and 
issued  in  1709  by  the  partizans  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  shows 
that  worthy  attacked  by  the  Devil,  the  Whore  of  Babylon 
and  the  Beast,  the  seven  heads  of  which  are  portraits  re- 
spectively of  Baxter  who  wears  a  fool's  cap,  Tindal  with  a 
Turkish  turban  (to  denote  his  heretical  opinions),  Hoad- 
ley  with  a  wig  through  which  asses'  ears  protrude,  Defoe 
bare-headed,  Tomlin  with  a  Puritan's  hat,  Milton  with  a 
night-cap  and  the  Pope  with  his  tiara  (No.  iv). 

But  the  source  of  Gillray's  inspiration  was  much  older 
than  this  print.  The  type  of  double-headed  image  he  em- 
ployed goes  back  to  the  controversial  medals  issued  by 
both  parties  during  the  Reformation.  Those  put  in  circu- 
lation by  the  Protestants  from  about  1531  onwards  show 
the  Pope  joined  to  the  Devil  on  their  obverse,  while  the 
reverse  is  embellished  with  a  Cardinal  joined  to  a  Fool 
(No.  v).  It  was  this  latter  design  which  was  copied  by 
Gillray  with  but  slight  modification  in  his  miniature  show- 
ing a  Fool  joined  to  a  man  with  a  flat  round  hat. 

The  Pope-Devil,  Cardinal-Fool  images  remained  stock 
motives  of  anti-Catholic  agitation  throughout  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  especially  in  Holland. 
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GILLRAY  AS  A  MINIATURK  I'AINTER 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


They  appear  on  medals,  prints,  snuff-boxes,  tobacco- 
stoppers,  seals  and  earthenware.  The  same  designs  appear 
on  an  English  print  said  to  have  been  issued  at  the  time 
of  the  abdication  of  James  II,  and  a  late  eighteenth-cen- 
tury seal,  possibly  relating  to  the  No-Popery  agitation  of 
1780,  has  also  been  recorded.  A  medal  commemorating 
the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  in  October  1678 
has-  the  Pope-Devil  device  on  its  reverse,  while  a  Dutch 
medal  of  1650  shows  Cromwell  joined  to  the  Devil  and 
Fairfax  to  the  Fool.  Both  these  medals  were  illustrated  in 
Pinkcrton's  Medallic  History  of  England,  published  in  1790, 
but  they  cannot,  of  course,  have  been  Gillray's  source, 
since  the  Cardinal-Fool  motive  appears  in  neither  of 
them,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  caricature  The  Good 
Shepherd  or  Cambria's  Delight  which  was  published  in  Decem- 
ber 1  784  by  Miss  Humphrey  and  in  which  the  Rev.  Ship- 
lex.  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  is  lampooned  by  being  joined  to 
the  Devil. 

While  the  double-headed  image  thus  retained  its  orig- 
inal significance  as  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  device  of 
religious  (or  rather  politico-religious)  controversy  right 
until  Gillray's  time,  it  had  also  been  put  to  new  uses  both 
in  France  and  in  Britain  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  our 
miniatures.  Like  many  other  traditional  motives,  it  served 
as  a  means  of  political  propaganda  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  French  Revolution,  while  in  England  it  entered  the 
realm  of  social  satire. 

The  earliest  recorded  English  example  of  this  new  type 
shows  An  Old  Woman  joined  to  A  Judge  and  was  published 
by  Fores  in  1787  (curiously  enough  they  appear  in  full- 
face  view,  instead  of  the  usual  profile).  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  engraved  after  a  design  by  James  Hook, 
then  a  schoolboy.  Many  of  the  social  caricatures  published 
by  the  print  shops  were,  of  course,  engraved  after  drawings 
by  amateurs,  and  that  the  drawing  of  double-head  por- 
traits was  a  fashionable  pastime  from  c.  1787  onwards  is 
suggested  by  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  which 
1  [orace  Walpolc  wrote  on  July  22nd,  1 788,  to  the  Countess 
of  Upper  Ossery: 


//  -f  r  -Jid  project  a-uie/ull  print,  -  

Tvt  hi;  it  no*,  or  th  the  Dt'cl  u  irit  _  . 

Wat  tt,    finer  pewt  brought  from,  the  mint 
Htm  I  p'ry  plai  J  Iiyahbty  ith;  middle  . .  - 
.  fnj  Jut  StumatuJu  Vanuing  to  the  Fiddle  i  - 
tint  who  they  re/rreJtnt.Jlou'l  lay's,  a,  RuUle. 
I'tt  yew  than  near,  and  pou.trilhoiU  a  ylafj.  - 
.  ffat  hr  the  car  J  of  one.ste  he'J  on  .lis;  -  -  -  - 
.  tadjf  the  others  Ftz.t appears  "j  plain.,  -  -  - 
What  'then  intrnlL  and  that  tit. y i  t  all 'one  aime: 


m 


But  truths  as  ornbdr  Shfitd.and  Innocence,—  _ 
Without  ajiarrur,  u  iti  cum  Detente 
J^er  can.  ^ranatich  Cannons  dra-e  it  hence 

ThcTr  — sXoadit  deep  n>  ilk  powder, .  _ 

.■hut  In  "S  Jtamm.to'Bounee  the  Louder; — 

.  Vay,  the'  the  .in  -j.wuii  ch.unrShot, —  . 

Do  tn  tr-laadxt ,f  htlt  the  Colej  kept  hot,  

Br  the  Fanatuk  Champion  at  To  tmrte,  .  .  c  _ 
.lotthcr.nor  all  their  Rlack  Ctuard  shall pr.-r.it/: . 
But  if  thrv'UTry  th  rxprrrmcnt  r»n  1*1  mm.  - 
Thr  Ciiinon  fir  d,>»Jl  BurJt.and  jo  a>;J"  jw 


No.  IV.  PACTION  DISPLAYED  :  A  PRINT  ISSUED  IN  1709  SHOWING  USE  OF  FANCY  HATS 
TO  DENOTE  CHARACTER,  RANK  OR  ATTRIBUTES  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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No.  V.— ANTI-PAPAL  COIN  WITH  DOUBLE-HEADED  IMAGES  ON  BOTH  SIDES 
A  DESIGN  WHICH  SUGGESTED  THE   IDEA   FOR   GILLRAY'S   MINI  ATI  'RES 


T  know  well  Madam,  that  I  ought  to  have  thanked 
you  sooner  for  the  double  heads  drawn  by  Lady  Anne 
who  has  married  them  very  happily;  but  however  full 
the  head  may  be,  thanks  will  not  fill  a  letter.  .  .  .' 

An  amateur  drawing  of  this  kind  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  there  are  also  about  a  dozen  prints 
dating  from  1 789  and  1 790,  of  which  four  were  published 
in  the  Hibernian  Magazine  in  Dublin,  three  by  John  Kay 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  rest  in  London.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  are  the  Lawyer  and  his  Client,  the  Rich 
Widow  and  the  Fortune  Hunter,  the  Lover  and  the  Hus- 
band, 'Prize  Ha!  Ha!  HaP— Blank  Oh!  Damn  itP  (i.e.  the 
winner  and  the  loser  in  a  lottery),  but  the  most  popular 
theme  (of  which  there  are  at  least  three  versions)  was  evi- 
dently Before  Marriage — After  Marriage  (No.  vi). 

This  latter  image  is  of  special  interest  because  it  contains 
two  pairs  of  heads.  Whichever  way  up  the  print  is  held, 
one  sees  a  man  and  a  woman  facing  each  other;  but 
whereas  before  marriage  they  smile,  after  marriage  they 
scowl  at  each  other.  Each  person  is  thus  shown  in  a  dual 
relationship:  he  appears,  first,  in  open  communion  with 
another  person  in  a  happy  mood,  but  there  is  also  a  hidden 
allusion  in  which  his  present  state  is  contrasted  with  a  time 
to  come  when  his  mood  has  changed.  This 
second  allusion,  which  may  also  contrast  his 
true  character  with  his  assumed  appearance 
(as  when  the  Pope  is  changed  into  the  Devil) 
only  comes  to  light  when  the  print  is  inverted. 
A  glance  at  the  illustration  of  the  screen  (No. 
ii,  inset)  will  show  that  Gillray,  too,  has  placed 
his  miniatures  in  pairs  facing  one  another,  so 
that  the  whole  appears  as  a  series  of  couples 
in  conversation  (except,  of  course,  the  odd 
disk  which  faces  the  inscription).  It  is  not  un- 
likely, therefore,  that  horizontal  links  between 
the  separate  disks  may  be  found  to  play  as 
prominent  a  role  in  this  fascinating  riddle,  as 
the  polar  opposition  of  the  two  heads  in  each 
miniature  (not  to  mention  the  possibility  that 
there  may  also  be  diagonal  allusions  across 
the  whole  screen!). 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  prints  of 
1789-90,  it  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  them, 
a  design  by  John  Kay  consisting,  like  Gillray's 
miniatures,  of  a  single  image  in  a  circular 
field,  contains  contemporary  caricature  por- 
traits. (Lord  Monboddo  and  another.  B.M. 
Cat.  No.  7758.) 
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BE  TORE  MAKR1AG£ 


No.VI.— BEFORE  MARRIAGE— AFTER  MARRIAGE:  DOUBLE- 
HEADED  CARICATURE  DRAWN  BY  JOHN    KAY    IN  1789 


Wc  arc  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  final  and  most  intriguing 
problem:  who  were  the  thirty  'well  known'  characters  whose  'visages' 
Gillray  depicted  for  Mistress  Humphrey's  entertainment? 

Various  possibilities  suggest  themselves.  They  might  be  prominent 
public  figures  of  the  time.  In  that  case  it  should  be  easy  to  identify  them 
by  referring  to  Gillray's  political  caricatures;  but  any  such  attempt  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Alternatively,  they  might  be  historical  char- 
acters (a  suggestion  which  derives  some  slight  support  from  the  anti- 
quated hats  a  few  of  them  wear),  or  perhaps  contemporary  actors  in 
well-known  parts.  One  hesitates  to  accept  any  of  these  possibilities  in 
view  of  Gillray's  irrepressible  genius  for  personal  satire  and  also  in  view 
of  the  special  nature  of  his  gift  to  Miss  Humphrey.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  he  should  have  missed  this  opportunity  for  intimate  scan- 
dal elaborately  camouflaged  (and  the  thirty  'visages'  with  their  fairly 
generalised  features  and  abstruse  symbols  are,  of  course,  heavily  camou- 
flaged, but  while  this  would  be  pointless  in  the  case  of  persons  whom 
the  artist  exposed  without  mercy  in  his  published  work,  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  precaution  if  the  persons  lampooned  were  likely  to  see  these 
miniatures  in  Miss  Humphrey's  drawing-room). 

Were  the  owners  of  the  'thirty  well  known  visages,'  then,  members  of 
Miss  Humphrey's  and  Gillray's  private  circle  of  acquaintances  ?  Two  of  these,  identified  as  Toldal,  a  German,  and 
Mortimer,  a  picture  dealer  and  restorer,  appear — fortunately  in  profile  view — in  Gillray's  well-known  print  Two-Penny 
Whist  (No.  vi)  which  was  published  in  January  1796  (i.e.  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  the  screen,  which  may  well 
have  formed  part  of  the  furniture  in  the  room  where  the  players  are  seated!).  Is  it  altogether  too  fanciful  to  recognize 
the  phlegmatic  Mortimer  with  his  bulbous  nose  and  thick  lips  (to  the  right  in  the  print)  in  the  thick-lipped,  fat-cheeked 
gentleman  of  the  miniature  with  the  turtle  on  his  head?  Similarly,  is  there  not  some  slight,  though  admittedly  less 
convincing,  resemblance  between  hawk-nosed  Toldal  and  the  man  in  the  miniature  whose  hat  is  decorated  with  a  dog's 
head  (Lear's  'dog  in  madness')  ?  Lastly,  the  features  of  the  hatless  man  with  the  long,  straight  nose,  lofty  brow  and  flow- 
ing hair  who  is  joined  to  the  man  with  the  turtle  and  placed,  head  downwards,  exactly  opposite  the  plaque  with  the 
dedication,  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  Gillray  himself  as  shown  in  the  miniature,  said  to  be  a  self-portrait,  now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (No.  i). 

All  this  is,  of  course,  pure  guesswork.  Indeed,  we  may  be  following  a  false  scent  in  attempting  to  identify  the  minia- 
tures at  all.  Perhaps  the  clue  to  the  riddle  is  supplied  by  an  anecdote  which  another  caricaturist,  the  Frenchman  Andre 
Gill,  famous  for  his  satirical  portraits  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  tells  in  his  memoirs.  Harassed  by  the 
ceaseless  persecution  which  he  suffered  from  the  hands  of  the  imperial  censor,  Gill  was  passing  a  fruiterer's  shop  one 
day  in  August  1868,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  a  large  melon,  from  which  a  narrow  segment  had 
been  cut,  and  cantankerous  old  men  in  general.  Here,  surely,  was  an  image  which  no  censor  could  object  to.  He  there- 
fore made  a  spirited  draw- 
ing of  the  melon  and  pub- 
lished it  with  the  caption 
Mr.  X  .  .  .  .  But,  alas,  Gill 
had  been  mistaken.  His 
'caricature'  caused  a  sensa- 
tion. Friend  and  foe  alike 
identified  the  ugly  melon 
with  the  features  of  which- 
ever politician  was  their 
own  pet  aversion,  and  be- 
fore he  knew  where  he  was 
the  wretched  artist  found 
himself  prosecuted  for  ob- 
scenity ! 

Was  Gillray,  perhaps,  a 
better  psychologist  than 
Gill  ?  Did  he  anticipate  that 
his  friends  (and  misguided 
historians  of  the  future,  too) 
would  perforce  attach 
specific  identities  to  what 
he  had  merely  designed 
as  generalized  character 
heads  ?  If  so,  he  and  Mistress 
Humphrey  may  be  chuck- 
ling in  their  graves.  No.  vu.— two-penny  whist  \  a  caricature  of  mrs.  Humphrey  and  her  friends  :  by  james  gillray,  1796 
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M 


No.  I.— A  SOLID  AGATE  SALT-GLAZE  CAT  WITH 
BLUE  SPLASHES  :  SAME  PERIOD  AS  SLIP  WARE 


ANY  important  and  extensive  private  collections,  housed  in  vulnerable 
areas,  have  been  carefully  packed  and  stored  to  keep  them  safe  from 
the  attentions  of  the  Hun,  thus  depriving  their  owners  of  the  pleasures 
of  sight  and  touch  of  their  treasures..  The  time  is  opportune,  therefore,  for  a 
review  of  catalogues  and  records,  which  may  lead  to  some  reclassification  in 
the  light  of  later  knowledge;  besides  renewing  the  joy  of  forgotten  triumphs  of 
acquisition. 

After  completing  their  personal  review,  collectors  may  be  interested  in  read- 
ing of  other  collections;  and  in  this  hope,  I  venture  to  give  an  account  of  one, 
compiled  from  a  catalogue. 

My  wife  and  I  started  collecting  with  the  general  proviso  that  our  specimens 
should  be  limited  to  those  of  English  manufacture;  but  the  attraction  of  pottery 
and  porcelain  figures  soon  caused  us  to  decide  to  confine  our  collecting  to  those 
images  only.  The  design  was  to  obtain  at  least  one  figure  from  each  English 
factory  that  made  them — a  decision  too  ambitious  for  fulfilment,  for  many 
rarities  such  as  Dwight's  figures  are  quite  unobtainable.  However,  though  failing 
to  attain  the  desired  end,  we  did  at  least  succeed  in  gathering  together  a  re- 
presentative collection  of  the  work  of  the  image  maker. 

The  collection  consists  of  some  three  hundred  figures,  representing  over  thirty 
factories.  Some  of  the  latter  can  be  subdivided  by  the  examples  of  marks  used 
at  different  periods  by  the  same  factory. 

The  earliest  piece  is  a  slip-ware  cat,  a  clumsy,  heavy  model,  mounted  on 
a  square  base  which  bears  on  front  and  back  the  unusual  ornament  in  bas 
relief  of  hounds  chasing  a  fox.  The  body  slip  is  yellow,  with  brown  streaks  as 
decoration.  Another,  but  later,  slip-ware  specimen  is  a  small  female  figure  in 
light  brown,  its  characteristics  being  crudely  shown  in  a  very  dark  brown  slip. 

A  figure  in  white  of  an  actor  is  a  salt-glaze  piece.  Another  salt-glaze  specimen  is  a  solid  agate  cat  (No.  i),  with  splashes 
of  blue  placed  irregularly  on  the  agate  surface.  These  agate 
figures  are  rare  and  are  said  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
slip-ware  period.  Astbury  is  represented  by  a  seated  man 
reading  a  book. 

A  small  standing  figure  and  a  Toby  show  the  coloured 
glazes  of  Whieldon,  the  figure  being  a  purchase  from  the  late 
Mr.  Larcombc,  of  the  old  King  Street  factory  at  Derby.  We 
were  privileged  to  see  Mr.  Larcombe's  large  private  col- 
lection, which  included  a  great  number  of  exquisite  biscuit 
figures  and  groups  in  mint  condition.  He  possessed  seven 
Derby  peacocks,  and  was  kind  enough  to  let  us  acquire  one 
of  them. 

A  Ralph  Wood  Apollo,  with  the  rebus  mark,  was  bought  at 
one  of  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fairs;  and  we  also  have  a  boy 
and  girl  pair  by  the  younger  Ralph,  each  piece  bearing  the 
impressed  mark,  R.  A.  Wood,  Burslem.  The  Lost  Sheep  bears 
the  impr<  sed  number,  but  the  figure  of  St.  George  (No.  ii) 
is  unmark'  d. 

A  jasper- ware  candlestick  figure  is  marked  'Wedgwood,'  as 
is  also  a  coloured  pottery  figure  of  Ariadne.  Mr.  Cook,  Etruria 
Museum,  assures  me  that  Josiah  Wedgwood  never  made 
coloured  earthenware  figures ;  they  were  made  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  particularly  Samuel  and  Ralph,  who 
were  potting  at  the  Hill  Works,  Burslem,  1787  to  1797,  and 
using  the  same  mark. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  Whieldon  Toby,  and  it  may  be 
argued  that  Toby  jugs,  as  such,  are  not  figures,  but  I  think 
they  may  fairly  be  included  in  such  a  collection.  Collectors 
will  agree,  I  imagine,  that  they  buy  such  specimens  for  the 
sake  of  the  Toby,  and  not  because  they  are  jugs;  and,  except 
in  this  form,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  such  characters       no.  ii.— st.  george  asd  the  dragos  blue  &  white  :  byr.  wood,  jr. 
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as  the  Hearty  Good  Fellow,  the  Squire,  the  Thin  Man,  and 
the  like. 

Unusual  pottery  specimens  are,  a  marked  Salopian 
Cupid  candlestick,  a  Castleford  figure  of  Plenty,  a  small  re- 
clining female  figure  with  the  arrow  usually  associated 
with  Absolon,  but  impressed,  not  painted;  a  Portobello 
Sailor,  and  a  large  bust  of  Queen  Charlotte,  marked  'J.  &  R. 
Riley,  1819.' 

There  are  about  thirty  pottery  figures  which  are  difficult 


No.  III.— TIME  CLIPPING  CUPID'S  WINGS  :  IMPRESSED  LAKIN  &  POOLE 

to  allocate  and  they  can  only  be  classed  under  the  generic 
term  of 'Staffordshire,'  though  one  may  have  one's  ideas. 

These  include  two  cow  milk  jugs  with  the  flat,  green 
uands,  one  accompanied  by  a  milkmaid ;  the  Sailor's  Fare- 
veil  and  Return  (probably  by  Enoch  Wood) ;  a  pair  of  the 
Mansion  House  Dwarfs  in  pottery;  the  rare  groups  of  the 
Dancing  Bear  and  Remus  and  Romulus;  also  a  Bull  Baiting 
jroup  which  may  be  by  Lakin  and  Poole.  Marked  figures 
oy  this  firm  are  seldom  seen,  but  we  have  recently  acquired 
fTime  Clipping  Cupid's  Wings  (No.  iii),  which  bears  the  im- 


No.  IV.— EARLY  BOW  FIGURES  ON  THE  FLAT  STANDS  OF  THEIR  PERIOD 


No.  W—T1ME  CLIPPING  CUPID'S  WINGS  :  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  EXAMPLE 
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pressed  'Lakin  &  Poole.'  This  model  compares  favourably  with  the  Chelsea 
specimen   No.  v). 

A  marked  figure  of  the  old  Leeds  factory  evaded  us  for  several  years,  al- 
though we  knew  of  some  in  the  possession  of  a  dealer  collector;  and  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  he,  at  last,  consented  to  allow  us  to  purchase.  It 
is  a  female,  probably  representing  Water,  in  plain  cream,  standing  by  a 
dolphin  and  accompanied  by  a  girl  child.  It  is  marked  with  the  impressed 
'Leeds  Pottery.' 

A  pair  of  Apollo  and  Ceres  have  their  names  impressed  on  the  bases.  Apollo 
also  bears  an  impressed  crown  and  letter  G.  Mr.  C.  T.  Fowler  showed  us  a 
plate  bearing  this  mark  and  also  an  impressed  'Neale  &  Co.'  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  figures  suggests  that  they  are  the  work  of  Neale,  thus  we 
may  assign  this  crown  and  letter  mark  as  relating  to  that  firm.  It  was  origin- 
ally Palmer  and  Neale,  in  1776  Neale  alone,  later  Neale  and  Company. 

We  secured  the  only  pair  of  copper  lustre  figures  I  have  ever  seen  for  sale: 
a  pair  of  Tritons  as  candlesticks,  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  the  Falkner 
and  Sidebotham  catalogue,  Nos.  157  and  158,  though  the  latter  are  imita- 
tion bronze,  not  lustre.  Wood  and  Caldwell  made  these  also  in  pottery.  Other 
candlestick  figures  are  a  pair  of  imitation  bronze  in  shape  of  a  winged  sphinx, 
impressed  'Wood  &  Caldwell' ;  and  a  pair  of  seated  Cupids  as  in  the  Earle 
collection,  Nos.  476  and  478,  also  by  the  same  firm.  Another  marked  figure 
of  theirs  is  Falstaff,  in  colours  and  bearing  a  silver  lustre  shield. 

A  lion  recumbent  on  a  cushion  would  inevitably  be  labelled  Wedgwood 
jasper  ware  but  that  it  bears  on  the  base,  impressed,  'Enoch  Wood,  Sculpit.' 
This  is  also  illustrated  in  the  Falkner  catalogue,  No.  178A. 

Three  crude  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  attributed  to  Liverpool; 
exceedingly  rare  specimens  though  by  no  means  beautiful.  These  were  pur- 
chased  from  the  kite  Mr.  P.  Entwistle,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  seen 
similar  figures  marked  Herculaneum.  Upright  fern  leaves  round  the  base 
are  typical  Liverpool  decoration. 

After  the  period  of  the  Wood  models  there  is  a  marked  deterioration  in 

those  produced  by  later 


No.  VII.  BOY  W  ITH  GRAPHS  AND  BASKET  OF  I  Hl'II 
PERHAPS    I.N     A    SERIES    OF    CHELSEA  SEASONS 


No.  VI. — CHEESEA  FIGURE  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL  CONWAY 


potters,  but  the  collection 
includes  many  marked  figures  by  Walton,  Salt  and  Dale,  with  a  few 
groups  of  the  same  period :  the  Tithe  Pig,  Flight  Into  Egypt,  and  others. 

The  collection  of  porcelain  figures  may  be  said  to  start  with  a  pair 
made  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Bow  factory.  They  arc  theatrical 
characters  in  plain  white,  on  flat  square  crinkled  bases,  and  each  bears 
the  impressed  workman's  mark  '<-o.'  A  similar  pair  is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Three  other  Bow  figures  of  the  same  early  date  are, 
an  old  man  in  a  cloak  representing  Winter;  Ewe  and  Lamb  group;  and 
the  man  with  a  bird  on  his  hand,  mounted  on  an  unusual  base,  a  dupli- 
cate of  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Toppin  in  excavations  on  the  site  of 
the  old  factory  at  Stratford-le-Bow.  This  last-named  specimen  is  imper- 
fect, as  the  dog  with  forepaws  resting  on  his  master's  left  knee  is  missing. 

The  Bow  marks  in  the  collection  include  the  anchor  and  dagger  in 
red,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  long  dagger  in  blue;  the  round 
blue  dot  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hurlbutt  in  his  book  on  Bow;  and  one  small 
seated  figure  marked  with  a  blue  crescent  similar  to  that  of  Worcester. 
There  is  also  a  sweet-meat  dish,  surmounted  by  a  negro,  the  base  bear- 
ing the  impressed  'To.' 

An  exceptional  pair  of  birds,  uncoloured,  on  rocky  bases  decorated 
with  flowers,  have  the  original  metal  branches  attached,  with  green 
metal  leaves  and  white  china  flowers.  At  the  top  a  white  sconce  with  leaf 
saucer.  The  support  for  this  metal  bocage  is  fixed  in  a  square  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  base.  This  square  or  round  hole  is  often  found  at  the 
back  of  Bow  figures,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  original  bocage  sur- 
vives. It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  obtain  a  photo- 
graph of  this  rare  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  potter's  art. 

Another  delightful  Bow  figure,  marked  with  anchor  and  dagger  in  red 
and  a  long  dagger  in  blue,  is  a  delicately  poised  dancing  girl  on  an 
openwork  scroll  base.  She  wears  a  long  pink  coat  and  a  dress  with  white 
reserves  decorated  with  flowers.  The  dress  is  blue  and  very  like  the 
scale  blue  of  Worcester.  She  has  a  curious  head-dress  of  white,  lined 
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No.  VIII.— CHELSEA-DERBY  FIGURE  OF  JUSTICE 


green,  and  she  holds  it  out  with 
her  right  hand  whilst  her  left 
holds  the  skirt  of  her  coat. 

A  seated  Harlequin  (No.  iv) 
is  similar  to  one  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Hurlbutt's  book  on  Bow, 
plate  32.  The  dancer  (No.  iv) 
vwth  harlequin  bodice  is  an- 
other early  Bow  specimen. 

A  similar  head-dress  to  the 
one  mentioned  previously,  but 
in  black,  is  on  the  head  of  a 
Chelsea  figure  marked  with  a 
tiny  red  anchor.  It  is  a  seated 
lady,  holding  a  large  shell  with 
flower  decoration  inside.  She 
wears  a  yellow  coat  lined  faint 
pink,  and  Turkish  trousers  with 
a  white  overdress  and  red  sash. 
The  rocky  base  is  on  a  flat 
stand  with  single  flowers  and 
leaves.  Other  red  anchor  pieces 
are  a  female  figure  holding  a 
wine  cup,  and  two  goat  candle- 
sticks, not  quite  a  pair  as  the 
sconces  differ,  but  each  marked. 

The  gold  anchor  is  on  several 
figures,  notably  one  of  a  boy 
holding  a  bird's  nest.  There  is 
a  large  group  of  Time  Clipping 
Cupid's  Wings  (No.  v),  a  Britan- 


nia, Minerva,  and  a  figure  of  a  soldier 
with  cannon  at  his  side,  linstock  in 
hand,  and  a  brazier  flaming  at  his 
left.  I  understand  that  this  is  intended 
to  represent  F.-Marshal  Conway,  only 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and 
cousin  and  friend  of  Horace  Walpole 
(No.  vi).  A  typical  Chelsea  figure  is 
that  of  the  boy  with  fruit  (No.  vii). 

On  mark  value  alone,  perhaps,  the 
rarest  Derby  specimens  are  a  pair  with 
plentiful  bocage,  girl  with  hen  and 
boy  with  cockerel.  One  bears  the  im- 
pressed mark  of  a  cross  in  a  rectangle. 
Major  Tapp  believes  that  these  were 
modelled  by  George  Holmes. 

A  figure  of  Falstaff  wears  a  cloak  of 
such  a  gorgeous  blue  that  a  visitor 
suggested  it  should  be  placed  back  to 
front  in  the  cabinet  to  show  the  lovely 
colour.  The  Mansion  House  Dwarfs 
and  a  figure  of  Justice  (No.  viii)  are 
Chelsea-Derby,  also  the  Four  Continents 
and  a  delightfully  poised  Air. 

A  biscuit  group  of  Poetry  and  a  pair 
in  colour  bear  the  impressed  star  of 
Isaac  Farnworth  besides  the  usual 
crown  and  crossed  batons.  Other 
pieces  are,  the  Peacock,  Tithe  Pig  group, 
and  a  tiny  pair  in  biscuit  of  Fruit  and 
Flowers.  The  Boy  with  a  Lamb  is  a  grace- 
ful ornament  (No.  ix). 

An  unusual  group  is  an  organ- 


No.  IX.  -A  DERBY  SHEPHERD,  (  ARRYING  A  LAMB 


No.  X.— A  PAIS  OF  COLEBROOKDALE  FIGURES 
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LORD    HYNDFORD'S  PISTOLS 

THE  GIFT  OF  A  PRUSSIAN  KING 

By  E.  E  .  CARMICH AEL-FERRALL 


Nos.  1   S   II. — A  PAIR   OF   BRASS-MOUNTED   PISTOLS   GIVEN   TO   LORD   HYNDFORD   BY   FREDERICK   THE   GREAT   OF  PRUSSIA  AS  A  MARK  OF  ESTEEM 


THE  pair  of  brass-mounted  pistols  shown  in  the  illustrations  at  one  time  belonged  to  a  man  who  took  a  leading  part  in  European  dip- 
lomatic circles  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Their  owner  was  John  Carmichael,  third  Earl  of  Hyndford,  who  was  sent  by  King  George 
II  in  1 741  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  nephew,  the  turbulent  and  troublesome  King, 
Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia;  by  whom  these  pistols  were  presented  to  Lord  Hyndford  as  a  mark  of  Frederick's  personal  esteem. 
The  King  entrusted  the  conveyance  of  this  gift  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  mentions  this  fact  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Horace  Walpole. 

King  George  II  appears  to  have  shown  himself  very  astute  in  his  choice  of  an  Envoy  likely  to  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  Prussian  King, 
who  had  a  passion  for  being  surrounded  by  very  tall  and  handsome  men.  Lord  Hyndford  was  noted  as  being  the  tallest  member  of  the 
I  Imisi  of  Lords  in  his  day,  and  a  full-length,  life-size  portrait  of  him  (now  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  my  family),  shows  him  as  being 
remarkably  handsome. 

The  Scottish  Earl  had  no  easy  task,  but  his  diplomatic  powers  must  have  been  great,  as  he  became  one  of  the  peacemakers  of  his  time; 
the  famous  Convention  of  Kleinschenllendorf  was  arranged  by  him,  and  at  it  he  acted  as  Clerk  and  witness;  he  extricated  the  British  Monarch 
from  a  difficult  position,  and  through  his  diplomacy  tht  peace  of  Europe  was  secured  by  the  treaty  by  which  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
•ceded  to  Prussia  the  long-coveted  portion  of  Silesia.    Ambassadors  of  Peace  are  seldom  popular,  but  Lord  Hyndford  seems  to  have  won  his 

way;  he  became  so  highly  favoured  by  Frederick 
that  this  Monarch  presented  him  with  a  fine 
set  of  plate  and  conferred  on  him  the  right  to 
use  the  Prussian  Eagle  as  part  of  his  heraldic 
Wj^fq/hSBL  achievement  with  the  words  Pro  bent  merito 

-r >5!H  'ls  1 1  '"t 1 ' >■  From  Prussia  his  lordship  went  as 

■  I  wffH^lf^B  Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia  in  1744, 

and  to  Vienna  in  the  same  capacity  in  1752. 


No.  I II. — PRUSSIAN  EAGLE  ON  THE  BUTT 


No.  IV.— BUTTPLATE  SHOWING  HEAD  OF  FREDERICK  No.  V.— THE  ANVIL,  ALSO  MAKER'S  MARKS 
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A  visit  to  Windsor,  a  yachting  expedition  and  the  establishment  of 
her  household  at  the  Cockpit  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

While  we  find  no  record  of  this  painting  having  been  engraved,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  so,  for  there  is  a  charming  little  plumbago 
drawing  by  the  early  eighteenth-century  American  artist,  John  Wat- 
son, which  is  apparently  based  on  the  head  in  this  portrait,  so  different 
from  all  other  representations  of  Anne.  This  little  drawing,  today  on 
loan  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  was  in  a  group  of  drawings 
by  Watson  which  passed  to  his  great-niece,  Sophia  Watson.  That  it  was 
done  after  1 702  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  he  has  placed  on  her  head 
a  royal  crown;  otherwise  it  copies  unmistakably  the  youthful  features 
and  the  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  seen  in  Netscher's  portrait. 


AN  EARLY  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  ANNE 

THE  pleasing  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  which  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts  has  acquired  from  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
collection  is  interesting  as  showing  her  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
1683,  which  was  that  of  her  marriage  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
There  are  not  a  great  many  portraits  of  Queen  Anne  and  this  fills  in 
the  interim  between  Lely's  portrayal  of  her  as  a  child,  and  the  por- 
traits by  Kneller  and  Dahl  which  show  her  as  queen. 

If  it  were  not  for  Walpole's  notation  that  Caspar  Netscher,  its 
painter,  was  in  England  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  William  Temple  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  it  would  be  difficult  to  accept  the  date  and 
signature  on  this  painting,  C.  Netscher  1683. 
Walpolesays  that  he  did  not  remain  long, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  his  home  at  The  Hague  in  1684  when 
he  died.  Netscher  had  for  many  years 
been  a  resident  at  The  Hague  and  was 
doubtless  there  when  the  Princess  Anne 
visited  her  sister  three  years  earlier. 
There  is  no  mention  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Princess,  who  describes  the 
happenings  on  this  occasion  in  detail, 
that  a  portrait  was  painted  at  that  time, 
and  as  her  appearance  in  the  portrait 
makes  her  seem  to  be  still  older  than  the 
eighteen  years  which  she  had  reached  in 
the  year  it  was  dated,  it  must  belong  to 
Netscher's  brief  visit  to  England.  There 
is  another  portrait  of  an  English  lady, 
similar  to  this  in  character,  which  must 
also  have  been  painted  by  Netscher  on 
this  visit,  and  which  accompanied  the 
portrait  of  Anne  in  its  original  setting 
at  Penshurst.  Netscher's  portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Rochfort,  seated  in  a  land- 
scape and  accompanied  by  a  spaniel,  is 
mentioned  in  John  Smith's  Supplement  to 
his  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  1842  as  being  at 
Penshurst  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Smith  also  records  Netscher's 
portrait  of  Anne  as  at  Penshurst  at  that 
time,  and  it  entered  Mr.  Morgan's  collec- 
tion from  this  source. 

Netscher,  the  son  of  a  Heidelberg  sculp- 
tor, was  a  member  of  a  family  which 
fled  to  Holland  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  settled  in  Arnheim  in  1641.  Here  the 
young  artist  studied  with  Henrick  Coster. 
Later  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Terborch.  The  latter's  style  is  strongly 
apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  figure 
here,  and  in  the  delineation  of  the  tex- 
tures of  rich  materials,  with  colours  domi- 
nated by  the  blue  and  gold  of  the  cos- 
tume. Netscher  shows  the  Princess  and  her 
spaniel,  while  near  her  on  the  table  is  an 
open  book  of  music  and  the  lute  on  which 
she  played  with  unusual  proficiency. 

The  marriage  of  Anne  and  George  of 
Denmark  was  arranged  in  the  spring  of 

1683  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  portrait  of  queen  anne  at  the  age  of  eighteen  I  by  Caspar  netscher,  dated  i683 :  formerly 
Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James  s  on  July  28.       in  the  j.  pierpont  morgan  collection  and  now  in  the  Minneapolis  institute  of  arts 
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from  that  time  forward  borrows  continuously 
and  without  compunction,  rather  with  venera- 
tion, from  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  This 
was  not  plagiarism  but  discipleship.  His  own 
intensely  religious  feeling  made  him  genuinely 
humble  and  imbues  his  work  with  sincerity. 

In  1488  he  was  well  established  in  Bruges  and 
received  an  important  commission  from  the  city 
magistrates  in  that  year.  In  1496  he  married  ihe 
daughter  of  a  leading  goldsmith  of  Bruges.  He 
was  painting  about  this  time  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  now  in  Munich,  which  is  based  on  a  lost 
work  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes.  Also  about  this 
.time  he  painted  the  work  which  contained  the 
wings  showing  the  Annunciation  already  men- 
tioned as  in  the  Lehman  collection.  The  An- 
nunciation in  St.  Louis  is  not  to  be  assigned  to 
this  early  period,  when  he  was  still  working 
chiefly  in  the  style  of  Campin.  Like  the  Hark- 
ness  Annunciation,  it  appears  to  be  later  than  the 
Rouen  altarpiece  of  1509,  but  before  the  later 
style  in  which  the  influence  of  his  contemporary 
Quentin  Massys  caused  him  to  use  more  re- 
strained colour.  The  pronounced  richness  of 
colour,  found  in  most  of  his  works,  is  seen  here 
and  lends  the  work  special  charm. 


A  FRENCH  BRONZE  OF 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


T. 


////     I  VJVI  NCIATION  :  BY  GERARD  DAVID  (1460  ?~1S23)  :  IN  THE  CITY  ART  MUSEUM  OF  ST.  LOUIS 


ANNUNCIATION  BY  GERARD  DAVID 

THE  little-known  Annunciation  by  Gerard  David  here  illustrated, 
which  was  acquired  several  years  ago  by  the  City  Art  Museum 
of  St.  Louis,  is  a  roundel  only  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  its 
small  scale  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  artist's  predilection  for 
minutiae.  He  was  an  illuminator  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  belonged  to 
the  guild  of  Miniaturists  in  Bruges  as  well  as  to  that  of  St.  Luke,  being 
the  first  prominent  artist  of  whom  this  could  be  said.  His  wife,  Cornelia 
Croop,  was  also  a  painter  of  miniatures.  Never  an  innovator,  David 
so  ably  carried  on  the  tradition  of  Van  der  Weyden  and  Memling  that 
In  is  rightly  placed  beside  them  in  the  history  of  Flemish  painting. 
I '1  Lis  study  of  nature  he  shows  originality  and  he  attains  an  effect 
of  plasticity  lacking  in  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  The  Annunciation 
in  the  Philip  Lehman  collection— the  painting  which  was  once  in  the 
possession  ol  Lord  Ashburnham — also  shows  the  same  device  em- 
ployed  hen  in  the  gesture  of  the  Virgin's  hands,  one  pointing  up- 
ward, one  downward,  which  is  especially  eloquent  and  typical  of 
Northern  art.  Effective  too  are  the  circular  lines  of  the  scroll  contain- 
ing the  scriptural  greeting,  bringing  into  prominence  the  basic  lines 
of  the  composition. 

Mi-  ilso  two  other  Annunciations  by  Gerard  David  in  America, 

the  one  from  Sigmaringen,  which  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hark- 
ness,  an'        subject  acquired  by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  in  1927. 

Although  Gerard  David  of  Oudewater  received  his  early  training 
in  his  native  Netherlands  and  was  a  competent  painter  of  the  Haarlem 
school  when  he  arrived  in  Bruges  in  1483,  he  added  greatly  to  his 
abilities  through  a  study  of  the  works  of  Van  Eyck,  Campin  and  Van 
der  Weyden  which  were  everywhere  at  hand  in  Bruges.  Soon  there  is 
a  distinct  indication  of  the  new  influence  in  his  work;  he  borrows  the 
music-making  angels  of  Robert  Campin's  Virgin  of  Salamanca,  a  land- 
scape detail  from  a  wing  of  the  Van  Eyck  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  and 


HE  Fontainebleau  style  could  have  brought 
about  no  finer  flowering  of  French  art  than 
is  exemplified  in  the  small-size  bronze  fountain 
of  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  which 
was  lately  acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston.  It  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Clarence  L.  Mackay,  who  bought  it  about  fifty 
years  ago  from  a  London  dealer  under  an  attribution  to  Jean 
Goujon.  Its  provenance  was  unknown,  and  as  the  base  is  missing  the 
original  effect  can  be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  even  as  a  frag- 
ment it  is  a  graceful  and  important  example  of  a  rich  sculptural 
period,  when  works  in  the  round  were  the  most  essential  decorations 
in  the  architectural  plan,  whether  for  the  interior  or  the  exterior. 
Recent  study  of  the  bronze  causes  Georg  Swarzenski  of  the  Museum 
staff  to  assign  it  to  the  hand  of  Germain  Pilon,  as  an  early  work,  still 
under  the  influence  of  Goujon.  It  possesses  more  repose  than  the 
work  of  Goujon,  has  a  more  measured  grace,  and  while  showing  a 
kinship  with  the  latter,  there  are  specific  suggestions  of  the  style  of  the 
younger  master.  Both  of  them  experienced  an  immediate  association 
with  Primaticcio  and  were  deeply  influenced  by  the  types  he  painted 
on  the  walls  of  Fontainebleau. 

Mr.  Swarzenski  uses  for  comparison  with  the  bronze  fountain  only 
Pilon's  documented  works,  such  as  the  Three  Graces  in  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Virtues  and  marble  reliefs  at  the  tomb  of  Henri  II.  That  the  foun- 
tain design  is  more  gay  and  mundane  than  these  somewhat  severe 
works,  and  that  this  severity  is  said  to  have  accorded  with  what  is 
known  of  the  nature  of  the  artist  himself,  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility that  such  a  design  may  have  originated  with  him.  There  are 
documents  which  mention  among  his  early  works  a  Venus  and  other 
mythological  figures,  and  as  the  fountain  should  be  assigned  to  the 
early  period,  this  point  is  worth  noting.  Also  it  is  known  from  other 
records  that  Pilon  made  designs  for  the  goldsmiths  of  Paris  from  1555 
onwards,  and  as  such  designs  must  have  required  graceful  and  elegant 
forms  for  execution  in  precious  metal,  we  may  take  it  as  assured  that 
he  must  have  worked  in  a  lighter  vein.  We  know  also  that  he  designed 
figures  for  the  gardens  at  Fontainebleau  and  decorations  for  the 
Chateau  d'Anet  of  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

Italian  influence  is  at  the  basis  of  the  types  of  the  nymph  figures  as 
it  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  entire  Fontainebleau  style  in  painting  and 
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sculpture.  Rosso  and  Prima- 
ticcio,  and  a  host  of  anony- 
mous Italian  workmen,  gave 
it  direction,  but,  established 
on  French  soil,  their  art  en- 
tered a  new  phase  in  which 
the  French  influence  made 
itself  apparent,  if  not  domi- 
nant. 

The  reclining  figure,  the 
favoured  sculptural  motive 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
owes  its  origin  to  Michel- 
angelo, not  only  to  the  mag- 
nificent Dawn  and  Night  of 
the  Medici  tombs,  but  to 
figures  from  the  Sistine 
Ceiling,  yet  its  use  on  an 
Italian  fountain  with  three 
figures  supporting  a  basin 
is  unknown.  This  is  all  the 
more  significant  as  so  many 
fountains  have  survived  in 
Italy,  while  in  France,  where 
only  a  few  of  the  period  are 
in  existence,  we  have  at 
least  a  picture  of  such  a 
fountain.  This  is  in  one  of 
the  Vues  d'optiques  of  J.  An- 

drouet  Ducerceau  published  in  1 55 1 ,  a  partial  view  of  such  a  design 
which  must  at  least  be  derived  from  a  common  source. 

Studied  for  what  the  figures  themselves  may  tell  us,  the  Boston 
fountain  appears  as  the  expression  of  a  fully  developed  style.  This  is 
a  mature  art,  sure  of  itself  in  having  carried  earlier  impulses  derived 
from  Italy  to  a  Gallic  conclusion.  In  Primaticcio's  paintings  for  the 
badly  repainted  Salle  de  Bal  at  Fontainebleau  are  reclining  figures  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  but  these  are  still  strongly  Italian  in  manner  and 

it  is  in  the  later 
work  of  the  Fon- 
tainebleau school 
that  we  find  the 
typical  figure, small 
of  head  and  slender 
and  delicate  of 
limb,  that  is  the 
prototype  of  our 
nymphs.  Most  pro- 
nounced is  the  em- 
phasis on  distin- 
guished line  as  seen 
in  silhouette — the 
emphasis  on  this 
makes  it  almost  a 
linear  art.  As  com- 
pared to  Italian 
sculpture  the  fig- 
ures show  greater 
repose;  angles  are 
dispensed  with  in 
favour  of  curving 
lines;  action  has 
become  an  inter- 
play of  rhythms 
suggested  merely 
by  subtle  relation- 
ships of  form. 

The  fountain  has 
been  cast  in  four 

MAIOLICA  DRUG  VASE    :  FAENZA  :  C.    1470-1480  PleCeS,  each  figure 

ACQUIRED  BY  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART  Separately,  while 


BRONZE  FOUNTAIN  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  GERMAIN  PILON  K 1 535-1 59J)  :  ACQUIRED  ]B\\  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


the  basin  was  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  supporting  arms,  the  join- 
ing being  quite  visible  at  the  shoulders.  The  water  was  piped  upward 
through  the  figures  to  the  arms  and  entered  the  basin.  It  flowed  out 
in  three  jets,  spaced  symmetrically  at  the  rim,  so  that  it  fell  be- 
tween the  figures  and  entered  a  basin  below.  The  effect  was  carefully 
thought  out  in  terms  of  line,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  an  age 
which  left  no  decorative  role  to  chance.  As  the  fountain  is  only 
twenty-seven  inches  in  height,  it  may  have  been  used  as  part  of  the 
decorative  scheme  of  a  courtyard  or  room,  although  its  place  in  a 
formal  garden,  where  it  would  undoubtedly  be  in  company  with 
other  pieces  of  sculpture,  is  not  precluded. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  EXAMPLES  OF  ITALIAN  MAIOLICA 


A! 


MONG  the  half-dozen  specimens  of  Italian  maiolica  that  have 
.been  added  to  the  Wade  collection  at  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  three  were  in  the  small  section  of  Italian  maiolica  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  Italian  art  at  Burlington  House  in  1930.  Five  of  the  group 
were  acquired  at  the  sale  of  the  Sir  Alfred  Beit  collection  in  1942,  and 
the  sixth,  a  large  'oak-leaf 'jar,  which  was  in  the  Whitney  Warren  sale 
in  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1943,  came  still  earlier  from  the  Bode 
collection  and  was  illustrated  in  the  doctor's  work,  Die  Arijdnge  der 
Majolikakunst  in  Toskana. 

The  drug  vases  formerly  in  the  Beit  collection,  one  of  which  is  illus- 
trated here,  belong  to  a  graceful  type  of  receptacle  for  drugs  made 
for  pharmacies  ofmonasteries,  or  for  private  use.  More  familiar  are 
the  drug  jars,  with  two  handles  and  wide  mouths,  which  were  for 
dried  ingredients.  There  was  also  a  pitcher  of  tall,  bulbous  form,  with 
a  handle  and  spout,  for  syrups  and  electuaries.  Another  form  was  the 
vase  with  pronounced  bulbous  base  and  tall  slender  neck,  suggesting 
eastern  Mediterranean  prototypes,  which  was  used  for  various  dis- 
tillations of  medicinal  character.  The  rich  curves  of  their  surfaces 
made  them  admirable  foundations  for  the  designer's  brushwork  at  a 
period  when  the  art  of  painting  was  ingrained  in  every  Italian  work- 
man, whatever  his  special  calling  might  be.  More  varied  in  p  ane  than 
the  two-handled  jar  or  albarello,  the  drug  vase  was  pre-eminently 
suited  to  the  so-called  'Gothic'  design  of  leaves,  and  the  pattern 
formed  of  peacock  feathers  said  to  have  been  suggested  as  a  tribute 
to  the  Pavona  family.  These  vases  were  once  thought  to  be  Tuscan, 
but  it  is  now  accepted  that  they  are  more  probably  from  Faenza. 
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(  //A7n/  DRIVING  THE  MONEY  CHANGERS  FROM  THE  TEMPLE  :  REMBRANDT  :  THE  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


Both  have  contour  panels,  one  showing  a  greyhound  pursuing  a  hare, 
the  other  a  greyhound  alone.  These  figures  in  flight  are  treated  with 
a  boldness  and  vigour  of  draughtsmanship  that  make  this  period  in 
Italian  maiolica  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  ceramic  art.  As  was  the 
usual  practice,  the  name  of  the  contents  of  the  vase  appears  in  a  broad 
band  around  the  body.  A.  Scabios  is  for  scabious  water,  a  distillation 
from  a  plant  of  the  genus  scabiosa,  a  large  genus  of  dipsacaceous  herbs 
of  Europe  which  were  thought  to  provide  a  remedy  for  scabies. 

Also  noteworthy  in  this  group  is  a  Caffaggiolo  plate  of  about  15 10, 
decorated  by  the  Painter  of  the  Papal  Procession  with  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Christ  taken  from  Florentine  woodcuts  found  in  illustrations 
ol  1  lie  devotional  writings  of  Savonarola. 

Another  plate,  which  like  the  former  came  from  the  Beit  collection, 
is  signed  by  Maestro  Giorgio  and  dated  1524.  It  is  a  superb  example 
of  golden  and  ruby  lustre  and  bears  the  arms  of  the  Vigeri  family  of 
Savona. 


secured  the  Christ  Carried  to  the  Tomb 
of  1 645  in  a  fine  impression  which  was 
once  in  the  Bibliotheque  dc  Belgique. 

As  Rembrandt  entered  his  third 
period,  about  1 65 1 ,  his  handling  of 
tone  became  still  more  subtle,  depend- 
ing much  upon  the  tint  of  ink  left  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate  in  printing. 
Drypoint  is  used  increasingly.  Tone 
obtained  by  a  fine  hatching  of  lines  is 
V  tf  *  $     *  also  employed  and  all  technical  points 

^ffiy  iHaBHMH  I         of  the  earlier  years  arc  brought  to 
1  fruition.  To  this  period,  in  the  Mu- 

seum's newly  acquired  group,  belongs 
the  Christ  Preaching,  about  1652,  the 
Christ  at  Emmaus  of  1654  (a  late  ver- 
sion of  a  theme  which  had  concerned 
him  from  his  first  period),  and  The 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  about  1657,  in 
an  impression  formerly  in  the  Berlin 
Museum. 

The  Money  Changers  is  not  one  of 
the  subjects  to  which  Rembrandt 
turned  frequently,  like  the  Emmaus, 
and  it  is  perhaps  because  its  theme 
is  outer  action  that  it  failed  to  hold 
his  interest  compared  to  subjects 
where  an  inner  experience  is  to  be 
revealed.  The  figure  of  Christ  in  this 
print  has  been  suggested  by  Durcr.  A 
crowded  composition  is  given  coher- 
ence by  direction  of  line,  a  movement 
from  right  to  left  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lash.  In  the  foreground  a 
fallen  figure  succeeds  in  holding  a 
struggling  fowl,  and  one  of  those  inquisitive  dogs  which  so  frequently 
appear  in  the  foreground  of  the  Biblical  scenes  of  Rembrandt  is  intro- 
duced, while  the  lurching  movement  of  a  young  bull  drags  its  keeper 
to  the  ground.  Rembrandt's  version  of  the  Biblical  narrative  is  full  of 
the  homely  and  human  and  realistic,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  mysterious  and  superhuman.  His  handling  of  a  mag- 
nificent architectural  setting  is  well  exemplified;  the  various  qualities 
of  his  minute  lines  build  up  great  stone  vaulting,  and  suggest  immense 
distances.  Especially  effective  are  the  figures  of  the  High  Priests  who 
are  lifted  above  a  scene  to  which  they  are  apparently  indifferent.  The 
effulgence  which  surrounds  them  has  its  balance  in  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  lower  left  surrounding  the  figures  of  the  money  changers. 

The  year  1635  was  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Rembrandt.  His  mar- 
riage with  Saskiahad  taken  place  the  year  before  and  his  art  was  widely 
recognized.  He  had  painted  the  Jewish  Bride  now  in  the  Hermitage, 
while  among  the  etchings  the  large  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  of  this  year. 


REMBRANDT  ETCHINGS  FOR  TOLEDO 

IN  a  small  'roup  of  etchings  by  Rembrandt,  which  has  recently 
entered  thi  Collection  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  the  three 
periods  ol  his  work  are  represented.  The  earliest  of  these,  about  1628- 
1640,  includes  the  Christ  Driving  the  Money  Changers  from  the  Temple, 
5,  which  is  here  reproduced.  Just  how  soon  Rembrandt  be- 
gan to  use  the  needle  is  not  known,  but  a  few  years  before  his  removal 
to  Amsterdam  he  was  already  proficient  in  an  art  of  which  he  made 
himself  the  supreme  master.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  plates  show 
his  experiments  with  pure,  etched  line,  and  while  his  life-long  concern 
with  the  oppositions  of  light  and  dark  are  from  the  first  apparent,  he 
did  not  add  to  them  the  effect  of  the  drypoint  with  its  rich  burr  until 
about  1640.  In  this  second  period,  which  also  lasted  a  little  over  a 
decade,  he  became  more  masterful  in  suggesting  tone  by  means  of 
closely  placed  lines.  Tone  becomes  increasingly  important,  but  it  is 
still  tone  secured  by  means  of  line.  From  this  period  the  Museum  has 


MOSAICS  OF  HAGIA  SOPHIA 

THE  results  of  an  extraordinary  achievement  of  modern  scholar- 
ship have  recently  been  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  the  casts  and  tracings  of  the  mosaics  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Istanbul. 
We  have  been  receiving  reports  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  work 
which  the  Byzantine  Institute  has  been  doing  in  Istanbul  since  the 
Turkish  government  declared  Hagia  Sophia  a  museum  and  permitted 
foreign  scholars  to  undertake  the  most  unusual  experiment  in  recon- 
structing the  past  which  modern  history  affords. 

When  Hagia  Sophia  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1 453  and  the  great  Christian 
church,  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the  Sixth  Century,  became 
a  Mohammedan  mosque,  the  mosaics  which  were  put  in  the  church 
between  the  Sixth  and  Twelfth  Centuries  were  carefully  covered  with 
plaster.  It  has  been  of  inestimable  importance  for  modern  study  of 
this  great  monument  of  Christian  art  that  they  were  thus  preserved 
from  mutilation. 
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The  workers  have  proceeded  with  chisels  and  fine  drills,  using  even 
the  drills  of  the  dentist,  and  after  removing  the  coverings  have  made 
casts  from  plaster  impressions,  cube  by  cube  being  made  to  duplicate 
the  original  squares  of  glass  and  marble.  Each  is  painted  exactly  to 
agree  with  the  original.  The  result  is  a  full-scale  replica,  reproducing 
the  effect  of  the  irregular  texture,  the  variety  of  luminous  colours,  and 
the  incalculable  richness  of  a  lavish  use  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  exhibition  includes  three  mosaics  represented  by  casts,  owned 
by  the  Metropolitan,  showing  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  the  Archangel 
Gabriel,  and  two  casts  from  the  Fogg  Museum  showing  the  Empress 
Zoe  and  Alexios  from  a  group  of  imperial  portraits  of  Roman  rulers. 
Of  great  interest  is  the  full-scale  painted  colour  reproduction  of  the 
Deesis,  in  which  the  most  highly  developed  style  of  the  mosaics  is  at- 
tained; this  is  considered  the  most  important  record  of  the  period  and 
style  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

There  were  also  eleven  pencil  tracings  of  the  mosaics,  belonging  to 
the  Byzantine  Institute,  in  which  each  cube  is  shaded  to  indicate  the 
colour  of  the  original.  In  these  one  has  the  effect  of  the  entire  mosaic 
instead  of  a  fragment  as  represented  by  the  casts.  The  effect  approxi- 
mates the  original  to  a  degree  which  makes  it  possible  to  appreciate 
the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  They  are,  of  course,  seen  more  closely  than 
the  original  decorators  intended.  Many  of  the  figures,  over  twenty  feet 
tall,  were  designed  to  be  seen  at  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  eye  level.  At  eye  level  it  is  possible  to  see  how  well  the  artists 
understood  the  problem  of  projecting  the  design  by  means  of  juxta- 
position of  colour,  in  a  manner  which  anticipates  the  style  of  certain 
modern  painters. 


TANKARD  BY  PETER  VAN  DYCK 

THE  most  important  example  of  American  silver  to  come  to  the 
auction  room  this  season  is  the  tankard  by  Peter  Van  Dyck  of 
New  York,  1 684-1 751,  which  appeared  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries 
on  February  12th,  1944,  in  a  small  collection  of  American  silver  from 
several  sources  which  formed  part  of  the  Blackman-Fiske-Morris  sale. 
It  came  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hatton  of  London.  In  design 
this  piece  agrees  closely  with  the  tankard  by  Van  Dyck  formerly  in 
the  Garvan  collection,  which  appeared  in  the  auction  room  in  New 
York  in  1 93 1 .  Like  the  latter  it  has  a  moulded  foot  without  the  cut 
acanthus-leaf  band  applied  directly  above  it  which  is  so  often  found 
on  New  York  tankards  and  is  peculiar  to  them.  Also  like  the  Garvan 
tankard,  and  resembling  other  examples  of  American  origin,  it  has 
the  cast  cherub's  head  at  the 
end  of  the  handle.  The  cover 
is  the  single-stepped,  flat-top 
type  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  late  seventeenth-century 
English  tankards  which  the 
New  York  silversmiths  per- 
petuated for  almost  a  cen- 
tury after  their  appearance 
in  England.  The  circular 
design  on  the  cover  was  sug- 
gested by  the  common  prac- 
tice of  inserting  a  coin  or 
medal  in  the  cover,  gener- 
ally a  Dutch  piece,  and  in 
this  respect  the  New  York 
tankard  resembles  the  Scan- 
dinavian type.  The  flange  of 
the  cover  is  broader  at  the 
front  and  is  scroll-cut;  the 
thumb-piece  is  of  the  fami- 
liar corkscrew  type,  and  the 
handle  shows  a  segmented 
rat-tail. 

Peter  Van  Dyck  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  gold- 
smiths of  New  York  in  the 


first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  his  work  enjoys  special 
prestige  with  students  and  collectors  of  American  silver.  He  was  also 
highly  esteemed  in  his  own  day,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  worked  for  such  wealthy  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Valley 
families  as  the  Livingstons,  Van  Rcnsselaers,  Schuylers,  de  Peysters 
and  Van  Cortlandts.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  Huguenot  gold- 
smith, Bartholomew  Lc  Roux,  whose  daughter  Rachel  he  married  in 
171 1.  Like  so  many  eminent  goldsmiths  in  both  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, we  find  Van  Dyck  serving  in  various  civic  offices,  a  field  in  which 
this  group  of  artisans  seems  to  have  been  more  active  than  the  mem- 
bers of  other  crafts.  He  was  constable  in  1 708,  and  assessor  for  twenty 
years,  beginning  in  1730.  His  second  marriage  was  with  the  wealthy 
Cornelia  Van  Varick,  whose  fortune  made  him  a  substantial  member 
of  the  community. 

Van  Dyck  made  one  of  the  few  chafing  dishes  known  to  have  come 
from  a  New  York  silversmith  (illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol. 
CX,  No.  485,  p.  66),  as  well  as  the  only  known  American  octagonal 
teapot,  which  is  in  the  Garvan  collection  in  the  Yale  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts. 


ACQUISITIONS  FROM  THE  MORGAN  COLLECTION 

AMONG  a  number  of  sales  made  from  the  Morgan  collection  by 
M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  at  whose  galleries  this  important  group  of 
paintings  was  exhibited  at  the  close  of  1943,  is  a  Hobbema  landscape 
which,  with  a  portrait  by  Corneille  de  Lyon,  has  gone  to  the  John 
Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis.  The  Water-Mill,  which  is  signed 
in  full  and  dated  1667,  is  the  so-called  Trevor  Landscape,  since  it  was 
originally  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Trevor,  who  was  its  owner  when 
R.  Earlom  engraved  the  plate  published  September  21st,  1769,  by 
John  Boydell.  The  subject  is  one  of  unusual  graciousness  and  charm, 
dominated  by  an  impression  of  the  lush  vegetation  of  a  stream  bank. 
The  effect  of  a  disciplined  but  exuberant  nature,  in  which  the  Dutch 
countryside  presented  so  much  to  an  artist  of  Hobbema's  tempera- 
ment, is  presented  with  an  emphasis  on  tone.  A  dark  and  strongly 
delineated  foreground  is  given  the  quality  of  a  pattern  in  lace  against 
the  light  that  isolates  the  middle  distance.  This  problem  engaged  the 
Dutch  Masters  as  intensively  as  it  did  Claude  Lorraine,  but  they  did 
not  impose  so  arbitrary  a  rule  on  nature,  and  gave  themselves  more 
spontaneously  to  her  mood.  This  mood  is  something  in  which  the  fig- 
ures merely  participate,  and  have  the  air  of  being  there  by  chance, 
while  they  always  bear  a  carefully  studied  relation  to  the  landscapes 
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of  the  French  masters.  The  figures  here,  in  the  manner  of  A.  Van  de 
Yelde.  are.  according  to  Hofstede  de  Groot,  by  Hobbema  himself. 

The  painting  remained  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Trevor  until  his 
death  in  1783  and  then  passed  to  the  Viscountess  Hampden.  It  was 
recorded  byjohn  Smith  in  his  Catalogue  Raisonne.  which  was  published 
in  London  in  1835.  In  1834  it  had  been  sold  with  the  collection  of  the 
Viscountess  Hampden  at  Christie's.  Later  owners  were  John  Walter, 
M.  P.,  of  Bearwood,  Thomas  Lawrie,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Edgar  Vincent.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Waagen's  Galleries  and  Cabinets  of  Art  in  Great 
Britain  ( 1857),  and  has  appeared  twice  in  exhibitions  at  the  British  In- 
stitution. In  1831  it  was  lent  by  Viscountess  Hampden  and  in  1861 
byjohn  Walter.  Esq.  After  it  entered  the  collection  of  the  elder  J.  P. 
Morgan,  it  was  brought  to  America  and  first  appeared  in  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration  at  the  Metropolitan  in  1 909.  It  was  also  in  the  loan 
exhibition  following  Mr.  Morgan's  death  in  1 9 1 3. 

Accompanying  it  in  its  acquisition  by  the  western  museum  is  a  por- 
trait of  a  man  with  a  glove,  a  work  rare  in  the  oeuvre  of  Corneille  de 
Lyon  since,  it  shows  the  hands  of  his  subject.  It  comes  from  the  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine  collection  and  the  sitter  is  thought  to  be  Henri  II 
before  he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
He  had  been  dauphin  since  his  seventeenth  year,  following  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother.  In  this  youthful  portrait  there  is  indication  of  his 
rather  mediocre  intellect  and  an  air  of  robust  strength  which,  like  his 
father  Francis  I,  he  possessed  to  a  marked  degree.  With  these  two  dis- 
tinguished works  the  Herron  Art  Institute  participates  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  dispersal  of  this  great  assemblage  of  paintings  which  has 
already  enriched  a  number  of  private  and  public  collections. 

PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  ACQUIRES  WORKS 
FROM  THE  MACK  AY  AND  SCHIFF  COLLECTIONS 

AMONG  six  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  Italian  decorative  art 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Clarence  L.  Mackay,  which  have 
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been  acquired  through  French  &  Company  by  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  are  three  great  majolica  vases  made  at  Urbino  by 
Orazio  Fontana.  This  maker  came  of  a  line  of  famous  potters.  He 
worked  with  his  father  from  1542  and  set  up  his  own  shop  in  1565, 
remaining  active  until  1571.  It  was  in  his  later  period,  when  he 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  potter  of  Urbino,  that  he  exe- 
cuted a  state  service  for  Duke  Guidobaldo  II.  The  decoration  of  this 
is  distinguished  by  a  new  style  of  ornament  showing  a  background 
of  grotesques.  This  fanciful  manner  was  derived  from  the  'grottoes' 
of  buried  Rome,  which  were  bringing  new  treasures  of  antiquity  to 
light.  They  supplied  many  decorative  motives  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  made  their  appearance  on  the 
dishes,  vases  and  ewers  made  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  of  which  a 
group  is  preserved  at  the  Bargello  in  Florence.  Others  are  scattered 
in  various  national  collections. 

To  this  series  belong  the  three  vases  now  in  Philadelphia.  Two  were 
in  the  collection  of  Charles  Stern  in  Paris  in  1886,  later  joining  the 
third  and  largest,  which  comes  from  the  collection  of  Baron  Adolphe 
de  Rothschild.  The  pair  has  long  been  specially  celebrated  for  being 
among  the  very  few  signed  works  of  the  master,  each  vase  bearing 
the  inscription  Fatte  in  Urbino  in  Botega  di  Oratio  Fontana.  Medallions 
showing  Biblical  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  compositions  of  Raphael 
and  his  school;  the  white  background  is  filled  with  magnificently 
drawn  sphinxes,  herons,  candelabra  and  garlands. 

The  large  single  vase  is  illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  romance  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  then  immensely  popular,  especially  in  Spain.  Their 
Spanish  inscriptions  are  part  of  the  recurring  Spanish  influence  in 
Italian  maiolica. 

Another  recent  acquisition  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum  is  a  cele- 
brated Gothic  cassone  with  a  great  heraldic  lion,  formerly  in  the 
Mortimer  Schiff  collection,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  Schubring 
and  Schottmuller  when  in  the  Bardini  collection.  Framing  the  lion 
is  a  cusped  arch,  flanked  by  quatrefoils  with  shields  against  a  back- 
ground of  naturalistic  sprays  in  relief. 

A  Gothic  cassone  in  gilt  pastiglia,  likewise  frequently  illustrated, 
passed  from  the  Bardini  collection  to  Mr.  Mackay.  The  front  has  six 
Gothic  arches  on  wreathed  colonettes,  the  four  central  panels  having 
scenes  from  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medea.  Its  delicately  embossed 
gold  ground  has  suffered  extremely  little.  The  derivation  of  the  scenes 
is  traced  to  Ovid,  partly  through  Guido  Colonna's  Historia  destruc- 
tions Troiae. 

A  remarkable  pair  of  fifteenth-century  cassoni  from  the  Mackay  col- 
lection shows  figure  decorations  in  high  relief  depicting  scenes  from 
the  legend  of  Proserpina,  identified  by  Dr.  Panofsky  as  taken  from 
Boccaccio's  Genealogia  Deorum.  The  style  of  the  reliefs  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Pollaiuolo.  The  corners  of  the  chest  are  flanked  by  eagles, 
resembling  the  pair  with  sphinxes,  of  which  one  belongs  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  the  other  to  a  private  collection.  A  further  variant 
of  one  of  the  pair  is  known. 

THE  HISPANIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA: 
NO TES  HISPANIC — ANNUAL  VOLUME  III.  1943 

THE  Hispanic  Society  of  America's  third  annual  volume  of  Notes 
Hispanic  is  well  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  two  former  issues. 
Again  a  wide  catholicity  of  taste  is  catered  for,  and  one  has  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  the  subjects  are  treated  by  specialists  in  their 
respective  departments. 

Elizabeth  du  Gue  Trapier.  in  the  field  of  painting,  gives  us  a  verit- 
able monoe;  raph  on  The  Son  of  El  Greco,  a  study  which  must  prove  of 
great  interest  to  all  students  of  the  Spanish  school  of  painting.  Even 
the  specialist  will  find  it  instructive,  for  all  he  may  know  Domenico's 
masterpieces,  since  he  may  hardly  have  realized  how  closely  the  son 
and  pupil  Jorge  Manuel  Theotocopuli  moved  and  worked  in  the  path 
of  his  more  gifted  father. 

A  full  realization  of  this  close  cooperation  and  stylistic  affinity  of 
father  and  son  introduces  quite  a  new  element  into  our  estimate  of  the 
work  of  ooth;  and  we  must  be  grateful  to  Miss  Trapier.  who  marshals 
the  substance  of  the  many  documents  and  facts  with  a  lucidity  which 
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makes  her  article  an  indispensable  aid  to  our  further  study  of  El 
Greco.  At  the  same  time  it  provides  an  assemblage  of  data  which  may 
well  bring  Jorge  Manuel  into  more  prominence  than  he  has  hitherto 
been  vouchsafed. 

Another  important  article  in  this  volume  is  Spanish  Illumination,  by 
Frances  Spalding,  in  which  she  makes  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  a 
fragment  from  a  choir-book,  and  three  Antiphonaries,  belonging  to  the 
Hispanic  Society.  With  thes**  as  her  chief  consideration  she  reviews 
the  rich  field  of  Spanish  illumination,  illustrating  her  theme  by 
examples  from  the  Pontifical  of  Mendoza,  and  other  manuscripts  in 
the  cathedral  archives  of  Toledo 
and  Sevilla,  as  well  as  other  ex- 
a-nples  of  the  period. 

Here  again  we  have  much 
more  than  a  mere  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  examples  chosen 
for  illustration.  We  have,  in  fact, 
a  most  effective  commentary 
upon  the  development  of  the  art 
of  the  illuminator  in  fifteenth- 
century  Spain. 

Miss  Alice  Frothingham,  spec- 
ialist in  ceramics,  in  her  article  on 
Talavera  Pottery  Decoration,  makes 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  a  somewhat  specialized 
type,  by  revealing  whence  the 
potters  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina 
derived  inspiration  for  their  pic- 
torial designs.  The  author's  re- 
searches have  led  her  to  the  dis- 
covery that  in  many  cases  they 
were  copied  from  the  engravings 
of  Johannes  Stradanus,  a  native 
of  Bruges  who,  under  his  italian- 
ized  name,  Giovanni  della  Strada, 
became  designer  at  the  Medici 
tapestry  factory  in  the  Sixteenth 


Century.  It  was  the  engraved  hunt- 
ing scenes  by  this  Fleming  which, 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Talavera 
pottery  decorators,  were  often  closely 
copied.  The  author  conclusively 
shows,  by  illustrations  set  side  by  side 
with  pottery  decoration,  how  incon- 
testable is  the  conclusion  at  which 
she  arrives. 

A  short  but  informative  survey  of 
Leone  Leoni's  Medallic  Types  as  Decora- 
tion, from  the  hand  of  Beatrice  Gilman 
Proske,  will  appeal  to  the  student  of  the 
art  of  the  medallist  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Her  especial  interest  at  the 
moment  is  a  close  examination  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  pendants  to  the  cuirass  of 
the  famous  statue  of  Philip  II,  by 
Leoni,  which  prove  to  be  taken  from 
the  reverses  of  some  of  the  artist's  well- 
known  medals. 

Students  of  the  textile  arts  will  find 
Florence  Lewis  May's  article  on  The 
Hispano-Moresque  Brocades  from  Villa- 
sirga  of  great  interest.  This  group  of 
thirteenth-century  tissues,  exhibiting  so 
well  the  proverbial  skill  of  the  Moorish 
weaver,  is  studied  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  two  Villasirga  brocades  belong- 
ing to  the  Hispanic  Society.  But  other 
notable  examples  are  passed  in  review 
also,  notably  the  gold  and  silk  brocade 
belonging  to  the  Cooper  Union  and  another  in  the  Kelekian  Collec- 
tion, New  York.  A  list  of  the  fragments  known  to  be  in  other  collec- 
tions throughout  the  world  will  be  welcomed  by  every  student  of 
the  subject. 

Finally,  Elizabeth  du  Gue  Trapier  has  a  short  note  on  a  preliminary 
sketch  in  pen,  bistre  and  grey  wash,  which  she  has  identified  as  for  the 
signed  painting  by  Jose  Antolinez,  in  the  Convent  de  las  Juanas,  at 
Alcala  de  Henares.  It  is  an  Immaculate  Conception,  and  it  is  the  only 
drawing  (of  the  few  by  him  so  far  known)  which  has  up  to  the  present 
been  related  to  any  of  his  finished  works. 
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SOME  EARLY  VIEWS  OF  WEST  POINT 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

By  AN  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


No.  I. — WEST  POINT  FROM  N„  1791  :  L.  T1EBOUT  AFTER  H.  LIVINGSTON  :  N.  YORK  MAGAZINE 


AMONG  the  most  interesting  American  views  in  prints  are 
those  relating  to  West  Point  and  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  its  picturesque  setting  among  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson.  In  the  earliest  view  shown  here  (No.  i),  a  scarce  print 
which  appeared  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  Mew  York  Magazine  for 
March,  179 1,  it  was  still  a  fortification,  a  relic  of  the  late  war,  repre- 
senting the  first  phase  of  West  Point's  history.  Not  until  1802  was  the 
Military  Academy  established  by  Act  of  Congress,  although  Washing- 
ton had  urged  it  in  1793  and  1796.  Its  early  growth  was  so  slow  that 
buildings  appear  only  incidentally  in  the  background  of  St.  Memin's 
View  of  West-Point,  drawn  about  1810,  with  Fulton's  steamboat,  the 
Clermont,  receiving  the  greater  share  of  the  artist's  attention  (No.  ii). 
In  181 2  the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to  260,  new  professors 
were  engaged,  three  new  buildings  were  erected,  but  the  real  period 
of  development  occurred  in  the  administration  of  Col.  Thayer,  from 
181 7  to  1833,  who  left  it  in  the  form  seen  in  the  Bennett  view,  West 
Point,  from  above  Washington  Valley  (No.  iii).  This  represents  a  second 
phase,  soon  to  be  effaced  by  further  growth.  Between  1838  and  1859, 
the  period  covered  by  the  remainder  of  the  prints  illustrated  here, 
losses  through  fire  and  the  need  for  many  more  buildings  because  of 
the  increasing  development  of  the  Academy  produced  the  group  of 
buildings  ai  the  right  in  the  Havell  view  of  1848  (No.  iv),  and  the 
Parsons  lithi.Lraph  after  Stone,  printed  by  Endicott  in  1859  (No.  v). 

greate  r  part  of  the  tract  of  land  at  West  Point  was  originally 
granted  to  Capt.  John  Evans  by  Royal  Letters  Patent  of  May  1 7th, 
1723,  but  as  the  rights  were  surrendered  by  him  the  property  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  not  until  1747  that  this  region  was  settled, 
the  ownei  being  Charles  Congreve,  to  whom  1,463  acres  consisting  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Evans  grant  were  transferred.  Over  three 
hundred  acres  on  the  south  were  granted  to  John  Moore,  who  later 
purchased  the  Congreve  patent,  and  the  land  eventually  passed  to  his 
son,  Stephen  Moore  of  Caswell  County,  S.C.  Of  striking  natural 
beauty,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  with  their  great  areas  of  stratified 
rock  covered  at  the  base  with  drift  deposits,  did  not  offer  great  pract- 
ical inducement  to  pioneer  settlement,  while  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  high  banks,  commanding  the  Hudson  at  a  point  where  it  makes 
a  turn  almost  as  sharp  as  a  right  angle,  and  narrows  its  banks  while 


doing  so,  was  soon  realized.  Thus,  perforce,  the 
region  was  taken  out  of  private  hands.  In  1790 
Stephen  Moore  was  petitioning  Congress  to  purchase 
lands  which  had  so  long  been  occupied  for  public 
use.  Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
reporting  favourably,  noted  the  approval  of  General 
Knox,  who  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  the  peculiar 
bend  in  the  river  which  formed  a  re-entering  angle, 
the  high  banks  suitable  for  batteries,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  fixing  a  chain  across  the  river  at  a  point 
where  boats  were  obliged  to  slow  down  to  make  the 
turn,  and  thus  lose  the  force  which  would  otherwise 
have  broken  through  such  an  obstruction. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  had  begun 
to  fortify  the  Highlands  in  1775,  the  first  work  being 
the  building  of  Fort  Constitution  on  what  was  then 
called  Martelaer's  Rock  Island,  renamed  Constitu- 
tion Island.  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  were  then 
erected  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Pooplopen's 
Kill,  six  miles  below  West  Point.  In  a  report  of  a 
committee  in  1775  is  a  suggestion  regarding  the 
practicability  of  a  boom,  'chained  together  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  ready  to  be  drawn  across,  which 
could  prevent  any  unwelcome  vessel  from  passing.'  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  a  method  of  river  defence  which  occupied  much  of  the 
preparations  at  West  Point  until  both  a  chain  and  a  boom  were 
placed  across  the  river  to  Constitution  Island,  at  the  upper  side  of  the 
turn  in  the  river's  course. 

The  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  without  any  building 
being  done  on  the  point  itself,  dragged  on  between  1775  and  1777, 
when  the  British  took  Ft.  Montgomery  and  Ft.  Clinton  and  held  them 
for  twenty  days  before  withdrawing  down  the  river.  Ft.  Constitution 
was  demolished  at  this  time.  On  retaking  the  region,  the  work  of 
fortification  was  resumed,  but  still  with  many  halts  and  delays.  The 
original  engineer,  Capt.  Romans,  was  followed  by  Col.  Smith,  Lt. 
Machin  and  Col.  Radiere.  before  the  arrival  of  the  efficient  and 
energetic  Kosciuszko,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  when  operations  went 
forward  more  effectively.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  sugges- 
tion for  an  actual  fortification  at  West  Point  itself  had  come  in  1776 
from  Lord  Stirling,  who  was  sent  by  Washington  with  Col.  Putnam 
and  Col.  Knox  to  report  on  alterations.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
region  was  studied  by  men  with  practical  military  experience.  Stir- 
ling's report,  dated  June  1st,  1776.  included  the  following:  'Yet  every 
work  on  the  island  (Constitution)  is  commanded  by  the  hill  on  the 
West  Point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  within  five  hundred  yards, 
where  there  is  a  level  piece  of  land  nearly  fifty  acres  in  extent.  A 
redoubt  on  this  West  Point  is  absolutely  necessary-  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  Fort  Constitution,  but  for  its  own  importance  .  .  .' 
This  is  also  the  first  mention  of  the  Plain  at  West  Point,  which  appears 
strikingly  in  most  of  the  subjects  shown  here.  Among  all  the  events 
the  Plain  has  witnessed,  none  is  more  interesting  to  recall  than  the 
remarkable  spectacle  which  occurred  there  on  May  31st.  1782.  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Under  the  supervision 
of  Major  Yillefranche,  a  French  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  a  fete  was  arranged  for  which  he  employed  one  thous- 
and men  to  erect  a  large  arbor  or  bower.  This  was  two  hundred  feet 
long  and  eighty  wide,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pillars 
made  of  trunks  of  trees,  with  branches  interwoven  overhead,  but  open 
at  the  ends  and  sides.  Military  emblems  and  evergreens  were  arranged 
around  the  columns.  -After  a  day  of  military  ceremonies.  Washington 
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entertained  his  officers  at  dinner,  where  thirteen  toasts  were 
drunk  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  French  throne. 
At  the  ball  in  the  evening,  according  to  a  contemporary 
account,  Washington,  'having  Mrs.  Knox  as  his  partner, 
carried  down  a  dance  of  twenty  couples  in  the  arbor  on  the 
grass.'  An  engraving  of  this  remarkable  bower  by  Villefranche 
exists. 

The  situation  of  West  Point  in  relation  to  the  Hudson  is 
very  well  indicated  in  a  rare  subject  by  George  Catlin,  show- 
ing a  distant  view  of  Newburgh  up  the  river  beyond  PollopePs 
Island,  and  with  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  behind  it  and 
the  faint,  distant  line  of  the  Catskills  beyond  (No.  vi).  On 
the  left  bank  are  the  towering  Crow's  Nest  and  Storm  King, 
and  on  the  right  bank,  Breakneck  Mountain  and  Bull  Hill. 
Constitution  Island  is  seen  as  a  dark,  low  outline  projecting 
at  the  right. 

The  year  after  this  view  appeared,  a  hotel  was  built  near  the 
river  at  the  edge  of  the  Plain,  with  funds  secured  from  the 
sale  of  wood  from  public  lands.  This  hotel  is  a  conspicuous 
landmark  in  the  Bennett  view  depicted  about  1833  (No.  iii), 
the  Havell  view  of  1848  (No.  iv),and  the  Parsons  and  Endicott 
lithograph  (No.  v)  of  1859.  The  first  shows  it  standing  out 
somewhat  starkly  in  the  landscape,  in  the  second  vegetation 
has  grown  up  around  it,  and  eventually  almost  hides  it  from 
view  in  the  Endicott  lithograph.  The  Bennett  View  of  West 
Point,  from  above  Washington  Valley  shows  the  barracks  and  an 
Academic  Hall  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  The  North  Barracks,  a  four-storied  structure,  shown 
in  the  centre  of  the  print,  was  completed  in  181 7  and  de- 
molished in  1 851;  the  older,  South  Barracks,  were  built  in 
18 1 5  and  demolished  in  1849.  The  Academy  was  a  building  of  two 
stories  which  had  a  room  used  as  the  Chapel,  and  in  addition  a 
chemical  laboratory,  engineering  room,  philosophy  department  and 
adjutant's  office.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838  and  was 
followed  by  the  stone  structure  with  red  sandstone  pilasters  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  buildings  at  the  right  in  the  Bennett  View  of 
West  Point  of  1848,  the  pilasters  producing  the  effect  of  vertical  stripes 
across  the  face  of  it.  Just  in  front  of  it  is  the  L-shaped  Gothic  structure 
with  crenellated  walls  and  tower  which  were  then  in  the  process  of 
construction  and  were  finished  in  185 1 .  The  library  and  observatory, 
beyond  the  Academy,  were  built  in  1841.  The  group  of  eighteenth- 
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century  buildings  which  stand  at  the  extreme  right  in  the  Bennett 
View  from  above  Washington  Valley  were  eventually  removed  to  make 
room  for  further  expansion,  represented  by  the  new  Mess  Hall  of 
1852,  just  south  of  the  Academy,  the  cavalry  stables,  built  in  1854  on 
the  plateau  south-east  of  the  library,  and  the  Riding  Hall.  The  Havell 
view  shows  at  the  lower  left  the  three  buildings  of  the  ordnance  and 
artillery  department,  built  in  1840,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Plain.  The 
cavalry,  artillery  and  engineer's  barracks  were  all  built  in  the  'fifties, 
remedying  a  condition  which  Gallon's  Guide  book  of  1844  deplores,  that 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cadets  were  living  in  ninety-six  rooms. 
The  earliest  print  shown  here,  Tiebout's  engraving  after  H.  Livings- 
ton for  the  New  York  Magazine,  in  1791  (No.  i),  is  a 
scarce  one,  and  is  interesting  in  showing  the  position 
of  the  chain  which  was  placed  across  the  river  at  a 
narrow  point  to  Constitution  Island,  although  it  does 
not  show  the  boom  consisting  of  a  row  of  eighteen- 
foot  logs,  placed  transversely  and  held  together  by 
large  iron  links,  which  was  strung  across  near  the 
chain  as  a  further  protective  measure.  The  position 
of  these  two  is  illustrated  on  the  basis  of  original 
maps  and  plans  in  Edward  C.  Boynton's  History  of 
West  Point. 

In  the  initial  work  of  fortification  of  the  High- 
lands, four  means  of  defence  were  determined;  fire 
ships,  booms,  chains  and  chevaux  de frise,  at  Ft.  Wash- 
ington, Ft.  Montgomery,  Pollopel's  Island  and  West 
Point.  Parts  remaining  from  the  chain  at  Ft.  Mont- 
gomery were  available  for  the  renewed  operations 
of  1777,  but  the  real  work  of  the  construction  of  the 
chain,  relics  of  which  were  raised  by  Bishop's  derrick 
in  1855,  was  done  by  the  Stirling  Iron  Works  at  the 
outlet  of  Stilling  Pond  near  Sloatsburgh.  An  article 
of  agreement,  dated  February  2nd,  1778,  between 
this  company,  owned  by  Noble,  Townsend  &  Co., 
and  Hugh  Hughes,  Deputy  Quarter-Master-General, 
called  for  the  making  of  an  iron  chain  five  hundred 
yards  long,  each  link  about  two  feet  long,  and  two 
and  one-quarter  inches  square,  with  a  swivel  to  every 
hundred  feet,  and  a  clevis  to  every  thousand  feet. 
There  were  also  specified  twelve  tons  of  anchors  of 
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the  same  quality  of  iron.  Artificers  to  work  on  the  chain  were  to  be 
exempt  from  military  service.  In  the  spring  of  I  778  the  chain  was  near- 
ing  completion,  and  in  April  it  was  put  together  and  floated  down  from 
New  Windsor.  On  April  18th,  Col.  Robert  Troup  wrote  from  Fishkill 
to  Gen.  Gates:  'The  chain  will  be  put  across  the  river  this  week,  and 
if  the  enemy  let  us  alone  two  weeks  longer  we  shall  have  reason  to 
rejoice  at  their  moving  this  way.'  The  chain  was  fastened  to  logs 
which  buoyed  it  up,  and  anchors  dropped  at  intervals.  The  boom 
was  put  across  later,  but  was  not  up  by  July  of  that  year.  A  relic  of  the 
boom  is  described  by  Boynton  as  consisting  of  two  logs,  one  of  white 
wood  and  the  other  white  pine,  eighteen  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  cut  in  the  centre  in  octagonal  form  and  rounded  at  the 
ends.  They  were  joined  by  an  iron  band  around  each  end  with  two 
lines  of  iron  chain  between.  We  have  a  description  in  the  Memoir*  of 
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Gen.  Heath  of  the  taking  up  of  the  chain  in  the 
winter  of  1780,  and  its  being  put  in  place  again  the 
following  spring.  There  seems  to  have  grown  up 
some  confusion  in  tradition  regarding  the  chain 
and  the  boom,  for  one  of  the  stories  was  that  Clinton 
walked  across  on  the  chain,  an  impossible  feat,  while 
he  might  have  walked  on  the  boom,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  narrow,  floating  bridge  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  theory  in  regard  to  a  chain  as  a 
means  of  control  of  communications  to  the  North 
was  that  it  was  necessary  only  to  defend  the  river,  for 
the  way  by  land  was  thought  too  difficult  and  the 
enemy  would  not  attempt  to  use  it.  However,  as 
is-  often  the  case  with  strategy,  the  theory  did  not 
prove  sound,  for  the  British  employed  a  land  route 
with  success. 

Among  the  prints  illustrated  here  there  is  no  sub- 
ject more  rare  than  the  View  of  West-Point  on  the  River 
Hudson,  with  the  Steam-boat  invented  by  M.  Fulton,  going 
up  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  the  title  repeated  in 
French  (No.  ii).  Only  five  impressions  are  noted  in 
Stokes's  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  of  which 
only  two  are  from  the  completed  stone.  Proofs  before 
letters  were  first  to  appear,  and  an  example  with  the 
title  only  came  to  hand  in  time  for  Mr.  Stokes  to 
give  an  exact  description  in  a  foot-note.  It  was  put 
on  stone  by  F.  Berthaux  at  Uijon  about  1820, 
after  a  drawing  done  by  St.  Memin,  who  is  best 
remembered  for  his  portraits  with  a  physiognotrace.  The  drawing 
was  done  about  18 10,  while  the  Clermont  was  still  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  Hudson,  on  which  it  had  first  appeared  in  1807,  to  refute  those 
who  had  considered  steam  power  an  impossible  means  for  propelling 
a  vessel.  The  view  of  West  Point  itself  shows  the  remains  of  the  second 
Ft.  Clinton,  erected  on  the  heights  where  Lord  Stirling  had  said  a 
fortification  was  necessary,  being  in  fact  a  'key  to  the  Highlands.' 

A  third  view  in  chronological  order  is  from  an  artist  whose  name  in 
this  connexion  also  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  in  connexion 
with  views  of  this  character — -George  Catlin,  and  it  is  in  fact  an  early 
work.  His  great  work,  the  North  American  Indian  Portfolio,  which  pre- 
sented the  results  of  his  travels  among  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  as  far 
as  the  Yellowstone,  was  published  in  1842.  The  present  subject  is  one 
of  a  pair  inscribed  To  the  Cadets  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  .  .  . 

by  their  friend  and  servant  George  Catlin,  and  issued  in 
1828.  They  are  in  aquatint  executed  by  John  Hill, 
the  accomplished  engraver  of  most  of  the  plates  in 
the  Hudson  River  Portfolio.  Hill  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  18 16,  the  same  year  in  which  Wil- 
liam J.  Bennett  arrived,  and  with  J.  R.  Smith,  who 
arrived  about  the  same  time,  and  Robert  Havell,  Jr., 
who  came  later,  gave  to  the  American  graphic  arts 
of  the  period  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  view 
(No.  vi)  illustrated  shows  the  cadets  drawn  up  for 
inspection,  and  the  other  shows  them  manoeuvring 
with  their  artillery  on  the  centre  of  the  Plain.  Cannon 
in  those  days  were  drawn  laboriously  by  hand  by  the 
cadets,  and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  requests 
that  horses  were  supplied  about  ten  years  later. 
Riding  and  cavalry  drill  were  instituted  in  1839  by 
Col.  Totten. 

The  View  from  Fishkill  Looking  to  West  Point,  illus- 
trated (No.  vii),  is  No.  15  of  the  Hudson  River  Portfolio, 
of  which  a  View  of  West  Point,  not  included  here,  was 
No.  16.  The  Portfolio  was  the  finest  collection  of  New 
York  State  views  ever  published,  and  consists  of 
twenty  subjects,  although  twenty-four  were  projected. 
They  were  published  by  Henry  J.  Megarey  of  New 
York,  after  the  water-colours  of  a  talented  Irish 
artist,  William  G.  Wall,  whose  work  was  so  highly 
thought  of  that  he  was  able  to  command  a  price  of 
stone,  1859        §400  for  one  of  his  water-colours,  not  a  bad  sum  for 
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that  period.  The  plates  were  actually  rendered  in 
aquatint  by  John  Hill,  although  J.  R.  Smith's  name 
appeared  as  engraver  in  the  original  announcement, 
but  he  worked  on  only  four  of  the  plates,  and  two 
of  diese  bear  the  words,  'finished  by  J.  Hill.'  The 
View  from  Fishkill  shows  a  point  on  the  river  at  Fish- 
kill  Landing,  the  modern  Fishkill  being  inland.  This 
shows  Storm  King  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  viewed 
from  the  north,  so  that  this  approach  is  the  gateway 
to  the  portion  of  the  river  seen  from  an  opposite 
position  in  the  Catlin  and  Havell  views. 

West  Point  from  above  Washington  Valley,  Looking 
down  the  River  (No.  iii),  is  one  of  William  J.  Bennett's 
series,  Views  of  American  Cities.  A  West  Point,  from 
Phillipstown,  1 83 1,  is  also  in  this  group.  The  present 
aquatint  is  after  a  painting  by  George  Cooke.  The 
publisher's  imprint  states  that  it  was  issued  by  Parker 
&  Co.  and  by  Lewis  P.  Clover,  180  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  whose  names  in  various  forms  appear  on 
the  different  states  of  these  two  subjects.  Lewis  P. 
Clover  was  an  important  figure  among  print  pub- 
lishers in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  Although 
Bennett  came  to  this  country  in  18 16,  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  prints  until  the  'thirties,  and  although 
he  is  said  by  Dunlap  to  have  been  keeper  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  the  records  concern- 
ing his  early  work  are  singularly  meagre.  An  original 
water-colour  is  in  the  Metropolitan  and  in  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  recently  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  acquired  an  unrecorded  early  painting  of  Detroit  by 
him.  His  work  in  engraving  includes  a  number  of  subjects  which  are 
eagerly  sought  by  collectors,  especially  his  New  York  views  of  the 
'thirties,  including  such  subjects  as  the  delightful  View  of  Broadway 
from  Bowling  Green. 

Robert  Havell,  Jr.,  came  to  this  country  after  he  had  completed  the 
plates  for  the  elephant  folio  edition  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  North 
America,  which  occupied  him  from  1827  to  1838.  Like  Bennett,  he 
brought  a  highly  trained  hand  to  the  subject  of  the  graphic  arts  and 
American  engraving  benefited  greatly  by  his  presence.  For  his  View 
of  West  Point  (No.  iv),  which  was  published  by  L.  R.  Menger  of  12 
Dey  Street,  New  York,  in  1848,  he  chose  a  vantage  point  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Ft.  Putnam  on  the  eminence  above 
the  Plain,  whose  height  is  well  indicated  in  the 
Bennett  View  from  Washington  Valley,  in  which  Ft. 
Putnam  is  seen  from  below.  In  the  Havell  view, 
one's  eye  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Crow's  Nest 
just  beyond,  and  passes  on  to  Pollopel's  Island  and 
Newburgh. 

The  latest  view  shown  here  is  a  lithograph  from  a 
well-known  firm  of  lithographers,  the  Endicott  family 
(No.  v),  who  were  in  business  in  New  York  from  1828 
to  1887,  and  at  times  worked  for,  and  with,  the  firm 
of  Currier  &  Ives.  Various  members  of  the  family 
were  concerned,  the  brothers  Francis  and  William 
being  at  the  head  of  the  firm  in  the  period  when  the 
name  was  Endicott  &  Co.,  as  it  appears  on  this  print, 
and  when  their  establishment  was  on  Beekman  Street. 
Charles  Parsons,  who  put  the  subject  on  stone,  also 
worked  for  Currier  &  Ives,  and  did  some  of  their  best- 
known  marines  and  railroad  subjects.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  associated  with  Harper  Brothers. 

The  subjects  described  here  include  the  most  desir- 
able West  Point  views,  all  of  them  being  rarities,  and 
those  by  Catlin,  St.  Memin  and  Tiebout,  exceedingly 
scarce.  Earlier  than  any  of  them,  and  of  great  histori- 
cal importance  although  not  so  attractive,  is  the 
panoramic  view  of  the  region  in  1 780  as  it  was  drawn 
by  L'Enfant.  A  lithograph  of  this  subject  by  J.  Bien 
of  New  York  appears  as  the  frontispiece  to  Boynton's  „„,»™ 

I,-  ,         c         .  „  .  M  T     .„  .         ,  7        ,  No.    VII. — VIEW    FROM    FISHKILL    LOOKING    TO    WEST  POINT 

nutory  oj  west  Point.  In  illustrating  the  present  sub-        son    river    portfolio    :    engraved   by   J.    hill  after 


No.  VI.— WEST  POINT  MILITARY  ACADEMY  :  ENGRAVED  IN  AQUATINT  BY  J.  HILL 
AFTER    GEORGE    CATLIN    AND    PUBLISHED    BY    THE    LATTER,     NEW     YORK      IN  1828 


jects,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Harry  Shaw  Newman  for  the 
kind  loan  of  photographs. 

In  the  Christmas  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  we  hope  to  reproduce  an 
extremely  interesting  view  of  West  Point  and  the  Hudson  River, 
painted  in  oils  about  1870,  by  John  T.  Zang,  an  unrecorded  artist 
and  evidently  a  visitor  from  Europe.  The  picture  is  at  present  in 
possession  of  the  Schneider-Gabriel  Galleries.  One  other  picture  only 
by  this  artist  is  known  to  us,  a  Canadian  subject  which  was  recently 
in  the  hands  of  a  New  York  dealer.  The  date  of  the  West  Point 
picture  is  fairly  clear  from  the  costumes  of  the  foreground  figures 
and  the  two  Hudson  River  paddle  steamboats  plying  in  the  middle 
distance.  This  picture  shows  what  a  truly  impressive  setting  enframes 
the  United  States  Military  Academy. 


NO.  15  OF  THE  HUD- 
W.    C.    WALL,  1821-1826 
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SOME   CHINESE   EXPORT  PORCELAIN 
IN  THE  McCANN  COLLECTION 


By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


No.  I. — CHINESE  PLATE  WITH  DESIGN  FROM  NICOLAS  PONCE'S  ENGRAVING 
AFTER  P.  A.  BAUDOUIN'S  CHERRY  PICKERS  :  McCANN  COLLECTION,  BOSTON 


IN  his  valuable  monograph,  Oriental  Lowestoft,  J.  A.  Lloyd  Hyde 
refers  to  a  Chinese  scholar  writing  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  who 
speaks  of  a  ware  which  he  designates  by  the  poetic  name  of  Yang- 
Khi,  or  Vases  of  Sea,  made  for  export.  The  Yang-Khi  which  foreign 
merchants  acquired  at  Canton  for  European  markets  was  in  its  own 
day  known  in  England  as 
'East  India  China'  and  in 
France  as  Compagnie  des  Indes. 
In  recent  years  it  mistakenly 
became  'Lowestoft,'  and 
when  the  error  was  dis- 
covered, was  called  Chinese 
Lowestoft  or  Oriental  Lowes- 
toft. At  present  there  is  a 
tendency  to  adopt  the  ex- 
plicit if  prosaic  designation 
of  Chinese  Export  Porcelain, 
which  is  use-,  by  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  in 
l<  ii  !  i  ug  1 1,  Mc(  lann  col- 
lection. 

Chinese  Export  Porcelain 
may  be  *>f  the  finest  egg-shell 
quality,  or  vary  through  de- 
grees of  fineness  to  a  some- 
what coarse  substance.  It  has 
many  types  of  decoration, 
such  as  armorial,  marine, 
floral,  religious,  mythologi- 
cal, genre,  political  and 
sporting  subjects,  views,  in-        No.  II.— chocolate  pot  and  cups  and 


signia,  etc.  All  of  these  types  are  well  represented  in  the  large  collec- 
tion formed  by  the  late  Helena  Woolworth  McCann.  Half  of  the  col- 
lection, which  comprised  well  over  three  thousand  pieces,  has  passed 
as  a  provisional  loan  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston,  where  it 
was  lately  placed  on  view,  and  half  has  been  deposited  with  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  From  the  portion  in  Boston  a  few 
examples  are  illustrated  here,  chosen  from  the  designs  showing  a 
familiarity  with  European  engravings. 

No.  i  illustrates  a  plate  with  a  design  taken  from  an  engraving  by 
Nicolas  Ponce  (i  746-1 831)  after  P.  A.  Baudouin,  The  Cherry  Pickers, 
which  occurs  as  a  pair  with  the  same  artist's  Annette  et  Lubin,  also 
engraved  by  Ponce.  Other  instances  of  this  are  known,  an  example 
having  been  for  some  time  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  both  the 
design  of  the  print  is  followed  closely,  suggesting  that  the  decorator 
worked  with  the  European  original  before  him.  His  only  liberty  is  in 
portraying  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  the  cherry  tree,  which  has  caused 
him  some  difficulty  and  has  become  in  the  metamorphosis  something 
resembling  a  pine.  Otherwise  the  figures,  and  the  dog,  are  drawn 
with  reasonable  fidelity  to  the  original. 

The  chocolate  pot  and  cups  and  saucers  of  No.  ii  are  apparently 
based  on  an  English  engraving,  with  a  huntsman  and  dog  suggesting 
the  style  of  John  Wootton.  The  lady  seated  under  a  tree  holds  a  bird- 
cage in  her  lap  from  which  a  pet  bird,  held  on  a  string,  flies  forth. 
A  most  unusual  feature  of  the  design  is  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
man,  who  looks  something  like  a  Chinese  deity,  seen  above  in  the  tree. 
Here  the  native  style  insinuates  itself,  although,  in  looking  through 
a  group  of  French  prints,  the  writer  was  struck  by  the  fact  thai  a 
background  figure  is  often  seen  in  partial  view  with  head  and  should- 
ers framed  in  foliage.  Whatever  the  origin,  the  motif  of  such  a  presid- 
ing deity  appears  again  on  a  Chinese  Export  Porcelain  plate  show  Lng 
an  incident  from  Boccaccio,  illustrated  by  Homer  Eaton  Keyes  in 
Antiques,  June  1929,  p.  492.  The  design  of  No.  ii,  which  appears  to 
have  an  English  origin  in  general,  has  something  in  common  with  the 
figures  seen  in  English  and  American  embroideries  of  the  Eighteenth 


SAUCERS  WITH  DESIGN  SUGGESTED  PROBABLY  BY  AN  ENGLISH  ENGRAVING 
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Century,  such  as  those  of  the  'Fishing  Lady'  series  in  a  number  of 
American  collections,  so  called  because  a  prevalent  figure  is  that  of 
a  lady  seated  under  a  tree  fishing.  Examples  are  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  collection  of  Henry  F.  du  Pont.  She  has 
numerous  companions,  some  of  whom  have  been  traced  by  Nancy 
Graves  Cabot,  writing  in  Antiques,  December  1 94 1 ,  to  the  Pastorales 
painted  by  Jacques  Stella  of  Lyon  as  engraved  by  his  niece  Claudine 
Bouzonnet,  and  to  the  series  of  four  subjects  of  the  chase  by  John 
Wootton,  engraved  by  B.  Baron  in  1 726.  The  original  of  the  Fishing 
Lady  herself  has  not  been  discovered,  but,  strangely  enough,  she  ap- 
pears on  Chinese  Export  Porcelain,  as  exemplified  on  a  plate  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  a  cup  and  saucer  in  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
VV.  Murray  Crane.  Not  yet  identified  with  an  engraved  prototype, 
she  is  apparently  from  the  same  source  in  both  embroideries  and  por- 
celain decoration.  The  'Fishing  Lady'  in  embroidery  and  porcelain 
and  the  subject  shown  in  Xo.  ii  may  possibly  have  a  common  origin. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  pierced  plate  and  the  covered,  open- 
work dish  of  Nos.  iii  and  iv,  as  they  show  a  close  adherence  to  Euro- 
pean originab,  which  are  not  the  usual  forms  favoured  by  the  Chinese 
potters,  although  variety  was  said  by  contemporary  Chinese  writers 
to  distinguish  this  ware.  The  same  writer  who  called  the  Export  Ware 
Yang-Khi  wrote:  'The  form  of  these  porcelains  show,  in  the  main,  re- 
markable skill,  but  the  shapes  change  almost  yearly,'  while  Pere 
d'Entrecolles,  our  chief  authority  on  the  productions  of  Ching-te 
Chen  and  Canton,  writing  between  171 1  and  1721,  says,  "The  por- 
celain sent  to  Europe  is  always  made  after  new  models,  often  whim- 
sical and  difficult  to  execute.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  medal- 
lions with  their  group  of  putti  do  not  suggest  designs  on  European 
porcelains,  but  a  copy  direct  from  an  engraving  designed  for  some 
other  decorative  role.  The  garlands,  in  grisaille,  are,  however,  closer 
to  designs  on  English  porcelain  in  drawing  if  not  in  colour.  The  medal- 
lions are  in  brown.  Much  of  the  Chinese  export  ware  is  executed  with 
designs  in  grisaille  and  gold.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  chocolate  pot 
and  cups  just  mentioned,  which  are  in  naturalistic  colours. 

The  source  of  the  putti  design  could  conceivably  be  Bartolozzi, 
although  an  exact  identification  has  not  been  made,  and  it  might  lie 
in  the  French  decorative  work  of  the  period.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  of  Bartolozzi  was  known  to  the  Chinese  decora- 
tors, as  there  is  in  a  private  collection  in  America  a  tea-set  painted 
with  his  engraving  of  William  Hamilton's  Playing  at  Marbles.  The 
execution  of  the  figures  on  these  unusual  pierced  plates  and  covered 
dishes  approaches  the  European  style  more  closely  than  in  any  other 
of  the  group  illustrated  here,  although  it  is  equalled  by  such  subjects 
as  are  illustrated  by  G.  C.  Williamson,  The  Book  of  the  Famille  Rose, 
PI.  XL,  a  Yung  Cheng  egg-shell  saucer,  the  Ku-Hiieh  Hsiian  glass 
and  the  top  of  a  Ch'ien  Lung  box.  all  showing  a  remarkably  close 
approximation  to  the  European  style.  There  is  also  very  fine  quality 
of  drawing  in  the  set  of  Ch'ien  Lung  plates,  showing  the  Four  Elements 
after  Francesco  Albani,  illustrated  as  PI.  XXXIX  of  the  same  work. 

Many  European  subjects  have  been  recorded  on  Chinese  Export 
Porcelain.  Among  those  traced  are  the  following,  mentioned  or  illus- 
trated by  J.  A.  Lloyd  Hyde  in  his  Oriental  Lowestoft :  Carnival  in  Venice 
after  Watteau,  Fete  Champetre  after  Teniers,  the  Pilgrims  of  Cytherea 
after  Berne  et  Picart:  a  fox-hunting  scene  after  a  mezzotint  of  1753 
engraved  by  T.  Burford  after  J.  Seymour,  which  appears  on  a  punch 
bowl  in  an  American  collection;  allegorical  figures  from  engravings 
by  M.  Bovi  after  drawings  by  Lavinia.  Countess  of  Spencer,  done  in 
1792,  on  a  punch  bowl  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Designs  as  yet 
untraced  to  definite  engravings  include,  among  mythological  sub- 
jects: The  Judgment  of  Puns,  a  popular  theme;  the  Toilet  of  Venus;  the 
Birth  of  Venus;  Psyche  and  Cupid;  Aurora,  in  her  Chariot;  Jove,  with  his 
thunderbolts;  the  Labours  of  Hercules;  Orpheus,  with  his  lyre:  the  Rape 
of  Persephone;  and  Vertumnus  and  Pomona.  Scriptural  subjects  are 
many  and  include  Susannah  and  the  Elders.  Xoah  and  his  Daughters. 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  and  Moses  found  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 
The  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  a  Dutch  Shipping  Scene  and  portraits  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  are  other  subjects  which  indicate  the  re- 
markable range  of  European  subject  matter  on  the  Export  Porcelain. 

A  plate  illustrated  in  Xo.  v  comes  from  a  set  of  plates  and  platters 
having  land  and  seascapes  in  naturalistic  colours.  While  not  of  the 


No.  III.— PIERCED  PLATE  :  FROM  A  SET  OF  TWO  PLATES  AND  TWO  COVERED 
DISHES  :  GARLANDS  IN  BLACK   :   MEDALLIONS  WITH  PUTTI  IN  BROWN 


scope  of  the  Dutch  Harbour  Scene  which  sometimes  occurs  (an  example 
is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum),  it  is  interesting  from  its  fidelity  to 
some  European  original,  possibly  Dutch.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be 
remembered  that  DeVries  in  his  work  on  porcelain  tells  us  that  an 
artist  named  Pronk  was  a  draughtsman  for  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  and  made  water-colour  drawings  for  the  Chinese  to  use  as 
models  in  painting  porcelain  for  the  Dutch  market.  The  plate  illus- 
trated is  doubly  interesting  in  showing  border  medallions  with  Euro- 
pean shipping  in  a  Chinese  port,  possibly  the  Pagoda  Anchorage  at 
Whampoa  below  Canton. 

In  the  question  of  the  so-called  'Jesuit  China,'  of  which  four  ex- 
amples are  illustrated  here,  there  is  still  an  interesting  question  for 
the  student  of  Sino-European  graphic  art  to  unravel.  While  the  ware 
was  undoubtedly  made  for  Europe,  the  execution  of  the  designs  is  not 
to  be  explained  satisfactorily  by  saying  simply  that  the  artists  referred 
to  European  originals.  Certain  changes  and  modifications  indicate 
rather  that  they  worked  from  Chinese  designs,  probably  woodblocks, 
which  in  turn  had  been  based  on  European  originals,  but  had  under- 
gone metamorphosis  before  they  reached  the  hand  of  the  pottery 


No.  IV.— DISH  WITH  OPENWORK  COVER  :  DESIGN  IN  STYLE  OF  BARTOLOZZI 
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No.  V.— PLATE,  WITH  PRESUMABLY  DUTCH  SCENE  IN  CENTRE  AND  BORDER 
MEDALLIONS  DEPICTING  EUROPEAN  SHIPPING  IN  A  CHINESE  PORT,  ETC. 

painters.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pottery  at  Ching-te  Chen  and  Canton  were  Christian  converts, 
these  being  centres  of  Jesuit  activity.  Pere  d'Entrecolles  writes: 
'.  .  .  for  those  Christians  who  have  been  employed  at  it  come  to  church 
with  great  difficulty,  and  cannot  get  leave  without  substituting  others 
in  their  place,  for  when  this  labour  is  suspended  all  the  rest  of  the 
workmen  are  stopped.'  He  refers  to  the  system  of  allotting  to  each 
worker  only  a  small  part  of  the  routine  of  pottery  making,  so  that 
sometimes  seventy  hands  were  needed  to  produce  even  a  small  object, 
from  the  preparation  of  the  clay  to  the  final  decoration.  Even  the 


No.  VI.— PLATE  PAINTED  WITH  THE  NATIVITY,  A  DESIGN  WHICH  MAY  BE 
SEEN  ON  A  SIMILAR  EXAMPLE  IN   THE    RYKSMUSEUM   AT  AMSTERDAM 


decoration  was  shared  by  a  number  of  artists,  which  would  have  re- 
quired a  pattern  for  all  to  follow. 

For  the  Christian  converts,  the  learned  Jesuits  were  active  in  pub- 
lishing many  works  in  China,  devotional  works,  lives  of  Jesuits,  even 
works  on  European  sciences,  manners  and  customs.  There  are  nearly 
four  hundred  titles  listed  in  H.  Cordier's  L'Imprimerie  sino-europiene  en 
Chine,  which  records  only  those  works  published  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Some  of  these  were  illustrated,  the  most 
important  being  a  Life  of  Christ  by  Pere  Aleni,  1637,  the  Tch'ou  siang 
king-kiai,  illustrated  with  fifty-six  plates  engraved  in  China  and  based 
on  a  collection  of  illustrations  in  the  Evangelica  Historiae  Imagines,  the 
forerunner  of  Jerome  Nadal's  Adnotationes  et  Meditationes  in  Evangelia 
quae  in  sacrosancto  missae  sacrificio  toto  anno  legunlur,  from  the  Plantin  Press 
at  Antwerp.  These  .one  hundred  and  fifty-three  subjects,  executed  in 
greater  part  by  the  brothers  Jan,  Jerome  and  Antonius  Wierx,  sons 
of  an  Antwerp  painter,  are  after  the  designs  of  Martin  de  Vos,  or 
from  their  own  work.  Other  subjects  are  by  Adrien  Gollaert,  Charles 
de  Mallerij  and  the  Italian  Bernardino  Passaro.  While  none  of  the 
designs  on  the  McCann  plates  is  directly  attributable  to  this  source, 
so  far  as  has  been  as  yet  discovered,  it  is  inteiesting  that  there  is  in 
existence  a  Chinese  painting  by  a  Ming  artist  which  can  be  traced 
definitely  to  PI.  65  of  this  collection,  a  design  by  Wierx  after  de  Vos 
showing  Christ  with  the  Pharisees  and  Publicans  which  has  been  used  for 
a  group  of  three  figures  only  by  the  Ming  artist  Tung  K'i-Ch'ang. 
It  is  one  of  an  album  of  six  paintings  on  silk  acquired  by  Berthold 
Laufer  in  China  and  published  by  him  in  19 10  in  Mitteilungen  des 
Seminars  fur  Orientalische  Sprachen  as  part  of  an  article,  Christian  Art  in 
China.  On  the  basis  of  this,  the  identification  of  the  original  of  Tung 
K'i-Ch'ang's  painting  was  made  by  J.  Jennes  writing  in  the  Toung 
Pao  in  1937,  V Art  Chretien  en  Chine  au  debut  du  XVlle  siecle. 

Laufer  also  identifies  four  European  engravings  as  the  original  of 
designs  which  were  given  by  the  great  Jesuit  Matteo  Ricci  to  the  ink 
manufacturer  Ch'eng  Yu-po,  to  use  on  ink  cakes,  and  these  designs 
were  published  in  the  latter's  handsome  catalogue,  which  still 
exists.  These  designs  again  go  back  to  the  work  of  A.  Wierx  after  de 
Vos,  in  the  Christ  and  Peter.  There  is  also  a  design  called  Sensuality  and 
Corruption  after  Crispin  de  Passe,  and  a  print  of  the  Madonna  by 
Jerome  Wierx  from  an  unestablished  source.  Laufer  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  other  subjects,  such  as  a  Chinese  portrait  print  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  a  series  of  love  scenes  (paintings),  which  arc  all 
of  the  Seventeenth  or  Eighteenth  Century.  Later,  there  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  which  appeared  in  Amoy  in  1853,  with 
fifty-eight  engravings  by  Chinese  artists,  some  of  which  he  illustrates. 

All  of  these  facts  indicate  the  rather  extensive  range  of  Chinese 
Christian  art  quite  apart  from  the  foreign  demand  for  European  sub- 
jects, and  explains  why  both  the  sacred  and  profane  subjects  appear 
in  such  great  variety.  The  imperial  court  sanctioned  European  de- 
signs in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Pere  d'Entrecolles  wrote,  'The 
mandarins,  who  know  what  is  the  genius  of  the  Europeans  as  regards 
inventions,  have  often  begged  me  to  have  some  new  and  curious 
designs  sent  from  Europe,  in  order  to  present  something  singular  to 
the  Emepror.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  (those  working  in 
the  potteries)  entreated  me  not  to  furnish  such  models,  for  the 
mandarins  are  not  always  so  ready  to  give  in  as  our  merchants  when 
the  workmen  say  a  work  is  impracticable,  and  there  are  often  many 
bastinadoes  inflicted  before  the  mandarin  gives  up  a  drawing  from 
which  he  promised  himself  great  advantage.'  The  court  sanction  of 
European  designs  of  a  worldly  character,  and  the  religious  subjects 
used  by  the  Christian  converts,  together  produce  a  field  of  great 
interest,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  China  is  being  again 
so  closely  connected  by  other  bonds  with  the  West. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  Nativity  (No.  vi)  and  the  Resurrection 
(No.  viii)  on  plates  in  the  McCann  collection — similar  examples  are 
in  the  Ryksmuseum — show  decided  modifications  in  the  Chinese 
renderings.  In  the  Resurrection,  the  sleeping  soldiers  are  accompanied 
by  the  angel  who  as  a  rule  is  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  Maries  at  the 
Sepulchre,  while  in  the  Nativity  (which  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds)  the 
ox  and  ass  have  apparently  been  transformed  into  a  single  creature 
and  given  a  place  in  the  foreground.  The  Baptism  in  Jordan  (No. 
ix),  like  the  version  on  a  similar  plate  in  the  Metropolitan,  takes 
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SOME  CHINESE  EXPORT  PORCELAIN  IN  THE  McCANN  COLLECTION 


place  in  a  characteristic  Chinese  landscape.  The  drawing  of  the 
Crucifixion  (No.  vii)  is  very  much  like  that  on  the  famous  teapot  in  the 
Schreiber  bequest,  which  has  become  historic  because  the  signature 
Allen  Lowestoft  on  the  bottom  was  the  origin  of  the  impression  that 
the  Lowestoft  factory  was  connected  with  the  production  of  this  ware. 
The  figure  of  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  is  given  a  typical 
Chinese  treatment,  and  is  one  of  the  many  marks  that  the  designs 
have  first  been  worked  out  by  the  Chinese  themselves, 
i  There  are  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  a  series 
of  Chinese  woodcuts  discovered  in  China  by  Laufer  and  published 
by  William  Laurel  Harris  in  Good  Furniture  for  April  i  g  1 6.  These  in- 
clude a  Second  Coming  of  Christ  and  Last  Judgment,  together  with  a  Holy 
Family  now  at  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago.  There  is  also  a  painting 
in  this  group  which  shows  a  Chinese  family  scene,  with  a  panel  in  the 
background  showing  Christ  and  the  Little  Children.  The  woodcuts 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  by  Western  hands,  in  a  Chinese  style.  But 


No.  VII.— COFFEE  POT  WITH  SIMILAR  DESIGN  TO  A  TEAPOT 
MARKED  ALLEN  LOWESTOFT  IN  THE  SCHREIBER  COLLECTION 


the  painting  appears  to  be  Chinese.  Whatever  their  origin,  and  it  is 
not  yet  clear,  they  form  part  of  the  material  of  the  background  in 
the  porcelain  decoration  of  the  so-called  'Jesuit  China.'  For  calling 
attention  to  the  extensive  bibliography  of  Sino-European  Christian 
Art,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  E.  McCall,  a  student  of  en- 
graving in  China  and  Japan. 

The  decoration  on  the  religious  pieces  is  excellent  in  workmanship, 
and  the  border  patterns  are  carefully  adapted  from  European  de- 
signs. Most  of  the  decoration  was  done  at  Canton,  the  ware  having 
been  sent  undecorated  from  Ching-te  Chen.  Mr.  Hyde  tells  us,  'there 
is  a  logical  supposition  still  current  among  the  Chinese  that  the  lay- 
Jesuits  directed  a  school  established  in  connection  with  the  imperial 
porcelain  factories,  for  instruction  in  European  designs,  in  European 
ideas  of  grouping  floral  ornamentations,  and  in  the  European  style 
of  painting  generally.'  The  extent  of  the  European  patterns  appearing 
on  export  ware,  and  on  some  of  the  choice  Mandarin  porcelain  for 


No.  VIII.— PLATE  PAINTED  WITH  THE  RESURRECTION  IN  THE  STYLE  OF 
CHINESE  CHRISTIAN  ART  DEVELOPED   UNDER  THE    JESUIT  INFLUENCE 

the  Chinese  themselves,  shows  the  assiduity  with  which  the  Chinese 
studied  and  mastered  a  wide  range  of  European  motifs. 

Designs  for  Chinese  wares  intended  for  export  show  an  interesting 
desire  for  interchange  of  thought  and  culture.  As  early  as  the  mid- 
Sixteenth  Century  large  quantities  were  specially  made  both  for 
Western  Asia  and  for  Egypt.  Those  sent  to  Persia  to  suit  the  Persian 
taste  included  examples  decorated  with  animals,  birds,  foliated 
plants  and  scrolls,  and  these  in  turn  strongly  influenced  the  Italian 
maiolica  potters  in  their  decoration  alia  porccllana  as  well  as  the 
designs  of  the  Medicean  or  Florentine  porcelain,  the  first  European 
porcelain  of  any  consequence. 


No.  IX.— THE  BAPTISM  IN  JORDAN  :  A  TRANSLATION  OF  A  WESTERN  DE- 
SIGN INTO  A  PRONOUNCED  CHINESE  STYLE  :  COLOURS  ORANGE  &  GOLD 
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THE 


CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN 

CONDUCTED    BY    THE  EDITOR 


THE  PIETA,  BY  MICHELANGELO,  FORMERLY  IN  THE  PALAZZO 
BARBERINI,  PALESTRINAiLOOTED  FROM  FLORENCE  BY  GOERING 


RETROSPECTIVE 

NOT  a  dissentient  voice  has  been  raised  in  protest  of  our  ani- 
madversions  on  certain  evil  currents  in  modern  art  and  litera- 
i  in  e  which  we  published  in  our  last  issue.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  matter  for  gratification,  though  far  from  complacency,  that  many 
letti  is  '>f  thai  ks  have  been  received  at  The  Connoisseur  office,  asso- 
<  iating  flu-  w  iters  entirely  with  the  views  therein  expressed.  The  evil 
still  exists,  and  f  any  take  up  the  challenge,  we  are  prepared,  fortified 
oi  powerful  help,  to  defend  the  cause  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  1  1  ace.  Life  is  painful  enough  to-day  without  spattering  it 
ssarymud,  and  dragging  through  the  mire  the  things  man- 
kind  h       ways  revered  and  associated  with  beauty  and  good  report. 

LOOTING  AND  FAKING 

MUCH  disconcerting,  but  not  surprising,  news  has  appeared  in 
the  Press  concerning  works  of  art  looted  from  occupied  countries 
on  the  pretext  of  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction.  Con- 


sidering that  the  Nazi  chiefs  have  taken  control  of  the  national  mus- 
eums as  well  as  having  confiscated  private  collections,  something  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  feared.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
cedent for  such  conduct.  What  is  new  in  the  present  situation  is  the 
introduction  of  fraudulent  motive  for  gain.  Our  information  is  that 
many  of  the  most  valued  and  well-known  paintings  have  been  skilfully 
copied  and  put  away  to  be  offered  up  when  restitution  is  demanded. 
Values  of  historically  celebrated  works  of  art  are  expected  to  rise  to 
fantastic  heights.  At  first  their  disappearance  will  be  put  down  to 
destruction  by  British  and  American  bombs,  and  only  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years  are  they  likely  to  come  to  light.  The  longer  they  are  out 
of  sight  and  the  more  unexpected  and  sensational  their  re-appear- 
ance, the  greater  their  value.  Thus  a  double  profit,  it  is  hoped,  will 
accrue.  We  have  been  told  that  such  prominent  Nazis  as  Goering  and 
Himmler  have  long  been  quarrelling  over  possession  of  some  of  the 
choicer  products  of  the  spoil. 

The  difficulties  attending  identification  and  restoration  will  be 
extreme,  even  after  the  criminals  are  made  to  disgorge  their  plunder. 
It  is  true  that  detective  work  in  the  matter  of  forgeries  is  more  scien- 
tific than  ever  before.  Infra-red  X-rays  and  chemical  analysis  of  pig- 
ments and  other  material  used  are  now  part  of  the  technique  of  all 
modern  experts.  But  knowledge  helps  both  sides;  the  wiles  of  the  faker 
are  endless;  he  too  knows  all  the  tricks,  and  is  on  his  guard.  And  he 
has  at  his  command  painters  and  forgers  of  the  highest  manual  skill. 
Forewarned  by  experience  he  works  accordingly.  Time  and  money 
are  small  considerations  since  the  rewards  are  so  great.  Both  Italian 
and  German  fakers  are  particularly  well  instructed  in  their  business 
and  have  carried  on  a  thriving  trade  with  this  country  and  with  the 
Americas  for  many  generations,  and  an  air  of  plausibility  has  been 
given  to  their  products,  from  the  large  number  actually  on  view  in 
Continental  museums.  Mr.  Alfred  Scheuer,  in  a  letter  prominently 
printed  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  more  than  three  years  ago,  solemnly 
assured  us  on  the  authority  of  a  German  gallery  director  that  'the 
majority  of  the  masterpieces  in  The  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  are 
fakes.'  The  Ge  mans  excel  in  propaganda  and  pseudo-scientific  art 
literature  cleverly  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary.  In  the  case  of 
world-renowned  paintings,  almost  faded  or  tattered  out  of  recogni- 
tion, the  faker's  task  is  made  easier.  The  faker,  an  expert  in  this  sort 
of 'face-lifting,'  may  actually  make  supposititious  'improvements.' 

It  is  fortunate  that  during  the  past  few  decades,  vast  numbers  of 
excellent  photographs,  some  of  them  of  large  scale,  and  colour  repro- 
ductions have  been  made.  Having  been  multiplied  and  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  these  will  serve  as  the  first  means  of  recognizing 
the  looted  treasure.  Most  of  the  national  museums  here  and  in 
America  have  accumulations  of  these  records  and  there  are  such  in- 
valuable reference  libraries  as  those  of  Sir  Robert  Witt  in  London,  the 
Frick  Library  in  New  York  and  the  Netherlands  Institute  for  Art, 
History  and  Iconography  at  The  Hague  (if  still  intact).  One  of  the 
safeguards,  in  which  photography  may  serve  us  in  the  matter  of  oil 
paintings,  is  by  photographs,  taken  at  the  lowest  possible  angle,  with 
the  pigment  standing  up  in  relief  against  the  light  and  from  different 
points  of  view.  This,  of  course,  can  only  apply  to  pictures  painted 
in  heavy  impasto,  but  microphotography,  the  infra-red  ray  and 
the  hypodermic  needle  for  taking  sections  in  depth  are  useful  in 
all  cases. 

The  set-back  to  human  culture,  to  progress  in  our  study  of  the  arts 
of  civilization,  the  muddle  and  confusion  caused  by  destruction,  by 
transference  and  by  fraudulent  misrepresentations,  will  take  at  least 
a  generation  to  overcome.  It  is  imperative  that  some  International 
Art  Commission  should  be  formed  and  that  some  empowering  clauses 
under  the  heading  of  restitution  will  have  to  be  included  in  the  Peace 
Terms.  Historians,  archaeologists  and  art  experts  will  assuredly  have 
their  work  cut  out. 
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ACTS  OF  BRIGANDAGE 


A  DEPLORABLE  CATALOGUE 


DAILY  the  disquieting  news  accumulates.  Among  the  Nazis' 
thefts  reported  are  twelve  famous  paintings  from  the  Naples  Art 
Gallery,  including  Raphael's  Madonna  del  Divino  Amore,  the  elder 
Brueghel's  Blind  Leading  the  Blind  and  Titian's  Dande.  Paris  radio  has 
announced  that  'fifty-two  of  the  most  valuable  masterpieces  in  Flor- 
ence have  been  taken  to  Germany' — a  spoliation  perhaps  unpre- 
cedented. One  thinks  with  a  sickening  sensation  of  the  loss  of  treasure 
involved  in  this  act  of  the  barbarians.  In  mid-July  we  were  informed 
that  Michelangelo's  Pietd,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini  at  Pales- 
trina  near  Rome,  and  later  in  the  Accademia,  Florence,  had  been 
deliberately  stolen  to  become  Goering's  personal  possession.  With 
fiendish  malevolence  'special  police  have  been  appointed  by  the  Nazis 
in  Hungary  to  ferret  out  and  confiscate  Jewish  fortunes  and  treasures 
owned  by  Jews.'  This  we  learn  from  the  Daily  Telegraph' 's  special 
correspondent  at  Stockholm,  who  continues,  'Among  the  booty  are 
the  collections  of  Baron  Weiss,  Baron  Herzog  and  Baron  Kornfeldt 
and  the  world-famous  Nemes  collection.  These  include  probably  the 
largest  assemblage  of  El  Greco's  paintings  outside  Spain,  several  im- 
portant works  by  Rembrandt,  Velazquez  and  Goya,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  pictures  by  the  French  Impressionists.'  From  Paris  we  learn 
that  the  Louvre  has  been  robbed  and  travellers  assert  that  paintings 
by  Ingres  and  Monet  have  been  taken  away  and  replaced  by  for- 
geries. And  this  is  far  from  the  complete  tale.  Poland  has  long  been 
completely  despoiled. 

The  British  Government  has  appointed  a  Committee  'to  be  at  its 
service  in  connexion  with  the  post-war  restitution  of  monuments, 
works  of  art  and  archives  appropriated  by  enemy  Governments  or 
individuals  in  the  course  of  the  war.'  Such  are  the  terms  of  its  first 
article.  But  its  tasks  will  be  stupendous.  Touching  this  vital  problem 
of  restitution  of  stolen  goods  we  print  a  letter  we  have  received  at 
this  office. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 

/  August,  IQ4J. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  thief,  a  person  helping  him  to  carry  out  his  theft,  a  person 
helping  him  to  dispose  of  the  stolen  goods,  and  a  person  receiving  the 
goods  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen  are  all  guilty  of  crime  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  State.:  of  America  and  of  the  British  Empire 
and  Overseas  Dominions. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  every 
citizen  of  the  U.S.  of  America  and  of  every 
subject  of  the  British  Empire  that  the  law 
applicable  to  the  common  thief  and  his 
associates  should  be  extended  to  cover  the 
offering  for  sale  and  sale  by  all  private  per- 
sons and  corporations  of  all  property  looted 
by  the  Germans  and  Japanese. 

The  opportunity  to  obtain  priceless  ad- 
ditions to  private  collections  and  museums 
will  be  the  greatest  perhaps  which  may 
ever  occur,  but  is  it  not  also  the  oppor- 
tunity for  citizens  of  the  U.S.  of  America 
and  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  to  show 
that  they  will  take  no  part  in  the  foul  Ger- 
man crime?  Let  the  U.S.  of  America  and 
the  British  Parliament  show  the  way.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  long  before  our 
Dominions  overseas  followed  with  similar 
legislation. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  there  was  no  market 
in  the  U.S.A.  or  in  Great  Britain,  the  sale 
of  looted  works  of  art  would  be  greatly 
hindered. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Humphry  de  Povenashe. 


WHAT  has  been  done  in  wanton  and  malicious  destruction  is 
even  more  saddening.  Details  of  war  damage  to  historic  build- 
ings in  Central  Italy  during  the  German  retreat  from  Cassino  to 
Rome  have  been  compiled  by  officers  of  The  Monuments,  Fine  Arts  and 
Archives  Sub-Commission.  Since  every  town  and  village  had  been  util- 
ized as  a  German  strong-point  damage  was  inevitable,  but  most  has 
been  committed  by  the  enemy  in  sheer  spite.  Among  the  places  listed 
as  having  suffered  severe  damage  were  Minturno,  where  the  church 
of  Sta.  Annunziata  was  seriously  damaged,  Itri,  with  its  three  famous 
churches,  an  utter  ruin,  Fondi's  four  important  churches  all  badly 
damaged,  at  Velletri  the  Cathedral  is  little  more  than  a  wreck,  and 
the  collections  in  the  Museum  lie  buried  in  the  rubble  of  the  building. 
At  Cori  the  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Trinita  and  San  Pietro  are 
also  in  ruins,  with  Sta.  Catarina  severely  battered  by  shell  fire.  In 
Valmontone  the  Renaissance  church  of  the  Gonfalone  is  half  ruined, 
the  Campanile  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  has  collapsed,  and  part 
of  the  Palazzo  Doria  has  been  destroyed.  Palestrina  has  suffered 
severely,  the  Cathedral  being  wrecked  internally,  and  the  Roman 
Temple  of  Fortune  and  the  Palazzo  Barberini  badly  knocked  about. 
The  interior  of  Domenico  Fontana's  Cathedral  at  Frascati  is  a  wreck, 
the  church  of  the  Gesu  has  lost  its  cupola  and  its  ceiling  and  the 
Church  of  San  Rocco  has  disappeared.  Ortona  has  suffered  severely 
from  enemy  shelling  and  half  of  the  twelfth-century  Cathedral  has 
been  demolished.  This  town  is  a  pitiful  scene  of  desolation.  The  dam- 
age done  to  San  Gimignano,  reported  as  having  been  subjected  to  a 
heavy  bombardment  on  four  successive  days  by  the  Germans  after 
they  had  abandoned  it,  is  less  heavy  than  was  expected.  The  church 
of  San  Agostino  has  suffered  most,  the  roof  of  the  choir  having  been 
hit  by  a  shell,  but  the  frescoes  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  at  first  reported  as 
having  been  shattered,  are  fortunately  unharmed.  The  sculptures  of 
Benedetto  da  Maiano  and  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  and  the  paintings 
by  Pollaiuolo  in  the  civic  museum,  are  safe  and  undamaged.  The 
frescoes  of  Barna  da  Siena  in  the  Collegiata  Church  have  suffered 
severely,  a  shell  having  pierced  the  Crucifixion  in  the  central  part, 
causing  a  rent  about  two  feet  long.  The  supplementary  list,  provided 
by  Sir  James  Grigg.  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  is  a  deplorable  cata- 
logue of  pillage,  burnings  and  sackings  by  the  German  troops.  Pictures, 
whole  libraries,  priceless  collections  of  coins,  silver  vessels  from  altars, 
vestments  and  other  treasures  have  been  carried  off. 


THE  BLIND  LEADING  THE  BLIND,  BY  PIETEK  BRUEGHEL  THE  ELDER  :  PAINTED  IN  1568  : 
TWELVE  CELEBRATED  PAINTINGS  STOLEN  FROM  THE  ART  GALLERY  [MVSEO  NATIONALE), 


ONE  of 
NAPLES 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


THE  MYTH  OF  GERMAN  'KULTUR' 

THE  world  has  too  long  been  humbugged  into  believing  that  the 
German  race  is  specially  gifted  in  the  creative  and  cultural  arts. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  her  literary  or  musical  achievements, 
though  the  purport  of  so  much  of  her  literature  is  tainted  with  self- 
worship  and  is  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  violence.  The  ponder- 
ous pantomimery  of  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs  bears  no  comparison 
with  the  wit,  sparkle  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  of  the  Comedies 
of  Beaumarchais.  Germany  has  produced  fine  metal-work  mainly  (as 
would  be  expected)  devoted  to  the  arts  of  war,  an  architecture  incom- 
parably inferior  to  that  of  France,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  stained  glass  and  engraving,  but  she  excels  above 
all  in  wood  carving.  This  art  humours  the  German  propensity  for 
cutting  and  slashing,  and  expresses  the  national  spirit  to  perfection. 
But  in  great  painters  of  purely  German  birth  she  is  sadly  wanting. 
Forty  years  ago  Lionel  Cust,  then  Director  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  in  his  monograph  on  The  Engravings  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  wrote, 


ST.  SEHAST1AN  I S  T 1  RCEDING  FOR  THE  PEOPI E  :  ONE  OF  THE 
FRESCOES  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  S.  AGOSTINO  AT  SAN  GIMIGNANO 
BY  BENOZZO  GOZZOLI  :  SAFE  AFTER  THE  GERMAN  BOMBARDMENT 


'So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  Diirer  is  facile  princeps,  unrivalled 
even  in  his  own  age  by  so  great  an  artist  as  the  younger  Hans  Hol- 
bein, and  towering  above  all  his  successors,  no  one  of  whom  can  raise 
a  head  high  enough  to  look  him  in  the  face.'  Even  so,  on  Durer's  own 
testimony  we  know  he  was  no  German.  As  Dean  Swift  once  remarked, 
'the  fact  that  a  man  happened  to  be  born  in  a  stable,  does  not  make 
him  a  horse.'  Diirer  himself  has  told  us  that  his  grandfather  Anthoni 
Diirer  was  a  farmer  of  Eytas  near  Gyula  in  Hungary  and  that  his 
own  father  Albrecht  the  elder  came  for  the  first  time  to  Nuremberg 
on  Philipp  Pirkheimer's  wedding  day.  In  this  town  the  great  Albrecht 
happened  to  be  born.  We  may  remark  that  the  patronage  Nuremberg 
showed  towards  its  adopted  son  was  about  as  meagre  and  grudging 
as  it  was  possible  to  be.  'Patronage  of  art,'  says  Cust,  'does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  desirable  charge  on  the  citizens'  pockets.' 

As  for  Holbein,  cradled  at  Augsburg,  so  little  did  his  own  country 
rate  his  artistic  worth,  that  his  work  was  almost  entirely  executed  in 
Switzerland  or  in  artistically  maligned  England.  So  much  for  Ger- 
many's pride  in  two  of  the  world's  greatest  artists,  whose  misfortune 
it  was  to  have  been  born  within  her  borders. 

In  their  typically  native  painters  what  is  immediately  obvious  is 
their  innate  delight  in  depicting  scenes  of  violence,  countenances  dis- 
torted with  the  pangs  of  physical  torture,  and  in  grim-looking  per- 
sonalities. We  refer  particularly  to  the  Schools  of  Cologne  and  of 
Colmar,  the  latter  as  exemplified  in  Matthias  Griinewald,  and  to  the 
Master  of  Liesborn.  When  there  is  a  Crucifixion  to  be  painted,  they 
must  needs  exaggerate  the  length  of  the  spines  on  the  Crown  of 
Thorns,  the  gouts  of  blood,  the  wounds,  and  the  savage  looks  on  the 
countenances  of  Christ's  entourage,  whose  features  are  contorted  with 
every  evil  passion.  All  these  are  dwelt  on  with  scrupulous  attention 
to  detail  and  painted  with  unconcealed  enjoyment.  Huge  weapons 
and  instruments  of  torture  thrust  themselves  upon  our  sight;  even  the 
draperies  are  tortured.  Nowhere  is  there  any  repose  or  suavily,  but 
instead,  a  kind  of  maliceful  energy,  a  calculated  concentration  upon 
the  agonies  of  the  drama  and  the  brutalities  which  form  the  theme. 
Such  are  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  German  painting,  from 
which  it  has  never  been  freed. 


MONUMENTS  OF  NORMANDY 

GRIEVOUS  losses  are  perforce  being  occasioned  by  the  cam- 
paign in  Normandy.  The  most  tremendous  bombardments  of  all 
times  from  the  air,  earth  and  sea,  spare  nothing.  Protection  is  virtually 
impossible  when  ancient  monuments  are  converted  into  military 
strongholds,  and  many  priceless  buildings  which  have  been  the  cher- 
ished possessions  of  centuries  have  been  ground  to  powder  by  the  mill- 
stones of  war.  Nevertheless  the  Department  of  Civil  Affairs  is  making 
every  effort  to  preserve  what  remains,  supplemented  by  first-aid 
measures  undertaken  by  the  French  authorities  themselves,  who  are 
collecting  fragments  and  remains  of  shattered  buildings  for  purposes 
of  repair  or  ultimate  re-construction.  In  ignorance,  or  under  neces- 
sity, stones  have  been  taken  on  occasion  from- ruined  churches  to  re- 
pair roads  and  to  fill  in  ditches.  This  actually  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  thirteenth-century  church  of  Norrey-en-Bessin,  which  now  lies 
in  ruins.  An  American  architect,  Captain  Bancel  Lafarge,  who  has 
been  appointed  adviser  on  monuments  and  fine  arts  to  the  Second 
Army,  reports  that  careful  inventories  are  being  made  of  all  archives 
and  documents  as  well  as  of  damaged  buildings.  At  Caen,  whole  dis- 
tricts of  which  have  been  obliterated,  the  fourteenth-century  church 
of  S.  Pierre,  though  the  noble  spire  which  crowned  its  bold  turreted 
tower  is  gone  with  its  roof  and  four  of  its  vaultings,  it  is  believed  can 
be  restored.  The  spire,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  its  type  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  completed  about  1310,  by  one  Nicholas,  an  Englishman, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  burgess  of  Caen.  The  Hotel  Valois,  built  in 
1538  by  Florentine  architects  for  Nicholas  Valois,  seigneur  of  Esco- 
ville,  which  was  in  a  nearly  perfect  state,  has  been  utterly  gutted  by 
fire,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  rebuild  it.  since  drawings  and  measure- 
ments have  been  carefully  preserved.  The  Hotel  de  Than  has  also 
been  completely  destroyed,  but  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  may, 
it  is  hoped,  furnish  data  for  reconstruction.  Of  the  great  number  of 
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fourteenth-century  timbered  houses  in  this  quarter  only  two  remain. 
We  learn  that  at  the  time  of  writing  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas 
(1083)  and  Notre  Dame  de  Glorictte  (1682)  are  intact,  together  with 
the  Abbaye  aux  Dames  and  the  church  of  the  Saintc  Trinitc,  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  Queen  Matilda  in  1066.  The  magni- 
ficent Norman  church  of  St.  Etienne,  also  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror (1077),  we  believe  has  also  escaped.  The  university  buildings 
have  been  completely  burned  out,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Art  Museum 
and  the  Muse'e  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie  in  the  Rue 
Caumont.  The  last-named  used  to  contain  a  very  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  Roman,  Frankish  and  mediaeval  antiquities  of  every 
description,  and  especially  relics  found  in  the  Department  of  Cal- 
vados. The  Societe  des  Antiquaires  and  its  publications  were  held  in  high 
esteem  all  over  Europe.  The  museum's  principal  treasures  were  re- 
moved in  1 94 1  to  a  safe  hide-out  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts. 
Among  them  were  a  collection  of  sixty  thousand  engravings  and 
paintings.  Unhappily  the  university  library  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  volumes  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
academic  publications  was  entirely  destroyed,  though  information  is 
that  the  most  valuable  archives  and  some  of  the  rarest  records  of  the 
French  Revolution  have  been  saved.  One  of  the  finest  known  collec- 
tions of  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  Normandy  has  been  burned. 

Englishmen  have  a  special  sympathy  with  the  buildings  of  this 
beautiful  old  town  on  the  Orne.  They  recall  that  so  many  of  our  own 
great  churches,  including  Westminster  Abbey,  with  Henry  VTFs 
Chapel,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Winchester  and  Carlisle, 
and  also  old  London  Bridge,  were  built  from  Caen  stone,  quarried 
from  the  oolite  beds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ART  FOR  ALL 

IN  conversation  recently  with  a  busy  doctor  having  some  leanings 
towards  art  a  valuable  suggestion  was  thrown  up.  He  was  deploring 
the  lack  of  opportunity  he  and  many  others  had  of  seeing  new  pic- 
tures, or  for  that  matter  any  pictures  at  all  without  going  considerable 
distances  and  at  the  expense  of  time  that  could  ill  be  spared.  The 
public  galleries  and  museums  are  necessarily  closed,  under  duress  of 
war,  and  in  any  case  workers  segregated  in  their  own  particular  locali- 
ties have  little  chance  to  enjoy  them  even  in  times  of  peace.  Further, 
there  is  something  sacrosanct  and  awe-inspiring  about  the  greater  art 
galleries  which  tend  through  their  high  glamour  and  their  official 
status  to  soar  above  the  head  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  It  is  true  that  the 
councillors  and  guardians  of  the  public  galleries  do  all  they  can  to 
encourage  attendance,  and  as  they  have  their  trust  to  keep  they  must 
enforce  stringent  regulations,  but  these  very  restrictions  engender  a 
lack  of  intimacy  and  sense  of  personal  possession,  a  'touch-me-not' 
attitude  in  art,  which  is  apt  to  overawe  the  casual  visitor.  Something 
of  the  atmosphere  of  a  place  of  worship  enters  into  the  scene.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  say  that  this  should  not  be  so  and  that  art  does  not  de- 
serve the  homage  due  to  it. 

But  if  we  want  to  engage  John  Citizen's  interest  and  at  the  same 
time  do  something  to  enable  the  artist  to  live  and  to  pursue  his  calling 
for  the  general  good,  we  must  get  at  closer  grips  with  the  problem. 
The  provincial  art  galleries  cannot  absorb  all  the  artist's  output,  nor 
can  the  most  enterprising  and  astute  of  dealers.  Private  buyers  are 
too  few,  even  though  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  has  reported 
record  sales.  Aristocratic  patrons  are  virtually  extinct,  together  with 
most  of  their  doomed  mansions.  Apart  from  this,  too  often  these  great 
houses  have  ultimately  proved  mausoleums  in  which  famous  works 
of  art  have  so  long  been  buried  out  of  sight  as  to  be  out  of  mind,  ex- 
cept to  a  few  privileged  persons  and  scholars.  Now  these  houses  are 
vanishing  and  their  glories  with  them.  Neither  is  it  the  general  opin- 
ion to-day  that  this  rather  selfish  form  of  possession  is  any  longer  de- 
sirable. Obviously  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  artists  cannot 
look  here  for  patronage,  nor  can  they  depend  on  the  goodwill  of 
wealthy  industrialists.  Dwellings  in  future  will  tend  to  be  smaller. 
And  to  the  man  in  the  street  the  whole  concept  and  meaning  of  art 
needs  humanizing. 

Our  doctor  friend,  who  knows  as  well  as  anyone  the  craving  in 


THE  CRUCIFIXION  WITH  THE  VIRGIN  AND  SAINTS  ADORING 
BY  BENOZZO  GOZZOU  :  FRESCO  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  S.  AGOSTINO 
AT  SAN   G1MIGNANO   :   UNTOUCHED   BY   GERMAN  BOMBARDMENT 

man's  mind  for  beauty  and  is  acutely  aware  of  its  beneficent  effects, 
then  outlined  a  novel  proposition  against  which  we  can  find  no  argu- 
ment, nor  can  we  see  any  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  put  into 
immediate  execution.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  those  rare  inspirations  which 
if  carried  out  can  displease  none  and  should  benefit  all. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  SCHEME 

EVERYONE  is  aware  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  free  libraries 
and  the  educational  value  of  reading  rooms  in  all  the  boroughs 
and  municipalities  of  our  great  cities,  and,  we  suppose,  considers  them 
essential  amenities  of  civic  life.  Taking  these  as  a  model,  why  not 
institute  in  every  municipality  or  borough  a  Free  Art  Gallery  in  which 
works  by  living  artists — pictures,  prints  and  small  pieces  of  sculpture 
— could  be  exhibited,  inspected  and  circulated  and  sold  either  by  hire- 
purchase  or  outright  ?  The  modus  operandi  would  be  simplicity  itself. 
In  every  borough  a  beginning  might  be  made  by  utilizing  whatever 
accommodation  already  exists  in  the  free  libraries,  but  hfi\ing  in 
view  subsequent  extension  as  required  and  as  funds  became  a-  .lilable. 
Artists  should  be  invited  to  send  in  a  certain  quota,  and  resident  art- 
ists might  be  especially  canvassed,  which  would  foster  a  certain  local 
pride  in  them.  Councillors  with  qualified  advisers  should  visit  studios 
and  exhibitions  personally  with  a  view  to  obtaining  specimens  either  on 
loan  or  by  prospective  purchase,  or  if  funds  permit,  by  actual  purchase. 
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LA  MADONNA  DEL  DIVING  AMORO  :  BY  RAPHAEL  :  PAINTED  IN  1518  :  ONE 
OF   TWELVE  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS  STOLEN  FROM  NAPLES  BY  THE  NAZIS 

Framing  would  present  no  difficulties.  All  paintings  are  always  sent 
in  exhibitions  trained,  and  a  certain  number  of  standardized  frames 
should  be  kept  for  the  display  of  etchings,  engravings  and  woodcuts, 
duplicates  being  stored  in  the  usual  solander  cases.  It  is  understood 
that  admission  should  be  free  to  all  and  that  everything  should  be 
marked  for  sale  in  a  catalogue  conveniently  placed.  Prices  varying  as 
they  do,  there  should  be  something  to  suit  all  pockets.  A  percentage 
should  be  deducted  from  sales  to  meet  expenses  and  to  create  a  re- 
serve fund.  A  most  important  point  is  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  books, 
works  of  art  on  exhibition  should  be  available  for  loan  to  residents 
on  the  credentials  of  a  ratepayer's  recommendation,  for  a  limited 
period,  so  that  they  might  familiarize  themselves  with  art  in  their 
homes,  changing  them  as  frequently  as  they  wish  and,  if  they  found 
so  much  favour,  the  borrower  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase,  thus 
making  room  at  the  gallery  for  a  fresh  acquisition.*  Pictures  and 
sculpture  are  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to  wear  and  tear  through  con- 
stanf  handling  as  are  books.  Lectures  seem  to  be  popular  with  many 
bin  tl  ese  should  be  given  by  properly  qualified  speakers  and 
nol  by  comm  'Hally  interested  propagandists. 

If  in  the  course  of  time  there  should  be  a  danger  of  any  municipal 
gallery  becoming  overstocked  by  accumulations  of  less  popular  works, 
the  residue  might  be  advertised  and  a  public  auction  arranged. 

In  this  way  we  think  the  people  would  become  more  art-minded, 
they  would  discuss  their  predilections  with  their  friends,  become 
familiar  with  the  work  of  living  practitioners  and  their  aims,  enlarge 
their  own  tastes  and  most  certainly  have  a  new  and  pleasurable 
pastime.  They  would  lose  many  of  their  inhibitions,  have  a  greater 
sense  of  personal  possession  and  gain  a  more  or  less  intimate  know- 
ledge of  current  thought  and  movements. 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  hire-purchase  system  in  regard  to  pictures 
has  been  tried  out  successfully  by  a  good  many  dealers. 


Music  has  its  circulation  by  radio  and  has  thus  entered  the  homes 
of  many  where  it  had  hitherto  been  unheard.  By  the  scheme  we  have 
outlined,  may  not  the  same  result  be  attained  for  art  ?  A  dual  problem 
would  be  solved:  art  would  become  a  living  thing  in  every  home  and 
a  constant  market  be  created  for  an  unlimited  number  of  artists  of 
worth.  The  increased  burden  on  the  ratepayer  would  be  infinitesimal, 
and  no  doubt  the  scheme  would,  after  a  short  interval,  be  self-support- 
ing. Something  of  the  kind  must  ultimately  be  adopted,  so  why  not 
try  it  at  once? 

We  must  rid  the  public  mind  of  the  idea  that  art  is  the  exclusive 
appanage  of  the  superior  person,  but  make  the  humblest  man  in  the 
street  feel  that  it  is  a  living,  warm  and  human  thing,  a  part  of  his 
heritage,  which  he  is  as  much  entitled  as  anybody  to  enter  into 
possession  of  and  enjoy. 

THE  'DOODLE-BUG' 

THE  love  of  indiscriminate  destruction  is  inherent  in  the  German- 
ic race.  It  evinces  itself  anew  in  blindly  smashing  in  the  hope  of 
causing  damage  to  something  or  anything.  As  we  go  about  our  daily 
duties,  the  enemy's  missiles  of  murder  fly  about  our  heads  without  the 
least  risk  of  danger  to  himself.  They  crash  into  our  midst,  and  since 
they  must  hit  something  and  somebody,  'damage  and  casualties,'  in 
official  phrase,  are  bound  to  occur.  But  our  people  are  utterly  unper- 
turbed; paying  so  scant  a  respect  to  this  new  form  of  deviltry  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  most  contemptuous  epithets  for  it,  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  deep  offence  to  our  humourless  foes.  Indeed  those  of 
us  who  are  unable,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  take  our  places  in  the 
battle  line,  feel  it  a  privilege  to  share  some  of  the  endurances  if  not  the 
ardours  of  our  brothers  in  the  field.  It  may  surprise  those  uninured  to 
these  attacks,  that  picture  exhibitions,  and  art  traders,  among  others 
who  have  perishable  goods,  carry  on  much  as  usual,  though  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  immediate  annihilation.  But  responsibilities  assumed 
must  be  borne  with  equanimity,  and  we  do  not  choose  to  play  the 
enemy's  game  of  alarm  and  despondency.  Even  those  who  have 
suffered  have  shown  exemplary  fortitude  and  resiliency. 

FRANK  PARTRIDGE  IN  BOND  STREET 

HAVING  perforce  had  to  move  on  account  of  enemy  damage  to 
their  forty-year-established  premises  at  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
Messrs.  Frank  Partridge  &  Son  Ltd.  have  installed  themselves  at  Xos. 
144,  145  and  146,  New  Bond  Street,  the  former  premises  of  Messrs. 
Colnaghi  &  Go.  This  fine  building  with  its  spacious  and  splendid  gal- 
leries was  designed  by  the  late  Edwin  A.  Rickards,  F.R.  LB.  A.,  express- 
ly for  the  display  of  works  of  art  and  forms  an  ideal  setting  for  the  fine 
examples  of  English  and  French  furniture,  tapestries,  porcelain  and 
other  articles  of  virtu  for  which  this  firm  is  held  in  such  high  repute. 

"  A  RT,'  said  George  Moore,  'is  a  sentiment,  not  a  theory.  It  can- 
/\_not  be  taught,  it  exists.'  Each  man's  way  is  his  own  right  way, 
in  spite  of  the  doctrinaires.  Those  who  lean  upon  the  theories  of  others 
are  merely  weaklings  who  cannot  stand  without  a  prop.  The  prop  of 
the  later  Nineteenth  Century  was  the  'dot.'  Hence  the  outcrop  of 
'dotty'  artists  of  which  Moore  complained.  But  lesser  men  must  be 
content  in  giving  the  critics  something  to  wrangle  over.  They  make 
jobs  for  others,  though  their  reciprocal  efforts  are  a  wastrel  industry. 
What  art  is,  and  what  it  is  not,  were  decided  long  before  the  age  of 
the  neologists  and  their  supporters.  Where  are  the  new  Titians.  the 
Rembrandts  and  the  Michelangelos? 

MR.  Algernon  Newton,  R. A.,  writes:  Tn  a  reference  to  my  work 
in  your  issue  of  June  you  state  that  my  painting  London  Sunset 
is  to  be  deposited  as  my  Diploma  work.  This  statement  is  incorrect. 
London  Sunset  has  been  bought  by  a  private  collector,  and  my  Diploma 
work,  deposited  on  my  election  as  full  member,  is  The  Regent's  Canal.' 
This  correction  we  gladly  make. 
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CAMILLE  PISSARRO.  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON  LUCIEN 
Edited,  with  the  assistance  of  Lucien  Pissarro,  by  John  Revvald 
(London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.  35s.  net) 

FROM  1883,  when  Lucien  came  to  England  to  make  this 
country  his  permanent  home,  till  1903,  the  year  of  Camille's 
death,  not  a  week  passed  without  one  or  more  letters  from  the 
father  to  the  son.  Probably  this  is  a  record  in  parental  solicitude  and 
affection.  But  the  letters  have  a  wider  interest  than  the  discussion  of 
merely  family  affairs.  They  reveal  and  clear  up  much  that  has  been 
partly  obscured  in  the  whelm  of  literature  which  has  been  printed  on 
and  about  the  Impressionists  and  their  circle.  The  theories  and 
principles  of  Impressionism,  the  views  of  the  protagonists,  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  agreement,  their  aims,  conflicts,  jealousies, 
failures  and  successes  are  set  forth  by  the  writer  with  the  utmost 
straightforwardness. 

Candour  is  indeed  one  of  Camille's  prime  virtues.  In  reading  these 
letters  we  find  it  difficult  to  charge  him  with  anything  resembling 
arriere-pensee  or  prevarication.  He  is  forthright  in  his  opinions.  A  spade 
is  always  a  spade.  Wholehearted  and  sincere  in  everything,  he  is 
incapable  of  mental  reservation  regarding  his  fellow-men,  whether  in 
their  behaviour  or  their  art. 

These  letters  were  dictated  by  Camille's  earnest  wish  that  they 
should  prove  of  practical  value  and  benefit  to  his  son.  Hence  their 
transparent  honesty.  His  hopes  and  desires  were  centred  in  his  sons. 
That  they  should  follow  in  his  footsteps  as  artists  was  his  dearest  wish 
— 'if  not  as  painters,  then  as  makers  of  books  or  furniture,  chairs, 
tables  or  jewels' — and  in  order  to  help  them  to  its  attainment,  and 
despite  his  wife's  reproaches,  he  continued  to  send  them  money  which 
he  needed  himself,  the  letters  being  constantly  charged  with  regrets 
at  his  inability  to  send  more. 

This  good  father  wishes  for  them  'good  health,  courage,  confidence 
in  themselves  and  love  of  what  is  beautiful,  good  and  just.'  His  letters 
are  a  veritable  mine  of  sound  precepts  and  pithy  advice  based  on 
practical  experience.  He  t;ansmits  to  Lucien  Degas'  warning  to 
escape  the  influence  of  Legros  at  the  Slade  School  by  drawing  over 
again  from  memory  the  same  figure  that  he  has  drawn  in  class.  Again 
and  again  he  stresses  the  supreme  value  of  drawing.  'Remember  the 
drawings  of  Holbein  you  copied,  he  is  the  real  master  .  .  .  Strive  for 
Simplicity,  for  the  essential  lines.'  And  'Always  make  drawings,  it  will 
do  you  more  good  than  you  can  imagine.'  'Holbein,  and  do  not  neglect 
nature.'  'Draw  everything,  anything.  When  you  have  trained  yourself 
to  see  a  tree  truly,  you  know  how  to  look  at  the  human  figure.'  'You 
must  follow  Degas'  advice  to  the  letter  and  with  an  iron  will.'  'Draw 
more  and  more  often — remember  Degas.'  'You  must  harness  yourself 
to  drawing.'  'The  best  solution  for  all  difficulties  is  to  become  a  first- 
rate  draughtsman,  and  to  draw  in  your  own  style,  but  that  will  come 
later.'  And  he  remarks  'Damn  it,  one  must  have  real  understanding  of 
art,  and  that  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  and  is  taught  nowhere.'  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  countless  injunctions  to  practise  drawing  as  the  first 
duty  of  the  artist. 

In  the  early  Eighteen-Nineties,  the  'Symbolists'  under  the  'Sar 
Peladan'  loomed  large.  To  Pissarro,  the  sincere  Naturalist,  the  move- 
ment spelt  nonsense.  Truth  was  his  light,  symbolism  he  abhorred  as  a 
falsehood.  Once  again,  in  our  time,  we  see  a  tendency  in  our  critics  to 
exalt  symbolism.  It  is  an  unstable  and  evasive  doctrine;  since  any- 
thing can  be  made  to  stand  as  a  symbol  and  too  often  it  is  a  cloak  to 
disguise  charlatanry  or  to  cover  mere  emptiness. 

Camille  Pissarro's  sincere  love  for  his  art,  his  passionate  earnestness 
stand  out  in  relief  everywhere.  Belief  in  himself  and  steadfastness  of 
soul  sustained  him  through  all  adversities  and  throughout  all  trials. 
Incredible  disappointments  came  to  him;  his  affairs  with  dealers,  and 
the  meagre  results  of  his  best  efforts,  are  recorded  without  losing  hope 
or  the  artist's  proper  sense  of  worth.  This  latter  was  often  his  only 
consolation.  With  Sisley,  he  shared  the  lowest  meed  of  appreciation 


amongst  his  fellow-artists,  and  remained  the  poorest,  but  he  rarely 
complained.  'An  artist  should  have  only  his  ideal  in  mind. — He  lives 
poorly,  yes,  but  in  his  misery  one  hope  sustains  him,  the  hope  of 
finding  someone  who  can  understand  him.  ...  At  times  I  come 
across  works  of  mine  which  are  soundly  done  and  really  in  my  style, 
and  at  such  moments  I  find  great  solace.  Painting,  art  in  general, 
enchants  me — it  is  my  life.  What  else  matters  ?  ' 

His  admirations  and  his  preferences  are  clear  and  definite.  We 
learn  what  he  really  thought  of  his  contemporaries.  Most  pertinent 
are  his  opinions  on  Whistler,  on  Gauguin,  on  Seurat  and  Signac,  on 
Renoir  and  Monet  and  Degas,  and  the  entire  constellation  of  that 
brilliant  episode  in  French  art.  If  he  leaned  towards  one  more  than 
another,  we  feel  it  to  be  Monet,  for  whom  his  admiration  was  constant, 
though  they  were  often  in  personal  disagreement.  As  is  well  known, 
Pissarro  came  to  London  from  France  during  the  German  Invasion 
of  1870,  where  he  joined  Monet,  and  both  began  to  study  English 
landscape,  particularly  that  of  Turner  and  Constable.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  from  these  first-hand  accounts  what  the  two  friends 
actually  took  from  the  Englishmen  and  what  influence  it  had  on  the 
future  of  French  landscape  painting.  The  results  of  this  incident  have 
been  much  argued  over  and  often  misinterpreted. 

These  letters,  given  to  the  world  by  permission  of  Camille's  son 
Lucien,  whose  death  has  only  recently  occurred,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  suitably  colloquial  English  or,  one  should  rather  say, 
American,  by  John  Rewald,  and  all  good  students  of  French  art  are 
grateful  for  them.— H.G.F. 

THE  DUTCH  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  HIS 
MAJESTY  THE  KING  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

By  Leo  van  Puyvelde 

(The  Phaidon  Press.    London:  George  Allen  &   Unwin  Ltd. 
253.  net.    New  York:    The  Oxford  Lhniversity  Press.) 

THE  greater  part  of  the  Old  Master  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle, 
Professor  van  Puyvelde  tells  us,  was  acquired  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  the  taste  of  that  period  is  reflected  in  the  choice  of  the 
Dutch  examples.  'It  was  a  time,'  says  the  Professor,  'of  quiet  contem- 
plation and  enjoyment  of  life.'  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  partial  view  of 
the  picture.  There  was  plenty  of  turmoil  and  strife,  and  foreign  wars 
to  boot.  But  it  is  true  that  there  was  an  unaccustomed  placidity  in  the 
rural  life  of  the  well-to-do  and  it  was  a  civilizing  period  in  which  the 
arts  and  literature  grew  and  flourished.  And  the  bulk  of  the  draw- 
ings were  the  harvests  in  their  times  of  three  Royal  collectors,  George 
II,  George  III  and  George  IV  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  Italian  drawings,  which  were  generally  made  as  prelimin- 
ary studies  with  an  ulterior  purpose,  most  of  the  Dutch  drawings  were 
intended  to  be  complete  works  of  art  in  themselves.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  'subjects'  drawn  specifically  to  attract  patrons  and  pur- 
chasers. They  are  executed  in  considerable  detail,  representing 
scenes,  views  of  tfewns  and  villages,  incidents  domestic  and  genre, 
battle-scenes,  landscapes  with  figures,  horses  and  cattle,  shipping,  etc., 
such  as,  the  Professor  remarks,  would  appeal  to  the  connoisseur  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  'whose  demand  was  for  a  finished  product.'  A 
few  obviously  were  made  for  engravings.  Out  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  Professor  van  Puyvelde  has  catalogued  and  de- 
scribed, he  has  illustrated  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  together 
they  make  up  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  instructive  book.  Drawings, 
in  fact,  make  a  far  better  showing  in  books  than  do  reprodur  dons  of 
paintings. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  these  drawings  belong  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century  there  are  not  a  few  excellent  examples  of  six- 
teenth- and  seventeenth-century  work.  Of  the  latter  are  characteristic 
drawings  by  the  two  Ruysdaels,  Adriaen  and  Isaac  van  Ostade,  Jan 
van  Goyen,  Jan  Lievens,  Paul  Potter  and  the  Van  de  Veldes,  father 
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and  son.  The  greatest  names  among  the  missing  are  those  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Hals.  Two  rather  loosely  constructed  examples  attributed, 
but  with  no  great  confidence,  to  Aart  de  Gelder,  must  represent,  as 
well  as  may  be,  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  in  company  with  two 
studies  of  Jewish  commanders,  seated  and  standing  respectively, 
given  to  Barent  Fabritius. 

One's  attention  is  directed  to  Professor  van  Puyvelde's  discoveries. 
In  the  collection  is  a  drawing  The  Philosopher,  by  Jacob  de  Gheyn  II, 
of  a  cloaked  and  seated  figure  in  profile,  shown  at  rather  more  than 
half-length.  This,  the  Professor  links  up  with  an  oil-painting  in  our 
National  Gallery  entitled  'St.  Paul,  and  attributed  vaguely  to  the 
Spanish  School.  Comparing  this  picture  with  the  drawing,  he  is  'led 
to  the  deduction  that  the  two  works  are  by  the  same  artist.'  On  stylis- 
tic grounds  and  from  the  manner  of  handling,  we  are  not  entirely 
convinced  of  this. 

Wartime  difficulties  considered,  this  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
and  the  volume  does  credit  to  its  distinguished  forerunners  in  the 
Phaidon  series.  It  is  good  to  learn  that  further  groups  in  the  Windsor 
Collection  are  in  course  of  study  and  publication,  namely  the  Holbein 
Drawings,  edited  by  Dr.  K.  T.  Parker,  and  French  Drawings,  edited  by 
Anthony  Blunt. — E.C. 

THAMES  TRIUMPHANT 
By  Sydney  R.  Jones 
(The  Studio  Ltd.  15s.) 

IN  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  and  at  a  moment  when  victory  is  dawn- 
ing, the  mind  is  apt  to  dwell  on  the  prospect  of  peace,  and  the  many 
happy  things  and  places  that  will  come  back  to  us  when  the  German 
menace  is  finally  cancelled.  Such  a  book  as  Thames  Triumphant,  so 
appropriately  titled,  reminds  Britons  of  a  river  dear  to  all  of  us, 
'FatherThames,'  'sweet Thames,'  'infant Thames,'  'stripling Thames,' 
of  the  poets — a  little  river  compared  with  great  floods  to  be  found  else- 
where, but  the  greatest  of  all  in  the  historic,  social,  human  and  com- 
mercial sense.  Those  happy  and  leisurely  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Jones, 
have  been  able  to  wander  about  the  Thames  from  its  source  to  its 
estuary,  will  remember  and  live  again  the  delights  that  Mr.  Jones  has 
gathered  together  in  prose  and  drawing,  for  the  author-artist  is  an  in- 
defatigable, albeit  fastidious  collector  of  Thames  lore.  Mr.  Jones  has 
caught  the  river's  several  rhythms  where  it  runs  cool  and  sparkling 
from  the  seven  springs  through  the  old  villages  on  to  Abingdon,  and 
thence  to  Oxford.  We  move  gracefully  along  to  Shillingford,  Cliveden 
Reach,  Goring  and  Streatley  till  at  Teddington  we  feel  the  tidal  im- 
pact of  the  great  oceans  beyond.  It  is  no  little  joy  in  days  when  the 
internal-combustion  engine,  that  'noblest  invention  of  Caliban,'  and 
the  prefabricator  are  so  ubiquitous  that  the  Thames  does  not  become 
aggressively  urbanized  until  we  reach  Hammersmith.  Indeed,  above 
Brentford  it  is  quite  often  the  'sweet  Thames'  of  Spenser.  From  my 
window  on  Thames  bank,  only  eight  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
I  can  look  out  upon  a  sylvan  landscape,  hear  the  cuckoo,  see  the  heron 
rise  from  the  marshes,  and  the  swans  building  their  nest  amid  the 
osiers;  and  if  this  is  not  a  consoling  and  hopeful  prospect  in  such  a 
destrut  tive  '  me  as  the  present  I  should  like  to  know  what  is. 

There  hav,  of  course,  been  changes,  but  in  some  mysterious  way 
tin    rhames  adapts  or  neutralizes  them,  for  it  is  a  power  to  itself. 
Wh(  r<  then    re  water  and  skies,  beauty  contrives  to  exist.  Such  is  the 
hames.  It  has  great  variety  to  suit  all  moods,  and 
e  are  looking  at  the  classic  lines  of  Shillingford  Bridge,  re- 
d  in  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  or  upon  that  magnificent  prospect 
1  <  1  i  .i  mehouse  where  the  fields  have  long  since  retreated 
mass  attacks'  of  warehouses,  the  aesthetic  feeling  pre- 
domin    1  .  With  the  Thames  all  change  is  incidental.  The  river  itself 
always  outshines  or  transmutes  the  trivial  or  the  utilitarian.  It  bears 
broad  back  the  occasional  ugly  bridge  or  factory  chimney  no 
less  than  the  magnificent  pageant  of  history,  and  he  who  would  com- 
plain must  be  singularly  devoid  of  gratitude.  Triumphant  is  truly  the 
word,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Jones,  of  the  many  artists  and  writers  who  have 
delighted  in  our  river,  is  entitled  to  use  it.  His  drawings  are  the 
accumulation  of  long  and  devoted  study  in  peace  and  wartime,  and 


illustrate  the  mood  of  perpetual  endurance.  To  those  who  know  and 
love  it,  this  paternal  river  has  been  more  inspiring  during  the  last  five 
years  than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  and  if  the  enemy  marauder  has 
done  his  worst  and  left  here  and  there  a  scar  or  two,  the  tidal  calm 
still  remains  unruffled.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  scholarly  draughtsman,  and 
does  not  err  in  many  a  building  and  scene  familiar  to  us.  He  has  the 
topographical  and  architectural  touch,  varied  sometimes  with  poetic 
insight,  whether  he  is  delineating  the  cherished  renaissance  of  Oxford 
or  that  austere  and  unattractive  piece  of 'practicality'  called  Waterloo 
Bridge.  What  he  writes  about  the  innumerable  churches,  bridges, 
inns  up  and  down  stream,  is  much  to  the  point.  His  knowledge  is 
tempered  by  humour,  and  a  certain  wisdom  about  old  places  and 
pleasant  manners  doubly  welcome  in  an  age  too  ready  to  ignore  if  not 
to  abuse  the  tradition'  which  has  made  Thames,  among  other  British 
institutions,  a  matter  of  pride  and  of  triumph.— A.B. 

PORTRAITS  AND  PAGEANT 
Kings,  Presidents  and  People 
By  Frank  Salisbury,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  R.P.,  R.I. 
(London:  John  Murray.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THE  title  of  this  book  announces  itself  like  a  trumpet  flourish. 
Pray  silence  for  the  author  and  his  cavalcade!  Says  the  cover 
jacket  'Surely  no  artist  has  ever  painted  more  famous  people  than 
Mr.  Salisbury.'  This  is  a  tall  claim,  yet  it  is  probably  true.  For  Mr. 
Salisbury's  career  seems  to  have  been  one  triumphal  march  of  success. 
'Kings,  princes,  presidents,  churchmen, statesmen,  diplomats,  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  leaders  of  letters  and  of  business,  "fair  women  and 
brave  men,"  '  continues  the  fanfare.  The  stories  the  author  tells  of 
this  galaxy  of  stars  who  have  been  his  sitters  are  of  remarkable 
interest,  being  close-up  studies  which  supplement  their  painted  pre- 
sentments. Probably  no  one  gets  nearer  to  his  fellow-men,  whether 
the  most  exalted  or  the  humblest,  than  the  painter  in  the  course  of  his 
profession.  His  opportunities  of  getting  at  close  grips  with  his  sitters' 
minds  are  unequalled,  and  he  may  get  more  out  of  them  in  the  course 
of  a  prolonged  session  than  any  lawyer  or  doctor.  In  drawing  their 
features  the  true  portraitist  often  achieves  more  than  a  superficial 
likeness.  Though  he  takes  his  sitter  at  a  given  moment  in  time,  he 
fixes  that  moment,  maybe  for  centuries,  in  a  permanency  not  possible 
to  nature,  and  further,  if  he  knows  his  business,  he  will  try  to  convey 
something  of  the  inner  man  behind  the  mask.  In  looking  over  the 
numerous  examples  illustrating  Mr.  Salisbury's  feats  of  the  brush 
selected  for  this  book,  we  are  bound  to  admire  his  powers  of  percep- 
tion no  less  than  his  skill.  That  his  portraits  are  handled  with  confi- 
dence and  with  masterly  ease  is  obvious.  Quickness  of  perception  is 
his  outstanding  gift,  and  with  him,  at  least,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
first  thoughts  are  best.  There  is  no  hesitation,  his  eye  takes  in  the 
characteristics  of  his  sitter  at  a  glance;  pose,  dress,  lighting,  salient 
features  are  rapidly  noted,  from  which  no  departure  can  be  allowed. 
There  are  no  afterthoughts.  So  we  get  an  impression  of  great  spontan- 
eity, though  hardly  of  profundity.  Everything  has  an  air  of  im- 
promptu. The  larger  pictures  bear  witness  to  Mr.  Salisbury's  facility 
in  composition  and  in  marshalling  large  groups  of  figures.  He  is  a  born 
pageant  master.  Readers  will  find  much  entertainment  in  following 
Mr.  Salisbury's  fortunes  in  this  book.  Few  men  can  have  achieved  so 
completely  what  they  set  out  to  do. — A.C. 

BLAKE  AND  ROSSETTI 

By  Kerrison  Preston 

(London:  Alexander  Moring  Limited,  The  De  La  More  Press. 
1 8s.  net) 

IN  spite  of  all  efforts  at  solution,  Blake  remains  the  most  baffling 
of  mysteries,  and  that  reason  alone  would  suffice  to  make  him  of 
perennial  interest.  If  the  secrets  of  his  heart  were  known  and  his 
mind  laid  bare  to  us  we  should  probably  cease  to  worry  about  him. 
He  is  a  mine  in  which  explorers  find  treasures,  but  lose  their  way. 
One  of  the  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  fascination  he  exercises  is 
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seen  in  the  bulk  of  literature  he  has  inspired,  as  incompu- 
table as  the  influence  of  his  art.  He  is  an  immense  fertilizer 
of  other  men.  The  author  of  the  present  essay,  Blake  and 
Rossetti,  tells  us  that  he  'has  a  hundred  Blake  books  and  can- 
not attempt  to  disentangle  what  he  has  drawn  from  each,' 
a  remark  calculated  to  deter  any  would-be  critic,  but  for 
which  we  can  only  blame  Blake  himself. 

Mr.  Preston's  interest  dates  from  the  time  of  his  first  en- 
counter thirty  years  ago  with  the  collection  of  Blake's  pic- 
tures formed  by  Mr.  Graham  Robertson,  and  he  confesses 
that  he  'has  never  been  the  same  since.'  In  such  fashion 
does  Blake  grip  and  entangle  those  who  attempt  to  wrestle 
with  him.  Quite  recently  a  study  of  Blake  has  appeared 
from  which  practically  all  consideration  of  his  work  as 
painter  and  draughtsman  has  been  excluded,  a  mistake  not 
made  by  Mr.  Preston.  As  he  has  noted,  Blake  was  gifted 
with  dual  vision  and  it  is  undeniable  that  his  poems,  per- 
haps because  of  their  very  obscurity  in  many  cases,  read 
better  in  company  with  their  pictures,  which  illuminate 
even  if  they  do  not  expound  them.  And  Blake  himself  has 
told  us  repeatedly  that  he  saw  through  and  not  with  his  cor- 
poreal eye.  Poems  and  pictures  are  inseparably  welded  in 
his  'twofold  vision  at  which  art  begins.' 

Most  readers  are  daunted  by  the  so-called 1  Prophetic  Books.' 
Not  so  Mr.  Preston.  Following  Swinburne,  among  many 
others,  he  has  made  great  efforts  to  shed  light  upon  the 
darkness.  He  has  even  given  us  some  ingenious  diagrams, 
one  of  which  expounds  his  view  of  The  Four  £oas,  as  'the 
four  living  principles  in  human  history  and  individuals' 
(man) — with  those  of  their  feminine  counterparts.  He  sug- 
gests interpretations  of  his  own  of  Blake's  nomenclature, 
which  hardly  convince  us  though  they  are  certainly  new. 
Thus  Tharmas  'may  be  a  whimsical  cockneyform  of  Thomas,' 
Urizen  becomes  (Y'ur  reason),  Urthona  (earth-owner)  and 
Luvah  (lover).  Oliver  Madox  Brown,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  name  Los  must  be  an 
anagram  of  Sol,  and  by  the  same  process  W.  M.  Rossetti 
turns  Enitharmon  into  Anerithmon  (numberless)  and  Ore  into  Cor. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  Mr.  Preston's  book  that  is  worth  pondering 
over.  Was  Blake's  remarkable  effort  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
with  its  tremendous  imagery,  really  written  as  a  'skit'  on  Swedenborg, 
as  Swinburne  and  the  present  author  surmise  ?  In  looking  at  the  vivid 
and  sometimes  terrifying  designs  and  reading  the  accompanying  text, 
one  can  hardly  believe  it.  If  so,  this  must  be  humour  of  the  most 
macabre  and  deadly  kind. 

The  heart  of  the  present  book,  the  central  idea  which  links  the  two 
painter-poets,  Blake  and  Rossetti,  in  the  author's  mind  is  his  curious 
fancy,  born  of  one  or  two  surprising  coincidences,  of  something  like 
spiritual  rebirth,  if  not  actual  reincarnation.  Blake  died  on  August 
12th,  1827,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Preston  has  to  say.  'On  Sunday,  12th 
August,  1827,  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  with  whom  Blake  had  often 
conversed,  came  with  his  annunciation  message  to  Frances  Rossetti, 
who  was  living  happily  in  London  with  her  Dante-loving  husband 
and  her  baby  girl  almost  six  months  old,  and  on  the  very  same  day  in 
London  the  Angel  of  Death  was  joyously  met  by  Blake  singing  of  the 
things  he  saw  beyond.  Precisely  nine  months  later,  on  12th  May, 
1828,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  was  born.' 

Mr.  Preston,  who  disclaims  'excessive  hero-worship,'  nevertheless 
has  whole-heartedly  surrendered  to  the  'greatness'  of  his  two  heroes. 
This  tendency,  attributable  to  long  brooding  and  intensive  study,  so 
often  results  in  extravagant  claims,  and  sometimes  in  odious  com- 
parisons. It  amounts  to  a  sort  of  hypnotism,  in  which  the  critical 
faculties  are  put  to  sleep.  No  one  to-day  has  any  doubt  of  the  inspired 
genius  of  Blake,  even  if  some  of  his  utterances  are  inspired  bosh.  Of 
Rossetti's  magnificent  powers  as  a  poet  there  is  equal  unanimity, 
though  we  feel  that  he  stands  at  a  lower  level  of  appreciation  as  a 
painter  than  he  did  in  the  late  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Preston 
frankly  speaks  of  Rossetti  as  'the  greatest  of  the  great  Victorians.' 
Here  is  his  reason :  'If  you  gaze  at  his  works  on  your  walls  every  day  as 
I  have  done,  you  soon  come  under  his  spell.'  This  seems  to  prove  our 
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point  and  to  exclude  all  possible  rivals.  Rossetti's  pictures,  it  is  true, 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  man  and  could  not  have  been  conceived  by 
anybody  else,  but  their  technical  weaknesses,  the  often  livid  flesh  tints, 
and  their  fumbling  handiwork,  revealing  the  obvious  difficulties  with 
which  they  were  executed,  will  always  militate  against  his  taking  a 
high  rank  among  painters.  Never  did  he  attain  such  mastery  over  thc 
painter's  craft  as  that  he  had  over  words.  In  this  connexion,  we  may 
recall  an  occasion  when  Rossetti,  having  shown  one  of  his  newly 
framed  pictures  to  Whistler,  proceeded  to  read  him  a  sonnet  ex- 
pounding its  meaning.  At  the  end  of  the  reading  Whistler  exclaimed, 
'Rossetti,  take  out  the  picture  and  frame  the  sonnet!' — H.G.F. 


SPLENDOURS  AND  MISERIES 
By  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

IN  reading  this  book  we  seem  to  recall  an  entertainment  of  our  early 
youth,  known  to  that  generation  as  Hamilton  s  Excursions,  in  which 
a  series  of  moving  pictures  passed  before  our  eyes  were  being  ex- 
pounded by  an  invisible  commentator.  This  form  of  imparting  know- 
ledge was  greedily  absorbed  by  the  impressionable  mind  of  the  child. 
We  recapture  some  of  these  sensations  in  Mr.  Sitwell's  copious  pages. 
Scenes  of  history,  episodes,  incidents,  wonders  and  portents,  recollec- 
tions of  pictures  seen  and  places  visited  and  Lord  knows  what  beside 
follow  one  another  through  a  succession  of  verbal  modulations  of 
which  Mr.  Sitwell  has  the  secret,  in  a  veritable  kaleidoscopic  proces- 
sion and  sometimes  with  the  inconsequence  of  a  dream.  Have  ve  here 
the  sub-conscious  influence  of  the  cinema?  At  all  events  th<  author 
must  have  a  full  mind,  a  varied  experience  of  life  and,  one  suspects, 
a  rich  and  recondite  library  to  hand. 

The  book,  we  are  told,  is  intended  'to  suggest  by  its  title,  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  the  past  four  years, — by  images  and  not  by  facts.'  It 
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is,  in  effect,  an  allegory  of  the  present  war,  a  matter  of  alarums  and 
excursions,  of  w  hich  the  overtones  are  unceasingly  ringing  in  our  ears. 
In  the  'overture'  we  are  at  Vichy,  which  Mr.  Sitwell,  in  uneasy 
imagination,  sees  as  a  place  of  purgatory  where  the  sick  congregate 
and  the  whole  live  by  waiting  on  them.  It  is  the  ante-room  of  death, 
or  it  may  be,  of  life;  always  with  a  sign  'To  Let,'  where  there  is  a 
ceaseless  noise  of  hammering,  'a  place  for  treachery  of  the  spirit  and 
senile  decay.'  In  a  dream-like  transition  we  find  ourselves  involved 
in  a  storm  at  sea  and  after  a  debarkation  are  invaded  and  almost 
overwhelmed  by  a  swarm  of  tattered  and  destitute  refugees.  Next,  the 
author  puts  three  mad  women  under  his  microscope,  and  dissects 
their  mentality  with  the  same  minutiae  as  is  displayed  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  frog  in  one  of  the  plates  which  embellish  his  book.  It  is  a  rather 
horrifying  account,  inspired  by  the  photographs  of  these  unfortunates 
— which  do  indeed  inspire  horror. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  author's  fantasies  are  suggested  by  pictures  which 
have  excited  his  interest,  a  game  played  very  well  by  Anatole  France 
(among  others),  who  loved  to  weave  fables  or  romantic  dramas  from 
paintings  by  an  extension  of  their  imagery,  which  he  would  set  into 
motion  in  acts  and  dialogues  of  his  own  creation.  Mr.  Sitwell  chal- 
lenges Hieronymus  Bosch  and  out-Hugoes  even  Hugo  in  his  descrip- 
tive powers  when  he  lets  loose  a  swarm  of  frightful  culs-de-jatte  from  the 
shadowy  underworlds  of  beggardom.  He  spares  us  no  detail,  however 
unedifying  or  horrible.  In  wealth  of  content  the  book  is  as  astonishing 
as  it  is  varied.  There  are  autos-da-fe,  bull-fighters  and  executions,  a 
battle  in  the  Steppe,  virtuosi  of  the  dulcimer  and  hurdy-gurdy,  the 
agony  of  Greece,  Fuseli's  'evil'  drawings,  the  roses  of  Redoute  and  a 
lake  Messiah.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  subjects. 

The  woeful  but  rather  worn  story  of  Madeleine  Smith,  supposed 
poisoner  of  her  lover,  who  nevertheless  lived  till  her  ninety-second 
year,  is  invested  with  new  interest,  overladen  as  it  is  with  Pre- 
Raphaelite  (the  word  used  appropriately  by  the  author)  detail.  The 
whole  drama  is  evoked  and  its  happenings  described  with  that  pic- 
torial realism  in  which  Mr.  Sitwell  excels.  His  faculty  of  shrewd  ob- 
servation is  proved  again  and  again.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
noted  that  the  descent  of  civilization  into  chaos  began  to  show  itself 
a  half-century  ago.  With  the  eye  of  the  artist  he  has  perceived  the 
'squab-like'  appearance  and  likeness  of  the  unfledged  Jew.  Of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  patriarch  of  a  whole  race  of  Bachs,  a  unique  species 
of  the  human  genus,  a  German  who  has  nothing  of  the  Goth  in  him, 
but  in  his  supreme  harmony  and  sense  of  proportion  the  whole  of  the 
Classic,  few  have  written  so  eloquently  and  so  understandingly. 

Though  Mr.  Sitwell  is  a  master  of  antithesis,  and  his  contrasts  are 
often  startling — from  the  danse  macabre  we  are  transported  suddenly 
into  bacchantic  hilarity — there  is  perfect  unity  in  his  book.  It  is  the 
way  of  life  itself,  and  indeed  in  life  things  for  tears  predominate.  In 
the  grimmest  fantasies  which  the  author  conjures  out  of  his  poet's 
vision,  he  remains  aware  of  the  still  more  horrible  and  terrifying 
realities  of  modern  mechanized  war  with  its  all-devouring  and  in- 
satiable destruction,  and  throughout  his  narratives  he  is  obsessed 
a  ith  the  drone  in  the  skies,  the  everlasting  humming  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  Mr.  Sitwell  has  immense  erudition  and  is  deeply  sensitive  to 
beauty.  In  present  circumstances  his  morbid  preoccupations  are 
hardly  to  b<  wondered  at.  A  book  is  the  landscape  of  its  author's  mind 
and  the  m<  ©3  which  envelops  it  is  its  weather,  fitful  and  capricious, 
streaked  in  this  case  with  more  miseries  than  splendours,  but  with 
magnificent  sunbursts. — H.G.F. 

ESSAYS  IN  RUSSET 
By  Herbert  Furst 
•  <  oraled  with  Woodcuts  by  Agnes  Miller  Parker 
(London:  Frederick  Muller,  Ltd.  ios.  6d.  net) 

THIS  is  a  readable  little  book  of  essays,  written  with  that  obvious 
enjoyment  which  is  the  secret  of  the  pleasure  they  impart.  In- 
deed the  author  not  only  likes  to  pass  on  his  pleasant  thoughts  but, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  likes  the  actual  spinning  of  words  which  he  'collects' 
for  his  purpose,  and  puts  together  as  a  'word  cabinet-maker  for  their 
grain,  their  polish  and  their  veneer.'  His  cabinet  making  is  as  distin- 


guished and  as  neat  a  'little  parquetry  of  word  patterns'  as  one  may 
desire.  Besides  being  comely  to  the  eye,  in  its  drawers  and  receptacles 
are  some  treasures  worth  storing. 

Mr.  Furst,  during  his  long  life  here,  has  absorbed  the  English  spirit 
so  thoroughly  that  there  is  even  something  Pickwickian  about  him. 
When  he  tells  us  how  he  explored  his  own  little  pond  and  analysed 
its  contents  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Dickens'  immortal  hero 
and  his  celebrated  Speculations  on  the  source  of  the  Hampstead  Ponds  with 
some  Observations  on  the  Theory  of  Tittlebats.  Again,  when  he  carved  the 
back  of  a  wooden  seat  with  the  word  PAX,  he  was  manufacturing  a 
relic  comparable  with  the  stone  bearing  the  legend  Bil  Stumps  his 
Mark,  for  some  future  antiquary  to  puzzle  over. 

The  subject-matter  pivots  upon  the  author's  small  estate  or  plot  in 
Sussex  which  he  bought  on  account  of  its  view,  and  his  cogitations 
therein  and  thereabouts  are  expressed  with  wit,  charm  and  scholar- 
ship, and  graced  by  Miss  Parker's  delightful  little  woodcuts. — E.C. 

LEAVES  OF  SYON 
Odes  and  Sonnets 
By  Adrian  Bury 

(Edinburgh :  The  Poseidon  Press.  London :  Hatchards  Ltd.  i  os.  6d.  net) 

POETRY,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  is  much  in  request  in  these  days. 
Here  is  a  book  we  can  whole-heartedly  commend.  The  versatile 
author,  well-known  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  as  a  writer  on  the 
water-colour  art  and  a  distinguished  exponent  of  it,  has  taken  as  his 
theme  in  this  little  volume  of  odes  and  sonnets  the  great  House  of 
Syon  at  Isleworth-on-Thames,  the  Middlesex  seat  of  the  Dukes  of 
Northumberland.  Originally  a  Brigittine  nunnery  founded  by 
Henry  V  in  memory  of  Richard  II  and  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII, 
the  estate  became  the  residence  of  Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Protector 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  thence  passing  to  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Northumberland  and  continuing  in  the  family  till  the  present  day. 
Parts  of  the  ancient  buildings  still  remain.  Mr.  Bury's  poems  en- 
shrine the  tragic  vicissitudes  of  this  historic  mansion  and  its  occupants 
and  the  magic  of  the  gardens  and  park  which  surround  it,  in  verse 
eloquent,  tender  and  touching. 

Leaves  of  Syon  add  fresh  laurels  to  the  crown  of  Isleworth's  poet; 
laurels  won  in  recent  years  by  two  striking  poems  in  epic  vein.  The 
Tide,  and  Battle  with  the  Dark;  the  former,  prophetic  in  its  vision  of 
coming  disaster  and  concluding  on  a  note  of  ennobling  optimism,  and 
the  latter  dealing  with  the  life-and-death  struggle  of  the  ensuingycars. 
Both  poems  have  achieved  signal  success  through  readings  and 
broadcasts  to  British  and  Dominion  troops  in  Africa,  with  requests 
for  repetitions.  Mr.  Bury  has  many  other  books  of  fine  verse  to  his 
credit. — G. 


WILSON  STEER 

By  Robin  Ironside 

(London:  The  Phaidon  Press.  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.  New 
York:  The  Oxford  University  Press.  20s.  net) 

WHILST  waiting  for  the  definitive  life  of  Wilson  Steer  promised 
us  by  Mr.  D.  S.  McColl,  we  welcome  the  interim  performance 
by  Mr.  Robin  Ironside  in  the  Phaidon  Press's  recent  publication. 
Mr.  Ironside's  study  is  slight  and  is  in  fact  merely  an  introduction  to 
the  pictures,  which  are,  of  course,  the  real  subject-matter  of  the  book. 
There  are  seventy-eight  plates,  four  of  which  are  in  colour,  and  all  are 
up  to  the  best  standards  of  war-time  production  and  printing.  The 
selection  on  the  whole  does  adequate  justice  to  the  painter's  tcuvre, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  water-colours,  which  are  presented  in  a 
size  not  far  short  of  the  originals  and  so  preserve  the  painter's  freedom 
and  largeness  of  handling.  The  periods  are  fairly  well  covered,  rang- 
ing from  an  early  work  (of  1875),  virtually  every  decade  being  repre- 
sented down  to  the  'thirties.  Included  are  many  of  Steer's  most  im- 
portant works,  both  in  figure  and  landscape,  but  we  think  most  judges 
would  agree  that  the  landscapes  outclass  the  figures. 

Nobody  makes  the  extravagant  claim  that  Steer  was  the  greatest 
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ETCHING  ON  THE  ARMOUR  OF  WOLFGANG,  DUKE  OF  ANHALT-KOTHEN 
REDUCED  FROM  THE  ETCHED  DECORATION  OF  ARMOUR  :  BY  J.  G.  MANN 

figure  painter  of  his  time,  but  on  the  wrapper  of  this  book  we  meet 
with  the  now  familiar  assertion  "Wilson  Steer  was  probably  the  great- 
est English  landscape  painter  since  Constable.'  This  declaration  we 
think  was  first  made,  but  in  a  less  equivocal  form,  by  Mr.  McColl. 
By  frequent  reiteration,  so  may  a  phrase  become  a  byword  and  pass 
for  gospel.  Upon  such  things  do  reputations  hang.  But  who  were  the 
great  landscape  painters  with  whom  Steer  had  to  compete? 

Well,  Turner  obviously,  who  lived  fourteen  years  after  Constable's 
death.  There  were  John  Sell  Cotman  (d.  1842),  De  Wint  (d.  1847), 
and  David  Cox  (d.  1859),  all  pretty  stout  claimants.  Cecil  Lawson, 
who  died  young,  at  the  blossoming  of  magnificent  powers;  Mark 
Fisher,  who  would  have  been  much  better  appreciated  had  he  been 
born  a  Frenchman;  Buxton  Knight,  still  to  be  estimated  at  his  true 
worth.  Sisley,  though  an  Englishman,  we  must  leave  to  the  French. 
Stott,  a  poet  in  colour,  if  rather  limited  in  range.  Collier,  a  great 
water-colourist,  and  Sir  George  Clausen.  Are  these  the  also  ran?  Or 
will  the  claim  be  justified?  The  verdict  is  not  yet. 

Nevertheless  Steer,  if  without  pronounced  originality,  had  great 
merits  and  does  honour  to  the  British  School.  Mr.  Ironside  sums  up 
his  position  rightly  as  a  traditionalist  when  he  says  'That  we  are  re- 
curringly  reminded  as  we  survey  his  achievement,  though  with  rarely 
a  lint  of  pastiche,  of  the  peculiar  vision  ofTurner,  Constable  or  Gains- 
borough serves  merely  to  unite  him  openly  and  unaffectedly  with  our 
established  heritage  of  landscape  painting.' — E.G. 

THE  ETCHED  DECORATION  OF  ARMOUR 
A  Study  in  Classification 
By  James  G.  Mann,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(London:  Humphrey  Milford.  93.  6d.  net) 

TN  the  study  of  armour,  'one  of  the  principal  aids  to  the  determina- 
J.tion  of  national  styles,  namely,  the  character  of  their  engraved 
decorations,'  says  Mr.  Mann,  'is  still  largely  unexplored.'  A  certain 
few  of  the  masters  of  such  ornament  have  been  the  subjects  of  occa- 
sional studies  'but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  separate  the 
anonymous  residue  into  recognizable  groups.'  Mr.  Mann  gives  a 
lead  in  this  direction  in  his  Hertz  Lecture,  read  before  the  British 
Academy  in  July  1940  and  now  issued  by  that  body  in  Vol.  XXVII  of 
its  proceedings  through  Humphrey  Milford. 

This  branch  of  study  has  been  neglected,  largely  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  reproducing  the  ornamentation  satisfactorily  in  books, 
its  scale  being  necessarily  small  unless  it  be  separately  illustrated  and 
practically  at  full-size.  Line  drawings  are  of  little  value  in  determining 
the  hand  of  the  original  artist,  since  the  specific  qualities  of  etching 
can  be  appreciated  only  in  photographic  facsimiles,  although  rub- 
bings are  also  useful. 


This  process  of  decorating  armour  through  the  medium  of  etching 
was  practised  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  etcher's  art  was 
given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  prints.  The  link  between  the  print 
on  paper  and  the  etching  of  armour,  Mr.  Mann  tells  us,  'is  supplied 
by  Daniel  Hopfcr,'  who  not  only  made  prints  'but  also  signed  and 
dated  the  etching  on  an  armour  of  1536  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
in  the  Real  Armcria  at  Madrid.'  This  is  of  course  a  late  date  for 
Hopfcr,  but  the  piece  (a  trellised  targe;  happens  to  be  the  only 
armour  known  which  actually  bears  his  signature.  The  etching  of 
armour  was  certainly  being  practised  in  Italy  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

Mr.  Mann  confines  his  present  study  to  the  German  school  of 
etchers,  the  Italian  school  mainly  associated  with  the  name  of  Ercole 
de  Fideli  having  been  more  or  less  satisfactorily  explored,  though  in 
view  of  prevailing  circumstances  he  warns  us  that  the  subdivisions 
he  has  made  'must  be  regarded  as  provisional.'  Daniel  Hopfer  is 
given  credit  as  the  first  etcher  of  the  early  Sixteenth  Century  con- 
nected with  the  Augsburg  school  of  armourers.  Others  linked  with 
his  name  are  Hans  Burkmair  the  elder,  Hopfer's  supposed  brethren 
Lambert  and  Jerome,  and  Jorg  Sorg.  Their  styles  and  motifs  are 
examined  and  compared  by  Mr.  Mann  in  the  light  of  existing  ex- 
amples with  illustrations  in  both  photographs  and  rubbings.  The 
Niirnberg  school,  less  well  documented,  says  Mr.  Mann,  includes  the 
great  name  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  in  all  probability  Bartel  and  Hans 
Sebald  Beham,  and  Matthias  Gerung  of  Nordlingen  who  is  believed 
to  have  etched  the  black  armour  for  horse  and  man  in  the  centre  of 
Gallery  V  of  the  Wallace  Collection  (or  alternatively  Michael 
Gemlich,  on  the  strength  of  an  armour  of  Conrad  von  Bemelberg  at 
Vienna).  The  Niirnberg  school  also  embraces  a  series  of  harnesses, 
curiously  known  as  the  'Fico'  group,  from  the  prevalence,  among  their 
etched  motifs,  of  clownish  figures  or  hands  making  the  'fico'  sign  against 
the  evil  eye.  Of  the  Saxon  school  Mr.  Mann  examines  the  claims  of 
Peter  von  Speyer  and  the  two  armourers  Hans  Rosenbcrger  and 
Sigmund  Rockenberger,  between  whose  names  much  confusion 
exists.  Mr.  Mann  has  had  an  extremely  difficult  task  in  resolving 
these  and  other  problems,  but  his  researches  have  given  us  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  present  knowledge  of  this  abstruse  sub- 
ject. The  trouble  arises  from  the  reluctance  of  the  earlier  masters  to 
sign  their  work.  As  Mr.  Mann  has  noted,  in  the  decadence  of  German 
etched  armour  when  ornament  tended  to  spread  over  the  entire 
surface,  artists  were  prone  to  sign  their  work  much  more  readily 
than  in  'the  days  of  the  armourer's  pride.'  It  was  ever  thus! — E.G. 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Report  just  issued  by  the  National  Art-Col- 
lections Fund  shows  that,  up  till  the  end  of  1943,  the  total  number  of 
works  of  art  purchased  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  finances  subscribed 
by  its  members  amounted  to  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-seven.  The 
principal  acquisitions  last  year  include  the  Bohun  Psalter  and  Book  of 
Hours,  illustrated  and  described  in  Thf.  Connoisseur,  a  drawing  of 
An  Elizabethan  Lady  in  Court  Costume  by  Nicholas  Hilliard,  a  Spanish 
Terracotta  statuette  of  St.  Michael,  two  oil-paintings  by  P.  Wilson 
Steer,  and  one  by  David  Cox. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  FIGURES 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

grinder  and  monkey,  in  biscuit,  with  the  incised  mark, 
'Geo.  Cocker,  Derby.'  This  was  probably  made  at  the 
small  kiln  Cocker  started  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
Derby  factory. 

Plymouth  is  represented  by  a  group  and  a  small  figure 
of  Spring;  and  Bristol  by  a  fine  figure  of  a  Goatherd,  as  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  King's  delightful  book  on  porcelain  figures. 

A  Colebrookdale  pair  (No.  x),  Rockingham,  Longton 
Hall,  Copeland  and  Garrett,  Minton  and  Coalpon,  and 
a  small  specimen,  one  of  the  Tyrolean  Singers,  Marked 
'Chamberlain,  Worcester,'  are  included  in  the  collection, 
but  space  forbids  further  details.  Enough  has  been  said,  I 
hope,  to  interest  readers  in  a  private  collection  of  those 
fascinating  objects,  English  pottery  and  porcelain  figures. 
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IN    THE     AUCTION  ROOMS 


By  T.  P.  GREIG 


IN  face  of  the  flying-bomb  the  great  London  auctioneers  have 
heroically  carried  on,  even  when  the  missiles  have  been  roaring 
overhead  and  dropping  in  the  vicinity  of  their  respective  galleries. 
One  famous  firm,  whose  rooms  are  entirely  roofed  by  glass,  created  a 
precedent  by  conducting  their  sales  in  the  safety  of  one  of  their  base- 
ment storerooms.  True,  the  saleroom  audiences  have  somewhat 
diminished,  but  private  buyers  and  dealers  continued  unperturbed 
in  their  keen  fights  for  the  rare  and  beautiful — this  resulting  in  satis- 
factory prices  for  the  vendors.  In  spite  of  the  troublous  times  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  writing,  there  remains  an  air  of  optimism  as  to  the 
success  of  the  1944-45  season,  which,  according  to  plans,  will  have 
opened  by  the  time  these  notes  appear  in  print. 

THE  NEELD  PICTURES 

BY  far  the  most  important  sale  of  the  1943-44  season,  or  for  that 
matter  of  the  war,  was  that  of  pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  L.  W. 
Neeld  and  others,  at  Christie's  on  June  9th.  The  140  lots  catalogued 
realized  a  total  of  £83,666.  Bidding  throughout  was  reminiscent  of 
the  great  sales  of  pre-war  days.  Towards  this  total,  £60,044  was 
contributed  by  the  forty  Neeld  pictures,  which  formed  a  portion  of 
the  famous  collection  at  Grittleton  House,  near  Chippenham,  Wilt- 
shire. To  this  Neeld  total  must  be  added  the  £20,000  given  by  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  with  the  aid  of  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund,  for  Constable's  masterpiece,  The 
Vale  of  Dedham,  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  for  June  last  (p.  133). 
This  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  catalogue  a  few  days  before  the 
sale.  This  picture  by  the  great  English  master  of  landscape  art 
measures  55^  in.  by  48  in.,  and  was  painted  in  1828  at  35,  Charlotte 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square  (the  old  studio  of  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.), 
from  a  study,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  made  as  early 
as  1802.  In  a  letter  to  his  life-long  friend,  Samuel  Lane  (the  deaf  and 
dumb  portrait  painter  and  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence),  written 
from  35,  Charlotte  Street  and  dated  June  1  ith,  1828,  Constable  says: 
T  have  painted  a  large  upright  landscape  {The  Vale  of  Dedham]  per- 
haps my  best,  and  noticed  as  a  redeemer  by  John  Bull.'  Constable  has, 
hitherto,  not  been  represented  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery.  The 
saleroom  history  of  this  great  work  is  as  follows :  at  the  Constable  sale 
at  Foster's,  May  15th,  1838,  it  was  sold  to  the  picture  dealer,  Bone, 
for  £105;  in  the  Lord  Taunton  sale  at  Christie's,  May  16th,  1846,  it 
was  bought  in  at  £357;  and  it  was  again  offered  in  the  same  rooms  on 
May  27th,  1849,  and  once  more  bought  in — the  price  being  £157  10s. 
It  subsequently  passed  into  the  collection  of  Sir  Audley  Neeld.  The 
auction   record  for  a  Constable  picture  is  the  £9,240  given  at 


A  MINT,  DYNASTY  GROUP  OF  TWO  MONGOLIAN  I'ONIES  IN  GREY-GREEN 
JADE  WITH  RUST  MARKINGS  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S,  JUNE  16TH,  FOR  £710 


Christie's  in  the  Mappin  sale,  June  17th,  1910,  for  Stoke  by  Nayland. 
The  gem  of  the  Neeld  pictures,  sold  at  Christie's  on  June  9th,  1944, 
was  the  imposing  Rubens  portrait  of  his  friend  Pieter  Pecquius,  Chan- 
cellor of  Brabant,  painted  not  long  after  Rubens  had  returned  from 
Italy.  This  portrait,  and  the  similar  example  belonging  to  the  Musee 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels,  were  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1927 
— the  catalogue  stating  that  the  former  was  the  original.  The  price 
given  for  the  Neeld  picture  (60^  in.  by  46^  in.),  was  £16,800 — an 
auction  record  for  a  portrait  by  Rubens,  the  previous  English  sale- 
room maximum  being  the  £9,660  given  in  the  Holford  sale,  1928,  for 
his  rendering  of  Anton  Triest;  while  £10,000  was  paid  in  New  York, 
forty  years  ago,  for  his  picture  The  Holy  Family.  Other  pictures  in  the 
Neeld  collection  included  a  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  'Ariadne,'  by 
Romney,  which  changed  hands  at  £4,725  (this  had  cost  £57  15s.  in 
the  Rev.  John  Romney  sale  in  1834) ;  A  View  of  Leyden  from  the  North, 
by  Jan  van  Goyen,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1651,  cost  a  Danish 
collector  £4,410;  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  an  embroidered  black  dress, 
with  large  white  lawn  ruff  and  lace  cuffs,  by  Johannes  Verspronck,  a 
pupil  of  Frans  Hals,  £2,940;  The  Water  Mill,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael, 
signed  with  monogram,  £2,835;  On  the  Dunes  at  Scheveningen,  by  the 
same  artist,  with  figures  by  A.  van  de  Velde,  £1,050;  an  extensive 
view  over  a  mountain  landscape,  with  a  shepherd  and  sheep  by  a  pool, 
by  Gainsborough,  £2,415;  Peasants  in  a  Landscape,  by  Louis  Le  Nain, 
£2,100;  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  said  to  be  Anne  Boleyn,  attributed  to 
Holbein,  £1,995;  Fishing  Boats  at  Anchor,  by  Jan  van  de  Cappclle, 
£1,312  1  os.;  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon,  ascribed  to  Giorgione, 
£1,050;  A  Musical  Party,  by  Judith  Leyster,  £1,680;  A  Fete  Galante, 
by  J.  B.  Pater,  £1,942  10s. ;  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  by  David 
Teniers,  £1,312  10s. ;  The  Interior  of  the  Exchange  at  Amsterdam,  by 
Emmanuel  de  Witte,  £1,627  IOS-;  and  Outside  the  Blacksmith's  Shop, 
by  Philips  Wouwerman,  £1,627  I0S- 

OTHER  PICTURE  SALES 

FOLLOWING  the  Neeld  collection,  on  June  9th,  came  works 
from  other  properties.  These  made  a  total  of  £23,622.  The  more 
notable  lots  included  a  half-length  portrait  of  The  Right  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  by  Gainsborough  (in  a  painted  oval),  which  fetched  £2,940; 
a  three-quarter  length  of  Mrs.  Robertson,  of  Lawers,  by  Romney, 
£2,520;  a  pair  of  London  views  by  Samuel  Scott,  Old  London  Bridge, 
and  The  Building  of  Westminster  Bridge,  which  brought  £3.990;  and  a 
red  chalk  drawing  by  J.  H.  Fragonard,  Cendrillon:  a  girl  kindling  afire 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  £577  10s.  Among  a  few.  water-colour  drawings 
sold  on  April  28th,  was  Les  Andelys  sur  Seine,  by  R.  P.  Bonington.  which 
made  £294;  The  Elm  Tree,  by  J.  S.  Cotman,  £136  10s.;  Kirby  Bedon, 
Norfolk,  by  the  same  artist,  £178  10s.;  and  Going  to  Market,  by  P.  de 
Wint,  £189.  On  May  12th,  two  drawings  by  Birket  Foster.  Near 
Bonavie,  Inverness-shire,  and  An  Old  Farmstead  in  Kent,  realized  £136 
1  os.  and  £126  respectively;  and  a  small  panel,  A  Vase  of  Flowers, 
with  bird's  nest  on  a  marble  slab,  by  P.  T.  van  Brussel,  £262  10s.  Again, 
on  May  26th,  A  View  of  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  with  carriages  and 
figures,  by  E.  Dayes,  fetched  £262  10s. ;  Lake  Como:  figures  on  a  Terrace, 
a  water-colour  drawing  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  £183  15s.;  and  The 
Alhambra,  by  Birket  Foster,  £162  15s.  Drawings  in  water-colours  by 
Copley  Fielding,  on  June  23rd,  included  Glenorchy,  1834,  which  made 
£231;  Arundel  Castle  from  the  River,  1839,  £262  10s.;  and  A  Distant 
view  of  Lancaster,  1851,  £294;  Fear,  by  Birket  Foster.  £283  10s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  10th,  fourteen  water-colour  drawings  by 
Birket  Foster  (thirteen  signed  with  initials),  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  J.  A.  Sabin,  of  Leicester,  brought  a  total  of  £3.676.  The  top  price, 
£820,  was  given  for  The  Hay  Field;  The  Ferry  Boat  realized  £460:  An 
Alfresco  Dance,  £440;  Gathering  Fuel,  Surrey,  £270;  Clovelly,  £280; 
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Harvest  Time,  £270;  Ben  Venue  and  Ellens  Isle,  £190;  White  Mice,  £230; 
Gossips  outside  a  Cottage  Door,  £240;  and  At  the  Stile,  £135.  Of  the 
pictures  in  this  sale,  a  family  group  of  Arnout  van  Wyckersloot  with  his 
wife,  Christie  Vessels,  and  children,  by  J.  B.  Weenix,  fetched  £250.  On 
May  17th,  a  fine  impression  of  the  first  state  of  J.  Young's  engraving 
of  Hoppncr's  The  Setting  Sun  {the  Godsal  Children),  changed  hands  at 
£330.  Pictures,  on  May  24th,  included  Sechage  des  Villes,  by  Raoul 
Duly,  signed  and  dated  1930,  which  brought  £200;  The  Birmingham 
to  London  Royal  Mail  and  Changing  Horses,  a  pair  by  C.  Cooper 
Henderson,  £300;  a  set  of  four  hunting  subjects,  by  C.  W.  Webb, 
£310;  a  portrait  of  a  dappled  horse  in  vigorous  movement,  by 
J.  L.  A.  T.  Gericault,  £220;  Crossing  the  Stile,  in  water-colours,  by 
Birket  Foster,  £190;  and  a  volume  containing  about  seventy  draw- 
ings in  various  mediums,  by  or  attributed  to  Guido  Reni,  Rem- 
brandt, Potter,  Watteau,  and  others,  £430.  Several  water-colour 
drawings  by  J.  R.  Cozens,  belonging  to  the  veteran  physician,  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow,  were  included  in  the  sale  on  June  28th — notably  The 
Castle  of  St.  Angela,  Rome,  which  fetched  £260 ;  View  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
£270;  Haderburg  Castle,  Salorno,  £160;  General  View  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  £150;  and  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome,  £145.  Castle  and 
Shipping,  by  P.  de  Wint,  made  £160;  Ehrenbreitstein,  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  £185;  and  Sheep  crossing  a  Stream,  by  Samuel  Palmer,  £190. 
A  picture  of  a  landscape  in  spring,  by  Alfred  Sisley,  signed  and  dated 
1889,  fetched  £295. 

In  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Tudor  Grange,  Solihull,  the  property 
of  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Bird,  by  Edwards,  Son  and  Bigwood  and 
Mathews,  on  April  19th,  a  self-portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  wear- 
ing a  hat,  academic  gown  and  white  cravat,  holding  a  scroll  of  paper, 
sold  for  £9 18  1 5s. ;  Fallen  among  Thieves,  by  L.  J.  Pott,  1 878,  £262  1  os. ; 
a  group  of  three  men  seated  around  a  library  table,  by  C.  Seiler,  1893. 
£210;  God  rest  ye  Merrie,  Gentlemen,  by  Seymour  Lucas,  £173  5s.;  and 
a  small  water-colour  drawing  of  an  eighteenth-century  gentleman 
taking  snuff,  by  E.  Meissonier,  £105. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  first  of  Christie's  sales  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  heading  is 
that  of  April  27th,  which  included  a  Toft-ware  tyg,  decorated 
with  trellis-pattern  panels,  and  inscribed  'Thomas  Toft'  and  'M.A.B.' 
This  changed  hands  at  £162  15s.;  while,  on  May  4th,  a  pair  of  Derby- 
Chelsea  candlesticks,  with  The  Cock  and  Jewel  and  The  Vain  Jackdaw, 
in  arbours  of  mayblossom,  brought  £194  5s.;  a  Worcester  dinner 
service  of  127  pieces,  decorated  with  vases  of  flowers  in  the  Oriental 
taste  in  red,  blue  and  gold,  £241  10s. ;  a  set  of  Dresden  figures  of 
chessmen,  £210;  a  Jacobean  oak  court  cupboard,  with  three  doors 
in  the  upper  part,  two  drawers  in  the  centre,  and  two  doors  below, 
on  fluted  baluster  supports,  £173  5s.;  and  an  Aubusson  carpet 
(20  ft.  by  13  ft.  10  in.),  £325  10s.  On  May  17th  and  18th,  a  Louis  XV 
small  marquetry  table,  with  hinged  top  enclosing  a  mirror  and  writ- 
ing slide,  inlaid  with  landscapes,  classical  ruins,  etc.,  found  a  buyer  at 
£546;  a  set  of  three  Empire  mahogany  cupboards,  each  with  a 
drawer  in  the  frieze  and  doors  below,  mounted  with  ormolu  figures  of 
nymphs  and  riband  and  foliage  borders,  £1,050;  a  similar  price  was 
bid  for  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  fauteuils,  the  framework  carved  with  ivy 
branches  and  foliage,  and  the  arm  supports  with  female  busts,  with  a 
medallion  at  the  top  carved  with  the  monogram  of  Marie  Antoinette; 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  knee-hole  writing  table  of  serpentine  shape, 
£483;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  wardrobe,  with  folding  doors 
enclosing  shelves  and  drawers,  supported  on  scroll  feet,  £352;  a  pair 
of  George  I  walnut  armchairs,  on  cabriole  legs,  carved  with  scroll- 
work and  club  feet,  the  seats,  backs  and  arm  pads  covered  with  Soho 
tapestry  woven  with  baskets  of  flowers  in  colours,  £693 ;  a  Chippen- 
■  dale  mahogany  settee,  with  double  back  pierced  with  trelliswork  and 
carved  with  branches  of  flowers,  and  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating 
in  ball-and-claw  feet,  the  seat  upholstered  with  red  horsehair, 
£47  1  os.;  a  mahogany  side  table,  of  the  same  period,  on  cabriole  legs 
•and  lions'-claw  feet,  the  top  formed  of  a  slab  of  veined  green  marble, 
1^283  1  os. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  show  cabinet,  with  four  glass 
Kloors  at  the  top,  on  a  stand  fitted  with  six  drawers,  £588;  a  Queen 
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Anne  small  walnut  bureau,  with  sloping  front  and  three  drawers,  on 
straight  legs,  £178  10s.;  and  a  Persian  carpet  (21  ft.  by  1 1  ft.  10  in.), 
woven  with  a  design  of  flowers  and  arabesque  foliage  on  a  cream 
ground,  £409  10s.  The  two  days'  total  was  £19,839.  On  June  8th,  a 
Nantgarw  dessert  service  of  thirty-nine  pieces,  beautifully  painted 
with  birds  and  landscapes  in  the  centres  and  bouquets  of  flowers 
round  the  borders  on  a  gilt  groundwork  of  shells,  foliage,  and  scroll- 
work, changed  hands  at  £1,029;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  chest  of  five 
drawers,  on  stand  with  two  drawers  and  baluster  legs,  £178  10s.;  an 
old  English  clock,  movement  by  William  Cattell,  in  Fleet  Street,  London, 
contained  in  a  Charles  II  tall  marquetry  case,  inlaid  with  panels  of 
birds  and  flowers  in  various  woods  and  coloured  ivory  on  a  pollard 
walnut  ground,  £136  10s. ;  and  a  Persian  carpet  (21  ft.  by  13  ft.), 
worked  with  blue  and  green  medallions  and  foliage  design  on  a  red 
ground,  £231.  Some  fine  pieces  of  English  porcelain,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Humphrey  W.  Cook,  were  included  in  the  sale,  June  29th — 
notably  a  pair  of  Cljelsca  figures  of  jays,  coloured  blue,  brown,  and 
white,  perched  on  oak-tree  stumps,  bearing  the  raised  anchor  mark, 
which  sold  for  £672;  of  the  gold-anchor  period  was  a  teapot  and 
cover,  of  cylindrical  shape,  painted  with  Chinese  figures  in  panels 
framed  with  gilt  flowers  and  trelliswork  on  a  ruby  ground,  with 
white  and  gold  scroll  handle  and  spout,  £441 ;  a  pair  of  vases  of  the 
same  period,  decorated  with  Teniers  subjects  in  heart-shaped  panels 
framed  with  gilt  flowers  and  scrollwork  on  a  ruby  ground,  with  white 
and  gold  scroll  handles,  £399;  another  gold  anchor-marked  pic'  e,  an 
ecuelle,  cover  and  stand,  illuminated  with  panels  of  Chinese  ugures 
framed  with  gilt  branches  of  flowers  and  trelliswork  on  a  mottled 
dark  blue  ground,  with  white  and  gold  scroll  handles  and  knob, 
£367  1  os. ;  a  Worcester  teapot  and  cover,  pierced  with  a  broad  band 
of  arabesque  foliage  and  transfer  printed  with  a  portrait  of  George  II  in 
puce,  and  dated  1760,  the  shoulder  and  cover  decorated  with  ara- 
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besques  in  red  and  gold,  £152  5s.;  and  a  hexagonal  vase  and  cover, 
from  the  same  factory,  painted  with  branches  of  flowers  in  panels  on 
mottled  dark  blue  ground,  gilt  with  flowers,  sprays  and  foliage,  £168. 
Furniture  from  other  sources  included  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
armchair,  the  arm  supports  carved  with  foliage  and  terminating  in 
animals'  heads,  on  cabriole  legs  and  claw  feet,  the  seat  and  back  cov- 
ered with  needlework  with  zigzag  pattern  in  coloured  wools,  which 
fetched  £357.  On  July  6th,  a  Persian  carpet  (20  ft.  by  16  ft.  9  in.), 
woven  with  branches  of  flowers  and  red  and  green  medallions  on 
a  dark  blue  ground  within  a  blue  and  yellow  border,  brought  £336. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  8th.  a  Davenport  dessert  service  (forty-one 
pieces),  painted  in  natural  colours  with  different  sprays  of  old  English 
flowers  within  dark  blue  borders  gilt  with  vine  branches,  the  handles 
of  the  dishes  with  the  National  Emblems  below  a  crown,  realized 
£100:  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  chest  on  stand,  supported  on  cup-turned 
legs  united  by  shaped  moulded  stretchers  and  bun  feet,  £130;  and  a 
seventeenth-century  Kouba  carpet  (21  ft.  by  9  ft.),  with  a  dark  blue 
field  woven  with  large  medallions,  leaf  motifs  and  flowering  trees, 
£125.  On  May  1  ith,  a  miniature  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  enamelled  in 
colours  on  a  gold  background  with  M.R.  in  relief  on  a  border  of  glass 
and  an  outer  border  of  enamelled  flowers,  made  £410.  In  the  sale 
on  May  12th,  a  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  groups,  each  modelled  as  a 
lady  with  a  turban  head-dress,  seated  holding  a  brown  dog  in  her 
arms,  a  cock  standing  on  a  rock  at  her  side,  and  fitted  with  metal 
candle  sconces,  sold  for  £240;  six  early  Derbyshire  oak  chairs  of 
slightly  different  pattern,  the  sunk  wood  seats  supported  on  baluster 
legs  and  stretchers,  £132;  and  a  Persian  carpet  (19  ft.  6  in.  by 
13  ft.  9  in.),  woven  in  antique  style  with  a  hunting  animal  and 
medallion  design  interspersed  with  birds,  etc.,  £280.  Seven  days 
later,  a  set  of  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs  (six  single  and  two 
elbow),  the  backs  with  simple  pierced  splats  united  by  rosettes,  the 
seats  covered  with  contemporary  needlework,  the  elbow  chairs 
designed  with  a  man  and  woman  in  landscapes  within  floral  borders, 
and  the  single  chairs  with  flowering  branches  on  a  dark  ground,  in 
gros-  and  petit-point,  supported  on  cabriole  front  legs  terminating  in 
claw-and-ball  feet,  found  a  buyer  at  £850;  a  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  armchairs,  the  splats  carved  with  Prince  of  Wales's 
plumes,  made  by  John  Bonifold  in  1791  from  the  design  or  under  the 
direct  influence  of  Hepplewhite  to  furnish  the  chamber  of  the 
Council  of  the  Hospital  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knight,  in  Chatham, 
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fetched  £640 — this  set  had  been  'bought  in'  at  a  sale  in  1929  for 
£800;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  card  tables,  both  with 
folding  tops  of  serpentine  outline,  supported  on  slender  cabriole  legs 
finishing  in  French  toes,  £220;  and  a  Kirman  carpet  (21  ft.  by 
13  ft.  5  in.),  with  a  dark  blue  field  woven  with  circular  and  barbed 
medallions  in  shades  of  red,  pink  and  ivory,  £340.  Interest  in  the  sale 
on  June  16th  was  centred  in  a  very  fine  group  of  two  Mongolian 
ponies,  in  recumbent  attitude  tail  to  tail,  with  long  flowing  manes,  in 
grey-green  jade  with  rust  markings,  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  This  group, 
which  sold  for  £710,  was  taken  from  the  Summer  Palace,  Pekin,  in 
1680.  On  June  23rd,  a  Rockingham  tea  service  (forty-five  pieces), 
painted  with  vignettes  of  landscapes  and  river  scenes  within  wide 
blue  and  gold  borders,  brought  £105;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
torchere,  with  a  circular  tray  edged  top  supported  on  a  carved  vase 
pillar  and  a  scrolled  tripod  carved  with  acanthus  foliage,  £145;  an 
early  eighteenth-century  kneehole  writing  desk  in  mulberry  wood  in- 
laid with  black  lines,  fitted  with  a  deep  frieze  drawer  with  a  fall  front 
flanked  by  six  pedestal  drawers,  on  bracket  supports,  £155;  a 
Chippendale  circular  tripod  table,  with  pierced  fretted  tray  edge 
supported  on  a  fluted  pillar  with  a  claw-and-ball  tripod,  £160;  a 
mahogany  chair,  of  the  same  period,  on  cabriole  legs  and  scrolled  and 
carved  feet,  £125;  and  a  Chinese  carpet  (12  ft.  7  in.  by  9  ft.  10  in.), 
worked  with  an  antique  Ispahan  floral  design  in  colours  on  a  pale 
brown  field,  enclosed  by  a  wide  lotus  and  floral  border  and  outer 
blue  and  brown  borders,  £150.  Among  the  Chinese  porcelains  of  the 
K'ang  Hsi  period,  sold  on  June  29th,  was  a  pair  of  ginger  jars,  painted 
with  exotic,  birds,  rocks,  peonies  and  flowering  magnolia  in  brilliant 
blue,  which  realized  £155;  a  double  gourd  vase,  decorated  on  tin- 
two  bulbs  with  a  scrolling  lotus  pattern,  the  neck  with  stiff  leaves, 
£105;  and  a  'Kuan  Yin'  vase,  the  baluster  body  and  cylindrical  neck 
illuminated  in  low  relief  with  flowering  prunus  on  patches  of  brilliant 
blue,  £125.  A  set  of  three  Yung  Cheng  shallow  covered  bowls, 
painted  in  green,  yellow  and  underglaze  blue  with  scaly  dragons 
pursuing  flaming  pearls,  and  two  pairs  of  saucer  dishes  with  similar 
motifs,  made  £128. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  May  24th,  a  Queen  Anne  walnut 
bureau  bookcase,  the  upper  part  enclosed  by  glass  doors,  fall  front 
and  fitted  interior,  with  two  long  and  two  short  drawers  underneath, 
on  bucket  feet,  fetched  £283  10s.;  on  May  17th,  an  old  English 
walnut  writing  desk,  with  fall  front  and  drawers  under,  on  a  gate-leg 
support,  £141  15s.;  and  on  June  14th,  a  Chinese  carpet,  worked 
with  a  floral  decoration  within  a  green  and  yellow  border,  made 
£162  15s. ;  and  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  a  Sparta  carpet,  woven  on 
a  blue  field  with  a  medallion  centre  and  floral  decorations. 


SILVER 

BEFORE  dealing  with  the  more  recent  sales  under  this  heading,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  our  record  more  useful,  to  refer 
back  to  November  24th  and  25th,  when  Christie's  were  selling  the 
very  fine  collection  of  Sir  Andrew  Noble's  silver — pressure  on  space 
has  permitted  only  the  mention  in  our  March  issue  of  one  or  two 
prices.  Here,  then,  are  a  few  more  notable  items  in  this  important 
sale,  which  totalled  £25,152.  A  spice  box,  formed  as  an  escallop  shell, 
on  four  shell  feet,  16 19,  maker's  mark  T.I.  with  a  mullet  below  (8  oz. 
11  dwt.),  brought  £330;  an  inkstand,  shaped  as  a  casket  with  a 
double-hinged  lid,  enclosing  square  ink  and  sand  boxes  and  a  pen 
tray,  with  loop  handle  and  four  ball  feet.  1681,  maker's  mark  .V.  IV. 
with  mullet  below  (41  oz.  6  dwt.),  £1,500;  a  circular  silver-gilt  trencher 
saltcellar  with  moulded  borders,  1603,  maker's  mark  A.B.  monogram 
with  six  pellets  (2  oz.  9  dwt.),  £230;  a  wine  taster  with  embossed  lobes 
round  the  sides  on  a  matted  groundwork,  the  centre  repousse  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  Norwich,  about  1573,  maker's  mark  a  trefoil 
(2  oz.  17  dwt.),  £290;  a  tazza  with  a  shallow  bowl,  the  centre  boss 
engraved  with  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  on  a  vase-shaped  stem,  supported 
by  a  knop  on  spreading  feet,  1560,  maker's  mark  a  Tudor  Rose 
(9  oz.  3  dwt.),  £1,150;  a  goblet  with  octagonal  bowl,  on  a  plain 
baluster  stem  and  circular  spreading  foot,  1618.  maker's  mark  a 
monogram  (5  oz.  16  dwt.),  £440;  two  slip-top  spoons,  with  tapering 
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faceted  handles  and  pear-shaped  bowls,  1501,  maker's  mark  a  hand, 
£460;  two  stump-top  spoons,  with  tapering  faceted  handles,  1635, 
maker's  mark,  D  enclosing  C,  £300;  two  Apostle  spoons,  with  the 
figures  of  St.  James  the  Less  and  St.  Paul,  each  with  rayed  nimbus, 
1552,  maker's  mark  a  crescent  and  a  mullet,  £500;  six  four-pronged 
forks,  with  notched-top  handles,  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Snow,  1673,  £520;  a 
spoon,  with  a  diamond  point  and  pear-shaped  bowl,  about  1400, 
maker's  mark,  the  uncrowned  leopard's  head  in  a  dotted  circle,  £150;  and  a 
porringer,  formed  of  a  polished  coconut,  mounted  with  silver-gill  lip, 
foot  and  handles,  by  John  Plummer,  York,  1678,  £280. 

On  February  4th,  a  chalice,  with  a  V-shaped  bowl,  on  stem  with 
knop  and  slightly  domed  foot,  by  Robert  Danbe,  1552  (14  oz.  10  dwt.), 
fetched  £330;  three  Puritan  spoons,  with  flat  handles,  by  Stephen 
Venables,  1664,  £125;  while,  on  February  23rd,  £250  was  given  for  a 
plain  tankard,  with  domed  cover  and  lion  thumbpiece,  by  Josiah 
Daniel,  1 715  (34  oz.  15  dwt.).  On  March  1st  and  2nd,  a  plain  spherical 
teapot,  with  straight  spout,  by  W.  Spackman,  1723  (gross  weight 

1 4  oz.  10  dwt . ) ,  made  £2 10;  a  set  of  three  plain  octagonal  casters,  with 
moulded  borders,  by  M.  Bout,  1 714  (24  oz.  2  dwt.),  £145;  six  plain 
octagonal  trencher  saltcellars,  with  moulded  borders,  by  Edward 
Wood,  1730,  and  six  salt  shovels  (16  oz.  10  dwt.),  £230;  a  set  of  four 
plain  table  candlesticks,  with  moulded  baluster  stems  and  octagonal 
plinths,  by  James  Wilkes,  1732  (56  oz.),  £280;  a  plain  wine  cup,  with 
V-shaped  bowl  on  baluster  stem  and  circular  foot,  1598,  maker's 
mark  I.B.  with  mullet  below  (1 1  oz.  15  dwt.),  £210;  and  a  large  plain 
tankard,  with  flat  cover,  corkscrew  thumbpiece  and  reeded  borders, 
1684,  maker's  mark  T.C.  monogram  (35  oz.  8  dwt.),  £460.  On  March 
14th,  a  plain  cream  ewer,  1724  (3  oz.) — maker's  mark  not  given, 
fetched  £4.2;  a  fluted  vase-shaped  cream  ewer,  with  serpent  handle 
and  circular  foot,  by  Robert  Anderson,  Inverness,  about  1760  (9  oz. 
16  dwt.),  £46;  and  a  cup,  formed  of  a  coconut,  mounted  with  a 
seventeenth-century  Inverness  silver  lip,  reeded  straps,  baluster  stem 
and  circular  foot,  £165.  Two  days  later,  a  plain  tankard,  with  flat 
cover,  bifurcated  thumbpiece  and  reeded  borders,  1664,  maker's 
mark,  A.M.  monogram,  probably  A.  Moore  (20  oz.  12  dwt.),  made 
£165;  a  plain  dredger,  with  moulded  borders  and  loop  handle, 
1720  (2  oz.),  £50;  and  an  oblong  soup  tureen  and  cover,  with  gad- 
rooned,  shell  and  foliage  borders,  on  foliage  and  claw  feet,  18 13  (133 
oz.),  £115.  Silver  sold  for  the  Red  Cross  Fund,  on  April  1 8th, 
included  a  plain  octagonal  bowl,  with  raised  cover  and  moulded 
knop,  on  octagonal  base,  Dublin,  1 7 15  (10  oz.),  realized  £1 30;  a  plain 
hexagonal  bowl  and  cover,  with  panelled  sides,  Dublin,  17 14 
(1 1  oz.  5  dwt.),  £145;  and  a  plain  rectangular  inkstand,  on  four  feet, 
fitted  with  inkpot,  quill  holder  and  sandbox,  1 7 1 5  (45  oz.  15  dwt.), 
£'-4<j.  On  April  26th,  a  sweetmeat  dish  embossed  with  formal  foliage 
and  beading,  with  a  shell  handle,  by  W.  Maundy,  1632  (6  oz.  5  dwt.), 
fetched  £85;  and,  on  May  5th,  £260  was  given  for  a  tazza,  with 
moulded  border,  by  Joseph  Walker,  Dublin,  1703  (43  oz.  14  dwt.); 
and  £150  for  a  plain  coffee  pot,  with  domed  cover  and  tapering 
spout,  by  Joseph  Ward,  1703  (gross  weight,  21  oz.).  In  the  sale  on 
May  19th  eight  circular  saltcellars,  chased  with  festoons  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  on  lion's  mask  and  claw  feet,  by  /.  Pincking,  1733  and  1734 
(89  oz.),  made  £210;  six  oval  meat  dishes,  with  reeded  and  riband 
borders,  engraved  with  the  Royal  Arms  and  Garter  Motto,  and  four 
dishes  en  suite,  1785- 1790  (710  oz.  10  dwt.),  £420 — these  pieces  were 
probably  part  of  the  Ambassadorial  plate  of  George  Granville,  1st 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  was  Ambassador  to  France,  1 790-92 ;  an 
oil  and  vinegar  frame,  with  octagonal  galleries  on  scroll  feet,  fitted 
with  cut-glass  ewers  with  silver  tops,  by  Paul  de  Larnerie,  1733  (19  oz. 

15  dwt.),  £110;  a  pair  of  candelabra,  of  French  design,  with  fluted 
altar-shaped  stems  and  circular  plinths,  and  scroll  branches  for  three 
lights  each,  by  John  Perry,  1757  (197  oz.),  £200;  a  set  of  four  table 
candlesticks,  with  partly  fluted  baluster  stems  and  octagonal  plinths, 
1694,  maker's  mark  G  with  crown  above  and  three  fleurs-de-lys  below 
(70  oz.  3  dwt.),  £360;  and  a  set  of  three  tazze,  the  feet  attached  to  the 
tops  by  cut  cardwork,  1694,  maker's  mark  not  given  (45  oz.  10  dwt.), 
£175.  On  May  24th,  a  Russian  silver  dinner  service  (126  pieces), 
chased  with  branches  of  flowers  and  shields  and  with  shaped  flowers 
and  foliage  borders  (1,858  oz.),  formerly  the  property  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  and  now  sold  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Zia 


THE  HT.  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT  :  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROl'GH,  K . A .  :  FROM 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  UK.  E.  G.  RAPHAEL  :  SOLD  AT  CHKISTIK'S  FOR  £2,940 

Wernher,  fetched  £400;  and,  on  June  14th,  a  tankard,  with  flat  cover, 
surmounted  by  a  dolphin  thumbpiece,  1679,  maker's  mark  E.L. 
(21  oz.  19  dwt.),  made  £155. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  January  27th,  an  eighteenth-century  Continental 
pitcher-shaped  jug,  with  moulded  handle  and  spout,  chased  with 
grotesque  figures,  a  band  of  seahorses  and  masks  (30  oz.),  sold  for 
£110;  a  large  plain  tankard,  on  domed  and  reeded  foot,  with  low 
domed  cover  and  a  fluted  thumbpiece,  the  handle  with  beeded  strap- 
work,  by  William  Fawdray,  1705  (26  oz.),  £122;  a  York  tankard, 
plain  except  for  a  coat-of-arms  (not  contemporary),  on  three  spherical 
feet  joined  to  the  body  by  a  spray  of  oak  foliage,  with  slightly  domed 
cover,  twin  thumbpiece  and  scroll  handle,  by  George  Mangy,  1678 
(24  oz.),  £285;  and  another,  plain,  on  a  short  straight  foot  and  low 
domed  flattened  lid,  and  with  corkscrew  thumbpiece,  by  William 
Lukin,  1704  (14  oz.),  £122.  On  March  9th,  a  kettle  and  stand,  by 
Jonathan  Madden,  1708  (81  oz.),  changed  hands  at  £1,500;  a  pear- 
shaped  teapot,  on  a  rim  foot,  with  swan-neck  spout,  by  Wm.  Matthew, 
1710  (17  oz.  gross),  £220;  another,  almost  exactly  similar,  but 
smaller,  by  Wm.  Gamble,  1 7 1 5  (11  oz.  gross),  and  a  stand  on  three 
scroll  supports  on  cushion-shape  feet,  by  JVath.  Locke,  1 7 14  (9  oz.  gross), 
£250;  a  set  of  six  tazze,  with  a  moulded  and  reeded  edge,  on  a  short 
cylindrical  stem  and  domed  foot,  by  John  White,  1726  (36  oz.),  £250; 
a  caudle  cup  and  cover,  chased  in  bold  relief  with  a  lion  chasing  a  dog 
amid  flowers  and  foliage,  the  scroll  handles  formed  as  caryatid  female 
figures,  1669,  maker's  mark,  J.S.,  probably  for  John  Sutton  (17  oz.), 
£170;  another,  chased  with  a  tiger  pursuing  a  horse,  1674,  maker's 
mark  E.G.  in  an  oblong  punch  (15  oz.),  £175;  a  porringer,  the  body 
chased  with  acanthus  leaves,  on  a  domed  and  reeded  foot,  maker's 
mark  JV  in  a  shaped  punch,  1675  (I0  oz-)>  £l20\  a  mulberry  dish,  by 
Jn.  Eckford,  1707  (2  oz.  6  dwt.),  £30;  a  pair  of  sauce  tureen.1-,  covers 
and  stands,  by  Septimus  and  J.  Crespell,  1774  (58  oz.),  £1 10;  a  porrin- 
ger, with  two  scroll  and  mask  handles,  1657  (maker's  mark  H.N.  over 
a  bird  (8  oz.  8  dwt.),  £190;  a  chalice  and  paten,  by  Thomas  Havers, 
Norwich,  about  1675  (26  oz.  2  dwt.),  from  Bergh  Apton,  £300. 
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II. M.  Queen  Maky 


JOHN  SPARKS 


LTD. 


ibtnese 
XDL  o  r  h  s 
f  Hrt 


Pair  of  finely  modelled  green  and  yellow  glazed  Temple  Dogs. 
Ming  Period  1368-1644. 
Height  on  wooden  stands  2  feet  2  inches. 
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ART  AND 
SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT 

by  Martin  Johnson 

Foreword  by  Walter  de  la  Mare 

A  Doctor  of  Science,  who  has  been  author  of  criticism 
in  art  and  music  as  well  as  of  laboratory  researches  in 
atomic  and  astronomical  physics,  investigates  in  this  book 
some  differences  and  likenesses  between  the  scientific 
and  the  artistic  attitudes  to  life.  He  claims  that  these 
attitudes  might  shed  their  traditions  of  mutual  antagonism, 
in  discovering  that  there  are  impulses  and  instincts 
common  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  imaginative  art  in 
many  of  its  historical  phases  and  work  of  the  modern 
physical  scientists.  These  methods  he  traces  in  fields  as 
widely  separated  as  ancient  Chinese  decoration,  medieval 
sculpture,  European  music,  recent  poetry  and  stagecraft. 
The  book  is  so  written  that  it  may  be  read  without 
previous  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  artistic  or  scientific 
techniques  mentioned  in  it. 

With  19  illustrations,  16s. 

FABER  AND  FABER 


ART  AND 
INDUSTRY 

by  Herbert  Read 

Art  and  Industry  is  recognised  both  here  and  in  America 
as  the  standard  work  on  the  principles  of  industrial 
design.  This  new  edition  has  been  revised  and  amplified 
by  the  author  and  is  re-set  in  a  new  and  more  convenient 
format. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
book  to  industry  and  to  artists  because  it  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  Nothing  has  appeared  in  our  time  on  this 
subject  which  can  compare  with  it,  either  in  scope  or  in 
clarity  of  thought.' — NOEL  CARRINGTON  in  The  Listener. 

'By  far  the  most  authoritative,  both  in  the  completeness 
with  which  the  historical  background  has  been  studied 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  aptest  illustrations 
have  been  sought,  is  Herbert  Read's  Art  and  Industry- 
It  brings  to  this  subject  for  the  first  time  a  real  critical 
scholarship.' — j.  m.  Richards  in  The  Architects'  Journal. 

With  105  illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

FABER  AND  FABER 


SAFEGUARD 

THEIR  FUTURE 

Our  fighting  men,  in  times  of  adversity  after 
Service,  may  count  on  the  help  of  the  British 
Legion.  A  legacy  to  HAIG'S  FUND,  Cardigan 
House,  Richmond,  Surrey,  will  benefit  ALL 
ranks  of  ALL  Services  ;  their  families  too. 

Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1940 
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V INSPIRATION  DU  POETE 
RY  NICHOLAS  POUSSIN  :  PAINTED 
IN  ROME  BEFORE  1640:  NOW  IN 
THE  MUSEE  DU  LOUVRE,  PARIS 


TREASURED  BOOKS   IN  SILVER 

LIVERY 

By   CYRIL  G.   E.  BUNT 


THE  man  who  collects  books  seldom 
does  so  for  their  contents  alone.  Great 
as  may  be  his  appreciation  of  the  liter- 
ature and  learning  of  the  past,  sooner  or  later 
he  will  develop  a  passion  for  skilful  calligraphy, 
beautiful  printing  or  fine  binding.  The  natural 
course  then  will  be  that  he  will  pass  to  that 
stage  of  aesthetic  appreciation  where,  as  occa- 
sion offers,  he  will  buy  books  for  sake  of  these 
features.  Nor  is  such  a  development  so  super- 
ficial as  at  first  it  might  appear;  for  one  may 
be  reasonably  sure  that  fine  lettering  or  choice 
binding  denotes  outstanding  worth  of  content. 
Obviously  a  good  binding  is  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  book  in  the  eyes  of  its  original 
owner. 

If  we  search  down  the  ages,  taking  note  of 
the  splendid  covers,  often  lavishly  adorned, 
which  clothe  precious  manuscripts,  special 
copies  of  treasured  treatises,  or  de  luxe  volumes 
of  learned  literature,  we  shall  realize  that  the 
study  of  bookbindings  is  the  study  of  man's 
appreciation  of  cultured  thought.  Moreover, 
every  fine  old  binding  is  unique,  whatever  its 
age  or  provenance.  It  is  the  individual  work  of 
an  individual  artist,  exhibiting  his  personal 
taste  in  design,  no  less  than  his  technical  skill 
in  manipulation. 

It  has  been  said  that  bookbinding  is  the 
art  of  securing  the  leaves  of  a  book  between 
two  covers.  To  the  lover  of  books  it  means, 
of  course,  ever  so  much  more.  It  means  not 
only  the  excellence  of  innumerable  richly 
tooled  leather  bindings,  increasingly  varied 
from  the  Fifteenth  Century  onward,  but  even 
the  rich  bindings  of  mediaeval  times  with 
plates  of  gold  or  silver,  often  encrusted  with 
gems,  cameos,  plaques  of  enamel,  carved 
ivory  and  so  forth. 

However,  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  book- 
binding in  ancient  times — that  the  term  was 
then  limited  (strictly  speaking)  to  the  assembling  and  stitch- 
ing of  the  pages.  The  further  adornment — the  covering 
of  the  book — was  the  work  of  the  gold-  and  silversmith. 
Only  if  the  craftsman  was  a  monk  (and  therefore  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  trade  guilds)  was  the  binding  and 
decoration  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  This  mediaeval 
practice  of  employing  the  worker  in  the  precious  metals 
to  beautify  specially  valued  tomes  has  indeed  persisted 
even  through  the  centuries  wherever  the  art  of  binding  in 
fine  leathers  has  been  deemed  insufficiently  rich  for  indi- 
vidual taste.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  the  study  of  book- 
bindings in  the  precious  metals  is  perhaps  more  a  subject 
for  the  student  of  goldsmiths'  work  than  for  the  bibliophile. 


No.  I.— COVER  OF  VIIITH-  OK  I XTH -CENTURY  MANUSCRIPT  GOSPELS  :  THE  SILVER  WORK 
XIVTH  CENTURY  :  THE  JEWELS  ARE  RESTORATIONS  OF  1838  :  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


Hence  its  almost  entire  neglect  by  the  many  who  have  de- 
voted their  attention  to  bookbinding  in  its  wider  aspect. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  rare  specimens  of  'Byzantine 
Coatings,'  as  they  have  been  called,  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  museums,  principally  of  gold,  silver  or 
copper  gilt  which,  from  about  the  Sixth  Century,  began 
to  be  encrusted  with  precious  stones,  such  as  th<>  Bible 
with  which  Charles  the  Bald  enriched  the  mona  cry  of 
St.  Denis,  now  at  Munich.  The  binding  itself  is  very 
coarse,  but  its  ornamentation  is  of  great  value,  consisting 
of  repousse  gold  plates  adorned  with  pearls  and  gems. 
Even  better  known  is  the  Gospel  Book  of  the  Monza 
treasury,  presented  to  the  basilica  by  Queen  Theodolinda 
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No.  II. — COVER  OF  LUTHERAN  BIBLE,  WITTENBERG,  1546  :  BY  KORNELIUS  VORWKND  OF  NUREMBERG  FROM  THE 
SILVER   LIBRARY  OF  DUKE  ALBRECHT  OF   BRANDENBURG   :   NOW   AT  KONIGSBERG  CASTLE,  EAST  PRUSSIA 


at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Century.  Its  covers  are  of 
gold  plates  ornamented  with  a  cross  of  precious  stones  and 
antique  cameos.  Another  and  typical  example 
is  the  Rhenish  book  cover  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Dating  from  the  Tenth  or  early 
Eleventh  Century,  this  has  in  the  centre  a  re- 
pousse plaque  of  Christ  enthroned,  bordered  by 
scrolled  cloisonne  enamels  set  with  barbaric  gems. 

Princes  and  churchmen  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  splendour  of  their  books.  Thus  the  famous 
Cardinal  Grimani  had  his  Breviary  bound  in 
crimson  velvet  with  elaborate  mounts,  corner- 
pieces,  borders  and  clasps  of  solid  gold.  Again, 
Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  and  others  in  the  Six- 
teenth  Century  enshrined  their  precious  books  in 
richly  worked  gold.  In  Italy  in  the  same  century 
the  volumes  of  Cardinals  Mazarin  and  Bonelli 
were  especially  famous. 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  bookbindings 
in  the  less  precious  metal — silver — one  of  the 
earliest  of  which  is  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  m  Latin  now  in  the  British  Museum 
!  <■  manuscript  is  of  the  Eighth  or  Ninth 
Genturj  t  the  covers  are  to  be  dated  as  late  as 
the  Fourt<  •  nth  Century.  They  are  sheaths  of  re- 
pousse silvei  over  boards,  the  chief  motive  of  de- 
coration being  the  figure  of  Christ  enthroned, 
blessing,  wish  closed  book  in  hand.  The  bold 
bordei  ol  raised  scrollwork  is  set  with  large  un- 
md  precious  stones.  At  the  four 
corn-  i  applied  plaques  of  gold  with  emblems 
of  the  Four  Evangelists  in  black  enamel.  The 
jewels,  with  one  exception,  are  restorations,  dat- 
ing from  1838. 

Such  ornamented  covers  can  only  with  limited 
propriety  be  considered  as  bindings,  for  they  are 
still  in  the  category  of  'coatings' — examples  of 


monkly  gold-  and  silver- 
smiths' work.  It  is  different 
with  the  closely  co-ordin- 
ated bindings  in  silver 
which,  from  the  Sixteenth 
Century  onward,  become 
increasingly  favoured  by 
wealthy  owners  of  treasured 
books.  One  may  say  that 
almost  without  exception 
these  bindings  adorn  devo- 
tional volumes  —  Gospel 
Books,  Home,  the  Lives  of 
Saints  and  the  like. 

Only  in  one  case  do  we 
find  these  treasured  ex- 
amples of  piety  drawn  to- 
gether in  any  number  as  a 
specific  collection,  and  even 
in  this  case  they  were  ap- 
parently all  bound  for  the 
one  collector.  This  was 
Albrecht  of  Brandenburg, 
who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. He,  or  rather  his 
wife  Anna  Maria,  who  loved 
show  and  magnificence  in 
every  form,  collected  no  fewer  than  twenty  volumes  w  hic  h 
have  ever  since  been  kept  together  and  arc  known  as  The 


No.  III.— SILVER  BINDING  BY  PAUL  HOFMAXN  OF  KONIGSBERG  DATED  1555  :  FROM 
THE  SILVER   LIBRARY  OF  DUKE   ALBRECHT  OF  BRANDENBURG  :  AT  KONIGSBERG 
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Silver  Library  of  Duke  Albrecht.  They  are 
now  at  Konigsberg  Castle.  This  col- 
lection of  the  last  Hochmeister  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  who  died  in  1568, 
comprises  fourteen  folios,  four  quartos 
and  two  octavos,  all  richly  chased  and 
ornamented,  partly  engraved  and 
partly  repousse  gih.  Some  have  in  addi- 
tion enamel  or  niello  as  extra  adorn- 
ment. They  are  remarkably  well  pre- 
served and  show  typically  German 
work  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Konigsberg 
and  Nuremberg.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, one  feels  that  their  clever  deco- 
ration is — like  most  other  forms  of 
German  art — chiefly  derivative.  Our 
illustration  No.  ii  shows  a  Bible,  Wit- 
tenberg 1546,  the  cover  of  which  is 
by  Kornelius  Vorwend  of  Nuremberg, 
one  of  the  folios;  while  No.  iii  is  by 
the  Konigsberg  goldsmith  Paul  Hof- 
mann.  The  latter  is  dated  1555. 

The  practice  of  binding  devotional 
works  in  wrought  silver  was  especially 
a  vogue  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  continued  well  into  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  But  examples  of 
English,  French,  Spanish  and  Russian  provenance  show 
how  widespread  this  luxury  taste  became  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

In  the  inventory  of  Elizabeth's  jewels  and  plate  made 
in  1573,  several  such  books  are  described:  'Oone  Gospell 
booke,  covered  with  tissue  and  garnished  on  th'onside 
with  the  Crucifix  and  the  Queenes  badges  of  silver  gilt' 
and  again:  'Oone  booke  of  the  Gospelles  plated  with  silver 
and  gilt  upon  bourdes  with  the  image  of  the  Crucifix  ther 
upon  and  iiij  evangelists  in  iiij  places  with  two  greate 
claspes  of  silver  and  gilt.'  We  thus  see  that  the  fashion  for 
mounting  the  bind- 
ings of  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books  in  ela- 
borate silver-work, 
which  the  late  Alfred 
Jones  surmised  to 
have  been  'the  result 
perhaps  of  Laud's 
mediaeval  influence,' 
actually  had  its  ori- 
gin earlier.  Jones 
nevertheless  de- 
scribed several  of 
the  period  of  Charles 
I.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  has  two, 
both  bound  in  velvet 
with  pierced  silver 
corners  and  clasps 
and  large  centre 
panels  repousse.  One 
of  these,  in  red  vel- 
vet, has  four  plain 
corner  pieces,  two 
clasps  and  a  central 
plaque  of  silver,  all 


No.  IV. —HOLY  BIBLE  &  BOOK  OH  COMMON  I'KAVKR  :  MOUNTS  IN  SILVER-GILT  ENGRAVED  WITH  ARMS 
OE  THE  DONOR  &  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH  :  GIVEN  (1638)  BY  HENRY  KING,  CANON  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH 


edged  with  crescentic  scrolled  piercings,  the  centre  plale 
bearing  the  words  Ex  dono  Maria  Allot  vidua  1636.  It  is  now  in 
the  Chapel  Library.  The  other  is  of  green  velvet  and  has 
pierced  and  embossed  silver  mounts  with  subjects  taken 
from  pagan  myths.  The  central  medallions  have  Christian 
subjects — -the  Washing  of  the  Feet  and  the  Last  Supper. 
These  are  surrounded  by  small  ovals  with  New  Testament 
subjects  and,  curiously  enough,  a  portrait  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden.  They  are  presumed  to  be  of  foreign 
(German)  workmanship.  York  Minster  has  an  example, 
purchased  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1632  and  bearing 


No.  V.— COVER  OF  THE  CLARENDON  BOOK  OF  HOURS  :  IN  POSSESSION  OF  DR.  JAMES  HASSON  :  ENGLISH,  TEMP.  CH.' 
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VI.  FILIGREE  SILVER  BINDING  :  FLEMISH  XVIII 
t  ENTURY  :   FROM  THE  WHITNEY  HOFF  COLLECTION 


No.  VII.— COVER  OF  XVTH -CENTURY  BOOK  OF  HOI  KS. 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  REPOUSSE  SILVER-GILT 


A  TYPICALLY  IT  !  MIsM  EXAMPLE  Ol-  I  HI 
IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  ROBERT  HOE,  N.Y. 


the  inscription  Ex  dono  Regis  Caroli,  1633,  in  reference 
to  the  King's  approval  of  the  purchase. 

Two  companion  volumes,  a  Bible  and  Common 
Prayer,  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  are 
bound  in  velvet  with  mounts  of  silver-gilt,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  the  donor  and  of  Christ  Church. 
This  was  Henry  King,  Chaplain  to  James  I  and 
Cli;iilcs  I  (1591-1669).  One  of  these  is  illustrated 
in  our  No.  iv. 

An  interesting  English  example  of  the  time  of 
Clon  ics  II  is  that  shown  in  No.  v,  belonging  to  Dr. 
James  Hasson.  This  small  binding  is  a  complete  silver 
and  is  a  line  example  of  this  ornate  period.  It 
i  repousse"  and  chased  with  the  Crucifixion  and  Resur- 
ithin  fbur-lobed  compartments,  the  corners 
ving  the  Four  Evangelists,  Kings  David  and 
Solomon  ai  I  two  prophets.  Within  these  interest- 
ing covers  is  now  enclosed  The  Clarendon  Book  of 
Hours,  a  fini  Italian  manuscript  Officium  Virginis 
Maria ,  wrili-  on  vellum  in  a  very  neat  italic  hand. 
Thecolophon  (-veals  the  name  of  the  scribe:  Hiero- 

NYMVS   BoRDON-VS   SeRMONETANVS   GENViE  SCRIBE- 

BAl  u  ms  MDLXVIII.  An  inscription  on 

the  fib)  hows  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hon. 

Illustr.  Do  \inus  D.  Edoardus  Hide  Eqnes  Auratus 
Clarendonia  and,  although  acquired  subsequently  by 
its  present  owner,  it  so  exactly  fits  the  covers  that 
the  assumption  is  that  the  two  have  once  more  been 
brought  into  their  original  relationship,  for  the 
binding  bears  the  London  hall-mark  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

Several  fine  specimens  of  silver  bindings  are  illus- 


No.  VIIL— BINDING  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  XAI  IER,  1707  :  CONTEMPORARY' 
DUTCH  EXAMPLE  WITH  TULIPS  :  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  ROBERT  HOE,  NEW  YORK 
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No.  IX. — SILVER  BOOK  COVKR  OF  ARABESQUE  OPEN  WORK  :  DITCH  CIRCA 
1670  :  PHOTO  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

trated  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Whitney  Hoff  Collection, 
published  in  Paris,  1933.  An  outstanding  German  example 
is  that  by  Georg  Strauch  of  Nuremberg  (1643  1675).  ^  *s 
silver-gilt  on  wood  and  is  decorated  with  plaques  of  col- 
oured enamels.  An  example  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is 
of  black  silk  ornamented  with  plates  of  chased  and  pierced 
silver  with  foliage,  birds  and  human  heads.  It  is  an  admir- 
able Flemish  example  of  late  date.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting binding  in  this  collection,  however,  is  that  of  an 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Antwerp,  1659.  Here  we  have 
a  specimen  of  that  delicate  filigree  over  gilt  calf,  the  de- 
sign being  a  rosette  of  six  petals  and  the  clasp  mounts  in 
the  form  of  fleurs-de-lis  (No.  vi). 

Of  the  several  choice  silver  bindings  in  the  Robert  Hoe 
library  of  New  York,  two  may  be  singled  out  for  special 
remark,  though  all  are  notable.  One  is  a  typically  Flemish 
specimen  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (No.  vii),  which  en- 
closes a  fifteenth-century  Book  of  Hours.  The  binding  is 
repousse  silver-gilt  with  finely  engraved  borders — niches 
with  figures  of  saints.  The  other,  a  Life  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  1707,  is  a  contemporary  Dutch  binding  of  great 
excellence — a  mass  of  tulips  in  relief  upon  a  gilt  ground 
(No.  viii). 


Both  the  British  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museums 
include  choice  examples.  In  the  latter  museum  is  a  coyer 
of  arabesque  open-work,  silver-gilt — Dutch  work  circa 
1670  (No.  ix).  It  is  a  fine  example  of  a  mode  of  embellish- 
ment, not  often  resorted  to  but  very  effective,  in  which  the 
ornamentation  is  concentrated  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
covers.  The  method  is  akin  to  the  types  of  applied  orna- 
ment on  the  tortoiseshcll  bindings  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  taste  for  elaborate  silver 
bindings  was  one  result  of  the  general  spirit  of  renaissance 
which,  passing  from  Italy,  with  its  ornate  gold  enamelled 
book  covers  (in  the  'Cellini'  tradition)  passed  gradually 
to  France,  England,  Germany  and  finally  to  countries 
farther  removed.  Thus  we  have  the  French  and  Spanish 
examples  in  the  south  and,  in  the  north,  the  Swedish  and 
Russian  specimens. 

As  an  example  of  Italian  workmanship  a  cover  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  has  been  selected  (No.  x) .  The  original 
of  this  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  consists  of  pierced  sil- 
ver-gilt borders  of  Renaissance  scrollwork,  four  bosses  on 
the  red  velvet  ground  and  an  elaborate  central  frame  to 
the  Nativity  which,  like  the  figures  of  the  Four  Evangelists 
at  the  corners,  is  niello.  Incorporated  with  the  frame  in 
the  centre  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  famous  Grimani 
family,  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's  hat.  It  would  be 
impossible  perhaps  on  stylistic  grounds  to  connect  this 


No.  X. — BINDING  OF  RED  VELVET  W  ITH  SILVER-GILT  MOUNTS  AND  PLAQUES 
OF  NIELLO  BEARING  THE  ARMS  OF  CARDINAL  GRIMANI  :  XVI  CENTURY 
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binding  with  the  cele- 
brated Domenico 
Grimani  (original 
owner  of  the  renowned 
Breviary),  since  he  was 
created  Cardinal  in 
1493  and  died  in  1523. 
It  may,  however,  con- 
ceivably have  belonged 
to  his  nephew  Marino 
Grimani,  to  whom  the 
Breviary  passed  at 
Cardinal  Domenico's 
death.  Marino,  Patri- 
arch of  Aquileia,  was 
created  Cardinal  in 
1527  by  Clement  VII 


No.  XI. — OFFICWM  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIR-        an(^  died  in  I546. 

gin  :  French  xvii  cent.  v.  &  a.  museum  n  interesting 

French  cover  is  that 
shown  in  No.  xi,  one  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
examples.  This  Officium  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Paris,  1635, 
has  a  contemporary  binding  with  quaintly  conceived  de- 
sign  of  cherub  heads,  the  wings  outspread  with  bat-like 
effect.  It  is  a  tiny  specimen  measuring  only  i\  X  if  inches. 

In  Spain  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies numbers  of  silver  bindings  were  made  for  religious 
and  noble  patrons.  Liturgical  and  unique  manuscripts, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  covered  in  silk  or  red  velvet, 
have  applied  decoration  in  the  form  of  silver  studs,  central 
(  a nouches,  corners  and  clasps.  Richly  blazoned  arms  are 
a  feature.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century  Spanish  bindings  are 
lavishly  baroque  and  of  excellent  workmanship.  The  ex- 
ample illustrated  (No.  xii)  is  in  the  Library  of  Cataluna. 
It  is  of  red  velvet,  the  corner  plates  decorated  with  masks 
and  the  centra!  plaque  with  the  arms  of  Mariscal  dc  Bcr- 

i  ;  enclosed  within  the  Garter  and  Golden  Fleece — all 
repousse.  It  covers  the  Title  of  the  Duke  de  Liria  to  the 
lands  of  Xerica,  conceded  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  1707. 

Swedish  examples  are  not  so  well  known,  though  I  have 
a  note  of  three  shown  in  an  exhibition  at  Stockholm  Na- 
tional Museum  in  1887.  One  of  these  was  decorated  with 
floral  repousse  designs,  the  other  two  being  filigree.  All 
were  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A  more  important  speci- 
men is  that  recently  presented  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
by  Mi  (  roetzc  (No.  xiii).  It  has  finely  proportioned  ccn- 
of  Christ  at  the  Well  and  the  Baptism  in  the 
Jordan,  surrounded  by  baroque  scrolled  devices,  among 
h  are  angel  musicians.  It  is  of  mid-eighteenth  century 

te  tnd  b(  ars  the  mark  of  Carlstad,  a  crowned  C,  and 
the  Swcdisli  trefoil. 

Th<  barb  ic  taste  of  the  Russian  renaissance,  coupled 
with  the  natr  e  penchant  for  rich  display  in  ecclesiastical 
ornamentj  resulted  in  a  remarkable  number  of  ornate 
bindings  in  the  precious  metals,  mostly  silver-gilt.  Among 
the  m  en  ed  in  the  treasuries  are  numerous  Gospel 

Bool  ally  Russian  craftsmanship.  The  finest  are  of 

sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  date. 

Of  the  Sixteenth  is  the  example  shown  in  No.  xiv,  from 
the  ( lathedral  of  the  Annunciation,  Moscow,  dated  1568. 
On  the  elaborate  filigree  ground  of  the  centre  panel  are 
repousse  and  chased  figures  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  St. 
John,  etc.,  in  niches  within  a  bold  border  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  and  demi-figures  of  saints.  With  this  may  be 


contrasted  the  seventeenth-century  cover  from  the  Con- 
vent of  Filaret,  Moscow.  The  repousse  decoration  has  nine 
compartments  in  scrolled  renaissance  frames,  the  centre 
showing  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  the  Four  Evangelists 
at  the  corners.  This  example  of  Moscow  workmanship  is 
dated  1698. 

In  surveying  the  examples  described  above — and  many 
more  could  have  been  quoted  had  space  permitted — it  will 
be  seen  that  the  term  silver  binding,  as  here  employed, 
includes  a  variety  of  treatments.  Nothing  has  been  said  of 
those  very  rich  examples  where  the  silver  is  the  natural 
basis  for  enamel,  but  a  representative  selection  has  been 
made  of  typical  specimens. 

In  many  the  ornamental  silverwork,  chased,  pierced 
and  often  gilt,  is  applied,  the  boards  being  first  covered 
with  a  rich  material,  velvet  being  especially  favoured.  In 
the  expense  accounts  of  Henry  VIII  we  read  that  on  one 
occasion  'Rasmus,  one  of  the  Armerors  for  garnishing  of 
various  books,'  was  paid  jCi  1  5s.  7d.,  and  on  another  occas- 
ion £34  1  os.  'for  garnishing  thirty-six  books.'  It  is  obvious 
that  this  was  only  for  fixing  the  clasps,  corners,  bosses,  etc. 
Henry's  poet  laureate,  Skelton,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the 
royal  missals,  wrote  that  it  was  'Encoverde  over  with  gold 
and  tissue  fine,  the  claspes  and  bullions  were  worth  a  M 
pounde.' 

Then  there  is  the  type  of  silver  binding  which  employs 
a  minute  and  very  skilful  filigree.  This  also  is  usually  over 
a  cover  which  is  visible  to  an  extent  through  the  minute 
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scrolls.  Such  fine  and  deli- 
cate silversmiths'  work  is 
usually  on  dainty  little  books 
of  devotion,  and  one  imag- 
ines them  best  suited  to  the 
gentle  hands  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  Russians,  however,  em- 
ploy the  technique  for  larger 
books — they  have  always 
been  fond  of  filigree  of  a 
rather  heavy  kind. 

And  finally  we  have  the 
type  of  all-over  silver  sheath, 
such  as  the  Hasson  specimen 
(No.  v)  or  that  belonging 
to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
(No.  xiii).  In  the  former  of 
these  the  sheath  is  not 
clinched  or  otherwise  fixed 
on,  but  is  pushed  on  and 
held  by  an  overlap  so  that 
it  may  be  taken  off.  But 

most  have  their  metal  covers  firmly  fixed  to  the  basis  of 
the  binding. 

An  example  in  the  Silver  Library  of  Duke  Albrecht 
has  its  solid  silver  plates  pasted  on  to  a  cover  of  black 
velvet.  The  greater  number  of  bindings  of  the  sheath 
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type  have  their  backs  decorated  in  sympathy  with  their 
covers,  and  are  beautifully  hinged.  An  exceptionally  thick 
volume  in  the  British  Museum  has  a  third  hinge  between 
two  longitudinal  divisions  further  to  facilitate  the  open- 
ing of  the  book  and  give  additional  strength. 


No.  XIV.— A  TYPICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  RUSSIAN  FILIGREE  :  COVER  OF  A  GOS- 
PEL :    CATHEDRAL    OF    THE   ANNUNCIATION,    MOSCOW    :    XVI  CENTURY 


No.  XV.— COVER  OF  A  GOSPEL  BOOK  FROM  THE  FILARET  CONVENT,  MOSCOW 
THIS    EXAMPLE,   DATED    1698,   IS  ALSO  CHARACTERISTICALLY  RUSSIAN 
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By  ADRIAN  BURY 


i  l  i  11  (,(IRp()X  LAWSOX  :  DRAWN  BY  FRAN(  Is 
WILFRED  LAWSON  :  NAT.  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


MOST  contemporary  criti- 
cism is  journalistic  and 
of  passing  interest  only. 
Sweeping  statements  are  made,  fan- 
tastic judgments  are  offered.  'Great 
masters'  of  art  are  presented  to  the 
public  with  monotonous  regularity. 
In  these  days  the  machinery  of  pro- 
paganda and  the  machinations  of 
(ommerce  are  such  that  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  create 
a  reputation.  The  big  idea,  by  re- 
iteration, is  apt  to  take  possession  of 
the  unwary  mind.  It  sounds  so  splen- 
did to  hear  that  so  and  so  is  among 
the  immortals.  Picasso,  Matisse  and 
the  <  seise  <  fficer  Rousseau,  not  to 
mention  Modigliani,  are  hailed  as 
supreme.  They  are  even  categorized 
with  the  giants  of  painting.  They 
hang  with  the  Leonardos,  the  Rem- 
brandt:, and  the  Wattcaus.  The  new 
'masters'  are  a  marketable  com- 
modity, a  i  id  the  greater  they  are 
made  to  appear  the  higher  the 
prices  they  will  fetch,  but  a  slump 
will  come. 

There  is  no  money  in  Cecil  Law- 
son,  or  comparatively  very  little. 
He  painted  a  few  pictures,  and  the 


best  of  them  have  rightly  found  their  way  into  our  national  collections.  But  were 
I  asked  to  name  one  truly  great  British  landscape  painter,  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  who  lived  after  the  most  illustrious  ones  had  died,  I  would  unhesita- 
tingly say  Cecil  Lawson.  The  critics  who  are  still  busy  bolstering  up  the  abortive 
'isms  of  the  ecole  de  Paris  will  raise  their,  eyebrows.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  have  never  heard  of  him.  One  cannot,  of  course,  hear  of  every- 
bodyin  the  cacophony  of  superlatives  still  being  lavished  on  the  modernistic  alien 
gods  of  art.  A  writer  asked  recently,  'Where  is  Bracjue?  Is  Matisse  still  active? 
What  is  Picasso  doing?'  Who  really  cares?  Are  not  these  so-called  masters  t ln- 
last  word  in  outmoded  futility  and  have  we  not  heard  enough  of  them?  Let  us 
write  and  think  about  British  art. 

But  for  an  occasional  reference  to  Lawson  his  name  never  receives  t lie  dig- 
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nity  of  print.  While  editors  and  pub- 
lishers have  spent  untold  money  on 
colour-plates  of  foreign  rubbish,  what 
colour  reproductions  of  Cecil  Law- 
son's  work  have  we  seen?  As  far  as 
I  am  aware  only  one  book  is  devoted 
to  him  exclusively,  and  that  is  the 
memoir  by  Edmund  Gosse  with 
illustrations  by  Hubert  Herkomer, 
A.R.A.,  J.  A.  McNeil  Whistler  and 
Cecil  Lawson,  published  by  the  Fine 
Art  Society  Ltd.,  1883.  Like  much  of 
Gosse's  writing  it  is  scholarly  and 
distinguished,  but  the  illustrations 
could  not  but  be  unsatisfying  because 
technical  processes  of  reproduction 
in  1883  were  severely  limited. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  essay  Gosse 
wrote,  'The  news  of  the  death  of 

Cecil  Lawson  was  received  throughout  England  with 
something  more  of  regret  than  is  naturally  called  for  by 
the  loss  of  a  brilliant  young  man  in  the  very  morning  of 
his  ambition.  A  special  pathos,  a  sense  of  acute  personal 
disappointment,  was  added  in  this  particular  case  to  the 
sentiment  of  everyone  who  took  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
English  art.' 

Cecil  Gordon  Lawson  was  born  near  Wellington,  Shrop- 
shire, on  December  3rd,  1849.  He  was  the  fifth  and  young- 
est son  of  William  Lawson,  portrait  painter.  All  members 
of  the  Lawson  family  were  gifted  in  the  arts  of  painting  or 
music,  but  Cecil  had  exceptional  powers. 

The  confidence  of  genius,  even  at  an  early  age,  is  a  re- 
markable thing.  The  child  in  some  way  is  aware  of  its 
destiny,  and  Lawson's  resolution  and  determination  are 
paralleled  again  and  again  in  the  lives  of  inspired  per- 
sonalities. There  is  a  story  told  of  Lawson  at  the  age  of  six. 
A  neighbour  was  admiring  some  of  the  boy's  efforts,  and 
she  happened  to  remark, 
'Now  I  wonder  if  you  could 
paint  my  portrait.'  The  boy 
replied,  without  hesitation, 
'Oh  yes,  and  I'll  come  round 
tomorrow  morning  at  eleven 
to  begin  it.'  The  kindly,  com- 
plimentary visitor  may  have 
regarded  the  matter  as  a 
casual  and  unimportant  in- 
cident. Not  so  Cecil  Lawson, 
who  duly  arrived  with  all 
the  necessities  of  his  craft. 
The  lady,  perforce,  redeemed 
her  promise,  and  the  boy, 
completely  engrossed  in  his 
work,  kept  his  sitter  in  her 
place  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
when,  in  sheer  desperation, 
she  rang  for  her  servant,  and 
asked  for  cake  and  ginger 
wine  to  be  brought  for  the 
little  gentleman. 

Cecil  was  annoyed  by  this 
intrusion  and  not  mollified 
by  the  prospect  of  refresh- 
ments. He  rose  in  'stately 
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wrath,'  saying  that  he  never  took  anything  before  lunch, 
and  departed  with  his  picture. 

Contradictory  evidence  as  to  Lawson's  health  that  he 
was  both  physically  strong  and  very  excitable  and  rather 
morbid  is  not  without  interest  as  bearing  on  his  art  and 
character.  He  suffered,  no  doubt,  from  an  excess  of  im- 
agination and  that  dynamic  energy  which  arc  inseparable 
from  genius.  Certainly,  a  determining  factor  in  his  young 
life  was  that  he  was  sent  back  to  Shropshire  at  the  age  of 
eight,  and  lived  much  in  the  open  air,  contemplating  the 
large  effects  as  well  as  the  details  of  nature.  A  born  land- 
scape, rather  than  a  figure,  painter,  Lawson  owed  some- 
thing to  those  formative  years  in  one  of  England's  loveliest 
counties.  There  is  a  spatial  grandeur  about  the  Western 
hills  that  calls  for  interpretation  on  a  large  scale,  and  this 
boy's  mind  was  soon  pregnant  with  magnific  ent  ideas.  His 
career  was  already  taking  shape.  Nor  was  it  to  be  confused 
by  conventional  art  training.  He  had  acquired  from  his 
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father  and  brothers  enough  technique,  and  the  rest  was  a 
question  of  direct  study  and  practice. 

Cecil  Lawson  was  fortunate  in  the  family  circle  of 
friends.  They  included  such  helpful  mentors  as  Fred 
Walker,  Pinwell  and  Houghton,  painters  concerned  only 
with  the  most  conscientious  work.  The  boy  Lawson 
watched  and  listened  with  solemn  understanding  and  prof- 
it. With  such  artists  the  impressionist  sketch  was  only  the 
beginning  of  something  that  must  be  wrought  to  an  almost 
miraculous  finality.  The  detail  was  part  of  the  whole,  and 
the  whole  was  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  details  appro- 
priately seen  with  poetic  vision.  Lawson's  portfolios  were 
filled  with  careful  drawings  of  trees,  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
from  that  time  date  quite  a  few  water-colours  influenced 
by  that  master  of  still  life,  William  Hunt.  So  deeply  was 
Lawson  impressed  by  Hunt's  work  that  his  own  efforts 
were  indistinguishable,  and  unscrupulous  dealers  disposed 
of  them  as  by  William  Hunt. 

For  some  time  the  Lawson  family  lived  in  Doughty 
Street,  London,  but  moved  to  Cheyne  Walk,  where  the 
river  view  with  its  ever-changing  effects  was  to  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  pleasure  to  young  Lawson.  From  here  he 
sent  a  landscape  called  Ice  on  the  River  to  the  New  British 
Institution  in  Bond  Street.  This  was  Lawson's  first  public 
exhibit.  In  1870  his  picture,  Cheyne  Walk,  was  hung  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Grey  and  dim  in  atmospheric  effect,  it 
shows  the  roadway,  river  and  sky,  with  the  figure  of  Gar- 
lyle,  seen  from  behind,  walking  homewards.  In  1871  and 
1872  Lawson  again  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy  with 
other  versions  of  the  river  scene,  but  his  pictures  were  not 
well  hung.  Nearing  his  twenties  the  artist  worked  with 
prodigious  energy,  and  in  1873  and  1874  he  travelled  to 
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Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Paris.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land he  began  on  those  grand  conceptions  with  which  his 
fame  was  achieved. 

One  is  The  Hop  Gardens  of  England,  an  immense  canvas 
painted  in  the  autumn  of  1874  when  Lawson  had  settled 
in  a  cottage  at  Wrotham  between  Sevenoaks  and  Maid- 
stone. He  worked  on  this  picture  for  five  months,  collecting 
a  mass  of  sketches  and  studies  of  all  the  component  parts, 
particularly  of  the  hop  plant.  Sent  to  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1875  it  was  rejected,  but  accepted  when  offered  again 
the  following  year,  and  hung  in  the  large  room  over  the 
place  of  honour. 

Lawson,  who  had  not  been  altogether  successful  in  his 
approaches  to  the  Royal  Academy,  was  becoming  better 
known  outside,  and  an  exhibition  of  his  work  was  arranged 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1878.  Here  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance was  The  Minister's  Garden,  which  has  been  described 
as  the  greatest  landscape  of  the  second  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Never  surely  was  a  young  artist  so  mag- 
nanimously yet  so  deservedly  acclaimed  by  his  peers,  in- 
cluding Millais,  Watts  and  Burne-Jones.  They  gathered 
round  their  somewhat  shy  colleague  congratulating  him 
and  applauding  his  work.  From  that  moment  Cecil  Law- 
son  took  his  position  among  the  finest  of  landscape  artists. 
The  Minister's  Garden  is  a  floral  solitude  set  like  an  exquisite 
lyrical  thought,  within  the  great  epic  of  the  landscape 
beyond.  Lawson  remembered  the  poem  of  Goldsmith, 
blending  the  sentiment  expressed  in  words  with  his  own 
profound  feeling  for  nature. 

It  is  a  current  critical  affectation  to  pretend  that  the 
artist  knows  nothing  about  art,  and  is  a  kind  of  licensed 
half-wit,  awaiting  only  the  omniscience  of  the  critic  to  put 

him  on  the  right  road, 
but  the  reverse  is  fre- 
quently the  truth;  some 
<  tfthe  best  writingabout 
art  has  been  done  by 
artists  themselves.  I 
commend  to  the  scepti- 
cal, Delacroix's  Journal, 
one  of  many  fine  books 
written  by  artists.  What 
did  Lawson  write  about 
The  Minister's  Garden  ? 

'The  materials  for 
the  composition  I 
found  in  and  about 
the  little  hillside  that 
crowns  the  village  of 
Sandhurst.  The  gar- 
den was  an  old- 
fashioned  one,  with 
hollyhocks  and  roses, 
marigolds  and  cloves, 
and  the  "borage  be- 
loved of  the  bees"  in 
comely  confusion.  Its 
high  position  and  a 
gently  sloping  charac- 
ter gave  me  the  op- 
portunity of  connect- 
ing the  whole  of  the 
pastoral  landscape 
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with  the  garden  itself. 
The  aim  of  the  pic- 
ture as  far  as  it  has 
anything  to  do  with 
Goldsmith  is  sugges- 
tive homage  and  not 
illustration;  it  is  not 
meant  as  a  portrait 
of  "Sweet  Auburn, 
loveliest  village  of  the 
plain,"  yet  might  this 
tangled  garden  be  the 
home  of  one  who 

"passing  rich  on  twenty 
pounds  a  year, 

allures  to  brighter  worlds 
and  leads  the  way".' 

The  letter  is  illumina- 
ting, but  far  too  simple 
to  fit  into  the  sophisti- 
cated jargon  of  the 
modernist  writer  on 
aesthetics.  Art  criticism 
today  has  become  a  kind 
of  blind  man's  'bluff' 

Lawson  had  only  a 
few  more  years  to  live, 
so  that  his  success  was 
timely.  In  1879  he  mar- 
ried, bought  a  house  at 
Haslemere  and  found 
inspiration  in  the  splen- 
did views  over  the  south 
country.  His  genius  for 
space  and  pastoral  sen- 
timent is  perfectly  expressed  in  the  picture  The  August  Moon, 
which  was  planned  and  painted  at  Blackdown.  He  also 
visited  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire,  both  places  providing 
him  with  subjects  for  memorable  landscapes. 

Aware  maybe  of  his  approaching  end  he  worked  cease- 
lessly, squandering  his  physical  strength  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease his  spiritual  harvest.  In  December  1881  Lawson 
broke  clown  in  health,  and  in  the  hope  of  recovery  went 
to  the  Riviera.  He  painted  one  picture  there,  The  Road  to 
Monaco,  and  that  was  his  last  effort.  Returning  to  England 
he  died  onjune  10th,  1882,  and  was  buried  at  Haslemere. 
Between  1870  and  1882  he  exhibited  eighteen  pictures  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  eighteen  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Lawson,  in  appearance,  was  a  man  somewhat  below  the 
middle  height.  His  features  were  finely  cut  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  shock  of  auburn  hair.  He  was  vivacious, 
generous  and  amusing,  a  clever  mimic,  and  a  great  reader 
of  poetry;  but  he  had  no  ambition  to  become  successful  in 
the  social  and  worldly  sense.  Not  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  fame,  but  he  wanted  fame  on  his  own  terms,  with  no- 
thing meretricious  or  fleeting  about  it.  When  true  fame 
came  to  him,  as  it  did  on  the  occasion  of  his  Grosvenor 
Gallery  exhibition,  he  was  utterly  delighted  and  becom- 
ingly modest. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  Cecil  Lawson.  Let  us  look 
at  the  artist's  work,  and  try  to  understand  his  ideals  and 
how  they  were  achieved.  Lawson  was  of  Scottish  descent, 
and  though  born  in  Shropshire  he  inherited  from  his 
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parents,  both  of  whom  were  artists,  a  sense  of  the  solemn 
and  changeless  beauty  associated  with  the  Scottish  en- 
vironment. The  glooms  and  grandeurs  of  the  north,  the 
lovely  and  eternal  places  beyond  all  urban  influence,  were 
stirring  in  his  mind  when  as  a  boy  in  Shropshire  he  re- 
sponded to  hereditary  dreams  and  desires.  He  felt  nature 
not  as  something  remote  and  inaccessible,  but  as  an  in- 
tegral pai  l  of  his  own  consciousness.  To  commune  wit  h  her 
and  interpret  her  message  was  an  imperative  mission. 
Fortunate  in  parents  who  understood  him,  Lawson  had 
the  advantage  of  concentrating  from  childhood  on  the  art 
in  which  he  was  so  soon  to  excel.  When  he  began  to  study 
the  old  masters  of  landscape  he  had  already  accjuired  a 
technical,  emotional  and  mental  equipment  which  made 
their  'language'  completely  intelligible  to  him.  Thus  he 
looked  at  Van'  Goycn,  Gainsborough,  Constable  and 
Rubens,  rather  to  confirm  his  own  visual  experience 
than  to  adapt  their  technique.  He  had  spent  so  long 
studying  the  details  of  trees,  flowers  and  grasses  that  he 
was  never  intimidated,  as  many  landscapists  are,  by  the 
sumptuous  profusion  of  natural  facts.  Lawson  possessed 
that  indefatigable  curiosity  which  pursues  an  object  to  its 
ultimate  revelation,  but  gifted  with  an  exceptional  sense 
of  wonder  and  reverence  his  work  is  never  merely  an 
exercise  in  technical  skill.  How  often  have  we  seen  land- 
scapes wrought  only  by  hand,  landscapes  in  which  the 
hand  has  piled  detail  upon  detail  only  to  arrive  at  a  dull 
and  lifeless  illusion  of  finish.  With  Lawson  the  poetic 
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faculty  survived  the  manual  dexterity  and  permeated  the 
vast  scene. 

If  we  study  The  Minister's  Garden  we  have  the  feeling 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  nature  and  the  whole  of 
nature,  and  not  a  small  fragment  or  effect  singled  out 
because  it  is  easy  to  paint  or  fits  into  some  prevailing  style. 
In  this  picture  the  hollyhocks,  the  roses,  the  bark  on  the 
trees,  the  beehives,  the  flowerpots  and  the  spade,  however 
carefully  observed,  are  still  incidental  to  the  main  theme 
of  the  broad  rolling  landscape  beyond.  Following  the 
painter's  vision  the  eye  is  drawn  towards  infinity,  resting 
hei  e  and  there  upon  an  individual  tree  or  middle-distance 
woodland,  or  the  far  undulating  terrain  near  the  horizon. 
\  realistic  as  a  Constable  it  still  retains,  as  in  Constable's 
work,  the  interpretative  mood.  In  no  passage  of  this 
immense  inception  has  the  poetic  impulse  flagged  and 
d<  -  lined  into  the  pedestrian  trot  of  descriptive  'prose.' 

From  the  bright  light  and  colour  of  The  Minister's 
Garden  to  t!,.  subdued  tones  of  The  August  Moon  is  a  great 
<  "nii  nosphcric  comprehension.  Painted  at  Black- 

down,  The  August  Moon  is  a  lesson  in  the  general  lunar 
wooded  country.  Decorative  in  design,  the  pine 
trees  emphasizing  rather  than  restricting  the  breadth  of 
<<    •  viillcy  placed  to  catch  the  silver  light,  with 

groups  of  trees  reflected  in  the  water,  here  is  something 
far  more  profound  than  any  impressionistic  version  could 
be.  Moonlight  is  both  easy  and  difficult  to  paint.  The 
facile  mind  will  be  content  to  over-simplify,  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  by  taking  refuge  in  a  too  empty  monotone  ar- 
rangement. But  with  Lawson  all  nature  is  again  built  up 
and  presented.  There  is  no  forced  economy,  but  a  full,  rich 


appreciation  of  the  land  under  a  quiet  and  subtle  light. 
The  problems  have  been  solved  structurally  and  in  detail, 
from  the  pale  sky,  flecked  with  clouds,  the  light  and  shade 
of  the  distant  trees,  to  the  fine  drawing  of  the  pines  in  the 
foreground.  The  hedge  is  not  suggested  but  modelled,  as 
are  the  details  of  broken  branch  and  grasses  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground.  Lawson  has  avoided  the  clever  and  the 
artificially  dramatic  so  often  to  be  seen  in  moonlight  pic- 
tures. The  August  Moon  is  a  late  picture.  It  was  presented  to 
the  Tate  Gallery  by  the  artist's  widow,  the  painter  himself 
being  as  contented  with  the  work  as  his  scrupulous  mind 
would  allow. 

The  true  landscape  painter  is  never  satisfied  with  any 
one  mood  or  subject.  He  knows  that  as.  soon  as  he  begins 
to  specialize  he  is  in  danger  of  repeating  himself  and  be- 
coming a  slave  to  an  easy  method.  To  Lawson  all  seasons, 
all  hours  and  all  subjects  in  nature  were  the  material  for 
unremitting  study.  Winter,  with  ice  on  the  river,  the  sum- 
mer of  The  Minister's  Garden,  the  spring  and  autumn  at- 
tracted him  in  their  varying  phases  of  beauty.  He  was  as 
eager  under  a  grey  and  gloomy  sky  as  under  the  serene 
blue  of  a  June  day.  Since  his  boyhood  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sketching  in  the  open.  He  often  began  his  pic- 
tures 'on  the  spot'  but  finished  them  in  the  studio.  It 
may  be  that  in  this  way  Lawson  preserved  that  essentially 
poetic  and  creative  mood  so  conspicuous  in  his  style. 
Though  he  lived  before  the  plein  air  school  became  the 
fashion,  he  was  not  unaware  that  an  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  light  had  been  made  during  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  the  vitality  of  his  cloud  effects  is  modern  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  much  misused  word.  He  followed  no 
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formula  or  recipe,  but  allowed  nature  alone  to  instruct 
him.  Because  of  this  his  work  has  the  authentic  and  per- 
sonal note  of  truth  which  disarms  criticism.  Confronted 
with  a  good  Lawson,  and  he  seldom  painted  a  poor  thing, 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  old  master.  It  was 
said  of  the  artist  during  his  lifetime  that  all  his  works 
looked  like  old  masters,  and  this,  though  not  so  intended, 
was  the  best  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  genius  was  of  a  very  high  level,  placing 
him  among  the  few  men  of  whatever  race  or  time  who 
are  conspicuous  in  revealing  the  mysterious  beauty  of 
the  world. 

In  his  monograph  Edmund  Gosse  hints  at  the  happy 
domestic  atmosphere  in  which  Cecil  Lawson  was  nur- 
tured. The  Lawson  family  v/ere  devoted  to  one  another. 
William  Lawson,  the  father,  to  some  extent,  sacrificed  his 
own  career  in  Scotland  that  his  children  might  have  a 
better  chance  in  London.  Nor  is  it  known  how  much  Cecil 
owed  to  his  brother,  Francis  Wilfrid  Lawson.  The  latter 
was  not  only  an  accomplished  painter  but  a  successful 
illustrator  and  humorous  draughtsman  who  drew  direct 
on  the  wood.  Much  of  his  work  appeared  in  the  magazines 
of  the  day  and  he  was  connected  with  Punch  and  Fun.  An 
important  painting  by  him  was  of  The  Speaker's  Procession 
in  the  Lobby,  which  was  eventually  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  his  daughter.  As  a  painter  F.  W.  Lawson 
frequently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  lived  to 
a  great  age,  working  till  the  last.  At  ninety  he  made  a 
beautiful  and  spirited  sketch  of  his  daughter-in-law.  It 
was  he  who  did  so  much  to  instruct  Cecil  in  his  child- 
hood, and  the  younger  brother  had  a  great  admiration 
for  the  elder. 

Thanks  to  Commander  Noel  J.  C.  Lawson,  R.N.R.,  I 
have  been  permitted  to  read  certain  documents  compiled 


by  his  father,  F.  W.  Lawson,  and  I  quote  the  following 
significant  passage: 

'Cecil  never  drew  as  the  other  painter-brothers  did  from 
the  antique  or  the  life-model.  That  he  was  an  eye-student 
of  everything  has  been  patent.  He  was  a  thinker  in  colour 
from  the  first.  His  portrait  freaks  of  early  childhood  have 
left  no  outstanding  mark  upon  the  writer's  memory.  His 
early  landscapes  are  bold  and  full  of  colour.  .  .  .  One  could 
not  speak  of  Cecil  Lawson  as  a  precocious  painter.  He  did 
not  paint  any  very  early  startling  work  as  though  he  had 
dealt  once  and  for  all  with  all  his  mind  was  capable  of 
holding.  But  one  might  call  him,  and  rightly,  a  child  of 
precocious  power  of  judicious  observation — a  child  of 
gravity  in  art  beyond  his  years.  Given  the  right  metal  this 
is  not  wonderful  in  one  living  amongst  many  students  of 
riper  years.  Cecil  Lawson  began  an  early  career  as  a 
student  with  a  singleness  of  love  for  the  palette  and  all 
connected  with  it  that  was  humble  and  content  to  be 
patient,  that  at  the  same  time  by  its  absorbing  nature  was 
ready  for  sacrifice.  .  .  .  Some  power  not  understood  by 
himself  kept  the  child  fighting  on,  aiming  at  something, 
having  a  certain  joy  in  his  failures.  Patronised,  praised  and 
petted,  he  worked  on  in  a  pleasant  path  of  effort  entirely 
chosen  by  himself  in  the  light  of  his  everyday  surround- 
ings, rejoicing  in  a  freedom  unknown  to  many  children. 
He  would  see  effects  of  distant  objects  in  landscape  and 
vast  spread  of  sky  without  trouble.  But  to  study  the  minute 
form  of  anything  he  would  hold  it  to  his  eyes.' 

No  doubt  it  was  this  early  freedom  to  express  his  own 
feelings,  encouraged  by  a  wholly  sympathetic  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends,  that  developed  Lawson's  unique 
strength  of  feeling  and  style.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty 
he  was  a  personality  in  art.  At  thirty  he  seems  to  have 
absorbed  all  that  was  to  be  known  about  landscape  paint- 


THE  AUGUST  MOON :  BY  CECIL  LAWSQN  :  PAINTED  AT  BLACKDOWN,  HASLEMERE  :  OIL  65.2  X  119  :  EXHIBITED  THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  1880:  TATE  GALLERY 
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THE  HOP  GARDENS  OF  ENGLAND  :  BY  CECIL  LAWSON  :  OIL-PAINTING  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  IN  1876 

ing.  As  with  Keats,  whom  he  so  strangely  resembled  in 
appearance,  his  achievements  were  the  blooming  of  the 
spring  oflife.  They  were  few  but  had  the  quality  of  great- 
ness. What  Lawson  would  have  done  had  he  lived  the 
allotted  span  no  man  can  tell,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  his  powers  would  have  increased  with  time,  and 
even  more  splendid  works  would  have  been  left  to  us. 

Indeed,  his  brother  Wilfred  and  family  friends  appear 
to  have  been  emphatic  on  this  point  in  opposition  to  opin- 
ions voiced  at  the  moment  of  Cecil  Lawson's  death  that 
he  had  completed  his  lifework  and  could  not  have  devel- 
oped further.  Wilfred  Lawson's  notes  contain  the  follow- 
ing passage:  'His  work  was  done  "of  a  truth"  if  to  paint 
with  masterly  dexterity  and  subtle  workmanship  the  noble 
English  landscapes  he  has  left  behind,  but  hardly  begun 
if  one  knew  of  the  intense  longing  and  already  planted  and 
growing  power  to  express  all  the  sweet  dreams  of  vast  and 
melting  distance,  rugged  visions  of  storm-swept  land,  of 
warm  glowing  light  and  wild  forest  depth,  of  mad  tangle 
of  brier  in  black  rock  hollows  .  .  .  but  that  he  had  finished 
his  it  his  art  method  was  not  capable  of  carrying 

him  far  ai  '  away  beyond  much  that  has  ever  been  done 
in  landscap  •  art  it  is  impossible  to  believe  by  anyone  who 
knew  the  painter  and  his  work.  On  the  contrary  it  was  an 
mi  1 1  i;n  reqi  ired  the  full  span  of  an  extraordinary  life  to 
show  all  that  it  was  capable  of  doing.' 

An  te  friend,  H.D.,  writing  soon  after  Cecil  Law- 

son's  death,  expresses  the  same  view  in  the  following 
words:  '1  cannot  hold  with  some  that  he  had  done  the  fin- 
est work  he  was  capable  of.  Had  he  lived  to  work  out  some 
of  the  splendid  conceptions  formed  when  he  was  struggling 
into  fame,  and  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  art,  and 
carried  out  as  they  would  have  been  with  the  maturity  of 
his  powers,  Cecil  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  surpassed 
anything  he  has  left  behind  him.' 
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The  same  writer  has 
left  us  these  valuable  re- 
flections on  two  other 
pictures.  'The  last  oc- 
casion I  spent  with 
Cecil  Lawson  was  in  the 
early  autumn  of '79 
after  his  marriage.  I 
stayed  with  him  for 
nearly  a  week  at  his 
charming  little  cottage 
in  Haslemcrc.  The  art- 
ist was  then  struggling 
to  complete  the  portrait 
figures  of  the  Misses 
Flowers  in  his  large  pic- 
ture then  spoken  of  as 
the  Dragonflies,  after- 
wards The  Voice  of  the 
Cuckoo.  The  landscape 
was  then  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  grand  as  any 
that  ever  came  from  his 
brush.  But  he  was  in 
difficulty  with  the  fig- 
ures.  I  believe  myself 
that  he  felt  himself  un- 
equal to  grappling  with 
them  successfully  as  por- 
traits, so  he  attempted  a  compromise  and  endeavoured  to 
treat  them,  as  he  himself  said,  as  though  they  were  but  a 
part  of  the  landscape.  That  the  picture  was  a  mistake  I 
think  his  most  appreciative  admirers  will  now  admit.  He 
did  his  best  to  achieve  success,  but  painting  the  figures  on 
the  scale  he  did,  success  was  not  possible  with  him.  That  he 
did  not  altogether  fail — that  the  picture  cannot  be  called 
a  fiasco — seems  to  me  to  show  how  many-sided  and  how 
great  his  talent  was  ...  I  think  that  he  had  a  power  of 
dealing  with  the  human  figure  that  for  a  pure  landscape 
painter  was  remarkable.  Cecil  was  full  at  that  time  of  his 
projected  picture  The  August  Moon,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that  we  should  drive 
over  together  one  night  to  see  the  moon  rise  over  Black- 
down,  close  to  the  Laureate's  place,  the  point  his  picture 
was  chiefly  studied  from.    It  was  a  brilliant  night,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  Blackdown,  close  on  midnight.  The 
moon  was  high  in  the  heavens.  .  .  .  I  remember  his  en- 
larging upon  the  colour  there  was  always  in  a  landscape 
in  such  moonlight,  saying  that  no  great  painter  had  yet 
fully  grasped  this  truth,  but  that  he  intended  to  attempt  it. 
Before  this  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
he  had  painted,  perched  on  a  branch  in  the  foreground, 
an  owl  life-size  with  glistening  eyes.  The  critics  came  down, 
however,  and  disapproved  of  the  weird  bird,  so  he  painted 
it  out  to  my  sorrow  and  not  a  little,  I  believe,  to  his  own.' 

Adverting  to  Cecil  Lawson's  childhood  at  Doughty 
Street,  there  is  an  anecdote  that  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  artist's  genius  and  character.  'One  morning  Cecil 
had  been  missed  for  some  time.  When  he  returned  his 
mother  said,  "You  have  been  in  Mr.  Lewis's  stables,  I'm 
sure."  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  great  admirer  of  C,  seeing  him 
often  sketching  the  horses  in  the  yard,  of  which  Mr.  L. 
was  the  proprietor.  C.  often  got  out  "on  the  quiet"  to  view 
the  horses  and  had  often  been  placed  on  their  backs,  and 

(Concluded  on  page  120) 


THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CLOCK-CASE  MAKER— I 

AND   HOW   IT   CAME    INTO  BEING 

By  R.W.  SYMONDS 


THE  first  English  clocks  were  weight-driven,  large 
in  scale,  with  coarse,  handwrought,  iron  toothed 
wheels  and  pinions,  held  together  in  an  open-posted 
iron  frame.  Such  clocks,  being  public  clocks,  were  usually 
fitted  into  church  towers  or  accommodated  in  turrets  con- 
structed in  the  roofs  of  buildings.  The  works  were  not  en- 
closed in  cases;  for  dust  made  little  or  no  difference  to 
their  timekeeping.  Medieval  church  and  turret  clocks  of 
this  kind  were  the  work  of  blacksmiths. 

The  next  stage  was  when  the  clock  became  smaller;  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  now  designed  as  a  domestic  or 
chamber  clock  to  hang  on  the  wall  of  a  room.  It  was  still, 
however,  constructed  with  a  posted  frame  and  was  weight- 
driven;  but  it  was  now  the  work  of  the  locksmith  rather 
than  that  of  the  blacksmith.  This  change  was  due  to  the 
small  size  of  the  wheel-work  of  the  chamber  clock  not  be- 
ing suitable  for  construction  by  the  blacksmith,  who 
wrought  his  metal  hot  on  an  anvil,  whereas  the  locksmith, 
for  the  most  part,  filed  his  work  cold  on  a  bench.  It  will  be 
seen  in  the  shop  of  the  Continental  sixteenth-century  clock- 
maker,  illustrated  in 
No.  i,  that  the  anvil  and 
forge  of  the  blacksmith, 
as  well  as  the  bench  of  the 
locksmith,  are  present. 

On  the  Continent — 
Italy,  Germany,  and 
France  —  records  of 
chamber  clocks  exist 
from  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  and  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century  they 
could  not  have  been 
uncommon.  But  in 
England,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, either  in  the  form 
of  records  or  in  sur- 
viving examples,  of  an 
English-made  chamber 
clock  dating  from  these 
early  centuries.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that 
the  English  blacksmith 
made  church  clocks 
during  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centuries ; 
but  owing  to  the  craft 
of  the  medieval  English 
locksmith  being  far  be- 
hind that  of  the  Conti- 
nental countries,  the 
making  of  chamber 


clocks  was  not  attempted  in  England  until  the  Sixteenth 
Century. This  appears  to  be  the  only  explanation  of  the  com- 
plete absence  today  of  the  medieval  English  chamber  clock. 

When  the  clock  became  a  part  of  the  room's  furniture, 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  chamber  clock,  its  hitherto 
purely  functional  design  was  amended,  and  the  clock  now 
began  to  take  on  a  decorative  character.  At  first  this  was 
achieved  by  the  iron  frame  being  embellished  with  features 
of  Gothic  ornament.  The  four  corner  posts  of  the  frame 
were  usually  designed  in  the  form  of  Gothic  buttresses 
and  the  bell  surmounting  the  square  frame  was  often  en- 
closed in  a  canopy  or  pinnacle  fancifully  decorated  with 
crockets  (No  ii). 

But  to  return  to  the  English  clock.  In  the  Sixteenth 
Century  a  type  of  chamber  clock  with  a  square  frame,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  bell,  made  its  appearance  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  judging  from  the  design  of 
extant  examples.  At  first  this  clock  was  made  of  iron, 
but  later  iron  gave  way  to  brass,  not  only  for  the  frame, 
but  the  wheel-work  began  now  to  be  made  of  both  brass 


HOROLOGIA  FERREA 
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No.  I.— A  CONTINENTAL  CLOCKMAKER'S  SHOP  IN  THE  LAST  HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  FROM  NOVA 
REPERTA,  BY  JOHANNES  STRADANUS,  ANTWERP  CIRCA  1580  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  COURTENAY  A.  ILBERT,  ESQRE 
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and  iron,  and  not  iron  alone  as  hitherto.  This  English 
chamber  clock  with  a  brass  frame — popularly  known  to- 
day as  'the  lantern  clock' — had  the  four  corner  posts  de- 
signed in  the  form  of  classic  columns  instead  of  buttresses; 
for  Renaissance  design  had  now  succeeded  the  Gothic* 
The  chamber  clock  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries  had  the  sides  of  its  frame  open,  thus  exposing 
to  view  the  clockwork.  In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  however, 
the  frame  of  the  weight-driven  chamber  clock  began  to  be 
enclosed  on  the  sides  by  doors,  which  were  not  so  much 
to  keep  out  the  dust  but  to  hide  the  clockwork  and  thereby 
present  a  tidier  appearance.  The  fluff  from  the  ropes  of 
a  lantern  clock  did  more  harm,  by  drying  up  the  oil  and 
clogging  the  clockwork,  than  any  dust,  that  entered 
through  the  open  sides,  could  have  done.  The  chief  draw- 
back of  a  weight-driven  chamber  clock  was  that  it  had  to 
be  hung  on  the  wall  to  allow  the  weights  to  fall,  and  there 
it  remained;  for  it  could  not  be  carried  about  by  its  owner 
from  room  to  room,  which  would  have  been  a  great  con- 
venience in  an  age  when  the  clock,  even  to  wealthy  people, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury. The  solution  of  this  problem  to 
make  a  clock  portable,  was  the  invention  of  driving  power 
by  means  of  a  coiled  spring  instead  of  a  falling  weight.  This 


No.  III.— SPRING-DRIVEN  TABU-  Cl.Ot  K  WI  TH  HORI- 
ZONTAL DIAL  IN  GILT  AND  ENGRAVED  METAL  CASE 
LATE  WITH  CENTURY  GERMAN  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


U  kWl  IGH1  DRIV1  N(  HAMBJ  K  CLOCK  WITH  FRAME  AND  BELL  OF 
GOTHIC  DESIGN  AND  F(  i  [01  BAI  ANTE  •  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  GERMAN 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  FORMED  BY  THE  LATE  PERCY  WEBSTER,  ESQ  RE 


important  in- 
vention was 
adapted  by 
one  Peter 
Henlein,  a 
Nuremberg 
locksmith,  in 
1500-1510, 
for  the  motive 
power  of  a 
clock  so  small 
in  compass 
that  it  could 
be  worn  on  a 
chain,  and 
later  in  the 
pocket.  Such 
small  clocks 
became  known 
in  England  as 
watches. 

With  the  advent  of  spring-driven  portable  watches  and 
clocks  there  came  the  desire  to  make  clockwork  more 
compact  and  smaller  in  scale,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction both  in  size  and  weight.  And  with  clockwork 
of  a  small  scale,  dust  became  detrimental  to  its  working, 
and  the  need  for  a  case  to  protect  the  mechanism  now  be- 
came essential.  Also  a  further  reason  for  cases  was  that  the 
clock's  now  portable  character  made  it  necessary  for  the 
wheel-work  to  be  protected  when  it  was  handled  and 
moved.  Hence  the  early  spring  clocks  were  enclosed  in 
neat  metal  cases  made  of  copper  or  brass  and  ornamented 
with  engraved  arabesque  designs. 

The  spring  clock  was  of  two  types,  one  that  lay  on  the 
table  with  the  dial  facing  upwards  (No.  iii),  and  the  other 
in  an  upright  posted  frame  with  the  dial  erect  (No.  iv). 
The  weight-driven  lantern  clock  and  the  spring-driven 
portable  clock  (most  of  the  latter  were  probably  imported 
Continental  examples)  both  became  popular  in  the  homes 
of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  from  late  Elizabethan 
times  onwards. 

The  clock  in  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
began  to  grow  beyond  the  work  of  one  craftsman.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  clearly  seen  from  an  ordinance  of  the 
Clockmakers'  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1631. 
The  ordinance  instructs  that  every  master  shall  teach  his 
apprentices 

'the  making  of  Cases  or  Boxes  of  Silver  or  Brass,  and  likewise  the  several 
Springs  belonging  to  a  Watch,  Clock,  or  Larum,  and  likewise  all  other  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  things  belonging  to  such  Watches,  Clocks,  Larums, 
Mathematical  Instruments,  and  Sun-Dials,  ...  to  the  end  they  may,  in 
time,  make  up  their  Masterpiece  with  sufficiency  of  credit,  and 
truly  understand  both  the  beginning  and  ending  of  their  Work.' 

The  ordinance  also  forbids  the  buying  of 

'any  Boxes,  Cases,  Springs,  or  otherwise,  but  of  such  a  professed  and 
allowed  Clock-maker,  or  such  other  sufficient  Workman.' 

These  regulations  were  to  protect  the  craft  by  keeping  the 
making  of  cases  and  springs  within  the  control  of  the  Com- 
pany; for  if  they  were  made  by  outside  workmen,  the  work 
would  not  be  liable  to  search  and  bad  w  orkmanship  would 
result.  In  spite  of  these  regulations,  specialization  of  the 

*  A  chamber  clock  with  iron  posts  in  the  form  of  buttresses  and  with  a 
brass  dial,  and  with  wheel-work  of  brass  and  iron,  is  in  the  collection  of 
Courtenay  A.  Ilbert,  Esq. 
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No.  IV. — AN  ENGLISH  SPRING-DRIVEN 
CLOCK  BY  BARTHOLOMEW  NEWSAM 
IN  ENGRAVED  METAL  CASE,  HT.  6i 
INS.,  CIRCA  1590  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


various  branches  of  the 
craft  went  on  increasing 
— some  craftsmen  special- 
ized in  watch  and  clock 
cases  made  of  silver,  brass 
or  copper,  also  instrument 
cases;  others  made  springs 
only;  there  were  also  en- 
gravers who  ornamented 
clock  dials  and  cases  with 
their  art;  and  there  were 
gilders  who  overlaid  in 
water  gilding  the  cases 
and  dials  of  clocks  and 
also  mathematical  instru- 
ments. This  subdivision  of 
the  clockmaker's  craft  in 
England  must  have  con- 
siderably increased  dur- 
ing and  after  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

In  1657  the  pendulum 
as  a  regulator  for  a  clock 
was  invented,  and  so  im- 
portant  was  this  new 
invention  —  because  it 
converted  the  clock  from 
an  indifferent  timekeeper 
to  a  reliable  one — that 
both  weight-  and  spring- 
driven  clocks  immediately  began  to  be  made  with  this  new 
type  of  regulator.  The  first  pendulum  clocks  were  made 
in  Holland,  for  the  inventor  of  the  pendulum  was  the 
Dutch  astronomer  and  mathematician  Christiaan  Huygens. 
Within  a  year  the  new  pendulum  clock  was  being  made  in 
England.  This  invention  brought  in  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  design  of  clocks.  The  principal  change  as  regards 
the  movement  was  with  weight-driven  clocks,  which  now 
no  longer  were  designed  with  the  posted  frame;  for 
the  wheel-work  was  now  fixed  between  two  plates, 
similar  to  the  construction  that  had  been  adopted 
from  the  first  for  the  spring  table  clock.  This 
change  permitted  the  going  and  striking  trains  of 
the  weight-driven  clock  to  be  planned  side  by  side 
and  not  as  previously  one  in  front  of  the  other,  thus 
permitting  the  weights  to  be  wound  up  from  the 
dial.  With  greater  accuracy  in  timekeeping,  it  was 
now  worth  while  to  make  clocks  go  for  a  longer 
period  than  thirty  hours;  for  in  the  case  of  a  bad 
timekeeper  the  clock  had  to  be  put  right  every  day 
by  a  sundial,  and  with  this  necessary  daily  attention 
the  clock  might  as  well  be  wound  up  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  more  accurate  pendulum 
clock,  however,  it  wanted  adjusting  only  once  a 
week  and  therefore  it  was  more  convenient  to  wind 
it  once  a  week. 

The  important  change  that  took  place  at  this 
period  as  regards  the  clock  case,  was  that  metal 
was  abandoned  for  wood,  thus  allying  to  the  clock- 
maker's  craft  that  of  the  woodworker.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this  change  of  material.  One 
was  due  to  the  new  pendulum  weight-driven  clocks 
being  made  with  larger  dials — for  with  improved 
timekeeping  legibility  became  a  matter  of  in-  of 


creased  importance — and  a  larger  dial  meant  a  larger 
case,  which  if  made  in  metal  would  have  been  unduly 
heavy,  especially  for  a  wall  clock.  Another  reason  for  the 
wood  case  was  the  invention  at  this  time  of  upholding  a 
weight-driven  clock  by  a  long  case  that  stood  on  the  floor, 
the  case  enclosing  the  weights.  Such  a  case  could  only  have 
been  made  in  wood.  Supporting  a  weight-driven  clock  by 
a  pillar-like  case  instead  of  the  medieval  method  of  hang- 
ing it  on  a  wall  had  several  advantages.  For  instance,  the 
dial  was  now  at  a  lower  level  (a  convenience  in  a  candle- 
lit room)  which  permitted  the  adoption  of  the  new  method 
of  winding  by  a  key  through  the  dial;  for  in  the  old 
method  of  pulling  the  ropes  to  raise  the  weights,  it  was 
not  so  necessary  that  the  dial  should  be  within  easy  reach. 
The  long  case  at  first  was  slender,  for  it  had  to  enclose  only 
the  weights  and  not  the  pendulum,  which  was  a  short  bob 
pendulum  wagging  behind  the  back  plate.  The  dial  of 
such  a  clock  was  small,  being  8  to  8^  inches  square.  When 
the  long  or  Royal  pendulum  was  introduced  (circa  1670) 
the  case  was  made  necessarily  wider  to  make  allowance 
for  the  arc  of  the  swinging  pendulum,  and  the  dial  was 
increased  to  10  inches,  so  that  it  would  be  in  proportion 
with  the  wider  case.  Thus  the  design  and  proportion  of 
clock  cases  were  in  the  first  place  determined  by  the  func- 
tional requirements  of  the  clockwork,  and  they  were  not  a 
matter  of  aesthetics. 

The  spring  clock  with  the  dial  facing  upwards  for  use  on 
a  table  could  not  very  well  be  fitted  with  a  pendulum ;  and 
apart  from  this,  every  time  the  clock  was  shaken  or  moved 
the  pendulum  would  swing  erratically,  so  this  type  of  metal- 
cased  clock  went  out  of  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
standing  or  'bracket'  spring  clock,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
today,  which  could  stand  either  on  a  chimneyshelf  or  on 
a  low  piece  of  furniture  such  as  a  court  cupboard  with  its 
back  towards  the  wall,  became,  when  its  clockwork  was 
regulated  by  the  pendulum,  extremely  popular.  Origin- 
ally cased  in  metal  (No.  iv),  it  now  grew  larger  and  was 
encased  in  wood  (No.  viii). 


V.— A  TABLE  CLOCK  BY  DAVID  RAMSAY — THE  FINE  GILT  CASE  IS  PROBABLY 
FRENCH  MANUFACTURE  :  CIRCA  1620  :   IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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No.  VI.— A  SMALL  LANTERN  CLOCK  BY  EDWARD  EAST,  WITH 
X  DAY  MOVEMENT  :  IN  FINELY  ENGRAVED  CASE  PERIOD  OF 
CHARLES  II  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  FRANCIS  MALLETT,  ESQ. 

The  novelty  of  the  wood  case,  its  lightness,  its  dustproof 
qualities  (an  important  factor  now  that  clockwork  had 
reached  a  much  higher  degree  of  finish  and  accuracy), 
and  its  cheapness  of  production  combined  with  a  far 
greater  variety  in  its  design  when  compared  with  the 
metal  case,  soon  caused  the  new  specialist  craft  of  the 
clock-case  maker — a  worker  in  wood — to  come  into  being. 

Whether  this  craft  grew  out  of  that  of  the  cabinet- 
maker or  whether,  from  the  outset,  it  was  separate  and 
distinct,  little  evidence  exists  upon  which  to  decide  this 
point.  One  must  remember,  however,  that  the  English 
clockmakei  was  not  the  originator  of  the  wooden  clock 
i  in  lopting  this  new  fashion  he  was  only  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Dutch. 

The  i  lock-<  ase  maker  in  his  craft  followed  the  processes 
and  used  the  same  tools  as  those  belonging  to  the  cabinet- 
maker, for  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two  crafts. 
Material  is  the  foundation  of  every  handicraft,  and  it  was 
the  matei  a  i hat  determined  the  construction  and  also  the 
tools  of  a  craft.  There  were  the  woodworkers,  the  leather- 
workers,  the  metalworkers,  the  weavers  or  clothworkers, 
and  from  each  of  these  main  branches  other  specialist 
crafts  sprang  as  the  social  life  of  a  country  became  more 
advanced. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  woodworkers  the  two 
original  craftsmen  were  the  carpenter  who  built  houses, 
and  the  shipwright  the  builder  of  ships.  Soon  the  carpen- 


ter's craft  became  subdivided  by  the  appearance  of  the 
joiners,  who  made  neater  and  joined  woodwork — as 
against  the  coarse  and  nailed  woodwork  of  the  carpenters 
— in  the  form  of  house  fittings  and  furniture.  Then  the 
joiners'  craft  likewise  separated  and  became  two — that  of 
the  house-joiner  and  the  furniture-joiner.  Then  later,  the 
furniture-joiner  became  two  crafts:  the  joiner  who  con- 
tinued to  make  plain  joined  furniture  and  chairs,  and  the 
cabinet-maker,  who  made  decorative  and  veneered  furni- 
ture in  which  the  grain  and  figure  of  the  wood  played  an 
important  part.  And  again  there  was  a  further  subdivision 
of  the  cabinet-makers'  trade  by  the  appearance  of  the 
clock-case  maker.* 

As  society  in  England  grew  more  complex,  and  wealth 
and  comfort  increased,  the  number  of  specialist  trades 
throughout  the  handicrafts  multiplied,  and  especially  was 
this  so  from  the  late  Seventeenth  Century  onwards.  The 
reasons  for  the  subdivision  of  labour  were  many.  It  was 
realized,  for  instance,  that  a  handicraftsman,  by  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  work,  became  more  highly 
skilled.  He  also  took  less  time  to  learn  his  craft  and  he 
more  quickly  became  proficient.  Loss  of  time  is  also 
avoided  by  this  concentration  of  labour;  for  when  a  work- 
man does  a  number  of  operations  in  a  handicraft,  time  is 
lost  whilst  he  changes  from  one  to  another.  Subdivision 
of  labour,  however,  was  only  economic  in  large  towns 


No  VII  —A  CLASSICAL  DOORWAY  WITH  PEDIMENT  SUPPORTED  ON  IONIC 
COLUMNS  :  A  DESIGN  IN  SERLIO'S  ARCHITETTLKA  ET  PROSPETIVA,  15S4 
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where  there  was  a  constant  demand.  In  a  small  country 
town,  for  instance,  there  would  not  be  enough  work  to 
keep  a  clock-case  maker  working  all  the  time.  This  meant 
that  the  local  clockmaker  would  have  to  procure  his  cases 
from  the  nearest  large  town  or  city,  where  the  specialist 
trade  of  a  case-maker  would  flourish  because  of  the  con- 
tinuous demand  from  many  clockmakers. 

A  case  made  by  a  case-maker  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
higher  quality  than  one  made  by  a  workman  such  as  a 
joiner,  who  made  all  types  of  joined  furniture  as  well.  Also 
the  case  of  the  joiner  would  be  more  expensive;  for  he 
would  take  longer  to  make  one  than  the  specialist.  It 
was  because  of  the  absence  of  demand  in  small  communi- 
ties that  the  jack-of-all-trades  flourished  in  the  country- 
side, whereas  the  specialist  craftsman  was  the  product  of 
the  large  towns. 

This  account  of  the  subdivision  of  the  handicrafts  that 
took  place  particularly  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  in  England  has  been  given  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  understand  the  system  of  which  the  crafts  of 
the  clock-  and  case-makers  formed  part. 

To  return  to  the  craft  of  the  clock-case  maker — his  novel 
wooden  cases  must  have  first  appeared  in  London  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  or  possibly  the  year  before.  Judg- 
ing from  the  earliest  examples  that  have  survived,  their 
design  was  in  the  new  fashionable  classic  style  that  had 


No.  VIII. — A  CLOCK  BY  EDWARD  EAST  IN  EBONY  CASE  OF  ARCHITECTUR- 
AL DESIGN  :  CIRCA   1660  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  WALTER  IDEN,  ESQ. 


No.  IX. — CLOCK  BY  EDWARD  EAST  WITH  LUNAR  DIAL  IN  EBONY  CASE 
WITH  PEDIMENT  ON  CORINTHIAN  COLUMNS  :  DRAWER  IN  BASE  :  C.  1665 

recently  come  to  England  from  the  Continent.  This  style, 
which  was  based  on  a  close  adherence  to  the  classic  design 
of  ancient  Roman  architecture,  originated  in  Italy  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  the  chief  exponent  of  it  being  Andrea 
Palladio  (1518-80).  Books  by  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  and 
Vignola,  showing  buildings  and  architectural  details  of 
the  new  style,  were  published  in  Italian,  French,  Dutch, 
and  English,  and  it  was  from  such  works  that  the  case- 
makers  culled  their  designs  for  the  new  clock  cases.  The 
design  took  the  form  of  treating  the  case  like  a  classic  por- 
tico or  doorway,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and  flanked 
by  columns  or  pilasters;  all  the  mouldings  being  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  new  classic  detail.  This  design  was 
applied  to  both  weight-  and  spring-driven  clocks:  for 
examples  sec  Nos.  viii,  ix,  x,  xi. 

The  first  clock  cases  to  be  made  adhered  strictly  to  this 
architectural  design,  for  at  this  initial  stage  the  English 
clock-case  maker  was  feeling  his  way,  taking  his  design 
from  Palladio  and  his  technique  from  Holland.  In  this 
first  period  he  used  almost  exclusively  ebony  veneered  on 
an  oak  carcass,  the  mouldings  being  worked  in  the  solid 
wood;  and  for  the  decoration,  apart  from  the  mouldings, 
gilt  brass  mounts — or  'ornaments'  as  they  were  then  called 
— were  employed,  for  the  gold  metal  on  the  reflecting 
black  of  the  highly  polished  ebony  showed  up  in  bright 
contrast. 

It  was  at  least  a  decade  before  the  domestic  crafts  in 
Restoration  England  began  to  grow  luxuriant  in  rich 
ornament,  and  this  growth  from  simplicity  to  full  em- 
bellishment is  well  illustrated  by  the  three  spring-driven 
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\  V— A  CLOCK  BY  EDWARD  EAST  WITH  FINELY  ENGRAVED  DI  \L  IN 
EBONY  CASE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  ENRICHED  WITH  GILT  ORN- 
AMENTS :  DRAWER  IN  BASE  :  C.  1670  :  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  HARRIS,  M.C. 


clocks  shown  in  Nos.  viii  to  x.  All  three  clocks  are  by  the 
famous  maker  Edward  East,  who  was  appointed  'Chief 
Clockmaker  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Clocks'  in  1662. 

The  two  long-case  clocks  illustrated  (Nos.  xi  and  xii),  one 
by  Ahasuerus  Fromanteel  and  the  other  by  Joseph  Knibb, 
show  the  early  stages  of  the  long  case  which  was  designed 
for  the  movement  regulated  by  a  bob  pendulum.  At  first 
the  door  in  the  trunk  was  fitted  between  the  sides,  the  door 
being  framed  in  its  height  by  the  thickness  of  the  two  sides, 
each  face  forming  a  style  to  the  panel  moulding  on  the  door 
front  No.  xi);  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  door  being 
pushed  in  .1  stop  was  fixed  inside  the  case.  This  design  was 
soon  improved  upon  by  making  the  moulding  around  the 
door  project  to  form  a  rabbet  for  the  door  to  stop  against 
(No.  xii). 

The  From,,  1  it  eels  were  Dutch  and  members  of  the  family 
lived  both  in  London  and  in  Holland.  It  was  because  of 
this  direct  connexion  with  Holland  that  they  were  the 
first  to  make  pendulum  clocks  in  England,  and  also  they 
must  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  wooden  case. 
Hence  both  movement  and  case  of  the  English  pendulum 
clock  had  at  first  many  Dutch  characteristics,  which  in 
course  of  time  were  gradually  eliminated  as  English  inven- 
tion in  clockwork,  and  sense  of  tradition  in  woodwork, 
asserted  themselves. 

The  story  of  how  the  firm  of  Fromanteel  was  the  first 
to  bring  the  new  pendulum  clock  to  England  is  interesting. 
When  Christiaan  Huygens  had  succeeded  in  applying  the 


pendulum  as  a  regulator  to  a  clock — a  horological  inven- 
tion of  outstanding  value,  for  neither  of  the  earlier  ways 
of  regulation  by  the  foliot  or  the  balance  wheel  could 
approach  the  isochronous  timekeeping  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum— he  assigned  the  invention  to  Saloman  Coster,  a 
master  clockmaker  at  The  Hague.  Coster  was  granted  a 
patent  on  June  16th,  1657,  for 

twenty-one  years,  by  which  he   

became  possessed,  as  Huygens' 
assignee,  of  the  rights  of  the 
new  pendulum  clock. 

On  September  .3rd,  1657, 
Coster  made  an  agreement  with 
John  Fromanteel,  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Fro- 
manteel family  living  in  Lon- 
don, to  enter  his  service  and 
work  for  him  until  May  1st, 
1658.  Coster,  on  his  part,  agreed 
to  reveal  to  the  English  clock- 
maker  a  'Secret,'  and  he  also 
agreed  to  pay  him  20  Carolus 
gulden  for  each  clock  that  he 
made,  on  condition  that  he 
worked  with  his  own  steel  and 
brass;  if  not,  and  Coster  sup- 
plied the  material,  then  he  was 
to  receive  18+  gulden  per  clock. 

What  the  secret  was  that  was 
mentioned  in  the  agreement, 
has  not  been  discovered;  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  any- 
thing in  connexion  with  the 
pendulum  clock,  the  working 
of  which  would  be  apparent  to 
Fromanteel  after  he  had  made 
the  first  one.  When  young  Fro- 
manteel returned  to  London  in 
the  spring  of  1658,  it  is  certain 
that  he  knew  all  that  there  was 
to  know  about  the  making  of 
pendulum  clocks,  thus  permit- 
ting the  firm  of  Fromanteel  to 
start  making  them  at  once.  That 
this  was  done  is  evident;  for  in 
the  following  November  an  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the 
newspapers  announcing  that 
Ahasuerus  Fromanteel  had  for 
sale  the  new  'Clocks  that  go 
exact  and  keep  equaller  time 
than  any  now  made  without  this 
Regulater.  .  .  .' 

It  would  seem  highly  improb- 
able that  any  of  these  original 
pendulum  clocks  which  Ahas- 
uerus advertised  for  sale  in  the 
Autumn  of  1658,  should  still  be 
in  existence;  but  several  years 
ago  one  of  them,  without  its  dial 
and  case,  and  inscribed  on  the 
back  plate  A  Fromanteel  London 
Fecit  1658,  was  found  by  Major 
Sir  John  Prestige,  who  now  has 


No.  XI. — A  LONG-CASE  CLOCK 
8-DAY  MOVEMENT  AND  BOB 
PENDULUM.  BY  AHASUERUS 
FROMANTEEL  :  EBONY  CASE 
GILTORNMNTS  :  EARLY  CH.  II 
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this  valuable  horological 
document  in  his  collection. 

To  return  to  the  craft 
of  the  English  clock-case 
maker.  After  the  ebony 
case,  the  long  case  of 
weight-driven  clocks  began 
to  be  veneered  with  either 
walnut  or  olivewood;  pos- 
sibly for  the  reason  that 
some  people  liked  their 
grandfather  clock  to  match 
their  furniture.  An  interest- 
ing contemporary  reference 
to  long  cases  made  of  ebony, 
walnut  and  olivewood,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  Richard 
Legh,  of  Lyme  Hall,  Che- 
shire, to  his  wife : 

T  went  to  the  famous  Pen- 
dulum maker  Knibb,  and  have 
agreed  for  one,  he  having  none 
ready  but  one  dull  stager  which 
was  at  £19;  for  £5  more,  I 
have  agreed  for  one  finer  than 
my  Father's,  and  it  is  to  better 
finish'd  with  carved  capitalls 
gold,  and  gold  pedestalls  with 
figures  of  boys  and  cherubimes 
all  brass  gilt.  I  wold  have  had 
itt  Olive  Wood,  (the  Case  I 
mean),  but  gold  does  not  agree 
with  that  colour,  soe  took  their 
advice  to  have  it  black  Ebony 
which  suits  your  Cabinett  bet- 
ter than  Walnutt  tree  wood, 
of  which  they  are  mostly  made. 
Lettme  have  thy  advice  herein 
by  the  next.' 

To  which  the  young  wife 
replies : 

'My  dearest  Soule;  as  for 
the  Pandelome  Case  I  think 
Blacke  suits  anything.' 

This  letter  reveals  an 
amount  of  interesting  in- 
formation. It  tells,  for  in- 
stance, that  by  1675,  tne 
wealthy  gentry  went  to 
London  to  buy  a  clock  and 
did  not  patronize  the  local 
maker  of  lantern  clocks. 
Also,  that  the  cost  then  of 
a  good-quality  London 
long-case  clock  was  about 
£25,  which  sum,  inciden- 
tally, translated  into  modern  currency,  would  have  been 
the  pre-war  cost  of  a  new  10-h.p.  car.  Also  that  the  long 
cases  of  weight-driven  clocks  were  by  this  date  mostly 
made  of  walnut,  and  not  ebony,  which  for  this  type  of 
case  had  started  to  decline  in  fashion.  This  is  borne  out 
by  extant  examples.  We  also  learn  that  our  seventeenth- 
century  ancestors  liked  the  bright  contrast  of  gilt  metal 
mounts  against  ebony;  but  they  did  not  care  for  the 
combination  of  gilt  metal  and  olivewood.  This,  then, 
was  the  reason  why  the  case-maker  substituted  carving 
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No.  XII.— LONG-CASE  CLOCK  WITH 
8-DAY  MOVEMENT,  BOB  PENDULUM, 
BY  JOSEPH  KNIBB  :  EBONY  PAN- 
ELLED CASE  :  TIME  OF  CHARLES  II 


HOOD  WITH  CARVED  SCROLL  PEDIMENT  SURMOUNTING 
CORNICE  OF  A  CLOCK  BY  THOMAS  TOMPION  :  TIME  OF  CHARLES  II 


No.  XIV.— A  HOOD  OF  A  DUTCH  CLOCK  BY  JAC.  HASIUS  OF  AMSTERDAM 
CARVED  CRESTING,  FRIEZE  AND  CAPS  TO  COLUMNS— COMPARE  WITH 
CONTEMP.  ENGLISH  EXAMPLE  XIII  :  COLLECTION  OF  C.  A.  ILBERT 


ESQ. 

(Continued  on  page  120) 


THE  ALDRICH  ENGRAVINGS 

IN   CHRIST   CHURCH   LIBRARY,  OXFORD 

By  W.   G.  HISCOCK 


HEXRY  ALDRICH,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  1689- 
1710,  was  a  man  of  many  parts:  classical  scholar, 
mathematician,  logician,  musician,  a  lover  of  fine 
bindings,  architect,  and  a  collector  of  prints.  From  all  this 
versatile  activity  Christ  Church  and  Oxford  benefited 
enormously.  The  direction  that  he  gave  to  classical  learn- 
ing had  roots  so  deep  that  it  went  on — after  the  general 
relapse  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — to  cul- 
minate in  the  pre-eminence  of  the  college  in  the  schools 
under  Dean  Cyril  Jackson  (who  retired  in  1809).  Aldrich 
wrote  a  book  on  Logic  expressly  for  his  pupil  Charles  Boyle, 
the  4th  Earl  of  Orrery,  which  remained  the  standard  text- 
book for  the  University  until  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  'Aldrich  in  G'  is  still  sung  in  our  cathedrals  and 
churches;  his  rollicking  catches  include  the  famous  'Hark! 
the  bonny  Christ  Church  Bells.'  His  important  collection 
of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  music  he  bequeathed 
to  the  college,  together  with  his  library  which  included 
many  folios  in  sumptuous  red  morocco  bindings.  His  skill 


No.  I. — PRINCE  RUPERT  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  W.  VAILLANT 


No. II. — OLD  BEARDED  HEAD  AFTER  REMBRANDT :  MEZZ.  BY  W.  VAILLANT 


in  architecture  gave  Oxford  three  of  her  -finest  buildings : 
Trinity  Chapel,  169 1-4,  All  Saints'  Church,  1707-8, 
and  Peckwater  Quadrangle,  1 706-11. 

The  engravings,  numbering  more  than  two  thousand — 
pasted  into  some  thirty  portfolios — were  included  in  his 
bequest  to  the  Library,  and  having  been  collected  for  the 
most  part  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  form  the  oldest  collection  in  England.  As  Dr. 
Campbell  Dodgson  has  pointed  out,*  it  is  approximately 
contemporary  with  the  smaller  and  less  interesting  Pepys 
Collection  [c.  1 700)  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge — 
though  not  so  fine  or  large  as  the  well-known  Chatsworth 
Collection,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

A  brief  description  such  as  I  now  propose  can  give  only 
the  characteristics  of  the  collection  and  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  many  choice  impressions.  The  earliest  Italian 
engravings  are  by  Mantegna,  of  whose  attributed  work 

*  Print  Collectors'  Quarterly,  XXVIII,  59. 
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there  is  The  Virgin  and  Child  (B.  8,  second  state),  the  two 
Bacchanals  (B.  19,  20),  The  Entombment  (B.  3),  The  Descen- 
sion  (B.  5),  and  The  Risen  Christ  (B.  6).  All  these  are  of  fair 
quality.  Then  we  come  to  a  moderate  copy  of  Mocetto's 
Nude  man  (B.  6)  and  Zoan  Andrea's  Allegorical  Piece  (B.  16). 
Of  Diirer  items,  Aldrich  possessed  a  few  outstanding  rari- 
ties in  an  otherwise  rather  moderate  assortment.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  is  a  brilliant  impression  of  a  set  of 
proofs  of  the  small  woodcut  Passion  with  the  Expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  first  state.  The  Samson  and  the  Lion  is 
the  rare  early  copy  without  monogram,  but  it  is  holed  in 
four  places.  Of  the  other  Diirers  may  be  mentioned  St. 
Eustace  (B.  57),  a  very  good  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study  (B.  60), 
the  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil  (B.  98),  and  The  Cannon 
(B.  99A).  The  portraits  include  Wilibald  Pirkheimer  (B. 


No.  III.— PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ENGRAVER  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  W.  VAILLANT 


106),  Eriedrich,  Elector  of  Saxony  (B.  104A),  and  the  wood- 
cut Ulrichus  Varnbuler  (B.  155).  Hans  Sebald  Beham  is 
represented  by  one  print,  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  Serpent 
(B.  6),  in  perfect  state. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  plates  by  Italian  engravers 
from  Marcantonio  onwards,  and  a  fair  collection  of  wood- 
cuts including  specimens  of  chiaroscuro.  The  northern  en- 
gravers working  in  Italy  are  also  represented.  But  the 

No.  IV.— (TOP  RIGHT)  A  TRUMPETER  DELIVERING  A  LETTER 
AFTER    TERBORCH    :    MEZZOTINT    BY    WALLERANT  VAILLANT 


No.  V.— (LOWER  RIGHT)  QUEEN  CATHARINE  :  MEZZOTINT  EN- 
GRAVING  BY   ABRAHAM   BLOOTELING  AFTER  SIR  PETER  LELY 
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quality  of  the  prints  in  these  three  groups  is,  perhaps,  not 
of  a  standard  to  warrant — within  the  limits  of  this  article — 
individual  selection;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  some 
of  the  numerous  French  portrait  engravers  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XIV:  of  the  work  of  men  like  Houlanger,  Mellan, 
Lasne,  Pitau,  Poilly,  Roullet,  and  Vermeulen  (though  an 
exception  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  Pitau).  But  some- 
thing more  must  be  said  of  the  leaders  of  French  line  en- 
graving, Xanteuil,  Masson,  Morin,  and  Edelinck;  of  these 
Aldrich  collected  some  magnificent  examples. 

By  Masson  there  is  a  fine  impression  of  the  dynamic  and 
attractive  personality  of  Charles  Patin,  a  really  superb 
Guillaume  de  Beisacier,  1664,  m  the  first  state,  and  Pierre 
Dupuis  after  Mignard.  The  best  of  Edelinck  include  Louis, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  Charles,  due  de  Berry, 
and  John  Dryden.  Presumably  the  portraits  by  Morin  (d. 
1650)  were  not  so  easily  acquired  "in  the  Dean's  lifetime, 
for  three  or  four  after  Titian,  Van  Dyck,  and  Champaigne 
were  the  only  examples  obtained.  Nanteuil  is  thoroughly 
represented,  including  the  following  rare  first  states  and 
fine  impressions  :  Cardinal  de  Coislin  (P.  &  W.  49  I),  Pom- 
pone  II  de  Bellievre  (P.  &  W.  15  I),  Antoine  Dulieu  (P.  &  W. 
63  I),  Nicolas  Fouquet  (P.  &  W.  76  I),  La  Marechal  de  La 
Meilleraye  (P.  &  W.  95  I),  Le  Tellier  (P.  &  W.  108  II), 
Hugues  de  Lionne  (P.  &  W.  127  I),  Pierre  de  Maridat  (P.  &  W. 
I50),„  J.  F.  Sarrazin  (P.  &  W.  203),  Cardinal  de  Retz  (P.  & 
W.  199),  and  Pierre  Siguier  (P.  &  W.  208  I).  Although  three 
or  four  of  these  rarities  are  cut  at  the  base,  as  a  whole  the 
Nanteuils  are  an  impressive  set. 

The  Dutch  engravings  include  some  fine  plates  by  Jonas 
Suyderhoef  after  Ostade — valuable  for  the  faithful  de- 
lineation of  their  characteristic  originals — and  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Gilles  de  Glarges,  after  Mierevelt.  The  Ostades 


No.  VI. — ADMIRALDE  RUYTER :  MEZZOTINT  ENG.  BY  ABRAHAM  BLOOTELING 


No.  VII.— BISHOP  JOH.X  BAGGER  :  MEZZO.  JOHN  SMITH,  Al  l  1  R  SAI.EMAN 


by  Cornelius  Visscher  are  also  to  be  mentioned,  as  is  one 
magnificent,  intensely  black  impression  by  H.  Goudt  of 
Elsheimer's  Puer  in  Stellionem.  The  portraits  by  Paul  Pon- 
tius, particularly  those  after  Van  Dyck,  are  in  very  fine 
state.  Like  other  collectors  of  his  time,  Aldrich  was  not, 
apparently,  attracted  by  the  work  of  Rembrandt ;  of  the 
two  or  three  examples  he  possessed,  the  best  is  but  a  fair 
impression  of  The  Blindness  of  Tobit. 

English  engravings  begin  with  the  Funeral  Procession  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Dirck  de  Bry  after  Thomas  Lant,  1587, 
of  which,  according  to  the  Short  Title  Catalogue,  1926,  the 
only  complete  set  is  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  con- 
temporary (c.  1 710)  Christ  Church  engraving  catalogue, 
this  historical  document  is  described  as  'A  country  Wake' ! 
P.  Lombart's  Caroline  portraits  after  Van  Dyck  make  a  good 
series,  and  the  rather  scanty  Hollar  examples  include  two 
plates  of  the  Muffs,  remarkable  for  their  delicate  artistry. 

Although  it  may  be  said  that  Loggan's  topographical 
exactitude  pervaded  his  portraits  and  that  very  few  of 
them  escaped  a  mechanical  efficiency,  Aldrich  did  not  dis- 
dain to  have  a  great  number  of  them.  Likewise,  the  medi- 
ocrity of  Robert  White's  work  did  not  stay  the  Dean's  hand 
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No.  VIII.— WOMAN  ASLEEP  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  JOHN  SMITH,  AFTER  SCHALCKEN 

from  obtaining  many  of  that  engraver's  portraits.  William 
Faithorne  I  was  more  successful  as  a  portraitist :  in  the  col- 
lection are  his  outstanding  examples  Robert  Boyle,  Sir 
Thomas  Killigrew,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Paston,  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  the  self-portrait,  and  Sir  William  Sanderson. 

As  the  development  of  mezzotint  coincided  with  Aid- 
rich's  enthusiasm  for  prints,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  new  art,  and,  though  we 
are  disappointed,  perhaps,  at  finding  nothing  by  Prince 
Rupert,  there  are  a  fair  number  of  representative  plates  by 
Wallerant  Vaillant,  Blooteling,  Beckett,  W.  Faithorne  II, 
John  Smith,  and  others. 

Of  Vaillant's  two  hundred  plates,  Aldrich  obtained 
twenty-four,  the  greater  proportion  being  of  good  quality. 
There  are  two  portraits  of  Prince  Rupert:  the  self-portrait 
{Wessely  55  I,  Hind,  p.  264)  and  one  as  a  younger  man 
(Wessely  53).  This  lesser-known  portrait  of  Rupert  is  a  fine 
impression  with  full  margins  (No.  i),  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  'disputed'  self-portrait  of  the  Prince,  noted 
by  Chalenor  Smith,  p.  1773,  no.  6,  where  it  is  reproduced. 
Van  Dyck's  Virgin  and  Child  (Wessely  84)  is  of  equally  good 
condition,  and  the  theatrical,  romanticized  Playing  at  Cards 
(Wessely  185)  is  attractive,  too.  But  perhaps  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  Vaillant's  art  acquired  by  Aldrich  is  the  sym- 
pathetic rendering  of  Rembrandt's  Old  bearded  head  (Wes- 
sely 1 32)  (No.  ii) .  Included  in  this  small  batch  of  Vaillant  are 
two  plates  not  mentioned  by  Wessely:  one  is  the  bust  of  a 
child  in  the  opposite  direction  to  his  no.  1 28,  the  other  being 
an  interesting  portrait  of  an  engraver  (No.  iii).  A  very  rare 
one  is  the  Trumpeter  delivering  a  letter  (Wessely  191)  (No.  iv). 

Blooteling's  rather  rugged  style  is  seen  to  advantage  in 
his  mezzotint  portrait  of  Lely's  Queen  Catharine  (No.  v),  a 


plate  not  given  by  Chalenor  Smith;  its  measurement  is 
H.  u  §,  Sub.  io£,  W.  8£.  Blooteling's  early  prints  of  Eras- 
mus (Wessely  38)  and  the  Frobenius  (Wessely  41)  are  also 
included  in  the  score  or  so  of  the  examples  here.  But  most 
striking  of  all  is  Blooteling's  magnificent  portrait  of  Admiral 
De  Ruyter,  after  Jan  Lievcns  (No.  vi) ;  unhappily,  this  fine 
impression  is  cut  at  the  base,but  we  are  amply  compensated 
by  its  intrinsic  qualities. 

Isaac  Beckett's  mezzotints  are  fairly  numerous,  though 
rather  uneven  in  quality.  The  Lely  Self-Portrait  shows 
much  burr,  and  some  two  or  three  amusing  things  of  his 
from  the  Dutch  school,  e.g.  Lingelbary's  The  Chirurgeon, 
showing  the  humour  and  crudity  of  a  seventeenth-century 
doctor's  surgery,  and  H.  Kerk's  0  Rare  Show,  depicting  a 
group  of  children  delighting  in  revolving  tableaux,  are 
both  good  in  their  way. 

The  young  Faithorne's  not  very  successful  essays  in 
mezzotint  include  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Late  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Four  impeached  Lords,  James  Thynne,  and  Jer. 
Collier.  Among  the  anonymous  engravers'  plates  there  is 
a  fine  mezzotint  before  letters  of  Samuel  Butler,  the 
author  of  Hudibras  (J.C.S.  13  I),  after  Zoust;  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  P.  Van  Somer. 

Of  the  mezzotints  by  John  Smith,  Aldrich  collected  227; 
2 1 6  of  them  are  pasted  into  two  portfolios,  the  cover  of  each 
volume  bearing  this  contemporary  note :  'These  prints  was 
collected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aldrich  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in 


No.  IX.— HENRY  ALDRICH  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  JOHN  SMITH,  AFTER  KNELLER 
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ye  year  1 704.'  The  remaining  1 1  are  inserted  in  another  portfolio  of 
miscellaneous  portraits.  Despite  the  fine  quality  of  these  Smith 
mezzotints,  our  appreciation  of  them  is  likely  to  be  numbed  by  the 
multitude  of  Kneller's  originals  and  particularly  by  the  lack  of 
variety  in  the  painter's  treatment  of  his  female  sitters.  (The  face  of 
St.  Catherine  could  well  be  substituted  for  almost  any  one  of  his  Res- 
toration ladies.)  Therefore,  Smith's  most  attractive  work  (it  may 
not  be  superior)  is  seen  in  his  portraits  by  other  painters.  Among 
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No.  X.-  -LORD  A  \  VANDALE  :  MEZZOTINT  &  LINE  :  BY  JOHN  SMITH,  AFTER  KNELLER 

the  really  magnificent  impressions  are  Saleman's  John  Bagger, 
bishop  of  Zealand,  J.  C.S.  16  II  (No.vii),Taverner's  WilliamWood- 
ward,  Riley's  (Albert  Burnet,  and  the  rare  Corelli,  after  Howard. 
Gorelliv  >n<  ;l 'the  Dean's  favourite  composers,  the  adaptation 
of  whose  music  caused  comment  in  an  amusing  lampoon*  on 
Aldrich  (and  others) : 

.  .  .  And  from  Corelli  and  Bassani  steals 

What  skillful  Purcell  to  the  World  reveals  .  .  . 

*  The  Town  Display' d,  170 1.  Anon. 

No.  XI— (TOP  RIGHT)  FRATER  JACOBUS  DE  BEAULIEU  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  J.  GOLE 

No.  XII.— (LOWER  RIGHT)  SAINT  PETER  AND  SAINT  PAUL  PROTECTING  ROME  AND 
POPE  LEO  FROM  ATTILA  :  LINE  ENGRAVING  BY  G.  B.  BRACELLI,  AFTER  ALGARDI 
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The  well-known  candle-lighted  Schalcken  self-porlrait  is 
here  and  the  same  painter's  similarly  illuminated  Woman 
asleep  (Wessely  404)  (No.  viii),  striking  for  its  beautiful 
sense  of  repose.  The  Kneller  interest  is  genuinely  resusci- 
tated by  a  fine  impression  of  the  Countess  of  Ranelagh  ( J.C.S. 
209  I),  and — in  homage  to  our  benefactor — -one  of  Aldrich 
himself — from  the  original  portrait  in  the  Christ  Church 
dining  Hall  (No.  ix).  The  only  flower-piece — after  Bap- 
tist— gains  more,  perhaps,  than  is  its  due  among  so  many 
heads,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  lovely  thing.  Connoisseurs 
of  Smith's  work  will  be  interested  to  know  that  three  of 
the  finest  impressions  in  the  Aldrich  series  are  made  on 
'large  paper,'  20  x  13I,  and  bound  as  whole  pages  into 
the  portfolio;  they  are  of  John,  Earl  of  Mar  (J.C.S.  159), 
James,  Earl  of  Seafield,  in  brown  ink  (J.C.S.  228),  and — 
finest  of  all — Lord  Annandale  (with  'marquiss'  on  lowest 
shield  to  right,  J.C.S.  13  I)  (No.  x).  The  Charles  II  portrait 
listed  by  Chalenor  Smith  under  R.  Williams,  no.  11,  is 
presumably  the  joint  work  of  John  Smith  and  Williams; 
the  Christ  Church  impression  has  'I.  Smith  &'  added  in 
a  different  hand  to  'R.  Williams  fecit,'  and  the  Hope  Col- 
lection impression,  state  III,  is  retouched  with  'R.  Wil- 
liams fecit'  erased.  Other  Smith  rarities  at  Christ  Church 
include  Mrs.  Elinor  Copley  (J.C.S.  56  I)  in  brown  ink,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Wilmot  (J.C.S.  277  I),  Lady  Copley  (J.C.S.  55  I), 


and  William  Anstruther  (J.C.S.  14),  the  last  two  in  a 
particularly  attractive  shade  of  rich  brown  ink. 

The  Dutch  mezzotinter  J.  Gole  is  represented  by  a  good 
impression  of  Frater  Jacobus  de  Beaulieu,  which,  not  being 
mentioned  by  Wessely,  must  be  accounted  a  rarity  (No. 

xi)  .  Etchings  are  fairly  numerous  and  they,  too,  include 
some  rarities.  Carlo  Maratta  is  among  this  section,  and 
there  is  Castiglione's  Raising  of  Lazarus  (B.  6),  and  one  of 
G.  B.  Bracelli  which  is  not  in  Bartsch :  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
protecting  Rome  and  Pope  Leo  from  Attila,  after  Algardi  (No. 

xii)  .  English  rarities  include  one  example  of  the  work  of 
Edward  Cooper,  ('not  in  Hind) :  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
after  Raphael,  in  mezzotint,  stated  to  be  'from  ye  original 
at  Kensington.'  Cooper  may  possibly  be  the  father  of 
Richard  Cooper  who  died  in  1764  (Hind,  204).  There  is 
also  an  anonymous  line  engraving  signed  'P.  Smith  Excud.' 
depicting,  left,  a  man  holding  a  bowl  and  a  woman  hold- 
ing a  vase,  and  right,  Cupid  and  a  woman:  the  inscription 
at  the  base  runs:  Quislegem  det  amantibus.  ex  Collectione 
Comitis  Pembrochiae.  Maior  lex  Amor  est  sibi.  As  stated  by  Dr. 
Campbell  Dodgson,*  'the  picture,  whose  authorship  is  not 
known,  seems  to  be  no  longer  at  Wilton  House.'  Dr.  Camp- 
bell Dodgson  also  draws  attention  to  an  etched  portrait 
by  Thomas  Neale  (Thieme-Becker,  1678-99)  inscribed 
*  Op.  tit.  p.  66. 


No.  XV.— A  UNIQUE  SET  OF  WOODCUTS  AFTER  JACQUES  CALLOT'S  DWARFS  (VARIE  FIGURE  DI  GOBBI)  BY  EDOUARD  ECQMAN  OF  MECHLIN 

(Concluded  on  page  120) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ZOMCHIO 
FROM  A  CONTEMPORARY  WOOD- 
CUT BY  A  VENETIAN  ARTIST 
GIVEN  TO  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
IN  1933  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ART- 
COLLECTIONS  FUND  :  SEE  P.  126 


GEORGE  MORLAND'S  FATHER 

A  NEGLECTED  PAINTER 

By  CECIL  FARTHING 


GEORGE  MORLAND'S  idiosyncrasies  have 
become  a  byword  among  connoisseurs.  His 
drunken  frolics  have  contributed  much  to- 
wards keeping  his  memory  alive,  whilst  the  sober 
merits  of  his  harassed  father  have  blushed  unseen 
for  many  a  day. 

Henry  Robert  Morland's  greatest  achievement 
was  doubtless  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  unremitting  application  to  art.  He 
has  been  condemned  for  this  strictness,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  young  George  needed  some 
such  supervision  for  the  development  of  his  talent 
from  what  we  know  of  his  irresponsible  ways  after 
emitting  the  parental  roof.  The  result,  anyhow,  seems 
to  have  justified  the  means.  The  son  has  stolen  the 
father's  thunder  in  the  public  eye  to  such  good  effect 
that  a  full  examination  of  the  older  man's  achieve- 
ments as  a  painter  is  long  overdue.  In  the  meantime 
a  brief  note  on  Henry  Morland's  work  may  have 
some  interest  for  the  student. 


.  I.— THE  OYSTER-SELLER  :  BY  HENRY  MORLAXD  :  11*  X  9* IN.:  PAINTED 
TIN  PLATE  :  IN  THE  GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY  :  MCLELLAN  COLLECTION 


No. II.— THE  PRETTY  1SALLAD  SINGER  :  HENRY  MORLAND  :  COLLN.  OF  R.  H.  MUIR,  ESQ. 

He  was  born  on  October  6th,  1716,  and  baptized  at  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,*  adopted  the  profession  of  painter,  went  bankrupt  in 
1 762,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Anne's,  Westminster, 
on  December  6th,  1797.  His  life  was  a  series  of  financial  ups  and 
downs,  so  much  so  that  he  was  granted  relief  by  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. He  made  a  good  match  in  Jane  Lacam,  the  daughter  of  a 
well-to-do  Huguenot  jeweller,  but  within  a  few  years  of  his  mar- 
riage he  sold  his  fashionable  house  in  Leicester  Square  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds — it  surviveckmtil  just  before  the  present  war — and  lived 
thereafter  in  a  succession  of  less  and  less  desirable  residences. 

One  of  the  sidelines  he  adopted  to  help  eke  out  his  slender  in- 
come was  restoring  old  pictures.  He  worked  up  a  considerable 
clientele  in  this  sphere,  so  that  the  collections  of  wealthy  con- 
noisseurs, such  as  Mr.  Angerstein,  Lord  Scarsdale,  Mr.  Child  and 
Lord  Grosvenor,  were  always  open  to  him,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  an  unassuming  and  trustworthy  man.  These  collections 
were,  of  course,  very  rich  in  seventeenth-century  Dutch  pictures 
and  these  had  a  great  influence  on  his  own  work.  Did  not  the 
young  Gainsborough  pick  up  many  hints  from  the  same  source 
in  much  the  same  way? 

*  This  date  was  found  by  the  late  W.  Shaw  Sparrow  in  the  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
register. 
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No.  III.— IRONING  :  PAINTED  BY  HENRY  MORLAND  :  IN  THE  TATE  GALLERY 

The  candle-light  pictures  of  such  men  as  Gerard  Dou 
and  Adrian  van  Ostade  appealed  to  him  particularly, 
probably  for  their  technical  efficiency  and  exquisite  finish 
as  much  as  lor  their  subject-matter.  His  friend  Dawe  tells 
us  that  he  was  especially  fond  of  Dou — a  dangerous  exem- 
plar with  his  pernickety  over-insistence  on  detail.  His  pic- 
ture of  a  Boy  tickling  the  nose  of  a  maid  who  has  fallen  asleep 
over  her  work  by  candle-light  takes  its  theme  straight  from  the 
Dutch  master.  But  Morland  did  not  possess  the  breadth 
of  vision  either  in  design  or  technical  handling  which 
characterizes  the  candle-light  genre  of  his  contemporary, 
Wright  of  Derby,  whose  fame  is  now  secure. 

He  habitually  repeated  his  subjects  when  he  found  them 
popular,  but  he  was  too  timid  or  too  lacking  in  variety  to 
make  different  versions  of  them.  Hence  copies  turn  up  in 
i  lie  salt  rooms  at  frequent  intervals,  most  of  them  probably 
by  Morland,  but  all  almost  exactly  the  same,  and  this  has 
riha  ed  his  reputation.  Those  where  the  handling  is 
fresh  and  ;pontaneous  are  presumably  his  early  copies. 

v  Oyster-Seller  (No.  i),  a  small  painting  on  tin- 
plate  engraved  afterwards  by  Philip  Dawe,  is  just  such 
'  i  opics  have  a  smooth  facility  which  stamps 
them  as  mechanically-done  pot-boilers,  very  obviously 
turned  out  in  an  uninspired  fashion  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  His  best  candle-light  paintings  have  great  charm. 
They  usually  show  young  women  engaged  in  various 
lowly  occupations,  such  as  collecting  and  delivering  letters 
or  street-singing.  They  are  done  sympathetically  with  a 
genuine  feeling  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  'Society 
lady  posing  as  peasant'  type  of  picture  which  was  popular 
then  both  here  and  abroad,  and  which  hard  times  forced 
him  to  undertake  as  well.  Mr.  R.  H.  Muir's  Pretty  Ballad 


No.  IV. — WASHING  :  BY  HENRY  MORLAND  : COLLECTION  OE  C.  G.  DOW  ARD  ESQ. 

Singer  (No.  ii)  was  once  in  the  Earl  of  Gharlemont's  collec 
tion,  and  is  a  good  example  of  Morland's  better  style. 

In  human  feeling  he  is  close  to  Chardin.  Both  knew  fro 
first  hand  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  working  folk.  In  his  tec. 
nical  approach,  too,  he  has  something  in  common  with  the 
Frenchman,  though,  of  course,  he  is  not  in  the  same  class 
as  that  wonderful  draughtsman  and  colourist.*  He  is  a 
capable  but  somewhat  academic  draughtsman.  His  col- 
ouring is  better,  though  inclined  to  be  low  in  tone.  His 
candle-light  paintings  sometimes  suffer  from  an  excessive 
ruddiness,  but  at  their  best  are  an  honest  and  delightful 
commentary  on  one  aspect  of  contemporary  life.  They 
won  wide  popularity  at  the  time  when  reproduced  by 
James  Watson,  Philip  Dawe,  Richard  Purcell  and  other 
leading  engravers  as  mezzotints  which  are  often  met  with 
as  pictures  under  glass,  in  which  form  they  make  exceed- 
ingly good  wall  decoration. 

Marie  Antoinette's  liking  for  playing  the  dairy-maid 
amidst  the  splendours  of  Versailles  was  symptomatic  of  a 
current  craze.  Drouais  painted  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Conde  dressed  up  as  gardeners.  Ladies  of  leisure  amused 
themselves  by  being  portrayed  engaged  on  menial  tasks, 
and  Henry  Morland  followed  the  fashion.  Candle-light 
pictures  would  not  do  for  this:  the  beauty  of  the  sitter 
would  not  be  sufficiently  revealed.  So  he  depicted  them 
as  Girl  hanging  out  wet  linen,  or  Churning,  above  all  as 
somewhat  self-conscious  laundry-maids. 

Morland  has  never  lived  down  his  laundry-maids.  The 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  Chardin's  Chateau  de  Cartes  was  issued  as  an  en- 
graving n  England  in  1762  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New- 
York  has  a  picture  of  Miss  Rich  Building  a  House  of  Cards  attributed  to  Henry 
Morland. 
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<;IX)RGE  MORLAND'S  FATHKR 


few  people  who  know  anything  about  him  usually  think 
of  him  only  in  this  connexion.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  his  Washing  and  Ironing  pictures  were  posed  for  by  the 
lovely  Gunning  sisters  who  became  the  Countess  of 
Coventry  and  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,*  but  for  long  this 
has  been  the  legend. 

Anyhow,  these  were  by  far  his  most  successful  efforts, 
and  he  did  a  brisk  trade  in  copies,  though  in  many  one 
might  reasonably  accuse  him  of  having  ironed  out  all 
his  laundry-maids'  individuality.  A  good  pair  from  the 
Countess  of  Carnarvon's  collection  was  bought  appro- 
priately enough  by  the  late  Lord  Leverhulme  at  Christie's 
in  19 1 8  and  hangs  at  Port  Sunlight,  though  not  in  the  Art 
Gallery.  The  versions  in  the  Tate  Gallery  came  from  Lord 
Mansfield's  collection  and  were  previously  at  Stowe. 
Those  reproduced  here  are  the  Tate  Ironing  (No.  iii)  and 
Mr.  C.  G.  Doward's  Washing  (No.  iv),  the  latter  in  some 
ways  a  pleasanter  version  than  that  in  the  Tate,  which  is 
less  natural  in  facial  expression. 

The  collection  of  Mrs.  Satterlee  in  New  York  contains 
the  most  famous  version  of  Ironing.  It  belonged  formerly  to 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  was  bought  for  the  astounding 
sum  of  3,250  guineas  at  the  Chambers  sale  in  1897.  Most 
probably  it  is  the  picture  which  Hassell  says  was  begun 
by  Henry  Morland  and  completed  by  his  famous  son, 
which  would  account  for  the  high  price,  f  'The  counten- 
ance is  full  of  expression  and  archness,'  says  Hassell,  and 
'the  projection  of  the  right  arm,  which  seems  to  leave  the 

*  Horace  Walpole  writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  June  18th,  1 75 1  :  'These 
are  two  Irish  Girls,  of  no  fortune,  who  are  declared  the  handsomest  women 
alive  .  .  .  they  can't  walk  in  the  park,  or  go  to  Vauxhall,  but  such  mobs 
follow  them  that  they  are  generally  driven  away.' 
f  Hassell:  Life  of  George  Morland,  1806,  p.  191. 


»Io.V.— GENERAL  SIR  EYRE  COOTE  :  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


No.  VI.— QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  SOPHIA  :  IN  THE  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

canvas,  is  inimitably  executed.'  These  pictures  of  society 
ladies  aping  the  daily  cares  and  duties  of  their  poorer  sis- 
ters do  not  strike  a  happy  note  nowadays.  Their  appeal 
at  the  best  of  times  must  have  been  confined  largely  to 
the  sitter  and  her  friends,  as  outside  her  circle  the  point 
would  be  lost.  To  us  they  seem  something  of  a  sham,  which 
is  only  in  part  made  up  lor  by  their  delightful  colouring 
and  competent  craftsmanship. 

Henry  Morland  was  particularly  insistent  on  the  purity 
of  his  working  materials,  and  indeed  acted  for  a  time  as 
an  artist's  colourman  to  add  to  his  fluctuating  income. 
'He  was  also  a  maker  of  most  excellent  crayons,'  says 
J.  T.  Smith,  'which  went  by  his  name.'  With  this  technical 
knowledge  and  care  behind  them  his  paintings  are  usually 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation  with  the  pigment  in  almost 
its  pristine  freshness,  and  this  accounts  in  no  small 
measure  for  their  attraction.  Pastel,  in  which  he  did  a 
considerable  amount  of  work,  especially  for  copies  of  his 
most  successful  oil-paintings,  is  a  more  fragile  medium  and 
naturally  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time  so  well.  Quite 
recently,  however,  a  Mayfair  dealer's  window  contained 
a  fine  pastel  copy  of  a  documented  oil  portrait  by  Mor- 
land, which  bore  a  hopeful  ascription  to  Francis  Cotes, 
and  indeed  was  good  enough  to  be  his  handiwork,  though 
undoubtedly  by  the  lesser  man. 

As  a  portrait  painter  Morland  was  of  some  standii  *  at 
the  peak  of  his  career,  becoming  President  of  the  Society 
of  Artists,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  not 
until  most  men  of  importance  had  gone  over  to  the  newly- 
founded  Royal  Academy.  The  distinguished  persons 
whose  portraits  he  painted  did  not  necessarily  sit  to  him. 
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No.  VII. — PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE  MORLAND  :  LORD  CRAIGMYLECOLLECTION 


His  George  III  in  the  1 761  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Art- 
ists is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  being  'drawn  from 
memory,'  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  Queen  Charlotte  gave 
him  sittings  for  one  of  his  most  important  commissions. 

The  Oxford  Journal  for  June  8th,  1765,  notes  that  'a  few 
days  ago  a  fine  Portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  painted  by  More- 
land  [sic]  was  presented  to  Queen's  College  in  this  Univer- 
sity.'* It  was  given  to  his  old  college  by  Dr.  John  Thomas, 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  King.  This  picture  (No.  vi) 
is  a  formal  work  showing  the  Queen  in  blue-grey  velvet 
robes  and  bodice  trimmed  with  ermine,  with  a  cream  and 
gold  skirt  and  an  abundance  of  diamonds  and  pearls.  It 
is  in  excellent  state,  the  flesh  tones  being  fresh  and  delicate, 
but  there  is  little  of  the  verve  he  can  show  in  portraits  of 
ordinary  folk.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  essential  to 
adopt  a  grand  style  for  his  important  sitters :  custom  and 
n.  1  its  enforced  it,  and  he  was  not  a  big  enough  man 
to  make  his  -tyle  subservient  to  his  wish.  High  dignitaries 
cramped  his  powers  of  expression,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
N.P.G.  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote  (No.  v),  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  his  son's  preference  for  low  company  was  another 
form  of  the  paternal  complex.  Henry  battled  with  it; 
George  made  it  clear  he  was  more  at  home  in  the  kitchen 
than  the  drawing-room,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

In  later  life  Henry  Morland  seems  to  have  broadened 
out,  to  have  loosened  his  touch  and  allowed  his  spirit  and 
pencil  freer  play.  Perhaps  the  young  genius  he  had  fath- 
ered was  beginning  to  influence  the  parent:  George's 
handling  of  the  brush  is  free  enough  from  the  start  to  sup- 

*  Mrs.  Lane  Poole:  Cat.  of  Portraits  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  1926,  Vol.  II, 
P-  133- 


port  this  possibility.  The  portrait  of  the  son  by  the  father 
(No.  vii),  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Craigmyle,  must  have 
been  done  about  1 779-1 780,  when  George  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen  and  the  painter  in  his  early  sixties.  It  is  a  most 
attractive  picture,  the  young  artist  sitting  at  his  drawing- 
board  in  a  blue  coat  with  yellow  waistcoat  and  a  wide- 
brimmed  black  hat.  The  touch  is  sure  and  easy  and  the 
handling  sympathetic,  qualities  which  also  mark  the  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ridge  (No.  viii),  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Miss  Jean  Faudel-Phillips  and  was  exhibited 
at  the  Exhibition  of  British  Art  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1934.  The  sitter  wears  a  white  dress  with  her  hair  well 
powdered  beneath  a  black  hat  sporting  a  black  ostrich 
feather.  The  reflected  light  in  the  shadow  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  is  skilfully  rendered  and  helps  to  make 
this  an  exceptionally  happy  portrait. 

Pushed  from  pillar  to  post  and  harassed  by  duns  it  is 
no  wonder  the  output  of  the  elder  Morland  was  of  uneven 
quality.  The  attraction  held  for  him  by  the  lesser  Dutch 
masters  was  generally  deleterious  in  its  effect.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  pettiness  they  often  display  had  some- 
thing akin  to  his  own  personal  outlook.  The  influence  of 
contemporary  French  painters  is  seen  in  much  of  Henry 
Morland's  best  work.  It  is  possible  his  marriage  to  a  woman 
of  French  descent  had  something  to  do  with  this,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  even  crossed  the 
Channel.  But  little  has  yet  come  to  light  regarding  the  life 
and  work  of  this  capable  painter.  His  pictures  turn  up  from 
time  to  time  in  the  sale  rooms,  have  their  brief  hour  and 
vanish  again.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  completely  eclipsed  by 
the  fame  of  his  scapegrace  son,  and  probably  he  would 
not  have  had  it  otherwise. 


No.  VIII. — MRS.  ELIZABETH  RIDGE  :  MISS  JEAN'  FACDEL-PHILLIPS  COLLN. 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEETS  MR.  PICKWICK 

AND  SOME  BOGUS  PICKWICKIANA 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


YOUNG  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  flung  the  printed 
pages  to  the  floor  and  stamped  his  feet  with  rage. 
Like  many  great  men,  he  felt  pinpricks  keenly,  and 
really  this  pirating  of  his  work  was  beyond  a  joke. 

That  fellow  Moncrieff  must  be  taught  a  lesson.  No  sooner 
had  the  Pickwick  Papers  caught  the  public  fancy  than  he 
was  dramatizing  the  book — long  before  it  was  finished. 
So,  too,  Leman  Rede  (the  first  in  the  field),  and  Edward 
Stirling,  each  supplying  endings  to  taste.  That  was  bad 
enough.  There  seemed  to  be  no  adequate  means  of  stop- 
ping such  affronts. 

Then  the  ruck  of  Holywell  Street  joined  the  assault. 
Gutter  hacks  began  plagiarizing  Pickwick  in  other  ways. 
Eventually  there  would  be  all  sorts  of  unofficial  adven- 
tures of  the  Club,  'lifted'  nigh  word  for  word,  supple- 
mented by  vulgar  inanities.  And  some  of  these  pirates 
would  put  out  their  slush  under  pseudonyms  very  like 
'Boz.'  'Bos,'  for  example,  or  'Poz.' 

Now  Nickleby  was  coming  out.  That  would  mean  more 
raids  on  the  novelist's  fancy. 

Pushing  back  his  long  hair  impulsively,  Dickens  seized 
a  pen  and  dashed  down  some  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  It 
was  an  advertisement  for  Nickleby,  but  it  had  the  ring  of  a 
royal  proclamation. 

'Whereas  we  are  the  only  true  and  lawful  "Boz." 
'.  .  .  some  dishonest  dullards,  resident  in  the  by-streets 
and  cellars  of  this  town,  impose  upon  the  unwary  and 
credulous,  by  producing  cheap  and  wretched  imitations 
of  our  delectable  Works. 

'.  .  .  in  like  manner,  as  some  other  vermin  are  not  worth 
the  killing  for  the  sake  of  their  carcases,  so  these  kennel 
pirates  are  not  worth  the  powder  and  shot  of  the  law,  inas- 
much as  whatever  damages  they  may  commit,  they  are  in 
no  condition  to  pay  any.  .  .  .' 

The  pen  sped  on;  but  the  writer's  flashing  eyes  and  mo- 
bile lips  were  already  laughing  at  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
He  dated  it  February  28th,  1838. 

That  the  phenomenal  success  of  Dickens'  Pickwick  should 
have  attracted  a  horde  of  literary  pirates  was  not  so  re- 
markable when  copyright  was  very  much  a  matter  pour 
tire.  But  the  size  of  that  horde  was  outstanding,  and  its 
raiding  covered  a  number  of  years.  Not  counting  pirated 
editions,  plays,  sheet  music,  and  the  reputable  sets  of 
extra-illustrations,  between  twenty  and  thirty  items  await 
the  patient  collector  of  Pickwickian  plagiarisms.  These 
range  from  full-length  additional  adventures  to  catch- 
penny stuff  of  which,  perhaps,  the  title  alone  has  any 
Pickwickian  character.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  is  G.  W.  M. 
Reynolds'  Pickwick  Abroad  (No.  i) ;  at  the  other,  such 
things  as  Mr.  Pickwick's  Collection  of  Songs  (No.  ii).  The 
latter,  an  anonymous  compilation  of  about  1837,  carries  a 
woodcut  of  Yates  in  the  name-part  of  Leman  Rede's  The 
Peregrinations  of  Pickwick.  It  was  at  any  rate  claimed  that 
portions  of  dialogue  in  that,  the  first  Pickwickian  play, 


were  taken  from  the  actual  book,  by  'express  permission' 
of  Dickens  himself;  which  is  as  may  be. 

For  a  reason  to  be  noted  later,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
Reynolds'  Pickwick  Abroad  was  published  in  parts  in  1839, 
after  serial  issue  in  The  Monthly  Magazine.  Having  noted 
this  point;  having  reminded  ourselves  of  the  plagiarisms 
by  T.  P.  Prest,  who  was  'Bos'  to  Dickens'  'Boz' ;  let  us  turn 
to  Pickwickian  'newspapers.' 

They  were  few,  and  are  now  very  scarce.  Probably  they 
speedily  perished.  The  Pickwick  Gazette,  of  which  more 
anon,  claimed  to  have  circulated  'something  less  than 
two  million  copies'  in  a  fortnight.  We  need  not  argue 
about  that  'something  less.'  It  looks  like  a  joke.  True,  the 
Penny  Pickwick  claimed  a  weekly  circulation  of  50,000 
copies.  There  is  no  means  of  checking  that  figure,  though 
the  vulgar  print  doubtless  sold  freely.  Yet,  whereas  Pick- 
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No  [I.  P  REDERICK  YATES  IN  THE  NAME-PART  OF  LEMAN  REDE'S  PLAY  THE 
PI  REGRINA TIONS  OF  PICKWICK  :  ILLUSTRATION  TO  MR.  PICKWICK'S 
COLLECTION  OF  SONGS   (CIRCA  1837)  :  FROM  W.  MILLER'S  COLLECTION 


wick  Abroad  went  through  several  editions,  some  plagiar- 
isms had  a  short  life.  I  do  not  doubt  that  The  Pickwick 
Gazette  was  among  them. 

The  latter — spelt  'Gazzette'  in  the  woodcut  heading, 
hut  not  so  in  the  text  and  page  headings — was  illustrated 
by  [Isaac]  Robert  Cruikshank  (1789- 1856),  brother  of 
(lie  illustrious  George.  I  quote  from  a  copy  of  the  third 
in  mi  her,  which  I  examined  while  it  was  still  in  the  W. 
Miller  collection  (No.  iii). 

Ii  is  a  folder,  dated  July  1st,  1837,  printed  for  the  Pro- 
or  by  ( f.  H.  Davidson,  Tudor  Street,  Blackfriars;  and 
published  by  J.  H.  Andrews,  Omnibus  Office,  Holywell 
Street.  Si  ran.'.  Note,  first,  the  address  in  Holywell  Street, 
that  vanished  resort  of  booksellers  and  publishers.  Note, 
second,  the  very  informative  date. 

B37,  the  authentic  Pickwick  was  still  being  pub- 
lish. (I  in  monthly  parts  by  Chapman  and  Hall.  It  had 
d  pril,  18365  and  was  not  completed  till  Novem- 
I)'  r,  1837.  Thus  the  Gazette  is  one  of  the  earliest  Pickwickian 
plagiarisms  for  which  we  have  a  definite  date.  It  is  almost 
certainly  older  than  'Bos'  '  Penny  Pickwick.  The  fact  that 
the  Gazette  bore  a  tag:  'Bos  in  lingua. — Latin  Grammar,' 
may  be  no  more  than  coincidence. 

In  the  issue  cited,  the  Gazette's  leading  feature  was  'Mr. 
Pickwick's  Visit  to  Queen  Victoria.'  That  Queen  had 


started  her  memorable  reign  on  June  20th.  The  story  

wholly  fictitious,  of  course — has  neither  fine  wit  nor  good 
humour.  Time's  perspective  lends  it  some  interest.  'It  is 
not  generally  known,'  we  are  told,  'that  the  first  person 
sent  for  by  the  Queen  Victoria  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
was — Mr.  Pickwick.  Her  youthful  majesty  had,  when  she 
was  merely  the  Princess  Victoria,  often  heard  from  Sir 
John  Conroy,  .  .  .  that  there  was  no  one  on  earth  so  re- 
markable for  wisdom  .  .  .' 

So  Mr.  Pickwick  was  summoned  by  the  Queen,  his 
audience  being  punctuated  by  gaffes  which  Dickens  would 
have  never  permitted.  With  ingenuous  familiarity,  Pickwick 
shook  hands  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Queen's 
Mother.  In  his  nervousness,  he  put  his  hat  in  the  slop 
basin,  his  hand  in  the  cream  jug,  and  himself  on  a  Sevres 
jar,  which  was  broken  to  atoms. 

'  "Sweep  up  the  fragments,  and  pick  up  Mr.  Pickwick," 
said  the  Queen,  with  queenly  dignity.' 

Similar  trifling  served  as  a  vehicle  for  a  disgruntled  lam- 
pooning of  Sir  John  Conroy  (1 786-1854).  Comptroller  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent's  Household,  Conroy  was  created  a 
baronet  by  Queen  Victoria  on  her  accession,  for  his  ser- 
vices to  Her  Majesty's  parents.  In  the  Pickwick  Gazette, 
however,  Conroy  was  misrepresented  as  having  been  for- 
merly 'a  servant  with  Sam  Weller's  father,  that  is  to  say, 
Sir  John  had  been  butler  in  the  same  family  where  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Weller  had  been  coachman.'  That 
Pickwick  should  have  been  thus  disgracefully  used  as  a 
political  stalking  horse,  is  backhanded  testimony  to  the 
original  book's  popularity. 

'Sam  Weller's  Advice  to  Sir  John  Conroy'  was  another 
item  in  this  issue  of  the  Gazette,  the  rest  of  the  contents  in- 
cluding 'Sam  Weller's  Hints  on  Etiquette,'  an  'Ode  to 
Queen  Victoria'  by  no  less  doubtful  a  poet  than  'Mr. 
Winkle'  (presumably  an  error  for  Snodgrass),  some 
theatrical  paragraphs  and  fictitious  answers  to  corres- 
pondents. One  of  the  last  ran  as  follows: 

'When  was  Drury  Lane  burnt  down  ?  Answer.  Some  time 
before  it  was  rebuilt  after  having  been  destroyed  by  con- 
flagration.' Which  is  recorded  for  what  it  is  worth,  and, 
in  any  case,  is  more  than  enough  of  that  sort  of  humour. 

I  saw  another  early  Pickwickian  'newspaper'  in  the  W. 
Miller  collection.  It  was  a  single  (unillustrated)  copy  of  the 
seventh  number  of  Pickwick  in  Boulogne,  dated  October 
1 6th,  1837.  Printed  in  English,  but  bearing  a  Boulogne 
imprint  (Imp.  de  Le  Roy-Mabille),  it  described  itself  as 
being  published  'every  Monday,'  and  as  being  in  its  first 
year.  No  other  issue  of  this  periodical  has  come  my  way. 

Besides  other  Pickwickian  items,  it  contained  a  lengthy 
section  entitled  'The  Club  Room,'  closely  imitating  the 
authentic  Pickwick  in  many  details.  There  was,  for  example, 
a  letter  to  'My  dear  Sammle'  from  the  elder  Weller.  Pick- 
wick, Tupman,  Winkle,  Bob  Sawyer  and  other  familiar 
characters  appeared.  Pickwick  in  Boulogne  anticipated  Rey- 
nolds' Pickwick  Abroad,  best  of  all  the  unofficial  adventures. 

Such  things  as  The  Pickwick  Gazette  belonged  to  the 
catchpenny  order.  But  we  also  find  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  elaborating  the  original  theme.  This  is  seen  plainly  in 
a  late,  innocent,  and  in  no  sense  piratical  recrudescence  of 
Pickwickian  journalism  which  gave  physical  existence  to 
The  Eatanswill  Gazette  in  1907-8.  There  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  plagiarism  and  fair  comment  conducted  on 
the  lines  ofajeu  d' esprit.  The  item  now  to  be  discussed  be- 
longed to  the  second  and  virtuous  class. 
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No.  III.— THE  PICKWICK  GAZETTE  No.  3  (1837)  :  WOODCUTS  BY  CALVERT 
AFTER   ISAAC   ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK   :   FROM    W.   MILLER'S  COLLECTION 


From  Pickwick  itself,  we  gather  that  Mr.  Pott's  Eatans- 
will  Gazette  was  Blue  in  principles,  prosy  in  diction,  paro- 
chial in  outlook.  Its  modern  namesake  sought  partly  to 
amuse;  partly  to  advance  the  claim  of  Sudbury  in  Suffolk 
to  be  the  'original'  of  Eatanswill.  Percy  Fitzgerald  opposed 
that  contention  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
Twentieth-Century  Gazette,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case. 

In  <"he  British  Museum  Library,  there  is  a  file  of  this 
periodical.  It  consists  of  four  issues,  bound  up  with  a  dupli- 
cate copy  of  No.  IV,  on  which  'Discontinued'  is  written  in 
ink.  'Printed  and  published  for  the  Proprietors  By  B.  R. 
Marten,  17,  Market  Hill,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,'  the  paper  was 
called  The  Eatanswill  '  Gazette/ (Issued  Periodically)! Official 
Organ  of  the  Eatanswill  Club,  Sudbury,  Suffolk./ A  Journal  de- 
voted to  Eatanswillian,  Pickwickian,  and  Dickensian  Humour 
and  Research.  Further  particulars  of  this  curious  venture  may 
be  sought  in  the  files  of  our  old  friend  The  Dickensian, 
though  a  few  more  bibliographical  facts  may  be  of  service 
to  those  who  have  not  hitherto  encountered  this  particular 
Gazette  of  the  early  years  of  the  current  century. 

No.  I  was  dated  March  23rd,  1907;  No.  II,  April  20th, 
1907;  No.  Ill,  June  5th,  1907;  No.  IV,  January  18th, 
1908.  Except  No.  Ill,  which  ran  to  sixteen  pages,  the 
issues  had  twelve  pages  each,  including  advertisements. 
I  feel  sure  the  grave  Mr.  Pott  would  never  have  admitted 
to  his  particular  Eatanswill  Gazette  even  the  mild  jests  that 
appeared  in  these  pages.  As  it  is,  one  item  would  seem  to 
have  caused  some  local  heartburning.  Such  I  guess  from 


the  detail  that  a  few  lines  in  the  'Stop  Press  News,'  signed 
'Man  in  the  Balcony,'  were  overprinted  in  black  in  the 
third  issue.  Some  censor  or  other  was  at  work. 

This  same  number  contained  what  was  called  'Mr. 
Pickwick's  Lost  Treatise  on  the  Hampstead  Ponds,  with 
some  Observations  on  the  Theory  of  Tittle-Bats' :  that 
Pickwickian  jest  which,  like  other  good  jokes,  needs  no 
elaboration.  A  facetious  account  of  the  'finding'  of  this 
'old,  worn  document,'  placed  its  'discovery'  at  Ballingdon 
in  Essex,  half-a-mile  south-west  of  Sudbury. 

The  programme  of  the  Dickens  Bazaar  at  Exeter, 
October,  1888,  also  bore  the  title  of  The  Eatanswill  Gazette. 
I  seem  to  recollect  hearing  of  at  any  rate  one  other  pub- 
lication bearing  a  similar  name.  These,  again,  are  no 
plagiarisms.  They  rank  with  literary  curiosities,  though 
none  of  them  is  anything  like  as  scarce  as  the  early  Pick- 
wickian 'newspapers.' 

Strangely  enough,  though  almost  every  ardent  Dicken- 
sian is  interested  in  the  Pickwickian  plagiarisms,  few,  save 
the  late  Joseph  Grego,  have  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
study  them  in  detail.  To  do  so  is  no  mere  bibliographical 
exercise;  it  sheds  a  vivid  light  on  the  mental  reactions  of 
the  period  concerned  and  exposes  that  minus  quantity, 
the  morals  of  the  less  reputable  publishing  houses,  which 
failed  to  see  anything  ugly  in  picking  pockets. 


No  IV.— THE  PICKWICK  SONGSTER  I  ART  II  (N.D.)  :  THE  COVER  DECOR- 
ATION IS  SIGNED  BY  C.  J.  GRANT  :  FROM  MR.  W.  MILLER'S  COLLECTION 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


SURVEY  OF  CHINESE  PAINTING  AT  BOSTON 

ONE  fortunate  result  of  the  recent  withdrawal  for  safe  keeping 
of  the  more  important  objects  of  museum  collections  in  cities 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  air  raids  seemed  a  possibility, 
however  remote,  has  been  the  opportunity  to  arrange  them  anew  on 
their  return.  This  was  effected  last  spring.  An  instance  is  noted  else- 
where in  this  section,  while  a  further  occasion  was  the  exhibition  of 
Chinese  paintings  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  last  April, 
on  the  return  of  the  collections  from  their  temporary  sojourn  at  Wil- 
liamstown.  Strangely  enough,  this  was  the  first  time  the  whole  of  the 
Museum's  treasures  in  Chinese  painting  had  been  shown  together. 
Boston  is  known  for  its  Chinese  art,  of  which  it  has  received  in  recent 
years  so  many  important  examples  through  Dr.  Denman  Waldo  Ross. 
The  painting  collection  had  as  its  nucleus  the  gift  of  Dr.  William 
Sturgis  Bigelow  in  1890.  Valuable  acquisitions  were  made  during  the 
period  when  Ernest  Fenollosa  was  curator,  when  a  group  of  important 
twelfth-century  panels,  exhibited  at  the  Museum  from  a  famous 
monastery  in  Kyoto  in  1894,  were  purchased.  The  greater  part  of  the 
paintings  recently  assembled  were  works  from  the  Han  to  the  Yuan 
dynasties,  with  only  a  few  from  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  periods.  Twenty- 
six  Sung  paintings  alone  are  mentioned  in  a  selected  list  of  the  paint- 
ings then  on  view,  a  treasure  which  any  collection  might  envy.  Still 
earlier  was  the  ninth-century  Hokke  Mandara,  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni 


THE  EMPEROK  WEN  TI  OF  THE  CH'EN  DYNASTY  :  DETAIL  .OF  THE  T'ANG  SCROLL  SHOWING  PORT 
]  \||s  Dl    ITIII  II  I  \  EMPERORS  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  YEN  LI-PEN,  D.  673  :  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


on  the  Vulture  Peak  Revealing  to  the  Assemblage  of  Celestial  and  Human 
Beings  the  Lotus  of  Perfect  Truth,  which  came  to  the  Museum  with  the 
Bigelow  collection.  Also  among  the  great  treasures  of  Chinese  art  is 
a  scroll,  over  seventeen  feet  in  length,  showing  thirteen  emperors  from 
the  Han  to  Sui  Dynasty,  by  Yen  Li-pen,  of  which  a  detail  is  here  re- 
produced. Among  the  painters  of  the  Sung  dynasty  represented  were 
Ma  Yuan,  active  1 190-1225  a.d.,  Ma  Lin,  12 15-1225,  Fan  K'uan, 
990-1030,  and  that  great  imperial  art  patron  and  artist,  the  Emperor 
Hui  Tsung,  1 082-1 135.  By  him  is  the  priceless  scroll,  Ladies  Preparing 
Silk.  The  Nine  Dragons  by  Ch'en  Jung,  dated  1244,  and  a  landscape 
by  Tung  Yuan  are  among  the  works  of  which  the  Museum  is  justly 
proud.  The  four  paintings  of  the  Twelfth  Century  showing  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Wen  Chi,  her  captivity  in  Mongolia  and  her  return  to 
China,  are  well  known,  and  another  historical  scene  interesting  for 
its  treatment  of  figures  and  incident  is  the  painting  of  the  T'ang  em- 
peror Hsiian  Tsung  and  the  beautiful  concubine  Yang  Kuci-fei,  who 
caused  him  to  lose  his  throne. 

Outstanding  even  among  so  many  eminent  works  is  the  scroll  of 
emperors'  portraits  already  mentioned.  Its  attribution  to  Yen  Li-Pen 
was  made  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  and  has  been  unchallenged 
during  the  many  centuries  in  which  it  has  been  documented.  The 
scroll  consists  of  thirteen  groups  of  figures,  in  each  of  which  is  an  em- 
peror and  one  or  more  attendants,  the  former  shown  on  larger  scale 
to  indicate  his  imperial  rank.  Beginning  at  the  right  it  portrays  an 
emperor  of  the  earlier  Han  dynasty  whose 
name  has  been  partly  obliterated,  with 
emperors  of  the  later  Han,  Wei,  Wu,  west- 
ern Chin,  Ch'en,  northern  Chou  and  Sui 
dynasties.  The  eighth  of  the  group,  the 
Emperor  Wen  Ti  of  the  Ch'en  Dynasty, 
who  reigned  from  560  to  566,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  detail  illustrated  here.  The 
painting  is  executed  on  silk  in  black,  white, 
red,  green,  yellow,  brown  and  violet  pig- 
ments, now  much  darkened  by  age.  Al- 
though the  first  six  groups  are  replacements 
of  the  original  figures,  they  are  themselves 
of  great  excellence  and  were  made  possibly 
in  the  Tenth  or  Eleventh  Century.  The 
seven  of  which  the  painting  of  WenTiforms 
a  part,  are  original,  a  fact  which  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  threads  that  run  through  the 
whole  group  help  to  sustain. 

The  painting  probably  originated  be- 
tween 626  and  647.  An  eleventh-century 
inscription  of  undoubted  authenticity  is 
the  first  evidence  of  both  subject  and 
painter,  and  since  that  time  there  are 
many  records.  It  was  in  the  collection  of 
Yang  Pao  in  the  middle  of  the  Eleventh 
Century,  and  the  names  of  four  other 
owners  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  periods  are 
known.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  it  is  not  recorded,  but  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  it  belonged  to  Li  Chi-an 
and  is  recorded  by  two  Chinese  historians 
of  the  period.  It  is  later  mentioned  by  Wu 
Hsiu,  a  writer  of  the  Ch  ien  Lung  era,  and 
is  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection of  Sun  Hsing-yen  1 752-1818,  not 
published  until  1 841 .  Several  nineteenth- 
century  publications  bring  the  record  down 
to  modern  times,  and  it  passed  finally  to 
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While  the  painting  has  suffered  to  some  extent  in  its  passage  through  the  cenUni<  -s, 
being  at  times  undoubtedly  in  irresponsible  hands,  it  is  singularly  free  from  touches 
by  the  restorer,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  replacements,  themselves  of  a 
high  order  of  artistry,  the  painting  is  a  great  document  of  the  T'ang  period. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  SEVRES  SOFT  PASTE  PORCELAIN 

OVER  sixty  examples  of  Sevres  porcelain  of  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  periods 
in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Rice  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
represent  a  particularly  rich  phase  of  that  much  wider  representation  of  eighteenth- 
century  French  art  which  she  has  given  to  the  Museum. 

The  earliest  example  of  this  soft  paste  porcelain  is  a  set  of  three  turquoise  vases 
which,  being  unmarked,  are  prior  to  1 753,  and  were  made  when  the  factory  was  at 
Vincennes,  where  it  was  first  established  in  1745.  Until  the  year  1753  no  system  of 
marking  the  date  was  adopted.  Although  of  definite  rococo  style,  with  interlacing 
scroll  handles  and  the  double  reverse  curve  seen  in  their  profiles,  there  is  already 
apparent  some  revolt  against  the  extravagant  rococo  design.  This  revolt  was  strongly 
expressed  in  Charles-Nicholas  Cochin's  letters  in  the  Mercure  de  France  in  1 754  and 
!755'  m  which  he  urged  a  return  to  academic  forms.  The  fact  that  the  vases  in 
question  do  not  show  any  rocailles,  or  rock  work,  still  found  on  so  much  porcelain 


MONSIEUR  FAGON  :  PREMIER  M£DECIN  DE  LOUIS  XIV 
SEVRES  :  AFTER  1754  :  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  HAMILTON 
PRICE,  SHOWN  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


Liang  Hung-chih  in  1925.  So  long  a  history  is  rare 
in  connexion  with  a  Chinese  painting,  and  in  respect 
to  age,  only  a  few  Buddhist  paintings  can  rival  it. 

The  Yen  Li-pen  scroll  is  a  notable  work  of  por- 
traiture, and  full  of  fascinating  detail  in  regard  to 
dress  and  types.  Most  of  the  Emperors  are  shown 
standing,  wearing  imperial  regalia,  in  black  robes 
with  red  borders  and  red  aprons,  their  hands  almost 
invariably  concealed.  One,  however,  carries  a  fan; 
two  are  walking,  attired  in  a  dress  of  informal 
character.  One  emperor  is  riding  in  a  litter  borne 
by  four  grooms,  whose  somewhat  uncouth  counten- 
ances contrast  with  the  gentle,  aristocratic  bearing 
of  the  lady  attendants  of  Wen  Ti,  who  is  seated  on 
a  dais.  The  next  figure  is  also  on  a  dais,  while  the 
fourth  of  the  house  of  Ch'en  is  shown  walking  with 
a  single  attendant.  All  four  of  this  house  are  shown 
in  somewhat  unusual  manner,  quite  different  from 
the  conventional  standing  postures  of  the  remaining 
figures,  the  reason  for  which  can  not  be  conjectured 
today. 

The  painter  of  this  work  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  T'ang  dynasty  when,  after  a  long  period  of  dis- 
unity, the  formation  of  a  great  empire  meant  a  re- 
newed impetus  for  the  arts.  Two  emperors  called 
upon  Yen  Li-pen  to  paint  portraits  of  great  men  of 
the  past,  and  after  being  Grand  Architect  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Works  he  became  one  of  the  two 
State  Ministers  in  668.  There  are  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  painter  in  Giles'  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Chinese  Pictorial  Art,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  his  own  day, 
for  his  own  imperial  master  spoke  of  his  paintings  as 
having  'divine  power.' 


REST  ON  THE  FLIGHT  TO  EGYPT  :  BY  GERARD  DAVID  :  IN  THE  BACHE  COLLECTION  IN  THE 
NEWLY  ARRANGED  (PAINTING  GALLERIES  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  NEW  YORK 
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turn  to  academic  traditions  arising  in 
the  Renaissance.  In  ceramic  art.  un- 
doubtedly the  classic  forms  of  Wedg- 
wood had  their  influence  also  in  de- 
termining the  later  designs  of  Sevres 
soft  paste.  Our  illustration  from  the 
collection  is  one  of  the  rare  portrait 
figurines,  showing-  the  hump-backed 
physician  to  Louis  XIV.  Fagon,  in 
yellow  coat  and  black  knee  breeches, 
leaning  on  a  cane.  A  blue  and  white 
flowered  jardiniere  with  a  plant  is  in 
the  background.  This  well-modelled 
figure  is  an  early  one.  of  uncertain 
date,  but  later  than  1 754. 


THE  NEWLY  .ARRANGED 
PAINTING  GALLERIES 
AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 


A 


VIEW  OF  WEST  POIXT  :  ABOUT  1870  :  BY  J.  J.  ZAXG.  UNRECORDED  ARTIST  :  SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL  GALLERIES 


around  1 750,  is  evidence  of  a  change  in  taste.  It  is  also  interesting  that 
the  collection  includes  a  pair  of  vases  of  1 752  which  show  a  band  of 
Doric  fret,  a  very  early  instance  of  the  mode  a  la  grecque. 

Examples  of  the  rose  Pompadour,  afterward  given  the  unwarranted 
designation,  rose  du  Barry,  include  pieces  formerly  in  the  collections 
of  Sir  Charles  Wellby,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby.  .Alfred  de  Roths- 
child, Lady  Carnarvon  and  George  J.  Gould.  The  earliest  dated  piece 
of  this  group  is  a  garniture  of  1755  consisting  of  three  vases  a  eventail 
in  which  the  framing  of  the  panels  in  garlands  and  pendants  of  husks 
is  adapted  from  the  engravings  of  Cochin.  This  is  an  early  rendering 
of  a  design  which  later  became  hackneyed  from  repetition.  Two  pairs 
of  rose  vases  of  the  years  1 754  and  1 757  are  interesting  in  having  been 
made  from  the  same  moulds,  but  while  the  earlier  pair  shows  gilt 
cartouches  of  a  pronounced  rococo,  asymmetrical  type,  the  reserves 
on  the  pair  of  1 757  do  not  have  a  cartouche  border  but  simply  a  scal- 
loped line,  while  the  design  within  consists  of  wreaths  of  flowers. 
Latest  of  the  rococo  designs  in  the  collection  is  the  set  of  four  candle- 
sticks in  rose,  decorated  by  Tandart  lejeune  and  dated  1 761,  where  the 
outlines  of  the  baluster  stems  show  the  vitality  of  the  reverse  curve 
still  in  the  ascendant. 

Published  designs  for  vases  in  the  antique  taste  began  to  appear  in 
1760  in  the  \sork  of  Yien.  Jacques  Beauvais  and  Neufforge.  In  the 
present  collection  there  is  evidence  of  the  change  in  style  in  a  vase 
dated  1763  and  decorated  by  Dodin  with  a  pastoral  scene  from 
Boucher.  The  form  shows  a  definite  change,  and  from  this  time  on  the 
shapes  are  take:,  from  the  curves  defined  by  classic  mouldings,  the 
ovolo,  the  cavetto,  the  torus,  fillet  and  bead.  Pairs  of  vases  of  urn  form 
without  handles  are  similar  to  one  in  the  Morgan  collection  with  the 
mark  of  1  and  are  known  as  vases  antiques  ferre's  or  vases  a  cordes. 
Their  design  of  projecting,  painted  plaques,  held  together  by  cords, 
seems  to  ha\  e  been  invented  at  the  Sevres  factory.  For  the  most  strictly 
classical  expression  at  Sevres  one  must  turn  to  such  a  pair  as  the  vases 
of  the  decade  1780  to  1790  in  w  hich  the  influence  of  Robert  Adam  is 
apparent,  with  the  use  of  heads  in  classical  medallions.  English 
classicism  was  more  Greek  than  the  French  concept  of  design  a  la 
grecque,  lor  Adam,  and  also  Stuart  and  Revet,  brought  about  a  fresh 
study  and  application  of  antique  sources,  while,  until  the  last  decade  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  classicism  in  France  had  meant  chiefly  a  re- 


BOUT  six  hundred  pictures  were 
involved  in  the  re-installation  of 
paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
last  May.  Three  hundred  of  these  have 
been  absent  from  the  Museum  for  the 
past  two  years,  having  been  in  safe 
keeping  at  the  Stotesbury  estate, 
Whitemarsh  Hall,  in  Pennsylvania, 
while  it  was  thought  that  they  might 
be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  air  raids 
in  New  York.  In  the  interim,  the 
Museum  has  been  enriched  with  the  Maitland  F.  Griggs  and  George 
Blumenthal  collections,  and  the  loan  of  the  Jules  S.  Bache  collection, 
so  that  these  new  acquisitions,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  complete  re- 
arrangement, has  made  it  possible  to  correlate  the  galleries  in  a  way 
that  permits  the  visitor  to  survey  the  wealth  of  the  museum  in  a  man- 
ner never  offered  before.  The  newly  painted  walls  with  their  beauti- 
ful colourings  are  in  themselves  a  handsome  innovation,  and  a  great 
aid  in  suggesting  the  tone  of  the  backgrounds  in  which  the  paintings 
originally  hung.  Thus  the  blue  used  in  Yenetian  palaces  is  employed 
for  the  Tiepolos.  and  a  deep  red  for  the  large  room  of  Renaissance 
paintings  where  Tintoretto  dominates.  There  is  a  rich  blue-green 
background  to  Raphael's  great  altarpiece.  Titiarfs  Venus  and  the  Lute 
Player,  and  Veronese's  Venus.  Heretofore  the  Altman  collection,  with 
its  matchless  series  of  Rembrandts.  has  hung  in  the  south-west  wing  of 
the  Museum,  far  from  other  paintings,  but  by  special  permission  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Altman  Foundation,  the  .Mtman  collection  has 
now  been  brought  into  relation  with  the  other  picture  galleries.  Thev 
are  now  reached  on  the  north:  after  having  passed  through  the  section 
of  Dutch  and  Flemish  primitives,  where  the  Michael  Friedsam  collec- 
tion presents  the  work  of  Rogier  van  der  Weyden.  Jan  Yan  Eyck  and 
Bellegambe.  Beyond  the  Rembrandts  is  a  gallery  dominated  by 
Rubens,  where  a  recent  purchase  not  before  exhibited,  tne  Ataianta 
and  Meleager.  formerly  in  the  Henry  Goldman  collection,  is  hung. 

The  sixty-three  paintings  of  the  Bache  collection  are  found  in  a 
series  of  rooms  beyond  the  Rubens"  gallery,  and  here  are  the  Flemish- 
German.  Dutch.  Spanish.  French  and  English  masters  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bache's  wish,  are  shown  as  a  unit.  Also  in  the  northern 
section  is  a  room  with  one  of  the  great  prizes  of  the  Museum,  the 
Crucifixion  and  Last  Judgment  by  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  which  was  formerly 
in  the  Hermitage. 

The  southern  axis  of  galleries  consists  of  rooms  given  to  the  Spanish 
school,  including  the  Vieu  of  Toledo  by  El  Greco,  portraits  by  Velas- 
quez, and  works  by  Goya.  Zurburan  and  Murillo.  forming  what  is 
probably  the  outstanding  group  of  Spanish  paintings  in  this  country. 
The  three  galleries,  nearby,  given  to  Italian  primitives,  include  the 
recent  gift  from  Mr.  Griggs  of  a  series  of  fourteenth-centurv-  Sienese 
and  Florentine  masters. 

A  group  of  paintings  from  the  Louvre  which  were  on  loan  in  the 
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United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  arc  also  hung,  and  include 
the  works  of  Degas,  Fragonard,  Poussin,  Watteau,  Chardin,  Greuze, 
Vigee-Lebrun  and  David,  while  from  the  Rijksmuseum  are  two  sub- 
jects by  Vermeer  and  de  Hooch.  These  temporary  additions  to  the 
collections  are  particularly  welcome  and  the  realization  that  they  are 
not  exposed,  as  so  many  works  are  at  present,  to  the  hazards  of  war, 
is  a  gratifying  one. 


AN  UNRECORDED  VIEW  OF  WEST  POINT 

SUBJECTS  relating  to  West  Point  are  of  special  interest  to  collec- 
tors of  American  views,  the  majority  being  in  the  field  of  the  print 
collector.  George  Catlin's  pair,  rendered  in  aquatint  by  John  Hill  in 
1828,  William  J.  Bennett's  aquatint  of  1833,  and  the  Robert  Havell 
view  of  1848  are  among  those  to  which  the  collector  may  reasonably 
aspire,  while  there  are  such  scarce  early  items  as  Tiebout's  engraving 
after  H.  Livingston,  1791,  and  the  very  rare  French  lithograph  after 
a  St.  Memin  drawing,  put  on  stone  by  E.  Berthaux  at  Dijon  about 
1820,  although  the  drawing  was  done  ten  years  before.  The  last  shows 
Fulton's  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  going  up  the  Hudson,  with  a  view 
of  the  newly  established  Academy  in  the  background.  The  buildings 
at  that  time  were  few  in  number.  The  founding  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  occurred  in  1802,  but  it  was  not  until  twenty  years 
later  that  the  buildings  began  to  present  a  worthy  subject  for  the  de- 
lineator of  views,  in  an  appearance  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  has 
been  twice  effaced  in  a  century  and  a  half.  The  second  period  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  a  new  Academy  building  re- 


FAU.X  GRASPING  A  BUXCH  OF  GRAP 
IN  THE  OPPENHEIMER  COLLECTION 


S  :  DRAWING  BY  RUBENS  FORMERLY 
IN  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


SACRIFICE  OF  ABRAHAM  :  I'l.AOUKTTE  BY  ANN  I  BALK  KONTANA,  1540-87 
SIGMUND   MORGKNKOTH   COLLECTION   :   ART   INSTITUTE   OK  CHICAGO 


placed  the  original  one,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838,  and  the  new  North 
and  South  Barracks  were  built.  The  building  with  the  cupola  in  the 
centre  of  the  painting  illustrated  here,  signed  John  J.  Zang,  is  the 
Library  and  Observatory,  finished  in  1841,  while  at  the  left  is  the  L- 
shaped  building  finished  in  1851,  at  a  period  when  Gothic  Revival 
architecture  prescribed  the  use  of  crenellated  towers.  This  painting, 
which  is  an  interesting  addition  to  Hudson  River  views,  is  by  an  unre- 
corded artist,  John  J.  Zang,  whose  only  other  work  known  to  us  is  a 
Canadian  subject,  recently  in  the  hands  of  a  New  York  dealer.  Evi- 
dently a  European  visitor,  the  artist  may  not  have  exhibited  sufficient 
subjects  to  have  attracted  notice  in  his  day,  unfortunately,  for  paint- 
ings of  this  type  are  finding  increasing  favour  with  American  collec- 
tors. A  date  about  1 870  may  be  hazarded,  on  the  basis  of  the  costumes 
and  the  type  of  Hudson  River  steamboat.  It  is  evident  that  the  Hud- 
son River  sloop,  the  famous  'single  sticker'  of  Dutch  lineage  which 
carried  so  much  of  the  freight  of  the  river  in  the  early  days,  even  after 
the  coming  of  steam,  had  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  river.  The 
subject  of  We'st  Point  views  was  comprehensively  dealt  with  in 
The  Connoisseur  September  issue. 


A  DRAWING  BY  RUBENS 

SKETCHES  and  drawings  by  Rubens,  which  have  included  sev- 
eral noteworthy  acquisitions  by  American  museums  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  are  represented  here  by  a  recent  addition  to  the 
collections  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  This  is  th  drawing  in 
black  chalk  and  sepia  wash,  A  Faun  Grasping  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which 
appeared  in  the  dispersal  of  the  Henry  Oppenheimer  collection  at 
Christie's  in  1936.  Formerly  it  belonged  to  Emile  Wauters  in  Brussels 
and  shows  his  collection  mark  at  the  lower  right.  While  owned  by  Mr. 
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Oppenheimer  it  appeared  in  the  loan  exhibition  of  Flemish  and  Bel- 
gian art  at  Burlington  House  in  1927,  and  in  describing  it  in  the  cata- 
logue. Sir  Martin  Conway  noted  that  this  figure  is  one  which  Rubens' 
pupil.  Van  Dyck,  made  use  of  in  his  Education  of  Bacchus,  once  in  the 
Palazzo  Gentile.  Genoa,  and  later  in  the  Menotti  collection,  Rome. 
This  painting  was  once  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Rubens.  Van  Dyck's 
original  drawing  for  this  composition  is  at  Weimar.  In  both  the  paint- 
ing and  drawing,  the  space  under  the  raised  left  leg  of  the  faun  is 
occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  tigress  and  her  cubs,  while  the  juice  of  the 
grapes  falls  into  a  golden  vessel  from  which  Bacchus  is  drinking. 

In  a  period  when  the  influence  of  a  master  was  greatly  extended  by 
his  drawings,  which  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  studio 
among  his  pupils  and  assistants  as  well  as  serving  their  own  purpose 
for  the  artist  himself.  Rubens  was  a  personality  of  immeasurable  in- 
fluence. His  designs  for  the  tapestry  weavers  and  other  craftsmen 
form  a  distinct  auvre  in  themselves,  while  his  great  number  of  studies 
from  the  antique,  made  in  Italy  from  1600  to  1608,  added  to  the 
impetus  of  the  seventeenth-century  archaeological  tradition.  In  still  a 
third  group  he  reveals  his  own  native  genius,  as  in  such  a  sketch  as 
the  Cleveland  Museum's  acquisition,  combining  his  knowledge  of 
classic  form  with  his  own  observation  of  nature  in  an  expression  whose 
robust,  earthy  vitality  has  made  him  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
artists  of  all  succeeding  periods.  Among  the  master's  sketches  in  this 
class  may  be  recognized  numerous  studies  for  his  figure  compositions. 


GRAFXO  ROMAN  MURAL  PAINTING  FROM  THE  VILLA  OF  L.  HERENNIUS  FLORUS  AT 
Hos<  OKI  ALE,  80-30  B.C.,  SHOWN  RECENTLY  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


RENAISSANCE  MEDALS  AND  PLAQUETTES 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  medals  in  the  Gustave  Dreyfus  col- 
lection, now  in  the  hands  of  Duveen  Brothers,  and  a  few  ex- 
amples in  public  collections  in  New  York,  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
there  is  no  great  collection  of  Renaissance  medals  and  plaquettes  in 
America  except  that  of  Mr.  Sigmund  Morgenroth,  who  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  California.  Beginning  some  months  ago,  he  has  allowed  this 
collection,  which  was  never  exhibited  publicly  in  Europe,  to  be  shown 
sectionally  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The  opening  exhibition 
last  April  was  concerned  with  portraiture  and  allegory  as  represented 
in  the  medals  and  plaquettes  of  the  Renaissance.  Preparatory  to  show- 
ing the  collection  in  a  series  of  exhibitions,  a  catalogue  was  prepared 
by  Professor  Ulrich  Middeldorf  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
honorary  curator  of  sculpture  at  the  Institute,  assisted  by  Dr.  Oswald 
Goetz,  formerly  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Stadel  Institute  in 
Frankfurt  and  now  a  member  of  the  department  of  decorative  arts 
at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

As  portraits,  as  historical  records,  as  memorials  of  a  personal  nature, 
and  a  treasury  of  the  classical  knowledge  of  the  humanists,  this  phase 
of  the  art  of  the  bronze  worker  offers  what  is  virtually  a  compendium 
of  Renaissance  history.  With  the  work  of  Pisanello,  whose  first  medal 
was  cast  in  1428,  the  foundation  of  the  art  was  begun,  and  to  his  work 
the  collector  of  medals  turns  first.  The  Morgenroth  collection  contains 
twelve  examples  by  Pisanello,  including  his  medals  for 
John  VIII  Palaeologos,  Lionello  d'Este  and  Alfonso  V. 
Some  of  the  Pisanellos  were  formerly  in  the  Whitcombe 
Greene  collection,  from  which  a  number  of  the  Morgen- 
roth items  have  come.  By  Matteo  de'  Pasti  is  the  medal 
of  Sigismondo  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  and  of  his  wife  Isotto 
degli  Atti  of  Rimini,  the  medal  of  the  latter  showing  the 
Malatesta  elephant  on  the  reverse.  Other  portraits  of  the 
Este  family  of  Ferrara,  the  Medici  of  Florence,  the  Gon- 
zagas  of  Mantua,  the  Sforzas  of  Milan,  the  Grimani  of 
Venice,  the  Farnese  and  Cornaros  of  Rome  make  this  a 
pageant  of  the  Renaissance.  The  fanciful  subjects,  such 
as  the  portrait  of  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Faustina,  called  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world, 
is  a  charming  subject,  representative  of  a  period  when  the 
imaginary  figures  of  the  Roman  Emperors  hovered  be- 
fore the  vision  of  these  recreators  of  the  classical  world. 
Gentile  Bellini's  medal  of  Muhammad  II  was  the  result  of 
the  painter's  visit  to  Constantinople  in  1479-80.  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio  is  represented  by  a  medal  of  Borghese 
Borghesi,  the  Siena  jurist,  and  there  are  works  by  Speran- 
dio,  Caradossa,  Francesco  Francia,  Bertoldo  di  Giovanni, 
and  NiccoloFiorentino  in  a  representation  which  includes 
the  work  of  over  sixty  medallists. 

The  plaquettes  present  a  running  commentary  on  the 
larger  works  of  Renaissance  sculpture,  although  where 
the  latter  are  more  frequently  concerned  with  religious 
themes,  these  are  as  often  devoted  to  the  classical  and 
secular.  Even  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  illustrated,  which 
is  an  exception  to  this  statement,  the  treatment  is  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  classic  sources,  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham having  become  markedly  Hellenized.  Moderno  is  a 
conspicuous  figure  with  his  David  and  Dead  Goliath,  for- 
merly in  the  Paul  Gamier  collection,  this  cast  being 
unusual  in  showing  the  composition  complete.  His  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  which  is  one  of  the  class  used  to  decorate 
objects  for  the  writing-table,  such  as  snuffers  or  the  lid  of 
a  lamp,  is  one  of  two  known  specimens.  There  is  a  Paduan 
work,  possibly  illustrating  Music,  which  is  taken  from 
Mantegna's  Bacchanal  and  is  an  excellently  chased  speci- 
men which  Mr.  Morgenroth  had  from  the  dealer  Pini  in 
Florence,  from  whom  a  number  of  his  objects  were 
acquired.  The  anonymous  Horsemen  Fighting,  a  North 
Italian  work  of  the  early  Sixteenth  Century,  is  inspired 
b/  a  design  on  a  classic  sarcophagus.  The  bronze  attri- 
buted to  the  Florentine  school  showing  Diomedes  Stealing 
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the  Palladium,  repeats  a  subject  found  on 
the  engraved  chalcedony  by  Polyklcitos 
which  belonged  to  Pope  Paul  II  and  to 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The  same  com- 
position occurs  on  one  of  the  stone  medal- 
lions in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo 
Medici  in  Florence. 


THREE  DIMENSIONAL 
IN   GREEK  PAINTING 

THE  survey  of  Greek  Painting  from 
the  Sixth  Century,  B.C.,  to  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period,  which  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  presented  in  a  recent  exhibition, 
called  attention  to  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  its  classical  collections,  the 
murals  from  a  villa  at  Boscoreale  of  the 
first  century  B.C.  In  these,  represented  by 
the  architectural  subject  illustrated,  one 
sees  the  source  of  the  backgrounds  filled 
with  classic  details  which  stand  out  so  con- 
spicuously in  many  Gothic  altar  paintings. 
Giotto,  Bernardo  Daddi  and  Masolino, 
Simone  Martini  and  Sassetta,  and  others 
of  the  trecento  have  used  such  settings  in 
portraying  their  lives  of  the  saints  and  the 
New  Testament  narrative.  From  surviving 
works  of  the  Graeco-Roman  decorators 
came  a  familiarity  with  orders  of  architec- 
ture that  no  actual  buildings  in  their  own 

environment  could  have  supplied  a  century  before  the  ducal  palace 
at  Urbino  placed  a  reality  before  them.  The  Italians  of  the  quattro- 
cento gave  new  life,  or  supplanted  with  new  forms,  the  style  of  Greek 
icon  painting  even  before  they  replaced  the  Graeco-Roman  archi- 
tectural tradition  with  backgrounds  of  such  newly  conceived  Renais- 
sance architecture  as  we  see  in  Raphael's  Sposalizio. 

The  charm  of  the  architectural  scene  in  its  classic  origin  is  very  well 
represented  in  the  Metropolitan's  series  from  the  villa  of  L.  Herennius 
Florus  at  Boscoreale,  where  the  overhanging  balconies,  the  colon- 
nades, the  tier  on  tier  of  roof  tops,  delicately  wrought  friezes  and 
pediments,  and  pilastered  doorways  are  seen  in  a  manner  which  was 
repeated  almost  verbatim  by  the  Giotteschi  and  their  successors. 

These  Graeco-Roman  paintings  had  their  origin  in  a  very  remote 
past  of  which  classic  references  speak  and  of  which  the  vase-paintings 
offer  us  faint  reflections,  but  the  originals  are  lacking.  Also,  the  late 
Greek  tombstones  of  Thessaly  and  Egypt,  and  murals  from  Italy, 
North  Africa,  Russia  and  the  Near  East  are  parts  of  existing  evidence. 
But  of  actual  Greek  painting  we  know  only  Pliny's  stories  of  Apelles 
and  Zeuxis,  and  Plato's  criticism  of  Apollodoros,  who  employed 
shadows,  Plato  disliking  the  fact  that  his  work  created  deceptive  illu- 
sions. This  was  the  beginning  of  perspective,  although  not  of  the  kind 
perfected  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  but  with  some  indication  of  spatial 
relations.  Still  earlier,  Pausanias  tells  us  of  Polygnotos,  who,  in  the 
Sixth  Century,  employed  foreshortening,  and  thus  indicated  the  posi- 
tion of  figures  at  different  distances  from  the  spectator.  This  was  fol- 
lowed about  the  Fifth  Century  with  scene  painting  for  the  theatre 
where  architectural  backgrounds  were  required,  and  this  seems  to 
have  brought  linear  perspective  to  birth.  The  paintings  from  Bos- 
coreale stand  at  the  end  of  a  long  classical  tradition,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  development  of  modern  art  in  the  Renaissance. 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINT- 
INGS BY  THOMAS  EAKINS 

IN  his  monograph  on  the  painter  Thomas  Eakins,  Lloyd  Goodrich 
tells  the  story  that  when  as  a  young  and  obscure  artist  Eakins  was 
commissioned  to  execute  a  portrait  of  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 


MUSIC  :  BY  THOMAS  EAKINS,  1844-1916  :  LENT  BY  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO  TO  THE  EX- 
HIBITION AT  THE   KNOEDLER  GALLERIES  IN   CELEBRATION   OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  OF   HIS  BIRTH 


he  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  to  paint  a  conventional,  official 
portrait  from  a  photograph  and  insisted  on  sittings.  He  specified  that 
he  needed  these  not  only  for  the  head  but  for  the  hands,  both  hands, 
saying  that  it  took  quite  as  long  to  paint  a  hand  as  a  head,  and  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  neglect  either  hand.  The  resulting  portrait,  which 
was  entirely  unappreciated  in  its  day,  has  long  since  passed  from  sight, 
and  is  sincerely  regretted.  Fortunately  Eakins'  powerful  realism  found 
many  other  expressions  and  we  can  see  how  great  a  painter  of  hands 
as  well  as  of  heads  he  was  in  such  a  canvas  as  Music,  owned  by  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  shown  in  New  York  in  the  loan  exhibi- 
tion last  spring  commemorating  the  centennial  of  his  birth.  This,  in 
which  nearly  fifty  paintings  were  exhibited,  was  held  by  M.  Knoedler 
&  Co.,  shortly  after  a  similar  event  had  taken  place  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art.  Music  is  a  portrait  of  Hedda  van  der  Bceml, 
violinist,  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  Samuel  Myers,  pianist, 
playing  in  a  room  where  Whistler's  Sarasate  hangs  on  the  wall. 
Eakins  made  severe  demands  on  his  sitters,  for  he  required  a  seemingly 
endless  number  of  sittings,  and  Van  der  Beemt  could  not  pose  often 
enough  for  the  completion  of  the  separate  portrait  of  him  which 
Eakins  also  undertook.  When  he  was  painting  one  of  his  most  famous 
canvases,  The  Concert  Singer,  which  was  also  in  the  exhibition,  he 
asked  his  model,  Weda  Cook,  to  sing  before  each  sitting,  making 
special  study  of  the  action  of  the  throat  muscles  while  she  sang  the 
same  song  each  tipie.  He  worked  on  this  canvas  for  two  years,  and 
when  the  singer  was  unable  to  continue  posing  after  the  first  year  he 
finished  with  her  shoe  placed  on  the  floor  before  him.  So  solidly  were 
his  paintings  constructed  that  when  painting  a  seated  subject  he 
generally  painted  the  chair  first,  so  that  this  was  not  a  hastily  brushed- 
in  detail  but  a  part  of  a  carefully  thought-out  arrangement  in  space. 

Eakins,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1844,  went  to  Paris  to 
study  in  1866,  but  earlier  in  his  career  had  known  two  influences 
which  played  a  great  part  in  his  work  as  an  artist — his  attendance  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  to  study  anatomy  for  three  yrars,  and 
his  interest,  as  a  mathematician,  in  perspective.  In  Paris,  h  learned 
much  from  the  instruction  rather  than  the  example  of  Geiome,  for 
whom  he  felt  a  genuine  affection,  and  continued  to  send  examples 
of  his  work  for  criticism  after  returning  home.  What  he  learned  from 
this  European  training  was  of  great  value,  but  had  not  the  effect  of 
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making  him  an  imitator  of  any  of  the  French  artists  of  the  day.  In 
Spain  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  Velazquez,  and  of  Frenchmen  he 
admired  Courbet  most.  When  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  he  started 
on  a  career  which  brought  very  little  recognition  throughout  his 
whole  life,  and  even  considerable  opposition.  His  Clinic  of  Dr.  Gross, 
painted  in  1875,  which  is  now  considered  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  American  painting,  was  bitterly  assailed  as  unfit  for  exhibi- 
tion, particular  resentment  being  expressed  because  there  was  blood 
on  the  surgeon's  hands.  A  portrait  in  the  Knoedler  exhibition  was  that 
of  his  friend,  the  ethnologist,  Frank  Hamilton  Gushing,  who  had  lived 
among  the  Zuni  Indians  in  New  Mexico  for  a  long  period  and  was 
shown  in  the  costume  he  wore  at  his  initiation  as  'Priest  of  Bow.'  This 
was  long  in  being  recognized  as  a  great  portrait,  and  only  entered  a 
museum  collection  accidentally  when  his  friend,  Stewart  Culin  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  included  it  in  the  ethnological  section  of  which 
he  was  in  charge.  Eakins'  portraits  were  chiefly  of  his  friends,  and 
were  frequently  presented  to  the  subject  as  a  gift.  His  other  themes 
were  drawn  from  the  life  he  knew  best.  In  his  early  years  an  ardent 
sportsman  and  fond  of  outdoor  life,  he  painted  subjects  of  hunting, 
rowing,  swimming  because  they  were  part  of  his  own  experience.  His 
first  portraits  were  of  his  own  family,  and  later  of  the  circle  of  profes- 
sional men  whom  he  knew,  physicists,  doctors,  musicians,  and 
although  details  in  his  paintings  are  subordinate  he  contrives  to  relate 
his  subject  to  its  environment.  All  superficiality  was  abhorrent  to  him, 
and  he  was  deeply  preoccupied  with  character  and  inner  experience. 
His  subjects  are  not  handsome  and  elegant,  but  genuine  and  real. 
One  of  his  sitters,  also  a  pupil,  whom  he  painted  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Coffin,  who  told  the  writer  that  a  friend  of  Eakins  once  asked  him, 
'Why  do  you  paint  such  homely  women,  Tom?'  and  Eakins,  after 
looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  answered,  T  never  knew  that  I  did.' 


THE  HASKELL  SALE  OF  AMERICANA 

THE  art  collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  Amory  Haskell  was  so  exten- 
sive that  all  attempts  to  estimate  the  extent  of  it  could  reach  no 
figure  more  exact  than  the  remark  heard  in  a  gallery  that  in  all  prob- 
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ability  the  chairs  alone,  if  placed  side  by  side,  would  reach  half-way 
across  Manhattan  Island.  It  has  taken  four  sessions  in  the  spring  and 
fall  of  1944  to  complete  its  review  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
One  must  turn  to  the  sale  of  the  Howard  Reifsnyder  collection  in  1929 
to  find  a  parallel,  although  not  an  exact  one,  for  the  Reifsnyder  col- 
lection contained  far  more  important  single  items,  such  as  the  Van 
Pelt  family  highboy  and  the  Benjamin  Randolph  chairs.  The  Haskell 
collection  contained  much  more  numerically,  and  turned  out  to  be 
much  more  uneven  in  quality  than  was  anticipated  when  all  the  pieces 
were  brought  together  for  inspection.  Many,  of  course,  were  supreme-  ' 
ly  fine,  especially  in  the  Duncan  Phyfe  category.  There  has  seldom 
been  seen  a  finer  example  of  American  Sheraton  than  the  sofa  from 
Albany  which  came  up  in  the  first  session. 

The  outstanding  set  of  four  Philadelphia  chairs  from  the  De  Klyn 
mansion.  Bow  Hill.  Trenton,  N.J.,  the  homestead  of  the  Lalor  family, 
which  remained  in  the  family  until  the  year  1921,  brought  the  note- 
worthy price  of  $5,200.  These  chairs,  illustrated  here,  are  of  fine  pro- 
portions and  unusual  design,  particularly  in  the  carving  of  the  up- 
rights of  the  back  with  a  succession  of  sunken  cartouches.  Philadelphia 
chairs  are  unusual  in  sometimes  showing  carving  of  a  rather  elaborate 
character  in  these  members.  The  particular  treatment  of  the  entire 
back  is  found  again  on  an  armchair  belonging  to  Mrs.  John  H.  Easby, 
illustrated  on  plate  339  in  the  Blue  Book  of  Philadelphia  Furniture,  by 
William  M.  Hornor,  Jr.  The  scrolled  strapwork  splat  is  one  which 
appears  in  George  II  English  chairs,  while  the  oval  embrasure  out- 
lined with  rocaille  work,  and  the  carved  leafage  on  the  yoke-shaped 
cresting  are  rococo  motifs  prior  to  Chippendale.  The  Easby  chair  is 
compared  by  Hornor  to  one  of  the  chairs  which  the  cabinet-maker, 
Thomas  Affleck,  made  for  Governor  John  Penn,  whose  residence, 
Lansdowne,  was  refurnished  between  1766  and  1792.  There  is  basis 
for  a  tentative  attribution  of  the  Haskell  set  to  Affleck,  which  repre- 
sents the  finest  type  of  Philadelphia  cabinet  making.  Affleck's  position 
among  his  contemporaries  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  records 
on  one  occasion  show  his  occupation  tax  was  more  than  twice  that  of 
any  other  competitor.  Affleck  came  to  Philadelphia  with  Governor 
John  Penn  in  1763.  A  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  he  had  his  train- 
ing in  London,  probably  with  James  Affleck,  whose  name  appears 
among  the  subscribers  to  Chippendale's  Director. 
Affleck  was  one  of  the  few  Philadelphia  makers 
who  owned  a  copy  of  the  Director,  and  several 
of  his  chairs  can  be  traced  to  specific  plates  in 
the  1  762  edition. 

IN  reference  to  our  note,  page  1 14,  December 
1943,  on  a  Rare  Flemish  Print,  in  which  an 
engraving  by  Frans  Crabbe  van  Espleghem  (d. 
1 553),  Christ  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  was  described, 
we  are  asked  by  Mr.  Carl  O.  Schniewind, 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings, the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  to  give  ac- 
knowledgement to  Dr.  Hedi  Xijholf  of  the  same 
Department,  who  did  the  research  and  supplied 
the  factual  information  on  which  our  article  was 
based.  To  this  we  most  willingly  accede.  Dr. 
Nijhoff's  article  was  originally  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for 
March,  1943. 

WE  are  informed  by  Mr.  William  M.  Milli- 
ken,  Director  of  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  Ohio,  that  the  Candelabrum  illustrated 
and  described  in  Mr.  Cyril  Bunt's  article 
Eighteenth-Century  French  Silver  in  The  Connois- 
seur for  June,  page  83,  No.  ix,  is  one  of  a  pair 
acquired  by  the  Museum  in  1940.  This  pair,  by 
Francois  T.  Germain,  has  the  R  Crown  mark 
for  1757,  the  charge  mark  of  Eloi  Briehard  1756- 
62,  and  the  Russian  inspection  mark.  On  the 
bases  is  the  inscription  'Fait  par  F.  T.  Germain 
sculp'  orf"  du  roy  aux galleries  du  Louvre  a  Paris  1738.'' 
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AMERICAN  CERAMIC  TYPES  AND  THEIR 
EUROPEAN  BACKGROUND 

SINCE  American  ceramics  make  so  modest  a  showing  in  com- 
parison with  European  pottery  and  porcelain,  it  is  understand- 
able that  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  subject  is  found  in  even 
so  recent  a  work  as  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Chaffers'  Marks  and 
Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (1932).  In  recent  years  American 
wares  of  the  earlier  period?  have  been  receiving  serious  consideration 
by  collectors  and  students  in  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant collections  have  taken  form  since  Dr.  Edward  Atlee  Barber 
called  attention  to  the  interest  in  this  field  with  the  important  group 
of  examples  which  he  brought  together  for  the  museum  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1893, 
is  still  the  unsurpassed  work  of  its  kind.  It  is  undeniable  that  American 
ceramics  have  nothing  to  compare  with  Chelsea.  Derby,  Bow  and 
Worcester;  Ralph  Wood  figures,  Wedgwood's  manifold  productions, 
Elers'  salt  glaze,  and  many  other  examples  of  the  highly  diversified 
art  of  the  English  potter.  This  art,  as  Miss  Eliza  Meteyard  rightly 
-  observes,  "requires  a  previous  and  high  degree  of  special  culture,'  and 
it  was  only  possible  for  American  potters  to  make  use  of  the  rudiments 
of  European  traditions  for  a  long  period.  However,  when  the  whole 
range  of  American  ceramics  is  seen  in  so  comprehensive  a  review  as 
is  afforded  by  the  recent  installation  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  where 
Arthur  W.  Clement's  collection  and  a  number  of  loans,  including  the 
Pennsylvania  sgraffito  and  slipwares  of  the  George  Horace  Lorimer 
collection,  are  shown,  there  is  evident  much  that  will  interest  the 
student  of  European  tradition.  Several  contributing  sources  are 
apparent.  The  English  is  in  greatest  evidence  at  all  periods,  because 
of  the  preponderance  of  English  trained  workmen,  but  there  were 
also  French  potters  and  decorators  at  Philadelphia  in  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  Central  European  methods  were  tenaciously  pre- 
served in  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

A  simple  form  of  redware  was  the  first  type  of  pottery  to  be  made 
by  the  colonists  in  America.  We  have  records  from  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, as  early  as  1677;  from  Massachusetts,  where  the  potters  John 
Pride  and  William  Vinson  were  active  at  Salem  before  1640;  of  Wil- 
liam Crews  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  1685  and  in  Philadelphia 


from  1689  to  1695.  Yet  from  the  first  there  was  also  an  attempt  to 
produce  more  ambitious  wares,  followed  by  the  first  of  many  in- 
stances of  the  abandonment  of  such  an  attempt  because  the  clay 
which  was  available  was  unsuitable.  This  was  to  happen  many  times. 
It  was  long  before  the  combination  of  commercial  facilities,  the  pro- 
per materials  and  trained  workmen  was  effected,  a  situation  inescap- 
able in  a  new  country.  The  Coxe  experiment  was  an  early  instance 
of  an  attempt  to  manufacture  stoneware  and  delft,  but  no  certain 
examples  are  now  known.  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe  of  London,  physician  to 
Charles  II,  was  governor  of  West  New  Jersey  from  1687  to  1692, 
although  he  never  came  to  America.  He  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Stephen  Soames  and  Benjamin  Bartlett,  both  of  London,  to 
manufacture  'white  and  painted  earthenware  and  pottery  vessels,' 
and  sent  the  potter  John  Dewilde  to  take  charge  of  the  works  in  New 
Jersey.  The  'white'  ware  was  probably  grey-white  salt-glazed  stone- 
ware, similar  to  that  made  by  John  Dwight  at  Fulham.  while  'painted 
earthenware'  was  probably  faience  in  imitation  of  delft.  Fragments 
found  by  Mr.  Clement  on  the  probable  spot  of  the  pottery  indicate 
that  the  'painted  earthenware'  had  a  red  earthenware  body  covered 
with  a  white  enamel  glaze,  the  red  body  being  made  of  common  brick 
clay,  to  which  the  enamel  did  not  adhere  well.  In  regard  to  the  stone- 
ware, the  'white  ware'  of  the  agreement,  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
was  made  at  all.  There  is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Coxe  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  to  the  effect  that  it  was,  and  was  exported  with 
delft  to  the  Barbados  and  Jamaica.  However,  there  is  other  evidence 
provided  by  records  of  a  law  suit  that  indicates  no  clay  suitable  for 
making  stoneware  had  been  discovered  as  late  as  1685.  The  deposits 
of  blue  clay  near  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  on  which  the  potters  of 
the  next  century  relied  for  their  stoneware,  were  still  unknown.  The 
manager  of  the  factory,  John  Dewilde,  a  London  potter,  remained  in 
America  after  the  works  were  sold  and  was  among  the  first  of  many 
English  trained  potters  who  disseminated  a  knowledge  of  their  craft 
there. 

Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  experimented  with  American  clays  at 
Etruria,  kept  closely  in  touch  with  developments  on  the  other  side 


No.  II.— LION  DESIGNED  BY  DANIEL  GREATBACH  FOR  FENTON'S  POTTERY 
AT  BENNINGTON,  VERMONT,  1853-58  :  LENT  BY  MRS.  WILLIAM  B.  GREENMAN 
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No.  III. — JUG,  GLAZED  STONEWARE,  MADE  BY  DANIEL 
GOODALE    AT    HARFORD,    CONNECTICUT,  1818-1830 


No.  V.— PITCHER  OF  GLAZED  RED  EARTHENWARE 
NEW  GENEVA,  PA.  :  MID-NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


of  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  year  1765 
was  much  alarmed  because  a  Stafford- 
shire potter.  John  Bartlem  or  Bartlam, 
tried  to  establish  a  factory  in  South  Caro- 
lina. His  letter  to  his  patron,  Sir  W. 
Meredith,  written  some  time  in  1765,  is 
given  in  Miss  Meteyard's  Life,  Vol.  1, 
p.  367,  in  which  he  says,  'This  trade  to 
our  colonies  we  are  apprehensive  of  los- 
ing in  a  few  years,  as  they  have  set  on 
foot  some  pot-works  there  already,  and 
have  at  this  time  an  agent  amongst  us 
hiring  a  number  of  our  hands  for  estab- 
lishing new  pot-works  in  South  Carolina, 
having  one  of  our  insolvent  master  pot- 
ters there  to  conduct  them.  They  have 
every  material  there  equal  if  not  superior 
to  our  own  for  carrying  on  that  manu- 
facture; and  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
consequently  the  price  of  labour  amongst 
us,  are  daily  advancing,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  more  will  follow  them.  .  .  .' 
JP*'-"ftflSHIP''B"T  Wedgwood's  anxiety  was  entirely  un- 

1  ....  .*  founded.  Bartlam,  the  head  of  this  enter- 

/'^fJKpf     *;>s'.    .    .,'  prise,  may  have  been  merely  a  poor 

^^^^^^^^^^        business  man,  but.  whatever  the  reason, 
'"*-  -«■' -wl!  n's  workers  were  soon  dispersed  although 

they  may  have  helped  to  keep  alive  as 
individual  potters  the  tradition  which  has 
continued  to  this  day  in  small  centres  of 
the  southern  mountains,  in  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 
A  serious  attempt  to  manufacture  porcelain  was  a  little  later  undertaken  by  Bonnin  &  Morris  at  Philadelphia,  although  all  that  was  accom- 
plished was  the  production  of  a  high  grade  of  earthenware.  In  1769  Gouse  Bonnin  of  Antigua  became  the  partner  of  Anthony  Morris,  of  a 
well-known  Quaker  family  in  Philadelphia.  According  to  Dr.  Barber,  Bonnin  had  probably  worked  at  Bow.  The  few  extant  pieces  of  Bonnin 
&  Morris  earthenware  were  in  imitation  of  Worcester  and  Bow  designs.  A  Philadelphia  newspaper  of  1770  mentioned  the  arrival  of  nine 
English  potters  to  work  in  the  newly  built  factory  in  Prime  Street.  Clay  was  brought  from  Delaware  and  there  was  advertised  an  'emission 
of  porcelain'  in  1771,  but  the  financial  support  was  insufficient  and  the  English  workmen  were  soon  complaining  that  they  had  to  become 
recipients  of  charity.  The  venture  ended  in  the  departure  of  Bonnin  for  England  and  Morris  for  South  Carolina,  and  the  affair  would  have 
had  little  significance  had  it  not  provided  the  earliest  examples  we  have  of  a  high  grade  of  earthenware,  the  most  ambitious  eighteenth- 
century  productions  in  the  field  of  American  ceramics.  A  sauceboat  by  Bonnin  &  Morris  has  been  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  (June 
1944,  p.  1 1 2 J  and  is  exhibited  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

There  are  many  close  connexions,  particularly  with  Staffordshire,  throughout  the  history  of  American  ceramics.  John  Hancock,  who  had 
been  apprenticed  to  Wedgwood,  came  to  America  in  1828  and  worked  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  which  became  one  of  the  important  potting 
centres.  About  1837  James  Clews,  who  had  managed  a  pottery  at  Cobridge  from  1820  to  1829,  came  to  America  and  succeeded  in  securing 
considerable  financial  backing  for  the  pottery  which  he  established  in  Indiana.  But  he  had  difficulty  with  his  workmen  and  the  clays  of  the 

region  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  these  two 
circumstances  caused  him  to  give  up  the 
undertaking  and  return  to  England.  Vod- 
rey  of  the  firm  of  Vodrey  &  Frost  was  an 
English  potter  and  brought  other  English 
workmen  over  to  work  at  Pittsburgh  after 
1827.  Ralph  Bagnall  Beech,  who  made 
ware  similar  to  Rockingham  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1845,  had  passed  his  apprentice- 
ship at  Etruria.  The  Bennett  brothers  were 
all  trained  in  England.  James  Bennett  from 
Xewhall,  near  Woodville  in  Derbyshire, 
was  the  first  to  emigrate,  settling  at  East 
Liverpool  about  1834.  and  having  enough 
success  he  returned  to  England  to  bring 
over  his  brothers,  Edward,  Daniel  and 
William,  all  of  whom  were  potters.  They 
worked  not  only  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
and  Birmingham,  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
Baltimore,  where  Edward  and  William  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  the  brown  ware 
like  English  Rockingham,  which  was  a  pop- 
ular type  after  1830,  when  the  brown  glazes 

V,  IV.    I'll;  PLATES.  GLAZED  RED  EARTHENWARE  WITH  SGRAFFITO  DECORATION  MADE  &  INSCRIBED  ,      .  7t\  J'  ■         j  j 

BY  david  spinner,  bucks  CO.,  Pennsylvania  :  diameter  iu  ins.  :  lent  by  burford  LORIMER        obtained  from  manganese  were  introduced. 
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No  VI.— VASE  AND  SUGAR  BOWL,  GLAZED  RED  EARTHENWARE  :  BOTH  MARKED  BAECHE  R 
WINCHESTER  :  FROM  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  :  GEORGE  HOWARD  LORIMER  COLLECTION 


several  other  factories  in  New  Jersey  before  joining  the 
staff  of  Christopher  Weber  Fenton  at  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont. Fenton,  first  in  partnership  with  Norton  at  Ben- 
nington, later  established  his  own  factory  under  the  name 
of  Fentoti's  Works.  The  diversity  of  his  wares,  including 
many  figures,  such  as  a  reclining  stag  and  a  fine  lion  with 
his  left  paw  on  a  globe  (No.  ii),  both  familiar  designs  in 
Ralph  Wood  pottery,  make  him  the  most  interesting 
manufacturer  of  his  period,  and  many  American  collectors 
have  specialized  in  the  Bennington  wares  alone.  His 
glaze,  which  was  called  Fenton's  Patent  Enamel,  was 
brilliant  and  attractive  in  colour,  obtained  by  sprinkling 
metallic  oxides  in  powder  form  over  a  piece  before  it 
was  fired.  These  produced  irregular  flashes  of  orange, 
green,  blue  and  yellow  in  the  firing.  Fenton  also  produced 
Parian  ware  soon  after  it  was  perfected  in  England. 

Stoneware  has  provided  the  modern  collector  with  a 
subject  to  his  liking  because  the  early  examples  of  this 
ware,  of  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Century, 
are  fine  in  form  in  the  ageless  standards  of  taste  which 
have  distinguished  certain  types  of  pottery  of  all  periods. 
They  follow  the  seventeenth-century  English  tradition 
and  are  in  salt  glaze  with  simple  designs  of  cobalt  blue 
and  brown.  The  earliest  dated  piece  is  a  jar  of  1722, 
signed  by  Joseph  Thickson,  and  was  made  in  New 


One  of  the  most  influential  workers  of  this  period,  shortly  before 
the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  was  Daniel  Greatbach,  who 
had  worked  at  Cauldon  Place  for  the  Ridgways  and  on  coming  to 
America  was  employed  as  a  modeller  by  D.  &  J.  Henderson,  whose 
factory  at  Jersey  City  was  one  of  the  leading  centres  of  production  for 
wares  of  Rockingham  type.  A  number  of  his  designs  became  famous, 
among  them  an  Apostle  pitcher,  a  number  of  Tobys,  and  a  hound- 
handled  pitcher.  The  latter,  which  was  an  adaptation  of  an  English 
design,  was  copied  by  practically  every  factory  making  the  popular 
brown  wares  and,  entering  so  many  mid-nineteenth-century  homes, 
has  become  almost  a  symbol  of  its  period.  One  of  his  typical  produc- 
tions is  the  brown  glazed  teapot  of  English  type  illustrated  (No.  i). 
He  worked  for  the  Hendersons  until  1845  and  then  was  employed  by 


No.  VIII.— PORCELAIN  PLATE  BY  TUCKER  &  HEMPHILL,  PHILADELPHIA 
1832-38  :  FRENCH  TYPE  PRODUCTION  :  ARTHUR  W.  CLEMENT  COLLECTION 


No.  VII.  —CAULIFLOWER  TEAPOT,  ETRUSCAN  MAJOLICA,  MADE  BY  GRIFFEN, 
SMITH  &  HILL  :  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  ARTHUR  W.  CLEMENT  CO|.I.E(  HON 


Jersey.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  a  jug  made  by  John  Crolius 
of  New  York  in  1 775,  and  the  name  Crolius  is  the  most  famous 
associated  with  this  ware,  for  three  generations  of  the  family  were 
connected  with  its  production.  Most  of  the  pieces  of  stoneware  avail- 
able to  the  collector  today  are  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  A 
little  later  the  refinement  of  form  was  lost  but  the  decorative  patterns 
continue  to  be  of  interest.  A  typical  early  nineteenth-century  piece 
is  the  jug  by  Daniel  Goodale  of  Hartford,  which  is  illustrated  (No.  iii). 
This  maker  was  working  between  1 8 1 8  and  1830,  having  begun  as 
the  manager  of  a  pottery  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  George  Ben- 
ton and  Levi  Stewart,  two  retired  sea  captains.  Later  he  was  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  and  his  jugs  include  a  number  of  unusual  incised  de- 
coration filled  in  with  dark  blue.  In  the  McKearin  collection  is  one 
with  a  ship  in  full  sail,  and  the  one  illustrated,  with  an  eagle  design, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  his  work.  Clays  suitable  for  stoneware,  cap- 
able of  being  fired  at  a  very  high  temperature,  were  first  found  at 
South  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  and  the  places  of  manufacture  were  de- 
termined at  first  chiefly  by  accessibility  to  a  port  to  which  It  could  be 
shipped.  Thus  stoneware  potteries  were  at  first  localised  in  New  Jer- 
sey, on  Manhattan  Island  and  Long  Island,  but  eventually  the  clay 
was  sent  as  far  as  New  Hampshire.  Decoration  consisted  of  impressed 
coggle-wheel  patterns,  flowers,  conventionalized  birds  and  other  sten- 
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No.  IX. — VASE  OF  HARD  PASTE  PORCELAIN 
U  HU  E  :  MADE  BY  UNION  PORCELAIN  WORKS 
LENT  BY  CARL  S.  CHACE  AND  F.  M.  CHACE 


cilled  patterns  and  the 
name  of  the  maker  or 
pottery.  The  designs 
were  in  blue  or  brown, 
generally  the  blue  from 
smalt,  a  powdered  glass 
produced  with  cobalt. 
Among  the  potters 
whose  work  is  most 
sought  after  are  Warne 
&  Letts  of  South  Am- 
boy,  working  about 
1807,  Xerxes  Price  of 
South  Amboy,  Thomas 
Commeraw  of  New 
York,  who  used  simply 
his  address,  Corlears 
Hook,  as  a  mark;  John 
Crolius,  Clarkson  Cro- 
lius,  senior  and  junior, 
of  New  York,  and  Abra- 
ham Mead  of  Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

Contemporary  with 
stoneware  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania slipwares  and 
sgraffito.  These  follow 
types  of  Central  Euro- 
pean origin  and  were 
made  in  Moravian  com- 
munities, especially  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Two  very  important  examples  of  sgraffito  are  the  two  plates  illustrated 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  George  Horace  Lorimer,  now  lent  to 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  by  Burford  Lorimer  (No.  iv).  They  are  both 
signed  by  David  Spinner,  a  maker  who  enjoyed  local  prestige  for  his 
unusually  spirited  designs  of  horsemen.  The  names  of  a  dozen  or  more 
potters  of  Bucks  County  and  adjacent  regions  are  known,  but  that  of 
David  Spinner  shines  with  especial  brilliance  as  a  creator  of  animated 
designs.  His  father  came  from  Switzerland  and  settled  on  a  farm  of 
four  hundred  acres  in  Bucks  County  on  Willow  Creek  in  Milford 
Township.  Here  David  Spinner  made  his  pottery,  baking  it  in  his 
own  kiln,  as  most  of  these  rural  potters  did.  He  was  working  probably 
before  1800  but  his  first  dated  piece  is  of  1801.  He  had  a  rare  gift  for 
sketi  liing  with  a  definite  line  in  a  fluid  medium  which  required  abso- 
lute assurance  of  touch.  When  the  red  earthenware  body  was  pre- 
pared, generally  a  plate,  it  was  covered  with  slip  and  the  design  was 
scratched  in  this,  laying  bare  the  red  base.  Colour  was  then  added 
to  the  desired  parts,  green  being  predominant,  and  then  a  glaze  was 
added  and  the  piece  went  through  a  single  firing.  Such  plates  were 
gi  M'  rally  used  as  decorations  merely,  and  there  is  an  interesting  pair 
b)  Spinner  illustrated  in  Barber's  Tulip  Ware  which  shows  an  unusual 
use,  side  by  side,  of  two  plates,  one  slightly  overlapping  the  other,  so 
thai  the  desi  ■  n  of  one  continues  that  of  the  other  when  the  two  are 
in  this  position.  Spinner's  designs  included  many  figures  of  horsemen, 
Colonial  troopers,  and,  as  may  be  seen  here,  a  horse  race.  The  in- 
scription, Go  fof  half  a  Joe,  refers  to  a  Portuguese  coin,  a  Johannes, 
known  populaiiv  as  a. Joe,  and  worth  at  that  time  in  America  about 
fourteen  dollars. 

The  Moravian  immigration  spread  to  the  southward,  and  followed 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  into  Virginia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Winchestci  and  Slrasburg,  Virginia,  and  at  Salem,  North  Carolina, 
later  Winston-Salem,  the  Moravian  settlements  inevitably  meant  the 
production  of  pottery  by  individual  workers  following  the  traditions 
brought  from  Europe.  So  closely  were  these  traditions  followed  that 
when  their  wares  first  came  to  interest  American  students  it  was 
thought  that  these  had  originated  in  Europe,  and  it  was  due  to  Dr. 
Barber's  study  of  the  subject  that  their  true  origin  became  known. 

In  addition  to  the  sgraffito  technique  the  Pennsylvania  potters  also 
used  a  design  with  a  light  slip  in  a  manner  well  known  in  English 


pottery,  but  the  designs  are  much  simpler.  Generally  only  an  inscrip- 
tion or  wavy  lines  are  found,  and  a  design  of  a  bird  is  a  great  rarity 
in  this  restricted  group.  A  variant  of  this  form  of  slip  decoration  was 
employed  in  western  Pennsylvania,  near  Greensboro  and  New 
Geneva,  in  which  the  design  was  drawn  in  coloured  glazes  instead  of 
slip  on  the  unglazed,  dark  brown  body.  An  example  is  seen  in  No.  v. 

Many  potters  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia  are  of  interest 
to  us  because  they  preserved  the  old  forms  through  a  great  part  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Here  one  finds  on  a  dark  clay  body,  a  decoration 
in  light  slip  or  a  design  in  coloured  glazes,  generally  green,  yellow  and 
brown,  covered  with  a  clear  glaze.  Sometimes  the  colours  are  allowed 
to  form  a  mottled  pattern.  Relief  designs  are  prominent,  as  in  the  vase 
and  sugar  bowl  of  No.  vi  by  Anthony  W.  Baecher  of  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  considered  the  master  potter  of  the  region.  He  also  made 
a  number  of  figures,  "including  animals,  and  modelled  with  the  skill 
of  the  genuine  folk  artist.  Born  in  Bavaria,  he  learned  the  potter's 
trade  before  coming  to  America  in  1848.  He  worked  at  first  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  before  settling  near  Winchester.  He  never 
used  moulds  of  any  kind,  and  did  not  even  use  an  ordinary  potter's 
wheel  but  one  of  his  own  contriving  which  shaped  the  vessels  by  a 
number  of  ingenious  devices.  An  account  in  The  Shenandoah  Putin  y  by 
Rice  and  Stoudt  includes  a  letter  from  his  son,  John  W.  Baecher  of 
Norfolk,  which  says  that  'he  sat  on  an  elevated  saddle  like  one  on 
horseback,  while  he  turned  the  potter's  wheel  with  his  foot  and 
treadle  and  shaped  the  vessel  with  variously  fashioned  leathern  and 
wooden  devices  which,  if  not  a  product  of  the  Old  World  were 
original  with  him.'  Working  as  late  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  (  en- 
tury,  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  old  techniques  lingering  on  in  this 
remote  quarter  where  there  were  also  many  other  potters,  working 
alone  or  in  very  small  groups  through  the  southern  mountain  regioi  1 
Outside  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  usual  productions  in  the  south 
were  hard-burning  white  and  bufl  clays. 

In  contrast  to  the  folk  type  of  pottery  is  a  so-called  majolica  imitat- 
ing an  English  type,  and  made  with  a  cream-coloured  body  covered 
with  bright  coloured  glazes.  A  high  grade  of  this  Etruscan  Majolica 
was  made  by  GrifTen,  Smith  and  Hill  at  Phoenixville.  Pennsylvania, 
and  an  example  of  their  cauliflower  teapot  is  seen  here  in  No.  vii.  It 
is  well  modelled  and  of  fine  colour,  and  is  interesting  as  a  repetition 
of  a  form  which  was  used  by  Whieldon  and  Wedgwood  while  in  pai  t- 
nership  shortly  after  1754. 

In  the  field  of  porcelain  we  have  already  mentioned  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  Bonnin  &  Morris  in  Philadelphia  in  1769.  Th<  first 
known  piece  of  American  porcelain  is  probably  a  single  vase  by  an 
erratic  and  ill-fated  genius,  Dr.  Henry  Mead  of  New  York.  This  vase, 


No.  X. — PORCELAIN  PITCHER  BY  SMITH,  FIFE  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA.  1S30 
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of  French  design,  is  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  and  was  made  in 
1816.  The  first  successful  factory  producing  porcelain  was  that  of 
William  Ellis  Tucker  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  operated  from  1826 
to  1838,  although  Tucker  himself  died  in  1832.  Tucker  porcelain  was 
the  most  successful  early  ninteenth-century  American  production, 
although  exceedingly  limited  in  types  when  compared  with  the  output 
of  an  English  factory.  Some  fine  table  wares  and  vases  were  the  chief 
offerings,  and  these  were  painted  in  the  early  period  chiefly  in  sepia. 
Later,  colour  and  gilding  were  used.  During  the  period  of  the  partner- 
ship with  Hemphill,  a  number  of  French  workmen  were  employed 
at  the  factory  and  their  influence  is  apparent  in  both  forms  and  de- 
coration. A  plate  of  the  Tucker  &  Hemphill  period  is  illustrated  in 
No.  viii.  The  factory  was  closed  in  1838.  A  great  deal  of  Tucker  por- 
celain is  unmarked  but  is  identified  by  the  bluish  tinge  of  the  ware 
when  held  to  the  light. 

Philadelphia  continued  to  be  associated  with  the  production  of 
porcelain  in  the  short-lived  factory  of  Smith  &  Fife,  whose  wares  are 
highly  treasured  by  the  modern  collector.  They  exhibited  in  1830,  at 
the  Franklin  Institute  in  that  city,  a  pair  of  pitchers  which  received 
special  mention  at  the  time  and  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  No.  x. 
The  influence  of  the  Greek  types  favoured  at  the  Tucker  factory  is 
apparent.  Smith,  Fife  &  Company  were  in  existence  only  a  year,  and 
the  number  of  known  examples  is  less  than  a  dozen,  but  their  work 
is  highly  prized  as  a  worthy  forerunner  of  the  slowly  maturing  craft 
of  the  potter  in  America. 

Another  factory  of  interest  to  the  collector  is  the  Union  Porcelain 
Company  of  Greenpoint.  Brooklyn,  owned  by  Thomas  Carll  Smith, 


a  New  York  architect  who  purchased  the  works  about  1 86 1.  A  hard 
paste  porcelain  was  perfected  by  1865,  at  first  in  white,  and  finally 
with  underglazc  decoration,  or  with  overglaze  colouring  in  addition 
to  the  latter.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  underglazc 
decoration  on  American  porcelain.  One  of  the  undecorated  pieces 
is  the  well-modelled  vase  of  Chinese  type  illustrated  here  in  No.  ix. 
The  chief  modeller  was  Carl  Mueller,  who  designed  the  Century 
Vase,  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
a  'Poet's  Pitcher,'  and  other  subjects  with  skilfully  modelled  figures 
in  relief. 

With  the  Belleek  ware  made  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  at  East 
Liverpool,  the  collector  marks  the  limitation  of  his  interest.  In  Ameri- 
can Belleek  we  have  a  close  connexion  with  Irish  Belleek,  as  Ott  & 
Brewer  of  Trenton  brought  workmen  over  from  Belleek,  Ireland,  and 
in  1887  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles,  of  East  Liverpool,  secured  the 
services  of  Joshua  Poole,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  Belleek  pot- 
tery which  had  been  founded  in  1857  by  David  M'Birney  of  Dublin. 
There  are  a  few  Belleek  pieces  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum's  presen- 
tation. They  stand  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  experimentation 
and  research  and  are  the  prelude  to  modern  achievement  in  porcelain 
production.  They  are  also  the  latest  pieces  in  the  remarkable  collec- 
tion formed  by  Mr.  Clement,  which  has  now  become  a  permanent 
possession  of  the  museum.  Mr.  Clement  has  prepared  a  helpful  hand- 
book, American  Ceramics,  based  on  the  new  installation,  which  is  not 
only  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  subject  but  contains  previously 
unpublished  material,  such  as  that  regarding  the  Coxe  pottery  at 
Burlington  and  New  Jersey  stoneware. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information 
required.  It  must  be  understood  that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with 
attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  Inquiries  and  Photographs 
intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


To  the  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur' 

LANDSCAPE  IN  OILS  (QUERY  No.  1,059) 

Sir, — An  oil-painting.  16  in.  x  8  in.,  has  been  in  my  possession 
for  some  time.  It  is  unsigned,  but  some  of  my  friends  state  it  might 
be  by  John  Constable. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  for 
many  years  in  a  well-known  private 
collection. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
help  me  to  identify  it  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  V.  Rayner. 
Appleton  Gate, 
Newark,  Notts. 

The  photograph  shows  that  the  pic- 
ture does  not  bear  any  resemblance 
to  the  works  of  Constable,  either  in 
composition  or  technique.  It  is  more 
probably  a  work  by  one  of  the  lesser 
lights  of  the  Norwich  school  of  paint- 
ers, such  as  Thomas  Lound,  1802— 
1 86 1,  or  less  probably  James  Stark, 
1794— 1 859.  A  comparison  might  be 
made  with  the  illustrations  in  W.  F. 
Dickes'  Norwich  School  of  Painting. — 
Editor. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE  (QUERY  No.  1,060) 
Are  any  hitherto  unrecorded  portraits  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Con- 
federate General,  known  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  :'  If  so,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  details. 

24  Addison  Road,  W.14.  F.  Gordon  Roe. 


LANDSCAPE  IN  OILS  :  IDENTIFICATION*  OF  SUBJECT  AND  PAINTER  REQUIRED  :  16  IN.  X  8  IN.  (QUERY  NO.  1,059) 
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CECIL  LAWSON,  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER 

(Continued from  page  84) 

led  round  the  squares  with  simply  a  cloth  over  the  horse, 
and  once  this  cloth  was  lost  as  the  young  rider  was  alone. 
This  morning  it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  been  in  the 
squares  but  spending  the  time  in  the  stables.  ...  A  day  or 
two  after  this  event  Mr.  Lewis  called  at  the  door  of  the 
studio  and  asked  if  he  could  see  Mrs.  Lawson.  When  she 
went  to  him  he  showed  her  a  portrait,  saying,  "Excuse  me, 
Madam,  I  wished  to  show  you  this.  Your  little  son  is  a 
wonder,  he  has  been  working  in  my  stables  seated  on  a 
little  stool,  and  I  have  been  sitting  to  him  when  I  could. 
.  .  .  I  have  brought  the  painting  for  you  to  see.  I  think  it 
is  a  marvellous  likeness  of  myself."  Cecil's  mother  was 
astounded  at  it  also,  and  when  she  gave  it  back  to  Mr. 
Lewis  he  said  he  would  keep  it  as  long  as  he  lived  for  the 
sake  of  the  wonderful  child.  When  Cecil  came  into  the 
room  his  mother  said  to  him,  "Really  C,  I  have  seen  the 
portrait  you  have  painted  of  Mr.  Lewis.  I  wonder  that  you 
should  paint  in  stables."  "Oh,  Mamma!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  have  painted  Mr.  Lewis's  portrait  to  pay  him  for  the 
horses.  I've  had  so  many  rides,  and  I  once  lost  a  fine  cloth, 
so  I  have  painted  the  portrait  to  pay  him  for  these  things, 
and  I'm  so  glad  he  likes  the  portrait,  and  so  does  Mrs. 
Lewis."  ' 

Note. — All  the  reference  books  give  the  date  of  Cecil 
Lawson's  birth  as  1851 :  Mr.  Adrian  Bury  has  ascertained 
from  the  Somerset  House  records  that  the  exact  date  was 
December  3rd,  1849. — Editor. 


THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CLOCK-CASE  MAKER 

(Continued from  page  gi) 

for  metal  mounts  in  walnut  and  olivewood  long  cases. 

On  English  seventeenth-century  clock  cases,  carving 
was  used  only  with  restraint,  and  took  the  form  of  a  carved 
pediment  fixed  on  the  moulded  cornice  of  the  hood. 
Sometimes  the  pediment  was  centred  by  a  cupid's  head 
(No.  xiii),  at  other  times  a  shell  or  a  basket  of  flowers  was 
used.  These  pediments  were  not  so  often  carved  in  walnut, 
but  usually  in  deal  and  occasionally  in  limetree.  The  deal 
was  probably  intended  for  gilding  (in  later  years  it  has 
been  painted  over),  but  with  the  lime  the  wood  may  have 
been  left  unpolished  like  the  carving  of  the  Gibbons 
school.  Not  all  Carolean  clocks  have  survived  with  their 
pediments,  but  that  they  all  originally  had  them,  there 
seems  little  doubt. 

I  lie  hood  of  the  Dutch  clock  illustrated  (No.  xiv)  shows 
that  the  fashion  for  carved  clock  pediments  was  not  en- 
tirely an  English  one.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Dutch  origin,  ted  the  pediment  and  the  English  case- 
mak<  1  1  opied  it,  but  with  a  more  refined  and  less  flam- 
boyant taste  in  ornament. 


'No  artist  can  caricature  Nature  better  than  Nature  can 
do  it  herself.  Of  this  we  have  repeated  proof.  It  is  a  shock 
to  our  vanity  to  look  in  our  glass  and  find  that  Nature  can 
be  more  odd,  more  whimsical  than  anything  we  can  con- 
ceive,  and  in  her  inexhaustible  caprice  loves  to  comment 
ironically  upon  herself.' — Glenarvil. 


THE  ALDRICH  ENGRAVINGS 

(Continued from  page  g8) 

Ritratto  de  Bindo  Altovitiij  Titianus  pinxit  j  Tho:  Neale  fecit; 
also  to  two  etchings  by  Richard  Gay  wood,  which,  as 
stated  on  the  plates,  are  after  Titian:  (1)  A  naked  woman 
with  a  dog,  listening  to  a  rather  disgruntled-looking  lover 
at  an  organ;  with  a  dedication  by  F.  Barlow  to  John 
Evelyn,  signed  R.  Gaywood  fecit  aqua  forti,  Londini  1656 
(No.  xiii).  Vertue  refers  to  the  original  Titian  and  to  a 
copy  of  it:  'R.  Walker  .  .  .  demands  £50  for  ye  coppy 
of  Titians  woman  naked  &  a  man  playing  on  the  organs. 
Hutchinson  has.  the  original.'*  (2)  A  naked  Venus 
reclining,  her  head  on  a  pillow;  in  the  background  are 
two  women,  one  searching  a  chest,  the  other  carrying  a 
vase  on  her  shoulder:  it  is  unsigned  (No.  xiv).  In  the 
Christ  Church  contemporary  catalogue  these  etchings 
are  entitled,  A  Lady  cooling  herself  and  A  Lady  taking  ye 
fresh  air! 

A  unique  set  of  woodcuts — which  Dr.  Campbell  Dodg- 
son  has  described,"]'  are  those  of  Callot's  inimitable  dwarfs 
(I.  Gobbi),  signed  on  the  frontispiece  E.  Ecqman  Sculp, 
exc.  Meaume,  the  author  of  the  i860  catalogue  of  Callot, 
who  commended  the  ability  of  Ecqman  ('Ecman'  in 
Thieme-Becker)  in  the  art  of  woodcut,  did  not  know  of 
them,  nor  are  they  included  in  the  modern  catalogue  by 
Lieure,  though  no  less  than  eighteen  sets  of  copies  of  the 
dwarfs  are  named  in  his  account  of  nos.  279  and  407-426. 
As  Dr.  Campbell  Dodgson  says,  'all  of  Ecqman's  woodcuts 
are  said  to  be  rare,  but  this  particular  set  (No.  xv)  is  evi- 
dently pre-eminent  in  this  respect.'  The  frontispiece  is  fol- 
lowed by  twenty  blocks  of  single  figures.  Among  the  other 
rarities  described  by  Dr.  Campbell  Dodgson  is  a  particu- 
larly fine  early  German  metal-cut  of  St.  Anthony,  some 
early  portraits  of  excellent  quality  engraved  by  the  Roman 
painter  Ottavio  Leoni  (1570-1630),  and  an  account  of  a 
group  of  the  very  attractive  and  rather  rare  experiments 
in  printing  line  engravings  in  several  colours,  from  a  single 
plate,  which  were  made  in  Holland  towards  the  end  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  by  Johan  Teyler. 

In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  a  very  heterogeneous 
collection,  a  few  of  the  miscellaneous  items  and  prints  in 
book  form  collected  by  Aldrich  may  be  of  interest.  There 
is  a  good  set  of  Oxford  Almanacks  from  1674,  lacking  the 
1675  issue.  Architectural  interests  are  reflected  in  the 
works  of  Jean  Marot,  G.  B.  Falda's  Palazzi  di  Roma,  I,  II 
('Libro  Primo,'  1665),  and  an  undated  volume,  c.  1680,  of 
the  Elevations  de  Louvre,  Versailles,  et  Clagny.  Various  en- 
graved plates  of  jewels  include  thirty  by  Stephanonius  c. 
1620-30,  twelve  by  Huybrechts  c.  1570-1600,  six  by  A.  de 
Bruyn  c.  1580,  and  nineteen  by  H.  Collaert  I  c.  1580,  and 
the  latter's  Monilium  bullarum  inaurumque  artificiocissimae  icones, 
2  pts.,  1581-2.  Drawing-books  include  Bloemaert's  Ecole  de 
Dessin,  c.  1620,  and  the  very  rare  H.  Vogtherr's  Kunst- 
biichlin  (in  woodcut),  2nd  ed.  Strassburg  1538,  complete  to 
H  ii,  that  is,  lacking  two  leaves  probably  blank. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  K.  T.  Parker  for  his  kind  direction 
in  the  matter  of  Smith's  mezzotints,  and  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
Callender  for  his  help  in  identifying  the  De  Ruyter  por- 
trait. To  the  Governing  Body  of  Christ  Church  my  thanks 
are  due  for  their  permission  to  reproduce  the  several 
plates  illustrating  this  article. 

*  Add.  MS.  23069  (Walpole  Soc,  Vertue  I,  113). 
|  Op.  cit,  p.  61. 
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WAR  DAMAGE  IN  ROME 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  LORENZO 

THE  following  official  information  has  been  received  by  The 
Connoisseur  from  the  War  Office,  dated  October  14th,  1944. 

Of  the  countless  monuments  of  Rome,  the  only  one  to  suffer 
damage  from  the  war  was  the  ancient  church  of  San  Lorenzo  fuori 
le  Mura,  one  of  the  seven  pilgrimage-churches  of  the  Holy  City. 
It  stood,  unluckily,  just  alongside  the  marshalling  yards  of  the 
main  railway,  a  legitimate  war  target,  which  were  bombed  on 
the  morning  of  July  14th,  1943,  by  aircraft  of  the  strategical  air 
force.  Only  two  bombs  failed  to  register  direct  hits  on  the  target 
area;  one  of  them  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  nave  about  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  west  door  to  the  sanctuary. 

The  building  really  consists  of  two  churches  joined  in  one.  At  the 
east  end  is  the  older  building;  originally  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  early  in  the  Fourth  Century  on  the  site  of  the  burial- 
place  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Pelagius  II  in  578. 
The  entrance  was  at  the  east  end,  with  an  outer  porch  borne  by  six 
Ionic  columns;  inside,  the  aisles  were  divided  by  rows  of  splendid 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature  made  of  frag- 


No.  I. — SAN  LORES ZO  :  COLONNADES  OF  THE  AISLE  ALMOST  UNDAMAGED 


No.  II.— SAN  LORENZO  :  THE  BALDACCHINO  OVER  MAIN  ALTAR  IS  INTACT 


ments  of  reliefs  from  classical  buildings,  above  which  was  a  very 
beautiful  arcade  with  slender  columns  and  round  arches.  In  the 
Thirteenth  Century  Pope  Honorius  III  pulled  down  the  west  end  of 
the  old  church  and,  using  its  nave  as  a  choir,  added  a  new  nave, 
entered  in  orthodox  manner  from  the  west;  the  original  east  end  was 
re-erected  as  the  western  facade  of  the  new  church  and  the  original 
columned  porch  was  taken  down  and  put  up  again  outside  the  west 
entrance  of  th£  composite  building. 

The  explosion  of  the  bomb  dealt  hardly  with  Honorius'  work.  The 
western  facade  was  demolished;  of  the  six  columns  of  the  porch  only 
two  were  left  standing.  The  whole  of  the  gaily-painted  nave  roof 
collapsed;  the  nave  was  a  mass  of  splintered  beams,  brick  and  stone, 
and  the  side  walls,  stripped  of  their  decoration,  showed  the  scarred 
and  pitted  face  of  the  brickwork:  the  twelfth-century  pulpit,  one  of 
the  finest  examples  in  Rome  of  the  elaborate  mosaic-work  of  the 
Cosmati  school,  lay  in  ruins.  The  cry  went  up,  and  was  v  ,iced  by  the 
Pope  himself,  who  visited  the  site,  that  one  of  the  most  acred  of  the 
city's  shrines  had  perished  altogether. 

Actually  the  destruction  was  less,  much  less,  than  first  appeared. 
When  the  rubble  was  cleared  away  it  became  clear  that  damage  was 
strictly  limited  to  the  western  end;  Pelagius'  building  (which  contains 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius  IX)  is  unscathed.  Repairs  were  undertaken  by 
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the  Italian  authorities;  held  up  for  a  time  by  the  lack  of  material,  the 
work  was  restarted,  after  the  Allied  capture  of  Rome,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Monuments,  Fine  Arts  and  Archives  Sub-commission 
of  A.C.C..  and  good  progress  is  being  made.  Already  the  porch  is 
virtually  complete,  its  columns  salvaged  and  re-erected;  the  nave  roof 
is  being  rebuilt:  the  total  loss  will  not  be  very  serious. 

The  facade  can  never  be  more  than  a  modern  reconstruction,  but 
the  apparent  mosaics  above  the  porch,  its  most  striking  feature,  were 
in  fact  nineteenth-century  painted  imitations.  The  frescoes  inside  the 
porch  have  perished;  they  were  of  the  late  Thirteenth  Century,  and 
although  much  restored  and  re-painted,  do  represent  a  loss  which  we 
must  regret.  The  frescoes  of  the  nave  have  suffered  severely,  but  were 
of  slight  importance;  they  were  painted  by  Cesare  Fracassini  in  1868. 
The  colonnades  of  the  aisle  (No.  i)  are  almost  undamaged.  The 
pulpit  can  be  completely  restored.  The  explosion  which  brought 
down  the  roof  spared,  by  some  strange  freak,  the  delicate  baldacchino 
over  the  main  altar  (No.  ii).  The  upper  part  of  the  colonnade  and  the 
arcading  above  of  Pelagius'  church  are  quite  untouched;  intact  also 
arc  the  great  mosaics  of  his  triumphal  arch,  the  earliest  in  Rome  to 
show  the  influence  of  Byzantine  art.  The  thirteenth-century  episcopal 
throne  is  unhurt.  So  far  from  this  being  a  case  of  complete  destruc- 
tion, nearly  everything  of  real  artistic  interest  was  preserved;  when 
the  work  of  restoration  is  complete  the  lover  of  art  will  miss  but  little 
of  what  constituted  for  him  the  value  of  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura. 


THREE  VICTORY  EXHIBITIONS: 
I— THE  WAR  AT  SEA 

UNDER  the  above  title,  the  War  Artists'  Advisory  Committee 
placed  on  view  recently,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  some  heartening 
pictorial  records  of  the  progress  of  the  war.  In  continuance  of  its 
practice  these  were  shown  at  the  National  Gallery,  which  has  been 
dedicated  to  this  valuable  purpose  for  the  past  five  years.  To  this 
convenient  centre  untold  numbers  of  people  have  gravitated  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  immensity  of  war's  cost  and  what  it  involves. 

The  theme  of  the  first  'Victory'  exhibition  was  War  at  Sea,  a  series  of 
fifty-four  oil-paintings  by  Norman  Wilkinson,  O.B.E.,  P.R.I.,  the 
subjects  ranging  from  the  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  to  the 
D-Day  operations.  Together  these  constitute  the  most  thrilling  and 


THE  WAR  AT  SKA  :  H.M.S.  CAMPBELTOWN  AT  ST.  NAZAIRE  :  BY  NORMAN  WILKINSON,  O.B.E.,  P.R.I. 
PRESENTED  BY  THE  ARTIST  TO  THE  WAR  ARTISTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


realistic  portrayals  of  naval  operations  ever  committed  to  canvas,  and 
the  impression  they  made  will  be  unforgettable.  The  entire  series  has 
been  generously  presented  by  the  artist  to  the  War  Artists'  Com- 
mittee. They  fill  an  entire  room. 

It  would  be  as  futile  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  pictures  as  it  is 
superfluous  to  praise  them.  Norman  Wilkinson's  reputation  as  a 
marine  painter  is  second  to  none.  It  dates  from  long  before  the  last 
war,  was  enhanced  by  his  fine  work  during  that  period  while  he  was 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  R.N.V.R.,  and  the  crown  and  seal  have 
been  placed  on  it  in  the  present  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  dazzle  painting  for  the  protection  of  ships 
against  submarine  attack  during  the  last  war  as  adopted  by  all  the 
allied  nations.  The  outstanding  episodes  of  the  war  at  sea  are  brought 
home  to  us  vividly  through  the  artist's  conspicuous  talents  and  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  taken  endless  pains  to  ensure  verisimilitude  and 
to  give  a  true  impression  of  the  events  portrayed.  Not  only  is  the 
work  of  the  Navy  depicted  with  vivid  force  and  realism,  but  that  of 
the  Merchant  Service  and  the  Coastal  Command — and  in  every  kind 
of  weather.  Each  detail  has  been  worked  out  from  consultations  with 
participants  in  the  naval  actions  concerned.  Air  battles  and  incidents 
in  which  aircraft  play  a  leading  part  are  prominent,  and  show  in 
dramatic  fashion  the  brilliant  co-ordination  which  has  produced 
such  gratifying  results.  We  see  the  Catalina  Flying  Boat  Sighting  the 
Bismarck  in  one  episode;  in  others,  the  End  of  the  Bismarck;  the  Air 
Battle  between  a  Sunderland  Flying  Boat  and  8  Ju.88s;  the  heroic  action  of 
The  Jervis  Bay;  the  Night  Action  of  Matapan;  the  Sword  Fish  of  the  Fleet 
Air  Arm  attacking  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  in  the  Channel,  that  un- 
equal combat  in  which  the  entire  six  aircraft  were  shot  down.  Vian's 
Action  at  Malta  is  shown;  H.M.S.  Campbeltown  Ramming  the  Lock  Gates  at 
St.  Nazaire;  H.M.S.  Cossack  and  the  Prison  Ship  Altmark;  and  Barracudas 
Bombing  the  Tirpitz,  upon  which  sixteen  hits  were  scored.  These,  and 
many  more,  imbue  the  observer  with  a  thrill  of  pride  and  admiration 
for  the  deeds  of  the  Navy,  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  Fleet  Air  Arm.  and 
for  all  those  who  have  their  business  in  great  waters.  No  less  than  five 
canvases  depict  the  D-Day  operations,  painted  from  sketches  made  by 
the  artist  in  the  destroyer  Jervis  while  the  landings  were  in  pro- 
gress. The  exhibition  was  opened  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Algernon  Willis, 
who  deputized  for  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Sir  Andrew  B. 
Cunningham,  in  his  unavoidable  absence.  Many  other  admirals 
and  high  naval  officers  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  warm 
thanks  were  expressed  by  all  those  assembled 
for  Mr.  Wilkinson's  great  gift. 


II— AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
REPORT  THE  WAR 

HOW  the  war  looks  through  American 
eyes  may  be  seen  in  a  selection  of  about 
seventy  pictures  by  United  States  repre- 
sentatives in  another  room.  The  majority  are 
the  work  of  men  in  the  Forces,  but  others  are 
by  civilians  acting  as  artist  correspondents, 
commissioned  by  Life  Magazine  and  Collier's 
Magazine.  This  exhibition  was  declared  open 
by  Brigadier-General  Frank  A.  Allen,  Jr., 
Chief  Public  Relations  Division.  SHAEF. 
on  September  29th.  The  pictures  record 
operations  and  incidents  in  Alaska,  the 
Pacific.  Brazil.  Panama,  North  Africa  and 
England,  and  are  only  a  few  of  America's 
large  official  war  record.  Each  is  of  value 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  personal  and  individual  ex- 
perience. Unlike  the  comprehensive  sweep 
taken  by  the  film  photographer,  in  these 
'arrested  moments  of  time'  we  are  enabled 
to  take  stock  of  the  detail.  By  means  of  such 
pictures,  war  is  seen,  not  as  a  matter  of 
glory,  pomp  and  circumstance,  but  simply 
as  an  unholy  mess  that  has  to  be  cleaned  up. 
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And  furtlicr,  they  show  how  every  task, 
arduous,  perilous  or  sickening,  is  under- 
taken with  fortitude,  comradeship  and  good 
humour.  The  autographic  picture  has  in- 
comparably more  of  the  human  side  to  it. 
For  example,  in  one  of  the  British  rooms 
here  are  drawings  of  hospital  sisters  tending 
the  maimed  and  wounded  who  show  so 
touching  a  resignation  and  endurance  under 
agony  as  to  bring  tears  involuntarily  to  the 
eyes.  Here  among  these  tributes  to  the  brave 
one  thinks  far  less  of  this  painter's  technique 
or  the  artistic  effect  of  that,  than  of  the  inci- 
dents portrayed ;  when  sympathy  and  sincer- 
ity so  obviously  pervade  them  nothing  can 
seem  amiss  and  criticism  is  out  of  place. 
These  pictures  have  a  primary  purpose — to 
inform  and  instruct. 

Inevitably  so  vast  a  nation  speaks  a  poly- 
glot tongue.  There  is  a  variety  of  styles  and 
treatments.  Some  of  the  artists  are  naturally 
more  professionally  accomplished  than 
others,  and  among  these  are  Capt.  C.  E. 
Barse  Miller,  whose  brilliant  water-colours 
bespeak  a  thoroughly  practised  hand.  Ex- 
amples of  his  skill  are  Dangerous  Hour,  South 
Pacific  and  Convalescent  Ward,  Fiji  Islands, 
brushed  in  with  masterly  freedom  and  rich 
in  tone.  The  latter  depicts  young  soldiers 
recuperating  from  wounds  and  eager  to 
have  another  crack  at  the  Japs.  Ogden 
Pleissner  shows  similar  qualities  of  breadth 
and  vigour  in  his  water-colours,  Clearing 

Weather,  the  Fighter  Strip;  in  C-47  in  Hangar,  and  perhaps  best  of  all  in 
Pilot  Leaving  P-38.  Paul  Sample's  oil-painting,  Return  of  Submarine, 
records  an  arresting  moment.  A  'sub'  returns  after  patrolling  for  Japs, 
badly  discoloured  after  its  long  immersion.  A  group  of  officers  comes 
out  to  greet  it  and  then  goes  aboard  to  get  the  first  brief  report.  A 
band  plays  it  in  on  the  quay,  while  sailors  take  aboard  mail,  fresh 
fruits  and  food.  George  Harding's  Captured 
Equipment  has  a  frieze-like  decorative  swing 
in  its  composition.  The  weapon  pictured  is 
a  Japanese  anti-tank  gun  with  handles  for 
carrying  and  the  scene  is  an  enemy  jungle 
position  that  has  just  been  taken  by  storm. 
Staff-Sergeant  Chester  Engle's  Port  of  Em- 
barkation is  a  water-colour  depicting  a 
weary  soldier  sleeping  by  his  kit  while  wait- 
ing to  be  picked  up.  Somehow  this  is  a 
particularly  appealing  study — without 
forced  sentiment — a  so-probable  incident 
that  it  had  to  happen. 

As  pictures  by  British  artists  have  been 
shown  to  Americans  in  their  own  land  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  this  reciprocal  effort  on 
view  here. 


Ill— PICTURES  OF  D-DAY 
AND  AFTER 


THE  WAR  AT  SEA  :  H  M.S.  COSSACK  AND  THE  PRISON  SHIP  ALTMARK  :  BY  NOKMAN  WILKINSON.  P.R.I. 
PRESENTED  BY  THE  ARTIST  TO  THE  WAR  ARTISTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE   :   NATIONAL  GALLERY 


on  the  business,  administered  a  hearty  (verbal)  pat  on  the  back  to  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark,  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  praised  the 
endurance  of  the  British  people  under  the  long  strain  of  war.  He  also 
referred  to  the  serious  damage  suffered  by  our  monuments  and  works 
of  art.  It  was  left  to  the  artists  themselves  (some  of  them  combatants 
in  the  Forces)  to  celebrate  the  real  heroes  of  the  war.  Thinking  of  the 


THE  third  of  the  so-called  'Victory' 
Exhibitions,  and  the  culmination  of 
the  fifth  year  of  the  National  Gallery  Series, 
was  staged  in  Gallery  I  on  October  6th.  It 
depicts  the  operations  on  D-Day  and  the 
campaign  in  France,  and  was  opened  to  a 
full  attendance  by  the  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion, the  Rt.  Hon.  Brendan  Bracken,  M.P., 
who  paid  a  tribute  to  the  artists  employed 


JAPAN  SIGNS  HER  OWN  DEATH  WARRANT  :  PEARL  HARBOUR  :  BY  NORMAN  WILKINSON,  O.B.E.,  P.R.I. 
PRESENTED  BY  THE  ARTIST  TO  THE  WAR   ARTISTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
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CLEARISG  WEATHER,  THE  FIGHTER  STRIP  :  BY  OGDEX  PLEISSXEK  :  AMERICAN  WAR  ARTISTS  :  NATIONAL  OA  LI 


ardours  and  perils  shared  and  suffered,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to 
thrill  with  admiration  and  pride  at  the  spectacle  of  these  lads  fas 
depicted  by  eye-witnesses;,  engaged  in  the  almost  superhuman  efforts 
demanded  of  them. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  all  consideration  of  aesthetics,  the 
value  of  these  pictures  as  information  is  incalculable,  since  we  must 
look  upon  them  as  first-hand  impressions  by  those  who  took  part  in 
the  drama  and  substantially  as  the  truth.  Certainly  the  moment  is 
inopportune  to  appraise  these  battle  scenes  by  aesthetic  standards 
rather  than  by  the  tests  of  actuality.  Honest  reporting,  we  take  it,  is 
the  primary  object  of  these  exhibitions.  But  the  eye  of  the  visionary 
cannot  be  suppressed.  Indeed  it  is  stimulated  by  such  sights  and 
wonders  as  have  never  before  been  experienced.  The  artist  sees 
beyond  the  common  range  of  mortals,  and  his  interpretation  should 
be  so  much  the  more  enlightening  to  us.  He  has  before  him  a  multi- 
tude of  new  shapes  and  inventions  to  deal  with,  sprung  upon  the 
fabric  of  war  through  the  brains  of  scientists,  of  which  art  is  taking 
stock  for  the  first  time  and  which  the  artist  has  to  transform  into  a 
whole  new  conception  of  his  duties.  Fantastic  as  they  are,  they  imply 
a  new  order  of  things  and  the  artist  proves  himself  only  by  mastering 
it  and  not  letting  it  master  him.  At  present  it  is  probably  too  novel  to 
be  entirely  the  servant  of  the  artist  or  to  be  entirely  grateful  to  the 
observer  accustomed  only  to  traditional  forms.  Anyhow  posterity 
will  see  what  tools  we  used,  what  new  weapons  were  devised  and  how 
the  warriors  of  our  day  did  battle. 

Some  of  these  fantastic,  nightmarish  scenes  are  provided  by 
Captain  Albert  Richards,  a  Canadian,  who  landed  with  the  6th 
Airborne  Division  in  Normandy.  He  had  to  take  a  hand  in  the  fight- 
ing, since  so  many  officers  were  placed  hors  de  combat.  At  a  distance  his 
pictures  are  just  maps  of  colour — scarlet,  orange,  blue  and  green — in 
their  flat  plane  suggesting  Rajput  paintings,  but  at  closer  range  emerge 
:nto  definite  and  legible  patterns,  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
at  least  one  aspect  of  modern  warfare — camouflage.  One  of  these  we 
have  reproduced,  unfortunately  not  in  colour. 

Scenes  of  havoc  unprecedented,  unbeliev  able,  as  though  caused  by 
earthquake,  are  the  cities  once  famed  for  their  beautv.  now  total 
WTecks.  Tiger  tanks,  battered  out  of  recognition,  litter  the  pock- 
pitted  countryside.  Their  destruction  is  brought  home  to  us  with 
graphic  vividness  by  H.  E.  Aldwinckle.  In  the  obliterated  town  of 
Aunay-sui-Odon,  as  depicted  by  Captain  E.  Anthony  Gross,  nothing 
is  left  standing  but  the  shell  of  a  church  and  half  a  tow  er.  An  arresting 
drawing  by  this  artist  shows  the  liberation  tanks  entering  the  streets  of 


Bayeux  amid  bewildered  crowds  of 
civilians.  Other  strange  sights  are 
presented  by  Commander  Bea- 
ment's  oil-painting  of  D-Day  Re- 
gatta, surely  the  most  motley  col- 
lection of  dazzle-painted  craft 
that  ever  put  to  sea,  by  Lieut. 
Stephen  Bone's  numerous  pictures 
of  naval  operations  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous group  by  Lieut.  Thomas 
Hennell. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  to  the  re- 
markable series  of  pastels  by  Wil- 
liam Dring,  convincing  as  like- 
nesses and  accomplished  in  execu- 
tion. They  are  portraits  of  officers 
in  all  the  Services,  alert,  self-reliant 
in  bearing,  healthy-looking  in 
mind  and  body,  inspiring  all  who 
look  upon  them  with  an  un- 
questioning confidence. 

Besides  the  above  are  new 
North  African  scenes,  principally 
of  aerodromes  and  air  operations, 
by  Flight-Lieut.  Stafford  Baker, 
showing  another  phase  of  war; 
and  pictures  of  a  Scottish  division, 
and  of  the  landing  of  the  Black 
Watch  in  the  Sicilian  campaign,  by  Lieut.  Ian  Eadie. 

One  of  the  last  named  exhibited  a  very  clever  drawing  of  certain 
elements  of  the  Scots  division  On  the  Road  to  Linga  Glossa  during  the 
last  stages  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  in  a  winding  road  rising  to  the 
wooded  hills  with  the  sea  beyond,  making  a  delightful  design. 

Over  four  thousand  pictures  have  now  been  completed  for  the 
Ministry  of  Information's  War  Artists'  Scheme. 


THE  MADONNA  AND  C:HILD 
ON  OCR  FRONT  COVER 

AMONG  the  disciples  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Giovanni  Antonio 
Boltraffio,  if  not  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  writers  on  Italian 
art,  must  always  occupy  an  honoured  place.  He  was  born  at  Milan,  in 
1457,  and  died  there  in  1^16.  His  most  celebrated  work,  and  afford- 
ing to  Vasari  his  best,  was  an  oil-painting  in  the  Church  of  the 
Misericordia  outside  the  city  of  Bologna,  representing  Our  Lady 
with  the  Sacred  Infant  in  her  arms,  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Sebastian  and  the  portrait  of  the  donor.  Upon  this  painting  he  in- 
scribed his  name  as  a  pupil  of  Leonardo.  Although  he  adhered 
closely  to  the  spirit  of  Leonardo  and  strove  to  attain  that  physical 
perfection  and  serenity  of  expression  which  characterizes  the  Madon- 
nas of  Leonardo,  as  a  commentator  has  put  it  "his  strong  intelligence 
saved  him  from  being  a  mere  imitator.'  Our  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery  ^see  front  cover;  demonstrates  his  own  personal  sense  of 
beauty,  in  the  serenity  of  the  features  of  the  Holy  Mother,  the  ap- 
pealing expression  of  the  Divine  Infant  and  the  classical  perfection 
of  form  seen  in  every  detail  of  both  figures.  The  colour  is  deep  and 
pure  and  the  workmanship  impeccable,  the  picture  in  every  part 
remaining  as  sound  and  as  unblemished  as  when  it  was  painted.  A 
brooding  stillness  seems  to  pervade  it,  partly  owing  to  its  somewhat 
sculptural  design,  but  even  more  through  its  gravity  of  sentiment. 
The  somewhat  exaggerated  size  of  the  Infant  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
school  of  Leonardo,  a  fact  which  we  have  discussed  here  before.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  peculiarity  with  the  representation  of 
the  Child  in  Bramantino's  Adoration  of  the  Kings  'see  Connoisseur, 
March.  1944,  p.  4;,  which  is  stigmatized  by  Crome  and  Cavalcaselle 
as  'small  and  stilted.'  Bramantino,  though  a  Milanese,  at  this  period 
derives  directly  from  Signorelli.  Our  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
Northwick  collection,  where  it  passed  as  a  Verrocchio.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Davenport-Bromley  sale  in  1 863. 
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THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  CRITICS 

PAINTING  is  the  Language  of  the  Eye, 
and  its  appeal  is,  or  should  be,  univer- 
sal. Yet  each  eye  reads  it  differently.  Hence 
the  confusion  among  would-be  interpreters. 
Art  theory  is  a  mass  of  contradictions.  In 
their  assumption  of  knowledge  the  oracles 
protest  loudly  and  much,  but  seldom  agree. 
We  would  like  to  put  these  self-appointed 
arbiters  of  taste  into  the  witness-box.  They 
would  soon  confound  themselves  and  each 
other.  Of  critics  and  sophists  alike,  their 
writings  are,  to  quote  the  'Spirit  of  the 
Hour'  in  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound, 

'Tomes 

Of  reasoned  wrong,  glozed  on  by 
Ignorance.' 

Without  a  spark  of  that  heightened  per- 
ception of  the  senses  which  is  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  artist's  attribute,  they  affect 
a  superior  knowledge  in  a  craft  for  which, 
having  produced  nothing,  they  have  proved 
they  have  no  aptitude.  As  an  old  boxing 
instructor  used  to  say  of  the  ring-side  critics 
and  the  Press  reporters,  'The  chaps  as  can't 
do  it  always  wants  to  teach  the  chaps  as 
can.'  Well,  let  them  take  up  the  gloves  or 
the  brushes  and  show  us  how  the  trick  is  done,  without  so  much 
verbal  admonition.  How  often  have  we  seen  the  critic  floored  in 
wordy  contest  with  the  practitioner.  That  artists  dispute  (as  boxers 
do)  among  themselves,  who  will  deny  ?  Yet  who  has  a  better  right. 
And,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  there  is  far  from  unanimity  among 
critics.  The  critics  of  to-day  are  quite  fond  of  pouring  the  vials  of  their 
scorn  on  those  of  yesterday.  And  as  they  are  doing,  so  will  they  be  done 
by.  One  need  refer  only  to  the  astonishing  stupidity  of  some  of  their 
dicta  recorded  inCamillePissarro's  letters  (reviewed  here  last  Septem- 
ber, page  50).  An  art  critic  is  a  very  different  being  from  an  art 
scholar,  and  since  he  is  so  very  positive,  we  must  suppose  that,  like 


THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN  AT  LA  D&LIVRAXDE  :  BY  CAPTAIN  ALBERT  RICHARDS  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  CERISY  .  BY  ANTHONY  CROSS  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


Hitler,  he  relies  on  'his  infallible  intuitions,' — with  similar  results. 
Those  who  think  themselves  clarifiers  are  merely  creators  of  confu- 
sion. So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  a  training 
school  for  art  critics,  an  academy  or  a  faculty  for  the  bestowal  of 
degrees.  Yet  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  following,  which  we  quote 
from  a  contemporary  in  which  one  of  these  critics  writes  in  favour 
of  Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  scheme  for  Creative  Patronage  and  its  Control .' 

'A  further  advantage  of  a  public  controller  of  patronage  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  stated,  he  would  not  himself  be  an 
artist.  Thus  would  be  avoided  the  discreditable  wrangles  and  dis- 
putes among  the  artists  themselves, 
differences  of  opinion  which  make 
nonsense  of  the  claim  that  an  artist  is 
qua  artist  a  man  who  can  be  consulted 
in  matters  of  taste,  as  a  doctor  is  con- 
sulted on  matters  of  health;  for  whilst 
a  doctor  has  to  prove  his  qualifications 
by  long  years  of  study  and  the  passing 
of  examinations,  an  artist  qualifies — 
if  one  can  so  call  it — on  his  ipse  dixit, 
his  own  assertion  alone.' 


This  presumption  is  so  utterly  ridiculous 
and  so  obviously  untrue  as  to  defeat  its 
own  purpose.  It  is  a  clumsy  attempt  to 
assert  the  authority  of  the  lay  critic  of  art 
over  the  professional  artist.  We  have  al- 
ready asked  what  are  the  qualifications  of 
the  critic.  If  artists  disagree,  so  do  doctors 
and  scientists,  but  it  is  not  for  the  laymen 
to  put  them  right.  And  their  own  quarrels 
are  still  more  unseemly.  Lacking  entirely 
in  the  creative  fire,  how  they  can  maintain 
that  this  important  defect  makf  ->  them 
better  equipped  as  judges  of  t  e  thing- 
created  is  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

That  'differences  of  opinion'  exist  among 
artists  is  wholly  to  the  good.  Imagine  the 
ghastly  stagnation  engendered  by  unan- 
imity of  view  and  a  dead  level  of  taste! 
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GROUP  CAPTAIN  D.  E.  GILLAM,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C.,  A.F.C.  :  PASTEL  PORTRAIT 
BY  WILLIAM  DRING  :  AIR  MINISTRY  ARTIST.  1944  :  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


And  note  the  patent  absurdity  that  'discreditable  wrangles'  would 
be  avoided  by  the  elimination  of  artists  from  the  judgment  seats! 

But  if  the  statement  we  have  quoted  above  is  so  much  nonsense  as 
it  stands,  we  are  thankful  to  the  writer  for  having  given  us  a  definition 
which  positively  nails  the  critic.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  doctor,  and 
contrary  to  what  we  have  just  been  told,  an  artist  has  to  prove  his 
qualification  by  years  of  study  and  must  undergo  a  long  and  severe 
training  to  learn  his  craft  and  gain  his  knowledge.  We  do  not  of  course 
refer  to  the  'artist'  made  overnight  on  the  strength  of  the  critic's  dic- 
tum. It  is  the  critic,  having  none  of  this  training,  and  void  of  creative 
power,  who  in  virtue  of  his  own  ' ipse  dixit'  and  'on  his  own  assertion 
alone,'  aspires  to  put  the  artist  in  his  place,  to  classify  and  pigeonhole 
him,  as  who  should  say,  'When  I  speak,  let  no  dog  bark.'  He  settles 
things  to  no  one's  satisfaction  but  his  own  and  trusts  to  the  guileless- 
ness  of  man  that  he  may  not  be  found  out.  Humility  is  a  virtue  un- 
known to  the  ignorant. 

However,  the  opinion  of  the  critic  matters  little.  'Genius  is  ever  a 
secret  to  itself."  Let  it  be  remembered  that  every  critic  writes  his  own 
epitaph.  The  artist's  work  remains  and,  as  Carlyle  has  said,  'Creation 
is  great  and  cannot  be  understood.' 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ZONCHIO 

THE  reproduction  of  a  coloured  woodcut  facing  page  98,  repre- 
senting an  episode  in  the  Battle  of  ^onchio,  1499,  is  from  an 
impression  in  the  British  Museum,  believed  to  be  unique,  and  is  the 
earliest  print  of  a  naval  engagement  extant.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the 
great  collection  of  prints  formed  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  At  the  sacking  of  Prague 
after  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain  in  1620,  the  collection  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Elector  Maximilian  I  of  Bavaria,  and  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  ii  became  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  Saxon  Duke  of  the 
Ernestine  line  and  remained  at  Gotha  until  quite  recent  times.  The 


collection  was  dispersed  by  sale  at  Leipzig  twelve  years  ago,  when 
our  print  was  acquired  by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  and 
presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

It  records  an  incident  in  the  battle  of  August  14th,  when  the  Vene- 
tian galleys,  one  of  them  the  Pandora,  the  other  unspecified  in  the 
print,  both  heavily  armed  with  naval  ordnance,  commanded  by 
Loredano  and  Armer,  attacked  the  Turkish  corsair  Kemal  All,  during 
which  encounter  both  the  Venetian  ships  were  set  on  fire.  The  picture 
shows  in  vivid  fashion  the  use  of  Greek  fire,  that  forerunner  of  the 
modern  weapon  the  flame-thrower,  raining  devastation  upon  the 
masts,  rigging  and  decks  of  the  hapless  Italian  vessels.  The  story  has 
been  told  in  detail  in  the  Annali  Veneti  of  Domenico  Malipiero  (Sept. 
1499),  and  was  recounted  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard  in  The  Connois- 
seur of  August  1 933.  This  incident,  recorded  by  a  Venetian  artist,  was 
the  only  redeeming  feature  in  a  'battle'  for  which  the  Italian  seamen 
evinced  as  little  stomach  as  did  their  successors  in  the  recent  Mediter- 
ranean operations,  being  more  intent  upon  showing  their  opponents 
a  clean  pair  of  heels.  So  history  repeats  itself. 

AN  INTERESTING  CASE  OF  COUNTERFEITING  OF  LON- 
DON HALL-MARKS  BY  A  GOLDSMITH  AT  DUBLIN  IN  1615 

Note  by  the  late  E.  Alfred  Jones 

HENRY  CHESHIRE,  a  London  goldsmith,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth  in  1605-9,  was  settled  in  Dublin  in  161 1— 21, 
and  such  was  his  personal  prominence  that  he  became  an  Alderman 
of  the  City.  In  161 5  he  was  moved  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  London,  complaining  that  one  James  Bee, 
a  goldsmith  of  Dublin,  had  counterfeited  the  touch  and  stamps  of  the 
lion,  the  leopard's  head  and  some  goldsmith's  marks,  and  not  only 
the  London  date-letter  for  that  year  (1615-16)  but  also  that  for  1610- 
11.  Bee  had  touched  (hall-marked)  and  uttered  great  quantities  of 
plate  of  coarse  silver  in  Dublin,  and  when  charged  before  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  Council  of  Ireland  openly  confessed  his  malpractices, 
whereupon  the  Goldsmiths  Company  petitioned  the  Privy  Council 
for  redress  and  for  'reformation  of  his  great  abuse  and  imputation'  to 
the  Company.  Henry  Cheshire  himself  was  detected  in  1615  in  the 
fraudulent  practice  of  mixing  much  copper  with  his  silver.  Goldsmiths 
Company:  Wardens'  Accounts  and  Minutes,  Vol.  13,  f.  207. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  any  examples  of  the  fraudulent  silver 
by  these  two  Dublin  goldsmiths  is  in  existence  to-day.  Bee's  name 
is  recorded  at  Dublin  in  161 3. 

Henry  Cheshire  was  probably  the  son  of  Henry  Chesshiere  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  who  died  in  1605  (Brooke  and  Hallen,  Parish 
Registers,  1886,  p.  205). 

THAT  "NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SPORT' 

THE  project  for  a  British  National  Gallery  of  Sporting  Art.  often 
put  forward  but  as  often  side-tracked,  must  not  in  the  midst  of 
our  overriding  preoccupations  be  lost  sight  of.  still  less  abandoned. 
No  doubt  it  will  have  to  wait  till  the  war  is  over  before  it  materializes, 
but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  keeping  it  before  the  public  mind.  The 
main  arguments  in  its  favour  are.  that  our  countrymen  are  a  race  of 
sportsmen:  that  our  nation  has  been  the  begetter,  and  our  land  the 
cradle,  of  sport:  that  we  have  taught  our  games  and  pastimes  to  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  we  have  a  national  school  of  sport- 
ing artists,  many  of  whom  have  been,  and  still  are,  adepts  in  sport  as 
well  as  in  art,  resulting  in  the  authoritative  and  priceless  accumulations 
of  sporting  records,  and  that  these  are  constantly  being  drained  away, 
to  the  benefit  of  other  countries,  to  our  loss  and  at  our  expense. 

One  opportunity  after  another  of  acquiring  a  substantial  nucleus 
of  such  a  gallery  has  slipped  through  our  fingers,  and  we  have  watched 
with  envy  and  disappointment  a  vast  number  of  oui  treasures  vanish 
beyond  recall.  Prominent  among  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  Sport- 
ing Gallerv  is  Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter,  compiler  and  editor  of  The  1 ear's 
Art,  who  has  constantly  clamoured  for  its  foundation.  If  ever  it  comes 
about,  it  will  be  largely  due  to  his  bulldog-like  tenacity  and  persist- 
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ence.  Over  and  over  again  he  has  bearded  prominent  and  wealthy 
sportsmen,  earnestly  pleading  for  their  support  to  the  scheme,  and 
when  success  appeared  to  be  almost  within  reach,  some  crisis. or  other 
has  intervened  to  quash  it.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  has  exercised  considerable  influence,  and  has  done  much  to  stay 
the  hands  of  would-be  sellers  as  well  as  to  induce  owners  of  desirable 
works  to  offer  them  to  the  State,  or  to  reserve  them  till  funds  and  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred  to  acquire  them. 

As  a  recent  example  of  goodwill  in  this  direction  we  may  recall  the 
generous  patriotism  of  Mr.  Walter  Hutchinson  in  purchasing  the  two 
fine  racing  pictures  by  George  Stubbs,  Gimcrack  and  Turf,  from  the 
sale  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke's  pictures  for  no  less  a  sum  than  £8,820 
and  presenting  them  to  the  nation.  Both  these  famous  racehorses 
were  owned  by  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  their  pictures 
were  illustrated  in  our  Divan  notes  in  The  Connoisseur  for  June  last, 
pages  126  and  127.  At  present  they  are  awaiting  an  appropriate  and 
permanent  home.  Some  time  ago  it  was  stated  that  this  same  generous 
donor  had  purchased  Gloucester  House  at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly 
and  Park  Lane,  with  the  intention  to  devote  the  top  floor  to  a  National 
Gallery  of  British  Sports  and  Pastimes.  We  ourselves  know  that  a 
wealth  of  sporting  pictures  still  exists  in  their  original  homes,  and  the 
opening  of  such  a  gallery  would,  we  believe,  encourage  other  donors 
and  attract  other  gifts. 

ON  CIRCULATING  PICTURES 

TN  approval  of  the  scheme  we  outlined  in  our  Divan  notes  last  June 
J.  under  the  headings,  Art  for  All  and  A  Democratic  Scheme,  we  print  the 
following  letter  from  a  correspondent  that  is  typical  of  many.  The 
writer's  tastes  are,  of  course,  his  own  personal  affair,  and  he  is  per- 
fectly right  to  give  them  expression,  but  the  point  is  that  he  is  fond  of 
pictures  and  desires  to  have  a  much  fuller  acquaintance  with  them, 
an  attitude  shared  by  a  large  section  of  the  community  at  present  out 
of  touch  with  present-day  art.  This  desire  is  exactly  what  the  scheme 
purposes  to  satisfy.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  greater  familiarity  with 
works  of  art  brings  with  it  an  increasing  development  of  taste  and 
understanding. 

Harpenden,  Herts. 

October  1944. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  a  layman  may  I  write  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
editorial  suggestion  about  local  Art  Shows,  'Lease-Lend'  arrange- 
ments, and  so  on,  of  which  I  read  in  the  September  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur,  in  the  St.  Albans  Public  Library. 

I  like  paintings,  and  my  wife  and  I  have  managed  to  buy  one 
or  two  prints  such  as  Campbell's  Lady  with  Harp;  also  we  found 
a  local  water-colour  artist  who  sold  us  two  or  three  nice  paint- 
ings, Landscape  and  Mountain,  very  colourful  and  vigorous,  for 
about  £5  per  piece. 

Our  house  is  a  smallish  one,  so  large  pictures  are  rather  im- 
practicable: I  have  often  wished  one  could  hire  pictures  for  hang- 
ing at  so  much  a  year,  and  change  them  annually.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  delightful.  Even  now,  friends  wander  round  our 
dining-room  and  front  room  looking  at  the  present  pictures. 

The  trouble  with  the  Art  Trade  is  that  there  is  nothing  for  the 
small  man  like  myself.  At  present  I  have  £10  to  spend,  but 
where  can  I  gc  and  find  an  Artist  willing  to  sell  me  a  simple 
picture  or  two  for  that  sum  ? 

I  saw  a  local  exhibition  at  Bushey  last  week.  And  that  revealed 
another  'trouble'  ...  as  a  mere  layman  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise 
artists!  But  these  pictures  were  daubish,  no  doubt  technically 
correct,  but  my  simple  mind  could  find  no  emotional  or  aesthetic 
satisfaction  in  any  of  them. 

I  just  like  to  see  Nature  and  people  and  the  World  on  canvas 
as  it  really  looks  to  my  (I  hope)  normal  mental  eye!  ! 

Yours  truly, 

A.  N.  Hopkins. 


WISG  COMMAM)EK  K.  H.  HARRIES.  D.S.O.,  D.F.C.  AM)  TWO  H  IRS  :  PASTEL 
BY  WILLIAM  DKING  :  AIR  MINISTRY  ARTIST,  1944  :  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

A  CORRECTION 

IN  my  article  on  French  Silver,  in  The  Connoisseur  for  June,  a  rare 
little  bowl,  belonging  to  Dr.  James  Hasson,  was  illustrated  (No.iii), 
in  place  of  an  eighteenth-century  piece.  It  is,  of  course,  much  earlier. 

This  piece  bears  two  marks — the  date  letter,  a  Gothic  lower-case 
'h'  crowned,  and  maker's  mark,  a  crowned  fleur-de-lis  with  two  pellets 
below  the  petals  and  an  obliterated  device.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
dated  between  1506  (when  the  'remedy'  was  reduced  to  two  grains) 
and  1 62 1  (when  Roman  capitals  were  first  used). 

On  stylistic  grounds  it  should  probably  be  dated  in  the  early  years, 
the  Gothic  'h'  denoting  1536-7.  So  few  pieces  of  French  silver  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  are  recorded  that  this  pleasing  piece  deserved  a 
better  introduction  than  that  inadvertently  provided  by  an  otherwise 
unfortunate  slip. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

MESSRS.  H.  BLAIRMAN  AND  SONS  have  removed  their 
business  in  antiques  and  works  of  art,  established  eighty  years 
ago,  from  the  Bond  Street  premises  they  have  occupied  for  the  last 
few  years  to  a  fine  Georgian  mansion  standing  at  No.  t6,  Grafton 
Street.  The  house  was  built  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  its  front 
still  retains  its  iron  railings  with  tall  lamp-posts  at  the  entrance. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  Adam  town  house  is  the  spiral  stone 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  top  crowned  by  a  glass  cupola.  The 
house  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Marquess  Cornwallis,  who 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
Lord  Tavistock  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  were  also  former  icsidents. 

STANLEY  J.  PRATT  will  shortly  reopen  Pratt  &  Sons  Ltd.,  160, 
Brompton  Road,  London,  with  the  interesting  stock  of  antique 
furniture  and  fireplaces  that  have  been  in  store  for  the  last  four  years, 
during  his  war  services. 
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ART  AND  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT 
Historical  Studies  towards  a  modern  revision  of  their  antagonism 
By  Martin  Johnson 
With  a  Foreword  by  Walter  de  la  Mare 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  16s.  net) 

THIS  book  embodies  the  thoughts  of  a  doctor  of  science  who  is 
also  a  devotee  of  music,  painting  and  poetry.  It  is  'a  treatise', 
saysMr.de la  Mare  (who sponsors  the  book),  'vitally  and  richly 
concerned  with  so  many  of  the  arts  and  their  science;  and  above  all 
with  what  may  be  called  an  aesthetic  contemplation  of  Science  itself.' 

Dr.  Martin  Johnson's  view  is  that  too  little  thought  has  been  given 
by  artists  to  the  matter  of  Science  and,  conversely,  that  the  devotees 
of  Science  pay  hardly  any  attention  to  the  Arts.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  exceptions  among  the  Greeks,  in  certain  ancient  Chinese 
philosophers,  and  some  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  the  supreme 
instance  being  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Two  others  who  might  have  been 
mentioned  are  Francesco  di  Giorgio  and  Albrecht  Diirer.  But  in  these 
days,  owing  largely  to  specialization  in  each  of  these  branches  of 
human  intellect,  the  cleavage  has  been  getting  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct and  the  present  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  it.  The  author 
strives  to  revoke  the  age-old  antagonisms  between  'the  logical  or 
scientific  attitude  on  the  one  hand  and  the  imaginative  or  poetic  and 
artistic  on  the  other'  (preface). 

Upon  mere  'knowledge,'  Tennyson  has  laid  this  injunction — 

'A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 
If  all  be  not  in  vain,  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 
With  Wisdom, — like  the  younger  child.' 

Knowledge  (science)  may  come  to  anyone,  but  neither  Wisdom  nor 
Art.  Both  these  latter  require  superior  endowments — genius,  as  we 
call  it.  Hence  the  futility  of  most  art  criticism.  We  can  only  surrender 
ourselves  (if  we  have  the  sensibilities  and  the  receptivity)  to  the  pro- 
duct of  genius.  The  critic  proceeds  to  tear  it  to  pieces  because  it 
evades  him.  Here  we  are  glad  to  note  Dr.  Johnson's  admission  that 
his  'students  and  colleagues  in  Faculties  of  Science  and  Medicine  have 
taught  him  more  about  the  arts  than  much  official  art-criticism.'  To 
those  minds  in  tune  with  it,  the  work  of  art,  of  whatsoever  nature, 
will  give  up  its  secrets  and  in  due  ratio  to  its  power  and  the  responsive- 
ness it  evokes,  will  be  understood  and  enjoyed.  Science  to  be  useful 
must  be  exact.  No  such  imposition  is  laid  upon  the  artist. 

In  the  educational  plans  for  the  future,  Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  a 
way  of  reconciliation,  of  sympathy  and  mutual  understanding  of 
aims,  between  the  artist  and  the  scientist  must  be  found.  The  studies 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  this  weighty  purpose  embrace  investigations 
into  Beethoven's  last  string  quartets,  ancient  Chinese  Jades,  Byzan- 
tine and  Gothic  manuscripts  and  carvings,  with  special  reference  to 
the  sculptures  of  Chartrcs,  Russian  Ballet,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Walter 
de  la  Mare,  the  Persian  and  Arab  artist-mathematicians  of  Bagdad, 
i  In  Mongol  scientific  instruments  of  A.D.  1279,  Symbolism,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Spinoza.  All  these  and  much  else  are  brought  into  con- 
gruity  and  relation  on  the  common  ground  of  possessing  a  definite 
order  and  purposi  in  their  aim. 

As  things  in  the  spheres  of  both  art  and  science  are  first  either  con- 
ceived or  perceived  in  the  brain  (i.e.  in  the  form  of  mental  images) 
there  must  be  some  connexion  and  if  there  is  connexion  there  must 
be  foundation  for  mutual  understanding  and  interdependence.  The 
business  of  both  art  and  science  is  communication  of  vision,  though 
the  visions  diller  in  kind.  But  to  be  valid,  both  must  impose  upon  the 
chaos  of  sensation  a  definite  order.  As  Dr.  Johnson  himself  puts  it, 
'the  test  of  the  validity  of  the  scientist's  "pattern"  of  ideas  is  that  its 
form  must  render  it  communicable  and  this  communicability  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  imaginative  arts.'  This  'communicability'  is  the 
link  between  art  and  science.  The  doctor  further  says,  and  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  all  the  pretenders  and  charlatans  and  their 


promoters  from  whom  we  now  suffer,  that  'legitimate  fantasy  in  art 
is  distinguishable  from  mere  caprice  according  to  whether  it  has  a 
definite  pattern  or  form  capable  of  communicating  a  coherent  slate 
of  mind  from  artist  to  public:  a  test  comparable  with  the  sifting  of 
genuine  science  from  quackery.'  In  another  place  the  author  writes, 
'Severe  discipline  in  the  mode  of  expression  is  the  only  salvation  from 
mere  caprice' — or  something  worse,  we  may  add.  But  place  no  fetters 
on  the  artist,  bind  him  in  no  chains.  He  has  only  to  be  honest  with 
himself. 

A  frequent  insistence  on  the  now  fashionable  word  'pattern'  may 
raise  occasional  doubts  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  whether  the  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  term  'design'  would  not  in  many  places 
better  express  the  author's  meaning.  The  development  of  the  argu- 
ment involves  a  certain  amount  of  restatement  and  recapitulation, 
but  the  author  keeps  his  eye  on  the  ball,  and  never  loses  sight  of  it. 
The  evidence  gathers  force  as  it  grows. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  aware  that  receptivity  differs  in  individuals,  'imag- 
inative response'  he  calls  it.  It  is  so  different,  that  it  may  be  said  that 
no  two  persons  see  or  hear  precisely  alike.  Some  persons  are  entirely 
void  of  sense  of  pitch,  others  are  colour-blind,  but  even  those  normally 
endowed  would  describe  their  reaction  to  works  of  art  in  totally 
different  terms.  Personally  we  see  no  point  in  violently  divorcing 
'story'  or  what  the  author  terms  'the  pathetic  search  for  meaning' 
from  a  work  of  art,  if  it  should  be  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  that 
work.  There  are  many  'stories'  which  can  be  neither  so  directly  nor 
so  eloquently  communicated  but  through  an  art-form.  Art  is  not  only 
a  legitimate  but  the  only  proper  medium  for  certain  forms  of  satire. 
When  the  'story'  is  taken  out  the  whole  is  shattered.  Why  must  'con- 
tent' be  eliminated  from  'structure'  ?  What  did  Wagner  think  ?  It  may 
not  matter  that  some  of  us  have  held  that  his  own  art-form  was  a 
mistake,  but  what  do  others  feel  about  it  ;'  Is  Chopin's  music  less 
potent  or  'spell-binding'  as  music,  because  it  is  'programme'  music  P 
Or  Mozart's  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik :?  Or  Handel's  Messiah  .'  And  how 
about  Heine's  musical  'second-sight'  which  he  prized  as  a  special 
gift?  Such  an  attitude  has  nothing  to  do  with  theories,  nor  does  it 
venture  into  the  speculative  of  that  cloud-cuckoo  land,  metaphysics. 
It  is  a  verifiable  fact.  Even  Dr.  Johnson  himself  is  constrained  to 
voice  his  emotions  at  Beethoven's  quartets  in  such  picturesque  ter- 
minology as  'swallow  flights,'  'soft  sighing  of  the  winds,'  'magic 
shadows  of  a  forest,'  'descent  to  earth  and  ascent  to  heaven,'  'battle- 
ground,' etc.  Many  other  questions  arise.  Is  listening  to  music  escap- 
ism? If  not,  what  is?  In  our  view  nothing  is  lost  nor  wasted  which  is 
either  created  or  enjoyed  in  sincerity,  not  even  music-kindled  dreams. 
They  heighten  the  senses  and  stimulate  to  further  intellectual  and 
imaginative  activity.  Only  to  those  who  having  eyes  see  not,  and  hav- 
ing ears  hear  not,  is  art  either  boring  or  mere  dope. 

Of  symbols,  or  things  intended  as  symbols,  we  are  often  mistrustful. 
Everything  need  not  be  'generalized'  to  be  symbolic.  The  individual 
himself  may  be  regarded  as  symbolic  if  only  he  is  characteristic  or 
typical  enough.  Shakespeare's  figures  are  symbols,  yet  are  drawn 
from  life  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  precision. 

Dr.  Johnson  cites  his  friend  Walter  de  la  Mare  in  many  beautiful 
quotations  as  his  exemplar  of 'fantasy'  wedded  to  the  'realities  of  the 
world.'  But  always  the  artist's  desire  is  the  perfect  marriage  between 
idea  and  form. — H.  G.  F. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ACADEMY,  1941 

(London:    Printed  for  the  British  Academy  by  Humphrey  Milford, 
Oxford  University  Press.    30s.  net) 

THE  contents  of  this  recently  published  volume  of  lectures  by 
Fellows  of  the  British  Academy  delivered  in  1941  are  of  outstand- 
ing interest.  As  contributions  to  knowledge  their  value  is  the  greater, 
since  they  help  to  relieve  the  war-time  restrictions  imposed  upon 
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study  and  research.  As  Dr.  J.  H.  Clapham  said  in  1 1 is  presidential 
address,  '  Our  main  duty  now,  I  take  it,  is  not  to  speculate  on  our 
future  utility  to  the  state,  but  to  keep  our  own  several  lamps  of  learn- 
ing trimmed  until  the  day  breaks  again.'  That  was  spoken  in  1 941 . 
Happily  the  day  gives  every  sign  of  breaking  gloriously.  The  first  of 
these  papers,  the  Raleigh  lecture  on  History  (1940)  dealing  with 
Tsardom  and  Imperialism  in  the  Far  East  and  Middle  East,  i88o-igi4,  is 
by  Professor  B.  H.  Sumner.  Dr.  A.  C.  Ewing  follows  with  a  philo- 
sophical study  on  Reason  and  Intuition.  Some  of  his  forcible  and  pithy 
remarks  seem  very  appropriate  just  now.  He  notes  the  'psycho- 
analysts' use  of  reason  to  prove  by  sophistical  arguments  to  ourselves 
or  to  others  what  we  want  to  believe.'  He  also  observes  that  'the 
scientific  philosophers  of  the  present  day  have  not  only  been  unable 
to  justify  metaphysics,  a  failure  of  which  they  would  be  proud,  but 
they  have  been  unable  even  to  justify  science.'  In  a  brilliant  lecture, 
Poets  and  their  Critics;  Langland  and  Milton,  Professor  R.  W.  Chambers 
has  some  caustic  things  to  say  of  critics.  He  pleads  that  the  poets  may 
be  heard  from  their  own  lips — 'free  from  the  smoke-screen  with  which 
generations  of  critics  have  obscured  them'  .  .  .  'that  chorus  of  critics 
busy  denigrating  them  as  men  and  belittling  them  as  poets.'  Of  the 
English  spirit,  that  which  forms  the  thread  of  continuity  in  all  English 
poetry,  he  feels,  is  'stubborn  endurance,'  and  it  is  this  attribute  which 
English  poetry  loves  above  all  to  celebrate.  We  have  discovered  lately 
that  this  'stubborn  endurance'  is  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
English  character  as  a  whole  and  it  has  always  seen  us  through  our 
direst  troubles.  'Especially  in  English  epic  poetry,'  says  Professor 
Chambers,  'it  is  not  victory,  but  endurance  which  the  poet  applauds.' 

Dr.  A.  G.  Little  discourses  on  The  Introduction  of  the  Observant  Friars 
into  England:  A  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.  The  Bull,  dated  14th  April,  1498, 
was  in  response  to  a  petition  of  Henry  VII,  presumably  to  ask  that  a 
watch  should  be  kept  over  the  morals  of  other  conventual  houses  in 
England.  The  Bull,  in  the  original  Latin,  is  printed  in  full  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  annual  Shakespeare  lecture,  'Shakespeare  and  the  Diction  of 
Common  Life,'  is  contributed  by  Professor  F.  P.  Wilson.  The  title  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  that 
'if  authors  would  take  the  diction  of  common  life  from  Shakespeare 
few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind  for  want  of  English  words  by 
which  they  might  be  expressed.'  As  Dr.  Wilson  says,  'His  retentive 
mind  received  its  stores  from  books,  more  still  from  speech  and  his 
own  penny  of  observation.'  Shakespeare  made  use  of 'the  current  coin 
of  the  realm,'  and  we  are  reminded  that  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her 
customary  oaths  would  speak  the  language  of  the  common  people. 

The  second  Raleigh  Lecture  of  History  treats  of  Harrington's  Inter- 
pretation of  his  Age,  read  by  Professor  R.  H.  Tawney.  Harrington's 
Oceana  is  still  read,  or  at  least  appears  in  modern  editions  of  world 
classics,  but  its  author's  social  and  political  ideals  are  no  longer  valid. 
As  Professor  Tawney  says,  'Across  the  great  divide  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  smoke  of  the  expanding  industrialism  of  England, 
his  Utopia  of  agrarian  democracy  was  a  fading  mirage.' 

More  to  the  immediate  tastes  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  are  the 
papers  on  The  Medal:  Its  Place  in  Art,  by  Sir  George  Hill,  K.C.B.,  and 
Imagery  in  Early  Celtic  Art,  by  Dr.  Paul  Jacobsthal,  both  appropriately 
illustrated.  The  decay  of  the  medallist's  art  is  deplorable  and  an 
earnest  study  of  its  essential  principles  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  alone  can  restore  it  to  an  honourable  place. 

The  remaining  lectures  are  The  Mind  of  St.  Paul,  a  moving  and 
masterly  survey  of  this  great  fighting  and  faithful  spirit,  by  Dr.  T.  R. 
Glover  ;  an  account  of  An  Illuminated  Letter  of  Fraternity  (dated 
1 406-7)  with  a  photograph  of  the  said  letter,  contributed  by  Dr.  A.  G. 
Little,  and  the  Italian  tragi-comedy  of  A  Lonely  Patriot,  Ferdinando 
Ranalli  (181 3-1894)  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Hancock. 

The  death-roll  of  eminent  Fellows  is  a  heavy  one.  Eight  names  are 
recorded,  many  of  which  are  as  household  words.  Six  of  the  most 
fruitful  labourers  in  the  fields  of  knowledge,  whose  biographies  are 
given,  together  with  their  portraits,  are  Sir  Arthur  Evans  (classical 
archaeology),  James  Bonar  (economics),  Sir  James  George  Frazer 
(classical  archaeology  and  anthropology),  George  Dawes  Hicks 
(philosophy  and  psychology),  Sir  George  Macdonald  (antiquary  and 
archaeologist),  and  Lord  Stamp  (economics  and  civil  service).  The 
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biographical  sketches  are  all  written  by  personal  friends  from  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  subjects,  and  form  a  touching  tribute  to  their 
labours  and  a  reminder  of  the  greatness  of  our  debt. — H.  G.  F. 


HERBERT  READ 
An  introduction  to  his  work  by  various  hands 
Edited  by  Henry  Treece 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

I SOMETIMES  think — as  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  alleged  once  to 
have  said;  and  it  may  be  presumed  there  are  many  others.  Hence, 
having  read  the  hundred  and  fifteen  pages  of  this  well-primed  little 
book,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  thought  should  follow  And  the 
first  thought  that  came  was  a  question — What  does  Herbert  Read 
himself  think  of  this  collection  of  eulogies  by  five  of  his  evidently 
ardent  admirers?  No  answer  was  forthcoming,  of  course,  so  the 
wonder  remains. 

In  the  Introduction  by  Henry  Treece  we  are  presented  with  a 
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survey  of  Read's  many-sidedness,  as  poet,  critic  and  philosopher,  in 
one  continuous  panegyric,  so  highly  pitched  that  at  times  it  verges 
upon  the  fulsome.  Such  expressions  as  'infinite  compassion,  pathos 
and  horror,'  'a  detachment  almost  unbelievable,'  'this  terrifying 
insight  into  fear.'  'the  quintessence  of  all  suffering  and  all  strength,' 
leave  us  somewhat  cold.  Of  one  poem  he  says:  'I  believe  that  piece 
of  writing  to  be  near  perfection;  so  near  the  sun,  in  fact,  that  our  eyes 
are  blinded  to  its  poetry,  and  one  can  only  marvel  at  its  incredible 
exactness,  at  the  mind  whose  incisive  power  is  such  that  it  can 
perform  so  spectacular  a  feat  of  cosmic  surgery.' 

How  embarrassing  this  must  be  for  Mr.  Read!  The  poem  is  not 
quoted  here,  since  criticism  of  the  poet's  work  is  no  part  of  our 
present  purpose.  Hence,  also,  no  comment  is  offered  on  this  quota- 
tion from  The  Pond: 

'Shrill  green  weeds 

float  on  the  black  pond. 

A  rising  fish 

ripples  the  still  water 

And  disturbs  my  soul.' 
'Here,  in  nineteen  words,'  we  are  told,  'we  may  learn  the  distinction 
between  static  and  dynamic'  He  is  right  about  the  number  of  words! 

As  we  read  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  living  subject 
of  such  adulation  can  accept  with  equanimity  such  homage.  Emerson 
once  wrote  'If  you  wish  to  be  loved,  love  measure,'  and  one  may 
imagine  the  poet  would  need  all  his  attributed  philosophy  to  keep 
his  head  from  swelling.  Quoting  from  many  of  Read's  poems  Treece 
insists  on  qualities  all  can  see  in  them — and  on  some  seemingly  born 
of  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  should  perhaps  have  applied  to  his  own 
words  that  passage  of  Read's  which  admonishes: 

'We  must  not  be  oversubtle  with  these  fools,  else  we  defeat  our- 
selves.' 

Miss  E.  H.  Ramsden's  chapter  Herbert  Read's  Philosophy  of  Art  is 
more  informative  because  more  critical.  She  discusses  the  poet's 
'inordinate  romanticism'  and  concludes  that,  since  he  is  a  poet,  'it  is 
this  that  gives  to  his  artistic  interpretation  its  peculiar  authority.' 
This  leads  her  to  assume  that  'the  fact  that  he  insists  continually  on 
the  intuitive  basis  of  the  judgment  must  be  regarded  as  important.' 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  intuitions  of  a  certain  ci-devant  house 
painter  have  brought  that  useful  word  into  some  disrepute,  one  may 
categorically  deny  the  assumption  that  intuition  can  at  any  time 
form  a  basis  for  a  philosophy  of  art-criticism — even  modern  art. 
But  Miss  Ramsden  does  ably  summarise  his  philosophy,  leading  up 
to  a  last  paragraph,  like  a  manly  slap  on  the  back,  where  she  con- 
cludes that  'Everything  thus  contributes  to  prove  that  insight,  sensi- 
bility and  compassion  are  the  qualities  by  which  he  is  pre-eminently 
distinguished.' 

H.  W.  Hausermann  is  responsible  for  two  chapters — The  Develop- 
ment of  Herbert  Read  and  one  on  his  poetry.  In  the  former  he  con- 
tributes the  most  permanently  instructive  section  of  the  book.  It  is 
a  clearly  expressed  account  of  the  growth  of  a  personality,  which 
takes  account  of  the  formative  influences  from  the  last  war  period 
to  the  1930's;  and  (if  we  feel  that  we  really  need  to  know)  we  can 
here  become  au  fait  with  Read's  mental  growth.  Chronologically  his 
poetic  output  can  be  ranged  alongside  by  reference  to  the  second 
article  by  this  author. 

J.  F.  Hendry,  in  the  chapter  on  The  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Read,  how- 
ever useful  his  exposition  may  be  as  an  explanation  of  Read's  attitude 
towards  life,  has  ranged  himself  with  Treece  in  rounding  off  this 
composite  Lobgesang  upon  a  note  of  adulation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Read  has  a  philosophy  and  its  foundations  are  clearly  indicated 
here.  Many  have  already  deduced  as  much  from  his  published 
writings. 

The  work  of  a  man  so  well  known  as  Herbert  Read  surely  could 
be  depended  upon  to  find  its  public  without  any  introduction.  Did 
anyone  have  to  proclaim  Ruskin's  genius;  or  anyone  (except  him- 
self) add  to  the  fame  of  G.  B.  S.  by  setting  forth  how  great  a  man  he 
is?  Nevertheless  Hendry  finds  this  to  say:  'This  is  the  extent  of 
Read's  greatness  then,  that  he  has  shown  us  something  of  how  life 
should  be  lived,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  even  of  our  own 
inmost  nature,  and  that  he  has  grafted  that  nature  of  ours  on  to  the 


supernatural,  the  divine.  He  has  shown  us — not  a  system — but  a 
process  of  constant  flowering,  of  which  he  himself  is  an  example.' 
Again,  one  feels,  How  embarrassing  for  Herbert  Read!— Y.  Z. 

BATH 
By  R.  A.  L.  Smith 
With  84  illustrations 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

TT  is  not  so  long  ago,  though  it  seems  an  age,  since  Bath  revealed 
iherself  to  the  author,  now  so  much  of  her  beauty  is  in  ruins  through 
one  of  the  enemy's  senseless  'Baedeker'  raids.  For  it  was  only  in  1937 
that  he  first  set  eyes  on  'The  Queen  City  of  the  West,'  and  becoming 
entranced  renewed  his  visits  again  and  again  and  determined  to  write 
a  book  about  her  as  'an  unavoidable  necessity  and  an  exquisite 
pleasure.' 

It  is  sad  to  read  in  a  prefatory  note  to  this  book  that  its  young 
author  died  before  it  saw  the  light  in  print.  He  was  Lieutenant  R.  A. 
Lendon  Smith,  R.N.V.R.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
an  ardent  mediaevalist,  who  had  already  published  a  book  on  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  Priory,  a  Study  in  Monastic  Administration.  He  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Indeed  the  monastic  side  of  the  present 
book,  dealing  with  what  has  always  been  known  as  Bath  Abbey,  is 
the  most  scholarly  part  of  it.  This  name,  however,  the  author  tells  us, 
is  strictly  a  misnomer  since  in  mediaeval  days  there  was  no  direct 
abbatial  government,  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  monastery  being 
delegated  by  the  titular  Abbot,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  his 
immediate  subordinate,  the  Prior. 

The  present  structure,  built  during  the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Bishop 
Oliver  King  and  William  Bird  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  Monastery 
which  dated  from  the  Tenth  Century,  only  covers  the  nave  space  of 
the  great  church  built  by  John  of  Tours  between  1088  and  11 22 — 
'part  of  which  may  be  seen  embedded  in  the  masonry  at  the  end  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir.'  It  was  in  a  dream  that  Bishop  King  had  re- 
vealed to  him  the  plan  of  his  new  Cathedral  Church.  The  author  re- 
counts the  tale  of  Sir  John  Harington.  All  visitors  will  remember  the 
sculptured  west  front  and  its  so-called  Jacob's  Ladder.'  The  mistake 
is  pardonable,  but  the  sculpture  is  actually  a  representation  of  'the 
Trynitie,  the  angels  and  the  ladder'  of  the  Bishop's  dream.  The  fan- 
vaulting  of  the  Abbey  kindles  the  author's  enthusiasm,  those  'of  St. 
George's,  Windsor,  and  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  alone 
can  compare  with  Bath  in  the  excellence  of  this  feature,'  though  he 
might  well  have  cited  the  supreme  example  of  Henry  VII 's  Chapel 
at  Westminster. 

After  the  Dissolution  under  Henry  VIII,  the  Abbey  lapsed  into 
decay  for  many  years  until  late  into  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  some  sort 
of  repairs  were  begun.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole  city  was  governed 
and  regulated  from  the  Cathedral,  until  it  was  secularized,  so  to  speak, 
by  Elizabeth,  who  visited  the  city  twice  and  granted  it  a  charter  in 
1590,  declaring  it  to  be  'a  sole  city  of  itself,  the  citizens  to  be  a  body 
corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens. 
Full  powers  of  government  were  accorded  to  them  and  the  area  of  the 
city,  closely  defined  in  the  charter,  considerably  enlarged.' 

Priority  in  Mr.  Smith's  book  is  naturally  given  to  the  history  of 
Roman  Bath  and  its  hot  springs,  that  all-important  source  of  the 
city's  fame  and  prosperity.  Aquae  Sulis.  under  which  name  it  was 
founded,  was  a  walled  city  of  something  less  than  twenty-three  acres, 
dedicated  to  Sul-Minerva  its  tutelary  goddess,  a  combination  of  Brit- 
ish and  Roman  deities.  We  can  hardly  agree  with  the  author  when 
he  says  that  'the  Great  Bath  retains  a  great  deal  of  its  former  elegance 
and  a  singular  sense  of  dignity  and  proportion.'  Its  tasteless  recon- 
struction and  feeble  modern  sculpture,  instead  of  following  the  ori- 
ginal plan  indicated  by  the  extant  Roman  column  bases,  has  always 
been  a  matter  for  regret. 

It  was  Anne  of  Denmark  who  inaugurated  Bath's  reputation  as  a 
resort  of  fashion  and  gave  it  an  aristocratic  cachet.  The  new  bath,  con- 
structed a  few  years  previously,  was  patronized  by  the  Queen  and  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  the  Queen's  bath.  The  usual  results  fol- 
lowed. In  the  wake  of  the  aristocracy  came  'a  riff-raff  of  aspiring 
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upstarts  and  vulgar  intruders'  so  amusingly  desc  ribed  by 
John  Wood  (the  architeet).  'The  Baths  were  like  so  many 
Bear  Gardens,  and  Modesty  was  entirely  shut  out  of  them ; 
People  of  both  Sexes  bathing  by  Day  and  Night  naked; 
and  Dogs,  Cats,  and  even  human  creatures  were  hurl'd 
over  the  rails  into  the  water,  while  People  were  bathing 
in  it.'  After  the  Restoration,  Bath  recovered  her  status  as 
a  fashionable  resort.  Charles  II,  together  with  his  Court, 
visited  the  city  in  1663  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy  for 
the  sterility  of  Catherine  of  Braganza.  From  that  date 
Bath's  prosperity  increased,  turning  as  Wood  said  'from 
the  woollen  manufacture  to  that  of  entertaining  the  stran- 
gers that  came  to  it  for  the  use  of  hot  waters.'  Pepys  him- 
self took  a  turn  at  them,  though  he  sagaciously  remarks 
'methinks  it  cannot  be  clean  to  go  so  many  bodies  in  the 
same  water.'  Queen  Anne  took  up  the  tale  and  in  her  train 
came  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash,  Elegantiae  arbiter  *  whose 
Life  by  Goldsmith  gives  us  the  most  exact  description  of 
Bath  society  in  its  heyday.  The  'five  worthies'  of  Bath, 
Nash,  Dr.  William  Oliver  (of  biscuit  fame),  Ralph  Allen 
the  Maecenas  of  Prior  Park,  most  beautiful  of  Palladian 
mansions,  and  the  two  architects,  John  Wood,  father  and 
son,  are  picturesquely  drawn,  but  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  Gainsborough's  name  is  not  mentioned,  nor  those 
two  other  distinguished  and  much  patronized  artists,  Wil- 
liam Hoare  and  Thomas  Worlidge.  Beckford,  however, 
at  a  little  later  date,  cuts  a  dashing  figure.  A  reference 
is  made  to  Pulteney  Bridge  as  being  the  work  of  'local 
architects.'  It  is  known  to  be  from  a  design  by  Robert 
Adam,  and  the  sole  example  of  his  work  in  Bath.  It  was 
partly  the  resemblance  of  this  beautiful  bridge  to  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  which  inspired  Landor  to  salute  the  city 
as  'England's  Florence.'  As  apostrophized  by  Swinburne: 
'Hailed  as  England's  Florence  of  one  whose  praise  gives 
grace, 

Landor,  once  thy  lover,  a  name  that  love  reveres: 
Dawn  and  noon  and  sunset  are  one  before  thy  face.' 

— H.  G.  F. 


BEAU  NASH  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM  HOARE  IN  THE  PUMP  ROOM 
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BRANGWYN  TALKS 
By  William  de  Belleroche 
(London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.  2  J  guineas  net) 

THE  talks  recorded  by  Mr.  de  Belleroche  centre  round  a  single 
episode  in  Brangwyn's  life.  Inspired  by  his  love  for  the  city  of 
his  birth  and  strongly  urged  by  the  author  of  this  book,  with  whom 
the  idea  appears  to  have  originated,  in  1935  he  decided  to  present 
to  Bruges,  in  memory  of  his  parents,  a  collection  of  works  representing 
all  phases  of  his  career.  These  works,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
are  now  housed  in  The  Hotel  Arents,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  The 
Brangwyn  Museum.  The  story  begins  in  the  midsummer  of  1934, 
when  the  son  of  Albert  de  Belleroche  the  painter,  an  old  friend  of 
Brangwyn's,  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the  Jointure,  Brang- 
wyn's home  at  Ditchling. 

Thence  began  the  friendship  and  close  collaboration  which  pro- 
duced this  beneficent  result.  If  these  talks,  which  bear  every  impress 
of  verisimilitude,  have  been  set  down  verbatim,  Mr.  de  Belleroche  has 
proved  himself  an  exceedingly  smart  reporter,  Brangwyn's  retiring 
disposition  and  dislike  of  being  exploited  being  widely  known.  How- 
ever, they  have  received  the  seal  of  the  master's  approval  in  a  fore- 
word printed  in  facsimile,  and  in  permission  to  reproduce  the  many 
delightful  and  characteristic  pen-sketches  with  which  his  letters  to  his 
assistant  were  embellished.  The  forthright  expressions  and  the  liveli- 
ness of  Brangwyn's  conversations  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  them. 

The  idea  of  The  Brangwyn  Museum  arose  out  of  a  proposition  by 
Mr.  de  Belleroche  that  he  should  arrange  an  exhibition  of  the  artist's 
works  at  Bruges  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Andre.  Certain 

*  Inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  Bath  Abbey. 


difficulties  arose  and  the  plan  failed  to  materialize.  Nevertheless  the 
monks  of  St.  Andre  have  benefited  by  Brangwyn's  generosity,  in  the 
form  of  his  magnificent  lithographs  of  The  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
cartoons  for  his  St.  Aidan  murals.  On  his  several  missions  to  Belgium, 
Mr.  de  Belleroche  made  contact  with  Sir  Paul  Lambotte,  the  Hon. 
Director  of  Fine  Arts,  who  hearing  of  Brangwyn's  intentions  wel- 
comed the  project  of  The  Museum  with  great  enthusiasm.  ''C'est  comme 
un  beau  reve,'  he  wrote.  Being  unable  to  undertake  the  journey  himself, 
Brangwyn  appointed  Mr.  de  Belleroche  to  make  the  formal  presenta- 
tion of  the  pictures  on  his  behalf. 

The  day  for  clearing  out  and  despatching  these  four  hundred  works 
of  art  was  one  of  great  excitement  at  Ditchling  and  the  business  is 
described  by  Mr.  de  Belleroche  with  considerable  vivacity.  Unfor- 
tunately, next  rooming  Brangwyn  was  taken  seriously  ill,  being  over- 
wrought and  suffering  from  strain  as  a  consequence  of  his  physical 
efforts.  He  was  ordered  complete  rest.  Meantime  the  event  was 
honoured  with  due  civic  ceremony  at  Bruges.  A  humorous  sketch  by 
Brangwyn,  of  course  imaginary,  of  the  City  Fathers  accepting  the  gift 
accompanies  the  author's  account.  After  the  ceremony  the  Mayor  of 
Bruges  came  over  to  Ditchling  personally  to  confer  upon  the  distin- 
guished giver  the  Citizenship  of  Honour  of  Bruges  and  to  inform  him 
that  King  Leopold  had  made  him  a  Grand  Of/icier  de  VOrdrc  'e  Leopold. 

The  book  is  a  spirited  chronicle  of  a  few  pages  in  the  Hfe  of  one  of 
our  greatest  artists.  It  shows  him,  as  always,  blunt  of  sp<  ech,  yet  an 
ardent  Catholic  of  strong  religious  faith,  with  a  gift  of  inspiring  devo- 
tion, not  to  say  affection,  in  his  friends,  an  eager  enthusiasm  for  the 
arts  and  for  all  beautiful  things,  and  a  generosity  hardly  paralleled. 
He  displays  a  rare  charity  to  less  gifted  and  less  fortunate  artists,  and 
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has  a  wholesome  scorn  of  critics.  His  obiter  dicta  on  painters  as  widely 
differing  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Tintoretto,  Rubens,  Delacroix,  Blake, 
Etty  and  others  are  worth  pondering,  fraught  as  they  are  with  deep 
understanding  and  perspicacity.  The  book  contains  many  interesting 
and  personal  photographs  and  a  number  of  original  sketches. — X. 

BOOK  COLLECTING  AS  A  HOBBY 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Everyman 
By  P.  H.  Muir 

(London  and  Chesham:  Gramol  Publications  Ltd.  3s.  6d.  net) 

BOOKS  are  the  finest  hobby  a  man  can  desire.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  they  are  the  most  companionable  things  created  by 
the  human  spirit,  and  there  is  hardly  a  soul  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able 
to  afford  at  least  a  few.  Here  is  the  guidance  that  every  book  collector 
wants,  written  by  an  expert  armed  at  all  points  of  knowledge,  and 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  book-wright's  craft.  No  better  intro- 
duction to  the  game  could  be  offered  to  the  hopeful  beginner.  Not 
only  is  it  most  knowledgeably,  but  most  interestingly  written,  without 
parade  or  highbrow  condescension,  but  instilling  enthusiasm  at  every 
step,  so  that  the  reader  will  probably  do  as  the  present  reviewer  did, 
devour  the  one  hundred  pages  without  a  single  pause.  As  Mr.  Muir 
says,  it  is  necessary  for  the  would-be  collector  to  have  a  plan;  and  to 
establish  this,  you  must  search  your  mind  for  your  own  preferences. 
It  is  your  own  business  anyhow,  and  it  is  neither  wise  nor  profitable  to 
depend  on  someone  else's  choice.  Book-collecting  is  a  hobby  which 
offers  the  broadest  scope  in  any  field  of  acquisition — and  indeed  its 
opportunities  are  endless.  Only  let  us  choose  something  that  is  a  re- 
flexion of  our  own  individuality  and  not  over-exploited.  The  author 
tells  us  that  many  fascinating  bypaths  have  never  been  explored  at 
all.  You  can  make  a  collection  of  books  of  first-rate  interest  at  very 
small  cost,  you  can  discuss  it  with  your  friends,  you  can  exchange 
treasures  to  your  mutual  benefit  and,  if  your  intentions  lie  that  way, 
you  can  actually  make  a  financial  profit  out  of  it.  Mr.  Muir  shows 
how  even  this  may  be  done,  citing  certain  branches  of  literature,  from 
penny  bloods  to  first  editions  of  rare  and  recondite  authors.  These 
letters  form  the  complete  guide  to  knowledge  in  the  whole  field  of 
book-collecting.  The  love  of  books  is  a  bond  of  brotherhood  between 
all  men,  and  anything  that  fosters  it  is  doubly  welcome. — E.  C. 

BRITISH  WOODLAND  TREES 
By  H.  L.  Edlin 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

OF  trees  in  this  country,  one  of  its  main  natural  riches,  happy  are 
we  to  have  so  much  in  material  wealth  and  yet  so  vast  an  over- 
plus as  grateful  embellishment  to  the  landscape.  Since  we  are  all 
lovers  of  trees,  this  extremely  attractive  book  will  find  many  pur- 
chasers and  will  be  widely  appreciated.  Though  its  prime  object  is 
not  to  sing  the  beauties  of  our  trees  and  forests,  and  is  not  designed  to 
aesthetic  purpose,  all  those  susceptible  to  their  charm  will  cherish  it 
none  the  less.  I  he  tree  lover  will  find  much  that  is  hidden  from  him 
and  1  hat  he  will  want  to  know.  He  will  learn  what  these  pillared 
boles  mean  to  the  woodman,  the  forester  and  the  craftsman,  and  to 
what  use  their  timbers  are  put  and  the  dimensions  required,  their 
specific  gravity,  durability  and  their  behaviour;  he  will  gain  know- 
of  root  habits  and  get  a  much  better  idea  of  the  mechanism  of 
growth.  It  is  a  book  of  forestry,  of  timber  trees,  as  distinguished  from 
flower-  or  fruit-bearing  trees.  These  are  dealt  with  in  their  commercial 
aspect  and  in  two  main  divisions — the  'broadleaved'  trees,  described 
as  Dicotyledons,  sometimes  but  misleadingly  termed  deciduous  though 
many  of  them  are  evergreens  in  warmer  zones,  and  conifers  or  needle- 
leaved  trees.  Of  the  latter  we  learn  that  only  three  species  are  indi- 
genous to  Britain  today,  though  no  fewer  than  200  species  of  57 
genera  have  been  imported  or  reintroduced  by  human  agency.  The 
importance  of  these  conifers  regarded  as  timber  is  immense  and  their 
discussion  takes  up  a  little  more  than  half  the  book.  At  this  we  can 
hardly  wonder,  when  we  read  of  the  vast  proportion  of  the  earth's 


surface  covered  by  them.  The  tallest  tree  is  the  Douglas  Fir  or 
Oregon  Pine  from  California,  which  exceeds  300  feet  in  its  native 
country  and  may  contain  6,000  cubic  feet  of  timber.  In  Britain  it  has 
not  yet  fully  developed,  but  we  are  told  that  a  specimen  at  Powis 
Castle,  Montgomeryshire,  has  reached  a  height  of  175  feet  and  is 
probably  the  tallest  tree  in  Britain.  A  chapter  given  to  'the  Mighty 
Sequoias'  gives  some  astonishing  figures.  A  single  stem  may  contain 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  weighs  over  five  tons.  We  may  recall 
that  a  section  of  one  of  these  colossi,  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
records  by  its  ring  system  an  age  of  upwards  of  2,000  years  at  the 
time  it  was  cut  down.  Such  a  tree,  if  standing,  would  be  the  biggest, 
and  perhaps  the  oldest,  living  organism  on  earth.  These  giants  of 
North  America  appear  to  be  successfully  thriving  on  British  soil. 

It  is  heartening  to  read  that  even  the  most  commercially-minded 
of  planters  have  an  eye  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  trees.  On  page  142 
Mr.  Edlin  writes  'Over-riding  all  other  objects,  is  the  aim  of  most 
British  tree-planters  to  enhance  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  area  in 
their  charge.  This  may  be  openly  admitted  under  the  name  of 
"amenity  planting,"  or  it  may  be  concealed  in  such  phrases  as  "a 
fine  stand  of  timber,"  indicating  trees  not  only  readily  saleable  but 
also  attractive  to  the  eye,  by  virtue  of  their  clean  straight  stems.  No 
matter  what  other  purpose  the  trees  may  serve,  owners  and  onlookers 
alike  demand  that  woodlands  shall  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.' 

Mr.  Edlin  has  written  an  exceedingly  valuable  book.  The  romance 
of  botany  is  felt  through  its  absolute  truth;  it  has  no  need  of  artificial 
enhancement.  And  then  consider  the  beautiful  photographs  of  wood- 
lands and  of  single  trees  given  in  the  book.  There  are  seventy-nine  of 
these,  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  plates  of  details,  comprising 
foliage,  flowers  and  fruit  in  hundreds,  and  the  coloured  frontispiece  is 
Crome's  Poringland  Oak.  The  production  is  Batsford  at  its  best. — E.  C. 

SCULPTURE  TODAY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
1 940- 1 943 

By  Arthur  Broadbent 

(London:  John  Tiranti  Ltd.  5s.  net) 

FORTY  examples  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  this  theme,  as 
many  as  can  be  expected  from  so  small  and  modestly  priced  a 
book.  They  represent,  however,  a  variety  of  styles — "From  the  classi- 
cal to  the  extreme,'  to  quote  the  foreword.  Any  attempt  to  encourage 
the  public  interest  in  this  little-appreciated  and  less  understood  art  is 
to  the  good.  Sculpture  has,  with  rare  exceptions,  been  but  coldly 
welcomed  in  the  home  of  the  average  man.  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  great  exponents  of  British  birth  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
hope  is  expressed  that  the  art  will  now  be  taken  more  seriously.  A 
sculpture  gallery — and  they  are  few  enough — is  never  a  crowded 
place.  It  may  be  that  love  of  colour  predominates  with  our  country- 
men, and  it  seems  to  have  been  completely  forgotten  that  sculpture 
was  once  largely  polychromatic. 

According  to  Mr.  Broadbent.  who  has  written  the  extremely  short 
text,  things  are  now  different.  'Suddenly,'  he  says,  'the  average  man 
has  become  sculpture-conscious,  a  little  something  on  the  mantel- 
piece [sic],  or  in  the  entrance  hall,  or  in  the  garden,  pleases  him.' 
Again  he  says  'the  average  man  wants  the  sculptor's  touch  in  every- 
day things  in  the  house.'  We  wish  we  could  believe  it.  The  forty 
subjects  are  well  produced  in  half-tone,  and  certainly  they  manage  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  range  of  modern  sculptors  and  their  aims,  from 
the  orthodox  to  the  odd.  One  at  least  would  tempt  the  present 
reviewer  as  a  desirable  acquisition.  It  is  The  Leopard  (plate  2)  by 
Hermon  Cawthra.  Others  will  decide  on  their  choice  for  them- 
selves, since  there  is  something  for  all  tastes. — X. 

THE  Report  of  the  British  Council  for  the  year  ended  March  31st, 
1944,  is  an  important  document.  The  object  of  the  Council 
is  to  stimulate  and  improve  cultural  relations  by  better  understanding 
between  the  nations,  by  such  means  as  exhibitions  of  arts  and  industries, 
educative  factors  such  as  books  and  periodicals,  news  and  films,  music 
and  drama,  by  scientific  and  other  lecture  tours  and  by  the  dissemination 
of  medical  knowledge.  Its  activities  extend  literally  from  China  to  Peru. 
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By  T.  P.  GREIG 


THE  THOMAS  H.  COBB  COLLECTIONS 

THE  sale  of  the  collection  of  silver  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  including  some  of  the  best  examples 
seen  in  the  London  auction  rooms  during  the  war,  formed  by 
that  erudite  collector,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hugh  Cobb,  the  well- 
known  London  solicitor,  attracted  a  large  company  to  Sotheby's  gal- 
leries on  October  19th.  Keen  bidding  reigned  throughout,  and  in 
realizing  £23,061  the  141  lots  offered  showed  a  handsome  profit.  As 
a  matter  of  interest,  thirty-seven  of  the  items  offered  originally  cost 
the  late  collector  £7,200.  They  now  changed  hands  at  £12,870.  Pride 
of  place  in  this  sale  must  be  given  to  the  superb  William  III  toilet  set 
of  eighteen  pieces,  weighing  301  oz.,  and  bearing  the  maker's  mark 
D.G.  crowned  over  a  cinque/oil  and  the  hall-mark  date  letter  for  1696. 
Each  piece  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Robert  Ellison,  of  Hepburn, 
Durham,  who  married  in  1696  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Liddell,  of  Ravensworth  Castle  in  the  same  county.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Cobb  paid  £2,000  for  the  set.  It  now  cost  a  buyer  £3,500.  A  year 
or  two  ago  the  collector  gave  £850  for  an  oblong-shaped  tray,  with 
scalloped  corners  and  a  reeded  edge,  on  shaped  panel  feet,  by  Auguste 
Courtauld,  1721  (125  oz.).  Its  new  owner  had  now  to  pay  as  much  as 
£1,700.  Other  notable  pieces  in  this  sale  included  a  set  of  four  candle- 
sticks, the  octagonal,  tapering  and  knopped  stems  on  square  bases 
with  concave  angles,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1726  (89  oz.),  which  fetched 
£980;  a  plain  pear-shaped  teapot,  with  a  domed  cover  and  faceted 
swan-necked  spout,  by  William  Penstone,  17 13  (gross  weight  18  oz.), 
£560;  a  tankard,  with  reeded  foot,  flat  lid  with  a  wide  rim,  and  a 
volute  thumbpiece  with  a  scroll  handle,  1661,  maker's  mark  R.H. 
with  a  cinquefoil  and  two  pellets  below  (33  oz.),  £490;  an  octagonal- 
shaped  casket  and  cover,  with  bombe  sides,  on  a  reeded  foot,  the  flat 
and  stepped  cover  with  a  knob  finial,  by  J.  Fraillon,  17 16  (20  oz.), 
£480  ;  an  octagonal-shaped  teapot,  with  a  domed  cover  and  a  knob 
finial,  and  faceted  spout,  by  Nath.  Locke,  1716  (16  oz.  gross),  £470; 
a  silver-gilt  ewer,  on  domed 
gadrooned  foot  with  a  mush- 
room knop,  the  handle  formed 
as  a  caryatid  female  figure, 
and  the  front  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  John  Methuen, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
1 650- t  706,  by  Pierre  Harache, 
1703  (69  oz.),  £370;  an  octag- 
onal waiter,  on  low  shaped 
panel  feet,  with  a  raised  con- 
cave rim,  by  Simon  Patin,  1722 
(31  oz.),  £310;  a  pair  of  plain 
sauce  boats,  on  oval  domed 
feet,  the  handles  chased  with 
acanthus,  by  Auguste  Cour- 
tauld, 1753  (30  oz.),  £370;  a 
circular  waiter,  on  scroll  feet, 
with  a  shaped  and  moulded 
edge,  by  Ed.  Cornock,  1731  (58 
oz.),  £310;  a  bowl  and  cover, 
with  stand,  on  a  domed  and 
fluted  foot,  the  lid  with  a 
knop  finial,  by  David  Williams, 
1742  (23  oz.),  £360;  an  oblong 
inkstand,  with  pear-shaped 
handle,  with  a  well,  a  pounce 
pot  and  a  centre  taperstick,  by 
John  Burridge,  1726  (8  oz.  10 
dwt.),  £240;  a  tumbler  cup, 


1684,  maker's  mark  F.S.  (6  oz.),  £125;  a  pair  of  Exeter  oblong  tea 
caddies,  on  rim  feet,  and  low  domed  lids,  by  Pent  Symonds,  17 18  (20 
oz.),  £185;  a  set  of  three-prong  forks,  1 714  (12  oz.  10  dwt.),  £200; 
an  oblong  tea  caddy,  on  a  rim  foot,  the  domed  and  grooved  lid  with 
a  knob  finial,  by  Louys  Cuny,  1718  (12  oz.),  £145;  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks, the  stems  with  vase-shaped  centres  and  lion's  mask  angles  and 
below  a  large  knurled  knop,  the  octagonal  bases  with  a  band  of  gad- 
roon  ornament,  1696/7,  maker's  mark  D.V.  crowned  (50  oz.),  £360;  a 
pair  of  circular  trencher  salt-cellars,  with  heavy  gadrooned  sides,  on 
rim  feet,  by  Pierre  Harache,  1703  (8  oz.),  £183;  a  plain  kitchen  pep- 
per pot,  with  reeded  handle  and  domed  foot,  the  cover  pierced  in  a 
flower  and  crescent  design,  by  J.  Gibbons,  1720  (2  oz.  7  dwt.),  £80; 
a  pair  of  sauce  boats,  on  four  scroll  and  hoof  feet,  and  with  double 
scroll  handles,  by  David  Williams,  1735  (36  oz.),  £350;  an  Apostle 
spoon,  gilt,  possibly  St.  Paul,  161 8,  maker's  mark  W,  £240;  a  small 
pear-shaped  jug,  on  a  domed  foot,  the  domed  cover  with  a  knob 
finial.  bv  William  Fawdery,  1719  (7  oz.),  £200;  a  plain  oval  shaving 
bowl,  and  a  pear-shaped  water  jug,  with  flattened  sides,  on  a  reeded 
foot,  by  David  Williams,  1742  (58  oz.),  £330;  a  pair  of  small  two- 
handled  cups,  on  domed  feet  with  moulded  rims  and  scroll  handles, 
by  Tho.  Slade,  Dublin,  1723  (27  oz.),  £270;  a  two-handled  cup  and 
cover,  on  a  domed  foot  with  vertical  flutes,  the  handles  formed  as 
caryatid  figures,  the  cover  with  a  vase-shaped  finial,  1689,  maker's 
mark  R.C.  in  a  dotted  circle  (37  oz.),  £330;  an  oval  cake  basket,  with 
twist  handles,  the  side  pierced  and  chased  with  a  floral  design,  by 
Paul  Crespin,  1748  (57  oz.),  £260;  and  a  plain  cupping  bowl,  the 
handle  pierced  with  hearts,  1648,  maker's  mark  I.H.  in  monogram  (6oz. 
10  dwt.),  £270. 

The  late  Mr.  Cobb's  well-known  collection  of  miniatures,  gold  and 
silver  boxes,  and  other  decorative  objects  of  art,  sold  in  the  same 
rooms  on  October  12th,  brought  a  total  0^9,315  10s.  This  included 
a  series  of  gold  Irish  'Freedom'  boxes,  notably  one  of  Dublin  (3^  in. 
diam.),  by  Thomas  Bolton,  1706-8,  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Richard 


A  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  SILVER  TOILET  SERVICE,  1696  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS  HUGH 
COBB    :    SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S   ON   OCTOBER    19TH   FOR   £3,500    :    ITS  ORIGINAL   COST  TO   THE  OWNER   WAS  £2,000 
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Freeman,  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1707,  which 
changed  hands  at  £440;  another,  of  Drogheda  (2J  in.  diam.),  with 
the  arms  of  Philip,  3rd  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. 1801-6.  £270;  one,  of  Waterford  (25  in.  diam.),  bearing  the 
arms  of  Waterford  and  presented  on  '29th  June,  1799  ...  to  Lord 
Rolle  ...  of  the  South  Devon  Regiment  uniting  the  Duties  of  the 
Soldier  and  Citizen,'  £240;  and  one,  of  Limerick  (2$  in.  diam.),  en- 
graved with  the  Castle  of  Limerick,  given  by  the  Corporation  to 
Henry  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Carrick,  in  1775,  £210.  A  miniature 
of  a  man.  nearly  full  face,  in  full  bottom  wig,  white  cravat  and  rich 
blue  cloak,  by  Lawrence  Crosse,  in  a  silver-gilt  frame,  sold  for  £160; 
another  of  a  man,  in  white  cravat  and  blue  coat,  cloud  and  sky  back- 
ground, by  George  Engleheart,  in  a  diamond-bordered  frame,  £145;  one 
of  a  lady,  her  hair  adorned  with  pearls,  her  low-cut  white  frilled  dress 
enriched  with  blue  and  yellow  ribbons,  by  Engleheart,  in  a  similar 
frame,  £190;  a  tablet  diamond  with  small  enamel  portrait  of  George 
IV  when  Prince  of  Wales,  set  in  a  silver  and  gold  mount,  probably 
by  Henry  Bone  or  William  Essex,  £380;  a  Louis  XV  pique  bonbonniere, 
£180;  a  Louis  XV  pique  and  tortoiseshell  counter  case,  decorated 
with  chinoiserie  figures  in  gold  and  mother-o'-pearl,  £290;  and  a 
gold  watch,  by  Breguet,  with  repeater  action,  the  dial  with  phases  of 
the  moon,  seconds  hand,  day  of  the  week  aperture,  etc.,  £360.  Books 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobb  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  July 
last,  and  realized  £4,571. 

PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

THE  remaining  picture  sales  of  Christies'  1943-44  season  were  of 
little  importance,  but  a  few  of  the  higher  prices  realized  will 
prove  of  interest.  The  catalogue  of  June  30th  included  three  paint- 
ings by  W.  Dendy  Sadler — His  Favourite  Bin  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
(each  measuring  19  x  13^  in.),  sold  together,  fetched  £409  10s.,  and 
£199  10s.  was  given  for  The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table  (21  X  15J- 
in.).  On  July  14th,  The  Madonna,  seated  in  front  of  a  ruined  penthouse, 
holding  the  Infant  Saviour,  attributed  to  Tintoretto,  made  £157  10s. ; 
The  Punch  Bowl,  ascribed  to  Hogarth,  £115  10s. ;  and  a  portrait  of  a 
lady  and  child,  by  Marie  Laurengin  (1922),  £126.  Seven  days  later, 
a  portrait  of  John  Marsden,  of  Hornby  Castle,  near  Lancaster,  in  brown 
coat  with  gold  buttons  and  white  cravat,  by  Romney,  received  a  bid 
of  £420;  a  portrait  of  the  hunter  Selim,  standing  near  a  wood,  by 
Stubbs,  signed  and  dated  1802,  £126;  and  a  water-colour  drawing. 
Fishing  Nets  on  the  Seine,  by  Birket  Foster,  £346  10s.  For  their  first  sale 
of  the  1944-45  season  Christies'  had  catalogued,  on  October  6th,  old 
and  modern  pictures  and  drawings  from  various  sources.  These  in- 
cluded a  river  scene,  with  ruins  and  figures,  by  Canaletto,  which 
realized  £304  10s. ;  two  small  panels  in  one  frame  of  The  Agony  in  the 
Garden  and  The  Journey  to  Calvary,  by  an  artist  of  the  Burgundian 
School,  £262  1  os. ;  a  set  of  four  smaller  panels,  forming  part  of  a 
Prcdclla,  of  scenes  from  The  Life  of  Christ,  by  Giacomo  Pacchiarotto, 
£189;  The  Annunciation,  by  Lorenzo  Costa,  also  on  panel,  £157  10s.; 
Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Days,  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  £105;  and  a  water- 
colour  drawing  of  an  Italian  hill  town,  with  peasants  and  mules  on 
a  bridge  overlooking  a  river,  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  1856,  £1 15  10s. 

A  fine  series  of  English  colour  prints,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sydney 
Loder.  w  as  in(  Luded  in  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  July  12th — notably 
The  Citizen's  Retreat  and  Selling  Rabbits,  a  pair  by  W.  Ward,  after  J. 
Ward,  which  changed  hands  at  £330;  Crossing  the  Brook,  by  Way, 
after  H.  Thomson,  £175;  A  Boy  Employed  in  Burning  the  Weeds,  by  J. 
Ward,  after  Morland,  £160;  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  by  J.  Jones,  after 
Romney,  £300;  and  Sophia  Western  (Lady  Cunlijfe),  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
after  Hoppner,  £205.  On  July  19th,  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour 
drawing  of  A  Cottage  in  the  Country,  signed  with  initials,  made  £185; 
and  modern  etchings,  on  July  26th,  included  an  impression  of  the 
third  state  of  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron's  famous  work  The  Five  Sisters,  York 
Minster,  which  found  a  buyer  at  £225;  and  Sir  Muirhead  Bone's 
Rainy  Night  in  Rome;  San  Frediano  in  Cestello,  Florence;  and  Demolition  of 
St.  James's  Hall,  Exterior,  realized  £85,  £72,  and  £60  respectively. 
Two  vignettes,  in  water-colour,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Entrance  to  a  City 
by  the  Sea,  and  The  Wreck,  each  brought  £135  on  August  2nd.  For 


their  first  sale  of  the  1944-45  season  Sotheby's  had  catalogued,  for 
October  4th,  the  collection  of  old  pictures  belonging  to  Viscount 
Weymouth,  which  had  been  removed  from  Norton  Hall,  near  Rugby. 
The  159  lots  offered  showed  a  total  of  £6,255.  The  top  price,  £850, 
was  paid  for  an  Italian  landscape  with  ruined  temples,  attributed  to 
Moucheron;  three  interiors  of  churches  in  Holland,  by  Emanuel  de 
Witte,  sold  separately,  totalled  £920;  a  seaport  with  figures  and 
sheep,  by  Claude,  made  £560;  A  View  on  the  Rhine,  with  distant  hills, 
by  J.  de  Momper,  £140;  The  Virgin  and  Child  among  Angels,  by  Pedro 
de  Moya,  £120;  and  a  landscape,  with  a  cottage  and  pool,  by 
Theodore  Rombouts,  on  panel,  £115. 

In  a  sale  at  Leafield,  Ansty,  on  September  20th,  Messrs.  Bradley 
and  Vaughan  (Haywards  Heath,  Sussex),  obtained  £210  for  Birket 
Foster's  rendering  of  The  Connoisseur. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

END  of  the  season's  dispersals  under  this  heading  also  produced 
little  of  note.  In  Christies'  sale,  on  July  20th,  a  pair  of  Ralph 
Wood  pottery  figures  of  oxen,  mottled  blue  and  brown,  surmounted 
by  a  small  figure  of  a  boy,  fetched  £168;  a  Dresden  porcelain  monkey 
band  of  eighteen  figures,  with  five  music  stands,  £23 1 ;  part  of  a 
Worcester  dinner  and  dessert  service  (76  pieces),  painted  with  a  crest 
and  coronet  in  lavender-blue  borders  with  gilt  gadrooned  edges, 
£110  5s.  ;  three  Chinese  pictures  on  glass,  with  landscapes  and 
figures  in  colours,  each  in  Chippendale  gilt  carved  wood  frames, 
£225  15s.  ;  and  six  mahogany  chairs  and  two  armchairs,  of  Chippen- 
dale design,  the  seats  covered  with  green  velvet,  on  fluted  and  beaded 
legs,  £357.  On  July  27th,  a  stuffed  settee  and  two  winged  armchairs, 
covered  with  red  and  gold  cut  velvet,  with  silk  fringes,  changed  hands 
at  £294;  four  walnut  chairs  and  two  armchairs,  of  Queen  Anne  de- 
sign, the  seats  upholstered  with  needlework,  £126;  and  a  Sheraton 
mahogany  winged  bookcase,  with  drawer  in  the  centre  forming  a 
secretaire,  £178  10s. ;  while,  on  August  1st,  an  Elizabethan  oak  court 
cupboard,  the  panels  of  the  four  doors  inlaid  with  buildings  and 
chequer  pattern  in  marquetry  boxwood  and  holly,  made  £131  5s.; 
and  a  Persian  carpet  (20  ft.  9  in.  x  14  ft.),  worked  with  a  foliage  and 
arabesque  design  on  a  red  ground,  £210;  and,  on  October  19th,  a 
Hepplewhite  mahogany  winged  bookcase,  with  folding  glass  doors 
at  the  top,  drawer  in  the  centre  forming  secretaire,  cupboards  below 
and  four  drawers  at  each  side,  realized  £441 ;  an  old  Worcester  dessert 
service  (27  pieces),  painted  festoons  and  sprays  of  flowers  in  panels 
with  gilt  scroll  borders  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground,  £246  15s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  July  14th,  a  finely  knotted  Persian  carpet  (17  ft. 
X  10  ft.  4  in.),  woven  with  equestrian  figures,  hounds,  and  hunting 
animals  among  flowering  trees  and  floral  branches,  realized  £290; 
and,  on  July  28th,  a  Queen  Anne  bureau  cabinet  in  natural  walnut 
with  feather  banding,  on  bracket  supports,  sold  for  £130;  and  a 
Kirman  carpet  ( 16  ft.  10  in.  x  10  ft.  8  in.),  with  a  floral  design  on  a 
brown-shaded  field,  £210.  Again,  on  August  4th,  a  Chinese  dinner 
service  (78  pieces),  decorated  in  famille  rose  enamels  with  a  coat-of- 
arms  with  gilt  mantling  and  with  bouquets  and  detached  flowers, 
brought  £100,  and  £122  was  given  for  a  Worcester  Flight.  Barr  and 
Barr  dessert  service  (45  pieces),  illuminated  with  Japan  pattern  in 
colours.  On  October  13th,  a  Swansea  dessert  service  (21  pieces), 
by  David  Evans,  painted  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  a  plain  white 
ground  within  gilt  borders,  found  a  buyer  at  £220;  a  pair  of  Swansea 
jardinieres,  with  gilt  shell  handles  and  burnished  borders  decorated 
with  a  band  of  flowers  round  the  rim,  and  lambrequin  gilt  decoration 
round  the  bases,  bearing  the  mark  in  red,  £130. 

SILVER 

CHRISTIES'  sale,  on  June  14th,  included  a  tankard,  with  flat 
cover,  surmounted  by  a  dolphin  thumbpiece  terminating  in 
acanthus  foliage,  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel  chased  with  alternate 
acanthus  and  palm  leaves,  1679,  maker's  mark  E.L.  (21  oz.  19  dwt.), 
which  made  £155;  and  a  porringer,  engraved  with  birds  and 
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branches  in  the  Chinese  taste,  with  beaded  scroll  handles.  1083, 
maker's  mark  I.R.  with  crown  above  in  a  circle  ( 16  oz.  5  dwt.),  £88;  and, 
on  June  28th,  a  late  seventeenth-century  Swedish  parcel-gilt  tankard, 
the  lid  embossed  with  a  coat-of-arms,  and  with  ball  thumbpiece  and 
feet  chased  with  fruit  (48  oz.),  fetched  £150.  On  July  7th,  a  teapot, 
with  domed  cover  and  faceted  tapering  spout,  17 13  (no  maker's 
name  given)  chased  at  a  later  date  with  trellis  and  scrollwork  (gross 
weight  14  oz.  4  dw  t.),  brought  £165  ;  and  a  pair  of  candelabra,  w  ith 
draped  female  figure  stems  supporting  scroll  foliage  branches  for 
three  lights  each,  on  triangular  bases  with  scroll  feet,  by  Thomas 
Heming,  1 768  (216  oz.),  £1 15.    Five  days  later,  £200  w  as  paid  for  an 
Elizabethan  slip-top  spoon,  thestem  engraved '.  .  .  for  in  the  Straightes 
of  Magalan  Captyan  Cotton  so  called  by  name  caussed  me  to  be 
maid  in  ye  month  of  Maye  1529  it  is  trew  yt  i  save.'  In  the  same  sale, 
a  circular  salver,  with  moulded  escalloped  border,  the  centre 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Lord  Sinclair,  by  John  Tuite,  1731  (105  oz.), 
fetched  £200;  a  porringer  and  cover,  with  moulded  scroll  handles 
surmounted  by  busts,  maker's  mark  H.B.  monogram  with  mullet  below 
(29  oz.  16  dw-t.),  £250;  a  plain  tazza,  with  moulded  border,  engraved 
with  a  monogram,  crest  and  scroll  mantling,  by  J.  Jackson,  1705 
(16  oz.  8  dwt.),  £165;  a  cylindrical  caster,  with  gadrooned  borders, 
the  top  pierced  and  engraved  with  scroll  foliage  and  surmounted  by 
cut  cardwork,  by  Thomas  Parr,  1698  (6  oz.  10  dwt.),  £100;  a  tea 
kettle,  of  compressed  spherical  shape,  on  tripod  stand  with  lamp 
and  shell  feet,  by  Lewis  Pantin,  1773  (gross  weight  62  oz.  14  dwt.), 
£260;  a  plain  bowl,  with  moulded  lip  and  foot.  Dublin,  1737  (25  oz.), 
£150;  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  with  cylindrical  barrel  embossed 
and  chased  with  fruit  and  with  three  busts  in  high  relief,  on  circular 
foot,  and  the  cover  surmounted  with  a  figure  of  a  warrior  holding  a 
spear,  1563  and  1564  (6  oz.  4  dwt.),  £340;  sixty  dinner  plates,  with 
shaped  gadrooned  and  foliage  borders,  by  Richard  Sibley.  1 8 1 7  (1,222 
oz.),  £760;  twelve  soup  plates  of  similar  design,  by  the  same  maker, 
181 7  (255  oz.),  £120;  a  plain  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  with  a  rib 
round  the  centre,  by  S.  Pantin,  1708  (29  oz.  10  dwt.),  £220;  and  a 
porringer  and  cover,  with  straight  sides,  the  cover  with  serpent- 
shaped  handle,  about  1 680,  maker's  mark  H.  W.  with  escallop  below 
in  shaped  shield  (28  oz.),  £320.  On  July  19th,  a  tea  kettle,  of  com- 
pressed spherical  shape,  on  tripod  stand  with  lamp,  the  kettle  en- 
graved with  a  sailing  ship  and  inscribed  'Presented  to  Mr.  Robert 
Brooke  by  the  Turkey  Company  for  .  .  .  saveing  their  ship  the 
Euphrates  ...  in  Febry.  1732,'  by  Auguste  Courtauld,  1732  (gross  weight 
94  oz.),  changed  hands  at  £620;  a  porringer  and  cover,  with  moulded 
S-shaped  handles,  1680,  maker's  mark  F.S.  (18  oz.  3  dwt.),  £150;  a 
cocoanut  cup,  with  silver  mounts,  by  Eston,  Exeter,  about  1580. 
£200;  a  plain  octagonal  coffee  pot,  with  domed  top,  and  tapering 
spout  terminating  in  an  animal's  head,  by  Anthony  jXelme,  17 10  and 
171 1  (gross  weight  24  oz.  2  dwt.),  £130;  a  small  plain  chocolate  pot, 
with  domed  cover  and  short  spout,  on  circular  foot,  by  E.  Gibson,  1 720 
(gross  weight  6  oz.  3  dwt.),  £125;  a  bleeding  bowl,  with  pierced  tre- 
foil handle  pricked  with  the  initials  B.I.N.,  R.B.,  1674,  maker's  mark 
R.I.  with  a  cinque/oil  and  two  pellets  below  (4  oz.),  £88;  another,  with 
flat  pierced  handle,  by  Wimans,  1698  (3  oz.  10  dwt.),  £60;  a  Mon- 
teith,  with  escalloped  lip  chased  with  strapwork,  shells  and  foliage, 
by  Isaac  Liger,  1705  (61  oz.  10  dwt.),  £380;  and  a  similar  price  was 
given  for  a  silver-gilt  steeple  cup  and  cover,  supported  on  a  vase- 
shaped  stem  with  three  scroll  handles  surmounted  by  small  busts. 
1607,  maker's  mark  a  squirrel?  (33  oz.).  On  October  11th,  a  casket- 
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shaped  tea  caddy  and  a  pair  of  oblong  tea  caddies,  engraved  with  a 
crest,  scroll  mantling  and  foliage,  by  A.  Courtauld,  1726  and  1731, 
together  with  twelve  teaspoons  and  a  pair  of  sugar  nippers  (52  oz. 
17  dwt.),  brought  £300;  and  a  pair  of  large  ewers,  partly  fluted  and 
with  beaded  borders,  the  handles  chased  with  acanthus  foliage,  by 
William  Fountain,  1795  (299  oz.),  £140. 

The  first  of  the  earlier  sales  to  be  noted  at  Sotheby's  is  that  w  hich 
took  place  on  May  4th,  when  a  seventeenth-century  American 
tankard,  with  flat  domed  lid  and  the  thumbpiece  formed  as  a 
crouching  lion  with  a  long  mane  and  tail  curled  over  the  body,  by 
jV.  ^achanah,  Boston,  about  1690  (34  oz.),  sold  for  £280 — a  very  simi- 
lar tankard,  by  the  same  maker,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York;  a  late  seventeenth-century  Scotch 
quaich,  the  edge  chased  with  a  band  of  flowers,  chevrons  and  a 
thistle,  and  the  two  handles  engraved  with  rather  crude  line  orna- 
ment (6  oz.  10  dwt.),  £66;  a  pitcher-shaped  cream  jug,  with  scroll 
handle  and  domed  foot,  by  John  Gamon,  1 73 1  (2  oz.  10  dwt.),  £20; 
a  pair  of  table  candlesticks,  the  octagonal  tapering  stems  with  two 
knops  and  the  base  fluted,  by  Augustine  Courtauld.  1716  (31  oz.),  £122; 
another  pair,  w  ith  fluted  stems  and  octagonal  base,  by  William  Denny, 
1701  (19  oz.),  £90;  and  an  octagonal  pear-shaped  castor  on  domed 
foot,  1 7 1 6  (3  oz.),  £50.  On  June  8th,  a  wine  cup,  plain  except  for 
pricked  initials  M.R.E.  with  scrolls,  tapering  towards  the  baluster 
stem,  with  elongated  knop  and  a  collar  on  a  low  domed  foot,  maker's 
mark  possibly  T.S.  in  monogram,  1638  (11  oz.),  changed  hands  at 
£460;  a  circular  salver,  with  a  moulded  and  shaped  edge,  on  scroll 
feet,  the  centre  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  by  John  Tate,  1733 
(70  oz.),  £320;  a  tankard  on  a  domed  and  grooved  foot,  the  low- 
domed  lid  with  a  flat  top,  the  thumbpiece  rough-cast  with  a  mask 
each  side,  and  the  handle  with  a  beaded  rat-tail,  maker"s  mark 
LA.  and  a  shield,  1687  (37  oz.),  £300;  and  an  oval  tobacco  box,  the 
lid  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  by  Thomas  Ash  ?  1 705  (4  oz.),  £115. 
Again,  on  July  6th,  a  plain  cylindrical-shaped  coffee  pot,  with  domed 
cover,  1708  (gross  weight  26  oz.),  made  £155;  a  plain  tankard,  with 
domed  cover  and  volute  thumbpiece,  by  John  Gibbon,  1706  (33  oz.), 
£110;  and  another,  with  a  fluted  thumbpiece,  by  Jos.  Ward,  1705 
(31  oz.),  £105.  Nine  'cow'  milk  jugs,  by  John  Schuppe,  1756-67,  £289. 
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beg  respectfully  to  announce  that  they  will  Sell  by  Auction  at 
DERBY  HOUSE,  STRATFORD  PLACE,  W.1, 
On  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1944,  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely 

FINE   ENGLISH  SILVER 

the  property  of  MICHAEL  NOBLE,  Esq.,  and  formerly  part  of  the  Collection  of 
the  late  SIR  JOHN  NOBLE,  Bart. 


COMMONWEALTH  TANKARDS,  1651  AND  1650 


CHARLES  I  GOBLET,  1632      CHARLES  1  CHALICE  AND  PATEN,  1641      CHARLES  I  GOBLET,  1632 
Catalogue,  with  four  plates  of  illustrations,  price  2s. 

Plain  Catalogue,  price  3d.  {prepaid) 
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